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C  ONTENT  S. 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNTS  OF  INCOME,  EXPENDITURE, 
AND  OF  CASH  BALANCES.— 186  4-65. 

Aecoant  L«— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  India,  for  the  Year  1864-65,  with  the  Charges 
of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net  Receipts  into 
the  seyeral  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent  for  which  the  Gross 
Receipts  were  collected,  converted  into  Sterling  Money,  at  the  rate  of  Two 
Shillings  the  Rupee      ----------p.  e 

Aoeount  II,— An  Account  of  the  Total  Income  of  the  Revenue  of  India,  in  the  Year  ending 
80th  April  1866,  together  with  an  Account  of  the  Public  Expenditure,  including 
Repayments,  Allowances  and  Drawback;  and  Allowances  and  Assignments 
under  Treaties  and  Engagements,  and  other  Payments  made  out  of  the  Revenues^ 
but  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  Debt    -        -        -        p,  8 

Account  III. — An  Account  of  the  Net  Public  Income  of  India,  in  the  Year  ending  30th  April 
1866  (after  abating  the  Expenditure  defrayed  thereout  by  the  several  Revenue 
Departments,  and  the  Allowances  and  Assignments  under  Treaties  and  Engage- 
ments, and  other  Payments  made  out  of  those  Revenues),  and  the  actual  Issues 
or  Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Re- 
duction of  Debt  ---•----.--p.  9 

Account|  IV.— Abstract  Account  of  the  Aggregate  of  Balances  of  Cash  in  the  Treasuries  of  India, 
on  the  80th  April  1864 ;  the  Amount  of  Debt  incurred  and  discharged  during  the 
Year  1864-65;  the  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  various  Accounts; 
the  Supplies  to  and  from  London;  and  the  Total  Balance  in  the  Indian  Trea- 
suries on  the  30th  April  1865      ........p.  lo 


APPENDICES. 

I.— DISTRICT  REVENUES  AND  CHARGES. 

No.  !•— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  for  the  Year  1864-65^ 
with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        p.  12 

No.  2.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  for  the  Year 
1864-65,  with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues; 
the  Net  Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for 
which  the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected     -        -        -        -        -        -        -        p.  13 

No.  8. — An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Oude  Territory,  for  the  Year  1864-65,  with 
the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected       -        -        -        •        -        -        -        -        p.  14 

No.  4. — An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Punjab  Territories,  for  the  Year  1864-65, 
with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        p.  15 

No.  6.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  including  Sind, 
for  the  Year  1864-65,  with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of 
those  Revenues ;  the  Net  Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the 
Rates  per  Cent,  for  which  the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected         -        -         -        p.  16 

No.  6.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Central  Provinces,  for  the  Year  1864-65, 
with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        p.  17 

No.  7.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  East  and  West  Berar  Districts,  for  the  Year 
1864-65,  with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues  ; 
the  Net  Receipts  into  me  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected        -        -        - p.  18 

jfo.  8.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  for  the  Year  1864-65, 
with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected       -        -        -        -        -         -        -        -         p.  19 

No.  9.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Eastern  Settlements,  for  the  Year  1864-65, 
with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected       --------p.  20 

No.  10.— An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Province  of  British  Burmah,  for  the 
Year  1864-65,  with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those 
Revenues;  the  Net  Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates 
per  Cent  for  which  the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected         •        -        -        -        p.  21 
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No.  !!• — An  Account  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  the  Political  Treasuries  and  Departments  under 
the  immediate  Control  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Accoimts  of  which  are 
adjusted  bv  the  Accountant  General  to  the  Government  of  India,  for  the  Year  1864-65, 
with  the  Charges  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues ;  the  Net 
Receipts  into  the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent  for  which 
the  Gross  Receipts  were  collected      --------p.  22 

II.-SUNDRY  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNTS,  &c. 

No.  12. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Receipts  under  the  head  of  "  Tributes  and  Contribu- 
tions from  Native  States,"  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1866         -        -        p.  23 

No.  13. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Charges  of  Collection  on  the  Public  Income  of  India, 
for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865 p.  24 

No.  14. — General  Abstmct  Account  of  the  Allowances  and  Assignments  out  of  the  Revenues 
in  accordance  with  Treaties  or  other  Engagements,  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April 
1865 p.  32 

No.  16. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Allowances  to  District  and  Village  Officers,  &c., 
for  tlie  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1866 p.  36 

No.  16. — General  Abstract  Account  of  Payments,  other  than  Charges  of  Collection,  for  the  Year 
ended  the  30th  April  1 865  -        -        -        -        --         -        •         -         p.  36 

No.  17. — General  Abstract  Account  of  Contingencies,  Special  and  Temporary,  for  the  Year 
ended  the  30th  April  1865 p.  36 

No.  18. — Greneral  Abstract  Account  of  the  Military  Charges  of  India,  for  the  Year  ended  the 
30th  April  1865  (including  the  Charges  defrayed  in  England)     -        -        -        p.  87 

No.  19. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Charges  of  India,  for  the  Year 
ended  the  80th  April  1865  (including  the  Charges  defrayed  in  England)       -        p.  88 

No.  20. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Amount  expended  for  Buildings,  Roads,  and  other 
Public  Works,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865        -        -        -        -        p.  89 

No.  21. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Charges  on  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for 
the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865 ;  viz.— 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments       -        -        -        -        -        p.  44 

Law  and  Justice  -..-.----.        p,  46 

Police         -----..--...p.  48 

Education,  Science  and  Art  -•---•---p.  49 

Political  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services       -        •        -        •        -        p  60 

Superannuation  and  Retired  Allowances,  and  Gratuities  for  Charitable  and  other 

purposes  -        -        -        -        -        --        -        •        -        -        -        p.  61 

Miscellaneous      -----------p.  62 

Civil  Contingencies      ----------p.  68 

No.  22.— 'General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Guaranteed  Interest  on  the  Capital  of  Railway  and 
other  Companies,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865    -        •        -        -         p.  56 

No.  23. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Sums  paid  and  payable  for  Interest  on  India  Debt,  in  the 
Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865^  showing  also  tne  Amount  of  the  Debt  at  that  Date,  p.  56 

No.  24. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  several  Presidencies 
and  Provinces  of  India,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865 ;  showing  the  Local 
Surplus  or  Deficit  at  each  Presidency  or  Province      -        -        -        -        -        p.  67 

No.  25. — An  Account  of  the  Aggregate  of  Balances  of  Public  Money  in  the  Treasuries  of  India, 
on  the  30th  April  1864;  the  Amount  of  Debt  incurred  and  discharged  during  the  Year 
1864-65;  including  the  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  various  Accounts; 
the  Supplies  to  and  from  London  and  between  the  several  Presidencies  and  Provinces ; 
and  the  Total  Balance  in  the  Indian  Treasuries  on  the  30th  April  1865         -        p.  58 

No.  2C. — General  Abstract  Account  of  Payments  on  account  of  Indian  Railways,  deducting 
Traffic  and  other  Receipts  --••-.-.        -p.  60 

^o.  27. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Sums  paid  and  payable  for  Interest  on  the  Home 
Debt  of  India,  for  the  Year  ended  the  80th  April  1865;  showing  also  the  Amount 
of  the  Debt  at  that  Date  bearing  Interest   •        -        •        -        -        -        -        p.  61 

No.  28. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Charges  in  England  for  Transport  of  Troops,  in  the 
Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865 p.  61 

No.  29. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Particulars  comprised  under  the  head  of  **  Civil 
Charges,"  in  the  Statement  of  the  Home  Expenditure  (No.  III.),  in  the  Year  ended 
the  30th  April  1865 p.  62 

No.  80.— General  Abstract  Account  of  Stores  exported  to  India  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April 
1865 p.  64 
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No.  I.— AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Gross  Revenues   of  INDIA  for  the  Year  1864-65,  with  the 
the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which  the  Gross  Receipts  were 


REVENUES    AND    RECEIPTS. 


GROSS 
RECEIPTS. 


Repayments. 

Allowanees,  Refunds 

and 

Drawback. 


Land  Revenue,  &c. 
Land  Revenue      .-..--.- 

Forest  Revenue     -------- 

Abkaree        --------- 

Tributes  and  Contributions  from  Native  States 

Total  Land  Revenue,  &c.    -    -    -  £. 

Assessed  Taxes     - 

Customs ---- 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps         --------- 

Mint 

Post  Office 

Electric  Telegraph         -.--•• 

Law  and  Justice,  and  Police  -        -        -        -        • 

Marine         --. 

Public  Works 

fCivU 

Miscellaneous        •< 

[Military  .        -        -        ,        . 

Interest         ----....- 

Total    -    -    -    £. 


£. 

20,087,728 

861,757 

2,224,086 

681,144 


28,344,665 

1,281,817 
2,296,929 


5,523,584 

7,361,405 

1,972,098 

877,859 

362,333 

99,099 

683,829 


308,095 


588,678 

469,820 
735,567 
247,024 


45,652,897 


£. 
46,678 
1,074 
8,817 


56,064 

12,958 
130,516 


1,492 

39 

26,003 

128 

188 

6,093 

8,328 

6 

15,703 


257,513 


CHARGES 


NET  RECEIPTS 

within  tike  Year, 

after 

deductiog 

Repajments. 


£. 

20,041,055 

350,683 

2,215,719 

681,144 


23,288,601 

1,268,859 
2,166,414 


98,911 

677,236 

299,767 

588,667 

454,1 17 
785,567 

247,623 


45,395,384 


4. 

ChaigeaofCoDectifln, 

indndbg  Coit 

aaddiaigetofSalt 

and  OpiiuB. 

(See  Account, 
No.  13.) 


2,506,228 

85,065 
211,276 


5,522,092 

817,707 

7,861,866 

2,376,981 

1,946,095 

100,662 

877,859 

166,906 

862,210 

426,466 

263,760 


6,405,029 
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Cha]K6ES  of  Collection  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues  ;  the  Net  Receipts  into 
collected,  converted  mto  Sterling  Money,  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Shillings  the  Rupee. 


against  income. 

10. 

11. 

ADowanoes 

•»yl  AMlfnilllSlltS 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Allowaaoeato 
District  and 

MISCEL- 

Contingencies, 
Special 

TOTAL 

NET  RECEIPTS 
into  the  sereral 

Rate  per  Cent  for  which  the  Gross 

1    imder  Treaties  and 
Engagements. 

(See  Aocoont, 
No.  14.) 

ViOage  Officer!, 

(See  Aeeoant, 
No.  16.) 

LANEOUS. 

(See  Account, 
No.  16.) 

and 
Temporary. 

{See  Account, 
No.  17.) 

CHARGES 

against 

INCOME. 

Goremment 
Treasuries. 

Receipt  was  Collected. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,674,706 

699,178 

86,806 

6,772 

4,822,190 

86,066 
211,276 

18,466,411 

1,283,794 
1,966,189 

10-786 

2-785 

• 
t 

1  ■ 

1 

9*198 

Including  Cost 
of  Salt  and  Opium. 

Exdudiog  Cost 
of  Salt  and  Opium. 

... 

. 

. 

. 

817,707 

6,204,386 

6-761 

8*618 

... 

- 

- 

. 

2,876,981 

4,9o4,8o& 

82-289 

8-218 

... 

. 

- 

100,662 

1,846,438 

6-104 

-           -         - 

. 

. 

• 

166,906 

210,964 

44-171 

-           -          - 

- 

- 

. 

426,466 
263,760 

r    Excess  charge 
\             64,246 

J     Excess  charge 
1^          164,889 

677,236 

299,767 
688,667 
454,117 
736,567 
247,628 

"   • 

•           **  a        * 

i 
1 

1,674,706 

699,178 

86,306 

6,772 

8,720,991 

86,674,398 

r 
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n.— Simdiy  Abstract  Accounts     -        •        •        •        •       «        •    pp.  SS  to  6i. 
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No.  12.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Receipts  under  the  Head*  of  "  Tributes 
and  Contributions  from  Native  States/'  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865. 


PUNJAB: 

Tribotes  from  the  undermentioned  Stated : 

Mondee       --.-.., 
Kapoorthnlla 


Chumba 

Sokeith 

Various  Petty  States 


BOMBAY  AND   SIND: 


Tributes,  &c. : 

Subsidy  from  the  Cutch  GU>vemment 
Kaltvwar  Tribute         ... 
Varioos  Petty  States     -        -        . 


Contributions : 

Jagbeerdars  Southern  Mahratta  Country,  &c. 


Tributes : 

Various  Petty  States 


Peithcush  and  Subsidy : 

Mysore  Govemment 
Travancore  -  ditto 
Cochin  -  ditto 


CENTRAL    PROVINCES: 


MADRAS: 


GOVERNMENT   OF  INDIA: 
Tributes  from  the  underm^itioned  States: 

Kotah  --*.....-. 

Odeypore      ----•---. 

Jbalwar        •--•..... 

Bans^van*a   --------, 

Doongerpore        -----.-. 

Jeypore        --'-.--.• 
Joudpore     -----.--. 

Seroliee       ..-.         .-... 
Boondee      ------... 

Various  Petty  States     ---..-. 
Nizam's  Government  on  account  of  Mahratta  Chonte     - 


Contributions : 

Joudpore 

Odeypore     - 

Kotah 

Holkar 

Bhopal 

Various  Petty  States 


C  4 


£. 

0,900 

18,100 

775 

5,300 

2,004 


18,605 

54,191 

8,741 


7,428 


245,000 
21,832 
78,311 


26,736 

21,081 

5,500 

2,739 

2,789 

40,000 

80 

1,435 

4,000 

13,731 

10,811 


11,500 
4,190 
20,000 
20,7-20 
18,182 
16,854 


£. 


28,04(9- 


89,055- 


79 


d44,64a 


219,298 


661,144 
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FINANCE    AND    REVENUE    ACCOUNTS   OF   THE 


[Parti. 


Nov  13. 


-GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Charges  of  Collection  on  the  Pubuc 
t        Income  of  INDIA,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865. 


(B.,I. — 1.)  Charges  of  Collection  of  the  Land,  Forest,  and  Abkaree  Rbtbnues. 
Bengal : 

Board  of  Revenue,  comprisinu:  proportion  ("five-eighth  )  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Members  and] 
Secretaries,  the  remainder  being  charged  upon  the  Customs,  Salt  and  Opium  Revenues  ;  \ 
Salaries,  Establishment  and  Continji^ent  Charges  of  the  Secretary's  Office    -         -        -J 
liOcal  Coram issionei-sf  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  -        -         - 
Collectors  of  Revenue;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 

Establishment  for  collecting  the  Abkaree  Revenues,  and  the  Excise  Duties  in  Calcutta,! 
including  Contingent  Charges  and  cost  of  Abkaree  Opium  .         -        -        -        -j 

Revenue  Survey           -.----.-..-. 
Law  Charges       -- ------ 

Forest  Department;  Salary,  Establishment  of  the  Superintendent.-        -         •         - 


North  Western  Provinces : 

Charges  of  the  Sudder  Boaid  of  Revenue,  North  Western  Provinces;  Salaries  of  tliel 
Members,  Secretary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges       -         -        -        .        .J 

Commissioners  of  Revenue ;  Salai-ics,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Collectors  of  Revenue     -        -        -     ditto     -         -         -     ditto      -        .        -        - 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  Charges       -----«.- 
F6rest  Department ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies        .        -        -        - 

Oude: 

Financial  Commissioner ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies        -        -         .         . 
Commissioner  and  Superintendent  of  Police;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 
Deputy  Commissioner;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 

Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement  Charges      -         -        - 

Forest  Department ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies        .         .         .         *        . 


Punjab  : 

Financial  Commissioner  in  the  Punjab  ;   Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  - 
Commissioners    of  Revenue   in  the  Punjab ;    Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent) 
Ckarges  ----------•----/ 

Collectors  of  Revenue  ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges        ... 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  » 
Forest  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Bombay  and  Sind : 

Commissioners  of  Revenue  ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 

Collectors  of  Revenue ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  ... 

Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Forest  Department;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges     .        -        -        - 


Central  Provinces : 

Commissioner  of  Revenue;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies   - 
Deputy  Commissioners ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Forest  Department;  Salaries,  Establishment  ai.'d  Contingent  Charges 


East  and  vVest  Berar  : 
Commissioner,  Second  Assistant  Resident,  Deputy  and  Assistant  Commissioners ;  Salaries,!! 


Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Revenue  Survey;  Salaries  and  Contingent  Charnes 
Forest  Depurtnicnt ;  Salaries,  Esiablislnnent  and  Contingent  Charges 


£• 


16,631 

50,552 
21^,120 

137,883 

66,053 

11,016 

397 


17,485 

33,442 

288,798 

39,717 
42,193 


4,011 

8,359 

65,235 

68,374 
7,995 


8,768 
20,448 

161,534 
17,077 

22,002 


15,397 
261,252 

96,041 
52,839 


9,470 
58,946 

69,006 
9,520 


31,440 

10,084 
48 


Carried  forward    -    • 


I 


502,552 


421,085 


153,974 


229,819 


425,6 


14d,942 


41,672 
1,922,0?3 
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No.  13. —General  Absti^act  of  Charges  of  Collection  on  Public  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1866 — cont^. 


Brought  forward    - 
(B.  I. — 1.)  Charges  of  Collection  of  the  Land,  Forest,  and  Abkaree  Revenues— ctm*int«^ 

Madras  : 

Board  of  Revenue:  Salaries  of  the  Members  and  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  Secretary's! 
Office,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges    -.---•-./ 

Collectors  of  Revenue,  &c. :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 

Abkaree :  Establishment  and  Contingencies  -.--.-. 

Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges    - 

Enam  Commission  :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges     ... 

Forest  Department :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies     .        .        -        . 

Eastern  Settlements : 

Collectors'  and  Surveyors'  Establishments,  Establishment  of  the  Land  Office,  and  various^ 
Contingent  Charges """J 


British  Burmah : 
Commissioners  of  Revenue :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 
Deputy  Commissioners :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Abkaree :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  including  cost  of  Abkaree  Opium 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies    - 
Forest  Department :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

General  and  Poutical — GovERNBiENX  of  India: 
Collectors  of  Revenue :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Revenue  Survey  and  Settlement :  Salaries,  Establishment,  and  Contingent  Charges 
Abkaree  :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies       ..-..- 
Forest  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies    ------- 


Total  Charges  of  Collection  of  the  Land,  Forest,  and  Abkaree  Revenues 

(B.  I.— 2.)  ASSESSED  TAXES— Charges  of  Collection. 
Bengal : 

Income  Tax:  Salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  Assessois,  Establishment  and' 
Contingent  Charges    -.--.--.--^ 

North  Western  Provinces : 
Income  Tax :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  -        -        - 

Oude : 
Income  Tax  :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  • 


Punjab : 
Income  Tax:  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  -        -        - 

Bombay  and  Sind : 

Income  Tax:  Salary,  flstablishment  and  Contingencies  at  the  Presidency! 
and  m  the  Districts ....j 


272. 


Carried  forward 
D 


-  £. 


18,594 
77,941 
10,624 
1,689 
25,743 


10,791 
2,660 
8,871 

4,890 


-  £. 


16,218 


2,014 


210 


746 


12,197 


81,885 


£. 
1,922,023 


428,971 


3,441 


129,591 


22,202 


2,606,228 


2,506,228 
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FINANCE    AND    REVENUE   ACCOUNTS   OF  THE 


[PartL 


N^o.  18.— General  Abstract  of  Charges  of  Collection  on  Public  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1866 — coirt'. 


Brought  forward 
(B.  T. — 2.)  Assessed  Taxes — Charges  of  Collection — continued* 

Madras: 

Income  Tax  :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  at  the  Presidency! 
and  in  the  Districts    ----•-----/ 

British  Burmah : 
Income  Tax  :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  - 

Total  Charges  of  Collection  of  the  Assessed  Taxes 

(B.  I 8.)— CUSTOMS— Charges  of  Collbctiok  : 

Bengal : 

Proportion  (one-eighth)  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  ofl 
Revenue,  charg^le  to  the  Customs  Department  -        -        -        '  f 


Proportion   (one-eighth)  of  the   Salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  Juniorl 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  including  Establishment  and  Contmgent  Charges/ 

Collectors  of  Customs :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Customs  Establishments,  including  Salary  of  the  Commissioner 

Salaries  of   the   Deputy  Commissioner  and    Uncovenanted   Collectors,^ 
Establishments  and  Contingent  Charges       ....        *        -J 


Punjab : 

Customs  Establishment:  Salaries  of  the  Uncovenanted  Collectors,  Esta^^ 
blishment  and  Contingent  Charges      ..•.-- 

Bombay  and  Sind  : 

Proportion  of  the  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  of  thel 
Commissioners  and  Deputy  Commissioners  chargeable  to  the  Customs  \ 
Department       ..---.-... 


Central  Provinces : 

Collectors  of  Customs :  Proportion  of  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contin-' 
gent  Charges     ---..---.-. 


Madras: 

Collector  of  Sea  Customs  at  the  Presidency :  Salaries,  Establishment  audi 
Contingent  Charges  -------.-.j 

Establishments  of  various  Revenue  Collectorates,  chargeable  to  Customs! 
Department,  including  Land  Customs  Establishment   -        -        .      *  -j 

Eastern  Settlements : 
Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges        •        •        .        • 


British  Burmah: 
Collectors  of  Customs :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  • 

Total  Charges  for  Collecting  the  Customs 

Carried  forward 


1,886 

2,374 
62,874 


481 
7,671 


8,878 
8,026 


£. 
81,885 


8,251 


420 


-     £. 


67,084 


8,052 


40,981 


68,808 


1,668 


16,904 


841 


•12,447 


•    £. 

-     £. 


2,506,228 


35,065 


211,275 


2,752,568 
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No.  13. — General  Abstract  of  Charges  of  Collection  on  Pablic  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866— co«^. 


Brought  forward 


(B.  I. — 4.) — SALT — Charges  of  Collection,   including 
Cost  of  Salt  : 

Bengal : 

Proportion  (one-eighth)  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Members,  Secretary,  and 
Junior  Secretary  of  the  Board,  including  Establishment  and  Contingent 
Chains -.-- 

Superintendents  of  Oolahs  at  Sulkea,  Arracan,  &c. :  Salaries,  Establish- 
ment and  Contingent  Charges 


9 


Salt  Agents :  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingent  Charges 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Commissioner :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Salaries  of  Deputy  Commissioners  and  Collectors,  Establishment  and  Con-1 
thigent  Charges --...j 

Oude : 
Salary  of  Assistant  Commissioner,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Punjab : 
Salaries  of  Collectors,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  - 

Percentage  to  Salt  Mine  Mallicks 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Proportion  of  the  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the] 
Commissioner,  Deputy  and  Assistant  Commissioners,  chargeable  upon  [> 
the  Duties  leried  on  Salt ....J 


Central  Provinces : 

Proportion  of  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingencies  of  Collectors,^ 
chargeable  to  Salt ..j 


Madras : 

Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingent  Charges  at  the  various  Revenuel 
CoUectorates,  chargeable  upon  Sales  of  Salt J 

Chaises  for  the  Provision  of  Salt 


British  Burniah : 
Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Commission  on  Collections     ... 


£. 

4,196 

8,^9 
16,404 


8,287 
61,769 


22,861 
1,096 


24,410 
118,009 


69 
279 


27,8S8 


2,762,688 


66,046 


6,269 


28,446 


40,027 


28,247 


142,606 


848 


272, 


Total  Charobs  of  CoUeotipnofthe  Salt  Revekue,  including  Cost  of  Saw    -    -    £.         817,707 

Carried  forward    -    -    -    £.      3,070,276 

D  2 
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No.  13.— General  Abstract  of  Charges  of  Collection  on  Public  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1865— con^. 


Brought  forward    -     - 


(B.  I. — 5.)— OPIUM — Charges  of  Collection,  including: 
Cost  of  Opium  : 

Bengal : 

Proportion  (one-fourth)  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Members  of  the  Board  ofl 
Revenue,  chargeable  to  the  Opium  Department   -        -        -        -        -J 

Proportion  (one-fourth)  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Secretary  and  Junior  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  including  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  of 
the  Secretary's  Office         .--•---• 

Agents  for  the  provision  of  Opium :  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Con- 
tingencies of  ihe  Agents  and  Sub-deputy  Agents,  including  Com- 
mission to  the  Sub-deputy  Agents,  and  to  the  Principal  Assistants  and 
Omlahs :  £^ 

In  Behar 81,787 

In  Benares 101,984 


Transit  and  Freight  Charges  ... 

Salary  of  the  Opium  Examiner      -        -        - 
Commission  to  Auctioneers  for  Sale  of  Opium 

Advances  to  Manufacturers : 


In  Behar  - 
In  Benares 


£. 

1,174,566 

965,471 


8,673 
7,415 


£. 
3,070,276 


188,671 

84,627 

240 

2,243 


2,140,086 


Bombay  and  Sind :  ♦ 

Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the  Cominissioner,1 
Deputy  and  Assistant  Commissioners,  chargeable  to  the  Opium  De-  V 
partment  ..----------J 


2)871,906 
6,076 


Total  Charges  of  Collection  of  the  Opium  Revenue,  including  Cost  of  Opium 


(B.  I.— 6.)— STAMPS— Charges  of  Collection  : 


Bengal : 

Salary  of  the  Superintendent  of  Stamps,  Establishment  of  the  StampV 
Office  at  the  Presidency,  and  Contingent  Charges        -        -        -        -J 

Cost  of  Water-marked  Paper 

Collector  of  Calcutta  Stamps:  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent*) 
Charges J 

EstabliMiments,  &c.  under  the  Collectors  in  the  Provinces 

Discount  on  Sale  of  Stamps 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Establishment  under  Revenue  Collectors,  including  Salary,  Establishment! 
and  Contingencies  of  the  Commissioner      -        •        -        -        -        -  J 
Commission  to  Vendors         -..---.-- 
Miscellaneous  and  Contingent  Charges 

Oude: 


7,602 

11,992 

924 

941 
13,714 


Commission  to  Vendors         ... 
Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 


Punjab  : 

Commission  to  Vendors 
Contingent  Charges 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges,  including  Discount  to 

Vendoi-s    ------ 

Stores  from  England 


:} 


Carried  forwan 


1,828 

10,402 
767 


2,876,98] 


34,478 


1,662 
1,626 


2,808 
446 


19,876 
6,917 


-  £• 


12,982 


8,077 


2,764 


26,298 


79,679 


6,447,266 
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No.  13.— General  Abstract  of  Charges  of  Collection  on  Public  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866 — cant^. 


Brought  forward    - 


(B.  I. — 6.) — Stamps. — Charges  of  Collection — continued. 

Central  Provinces  : 
Discount  on  Sale  of  Stamps,  and  Miscellaneous       .... 


East  and  West  Berar : 
Commission  to  Vendors  of  Stamps  and  Miscellaneous       .        ^        -        - 

Madras  : 

Superintendent's  fixed  Salary 

Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges^  including  Commission  to  Yen- ' 
dors,  Ac.    ------------ 

Value  of  Water-marked  Paper,  &c.  received  from  England     .        .        - 


Eastern  Settlements : 
Salaiy,  Establishment,  and  Contingencies 

British  Burmah : 


1,193 
9,571 
4,149 


Establishment  and  Contingencies 
Discount  on  the  Sale  of  Stamps 


Gbneral  and  Political — Governmejit  of  India  : 
Discoont  on  Sale  of  Stamps  -        - 


67* 
979 


Total  Charges  of  Collection  of  the  Stamp  Duties 


(B.  1.^7.)— MINT. 

Bombay  and  Sind  : 

Salaries,  Establishments,  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the  Hint  Master, 
Assay  Master,  &c.      -.. 


Madras ; 

Salaries,  Establishments,  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the  Mint  Master, 
Assay  Master,  &c. 

Stores  -        -   , 


Bri^sh  Burmah : 
DiBcount  oix  Sale  of  Copper  Coins 


'  Government  of  India  : 

Salaries,  Establishments,  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the  Mint  Master,  *1 
Assay  Master,  &c J 

lo«  of  HYeight  in  Melting,  and  Miscellaneous  Charges  .... 
Stores-   }-- 


£. 
79,579 


2,021 


G29 


Total  Mint  Chasobs 


£. 
5,447,256 


14,913 
2,878 


1,046 


96 


£. 


70,565 


.     £. 


100,662 


166,905 


272. ; 


i>3 


Carried  forward    -    -     -    £•       6,714,828 
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FINANCE    AND    RBVENUE   ACCOUNTS   OF   THE 


[PartL 


No.  is.—General  Abstract  of  Charges  of  Colleotioii  on  Public  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1865— amt*- 


Brought  forward    -    - 
(B.  I.— 8.)— POST  OFFICE.— Charoes  of  Collbctiok  : 
Bengal  : 


Director  G^eneral:  Salary,  Establishment,  and  Contingencies  - 

Salaries  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  Compiler  of  Post-office  Accounts,^ 
Establishments  and  Contingencies -        - 

Salaries  of  Inspectors,  Postmasters,  and  Deputy  Postmasters,  Establish- 
ments and  Contingencies    --------- 

Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels        ---.--. 


North  Western  Provinces  : 

Charges  of  the  Office  of  the  t^ostmaster  General  of  the  North  Western  \ 
Provinces  -        -         -        -        -        -         -        --        -        -J 

Salaries,  Establishments,  and  Contingencies  of  the  various  District  Post-) 
offices        -•- j 

Hail-cart  Charges  -- 

Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels 

Bullock  Train  Charges -. 


Oude: 

Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  &c  of  the  Post-office 
Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels 


Punjab  : 

Charges  of  the  Offices  of  the  Postmaster  General,  Inspecting  and  Dieputjl 

Postmasters,  &c.        --.-----^-J 

Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels 


Bombay : 

Salaries  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  his  Deputy,  &c.  -        -        . 

Establishment 

Contingencies,  including  Contract  Allowance  for  conyeying  the  Mails 
Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Isabels 


Sind : 

Salaries  of  Deputy  Postmasters,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 
Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels 


Madras  : 

Salary,  Establishment,  and  Contingencies  of  the  Postmaster  General 
Salanes  of  the  Inspectors  and  Deputy  Postmasters,  Establishments  andl 

Contingencies,  &c. --...j 

Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels 


Eastern  Settlements : 

Salaries^  Establishment  and  Contingencies  of  the  Postmasters,  kc.  - 
Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels 


British  Burmah : 

Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingencies  of  the  Postmasters,  &c. 
Discount  on  Sale  of  Postage  Labels        --•... 


2,610 
6,211 

69,991 
2,860 


4,551 

88,190 

44,420 
1,896 
6,678 


5,820 
218 


89,826 
1,212 


14,866 

76,246 

28,814 

2,882 


14,556 
401 


5,089 

68,867 

2,172 


1,756 
491 


8,556 
279 


71,172 


95,244 


6,088 


40,588 


116,797 


14,967 


70,628 


2,247 


8,885 


£. 
5,714,823 


Total  Cbarobs  rf  Collection  of  the  Post-opfice  Revbhue    - 

Carried  forward    - 
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-  £. 


«26,456 


6, 
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No.  18.— General  Abstract  of  Charges  of  Collection  on  Public  Income  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866— cowK 


Brought  forward 
(B.  I.— 9.)— ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH— Charges  op  Collection  : 

Bengal : 

Director  General  of  Telegraphs ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  4,784 

Working  Account :  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c        -        -  24,558 

Construction  Charges 29,128 


Dacca  : 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c. 
Construction  Charges     •-•..... 


Punjab : 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c. 
Construction  Charges 


Pegu  : 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c 
Construction  Charges     -.«•-•.. 


Bombay  : 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c 
Construction  Charges    - 


Indore  : 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c. 
Construction  Charges    ------.. 


Sind: 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c. 
Construction  Charges  -----.-. 
Fees  for  Messages  sent  per  Indo-European  Telegraph  above  Fao 

Madras : 

Working  Account :  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c. 
Construction  Charges 


East  Coast : 

Working  Account:  Salaries,  Establishment,  Contingencies,  &c. 
Construction  Charges    ------... 


Central  India : 

Working  Account :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 
Construction  Charges    ----o... 

Storekbepbb  : 
Working  Account :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 


Pebsiah  Gulp  Telegraph: 


Stores 


6,698 
3,228 


14,584 
6,177 


8,860 
860 


17,287 
7,442 


7,318 
8,858 


10,861 
2,593 

4,378 


18,439 
1,588 


10,686 
451 


10,846 
5,148 


£• 


58,415 


9,916 


20,761 


9,220 


24,679 


11,176 


17,882 
19,972 
11,187 

15,489 
63,481 

2,722 


Total  Charges  on  Account  of  Electric  Telegraph 
Total  Charges  of  Collectioh  of  the  Revenues,  including  Cost  of  Salt  and  Ophtm    -    .    £. 


£. 
6,141,279 


268,750 


6,405,029 


272. 
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FINANCE   AND    KBVENUE    ACCOUNTS    OF   THE 


[Part  1. 


No.  14.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Allowances  and  Assignments  out 
of  the  Revenues,  in  accordance  with  Treaties  or  other  Engagements,  in  the  Year  ended 
30th  AprU  1865. 


Munnoo  and  Buhoo  Begum 


(B.  II.)^ALLOWANCES    AND    ASSIGNMENTS    UNDER 
TREATIES  AND  ENGAGEMENTS. 

BENGAL: 

Stipends  and  AlXiOwances  of  the  Nizahut  : 

His  Highness  Newab  Nazim's  Personal  Allowance  .... 

Her  Highness  Munnee  Begum 

Ditto  -      y  ^  ^ 

Rajmehal  Family 

Syed  Azimally  fehan    --..-.- 

Raisoon  Nissa  Begum  (Widow  of  Humayoonjah)  - 

Syed  Sufdar  Ally 

Syed  Jaffer  Ally 

Syed  Ahmed  Reza  Khan  (minor)  .        -        -        -        . 

Newab  Shumshe  Jehan  Begum,  Consort  of  Furreedoonjah 

Newab  Mulkuzamma  Begum         ..... 

Allowances  to  various  Chiefe,  their  Families  and  Dependents,  exceeding! 
5,000  rupees,  and  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  per  annum    - 

Allowances  to  various  Chiefs,  their  Families  and  Dependents,  not  exceed- 
ing 5,000  rupees  per  annum        ---.-... 

Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances  : 

Rajah  Bhoop  Sing  (Grandson  of  Eajah  Kielyan  Sing)    ... 
Unnoo  Chulter,  Charges  paid  in  Cuttack        .        .         -        -        . 
Rannee  Puddoo  Bakba,  of  Lower  Assam        .--... 
Pensions  to  Hill  Sirdars,  Sonthall  Pergunnahs       ..... 
Pensions  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees  per  annum      ..... 


£. 


85,465 
15,048 
2,820 
4,071 
5,590 
ll,64li 
2,640 
2,128 
2,194 
5,227 
5,227 


£. 


Sater  Compensations  : 

Compensations  exceeding  5,000  rupees  per  annum  each    .... 

Ditto    -    -    not  exceeding  5,000  rupees  per  annum  each      ... 
Convention  with  the  French  Government : — Annual  Compensation  to  that^ 

Government  in  lieu  of  Salt  formerly  supplied  to  them  .        .        -^ 


228,670 


NORTH  WESTERN    PROVINCES: 

Territorial  and  Political  Pensions: 

Ishreepersaud  Narain  Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares         -        - 
Pensions  exceeding  5,000  rupees,  and  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  perl 
annum  each       .-.-....-..j 

Rajah  Bulwunt  Sing -. 

Pensions  granted  on  the  resumption  of  Maaffee  Tenures  -  -  - 
Descendant  of  Mirza  Jehandar  Shaw  ---..- 
Political  Pensions  under  6,000  rupees  per  annum  .  .  .  - 
Ex-Rajah  of  Coorg       ....----- 

Pensions  and  Charitablr  Allowances  : 

Charitable  Pensions  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  per  annum   - 
Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances  under  5,000  rupees  per  annum 

•• 

Sater  Compensation: 


Rajah  Mohender  Sing  ..-.---.. 

Newab  Wuzeeroodowlah,  Newab  of  Toke      .        -        .        .        - 
Miscellaneous  Sayer  Compensations  under  5,000  rupees  per  annum 


Total  North  Western  Provinces 
Carried  forward 
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No.  14.— General  Abstract  Acconnt  of  the  AUowances,  &c  out  of  the  Reyenues,  in  Year  ended  30  April  1866— conf*. 


Brought  forward 


(B.  II.)— Allowancbs,  &c.  uicDBB  Treatibs  akd  EiroAOEicB5T8— cont'. 

OUDE: 
Tbbeitorial  and  Political  Pbnsioits  : 


Newab  Malka  Jehan    ------- 

Newab  Sooltan  Roshan  Arra  Begum      .        -        -        . 
Political  Pensions  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  per  annum 
Charitable  Pensions       ------- 

Maaffee  or  Jagheer  Pensions         .        •        -        .        . 


5,850 

534 

72,376 

152 

144 


PUNJAB: 

Tbrbitorial  and  Political  Pbnsioms  ; 

Rajah  Bukht  AUee 

Murdan  Sing  ---.-.--. 

Newab  Allee  Reza  Khan       --..-..- 

Rajah  FyztuUub  Khan  .-----•. 

Rajah  Jaswant  Sing      ----.-•.. 

Sirdar  Shah  Mahomed  Khan 

Mohnn  Lall  -•- 

Bahadoor  Jhung  Khan  ---.-... 

Sirdar  Dewa  Sing         --.-•--.. 

Rajat  RuUia  Ram 

Sirdar  Mahomed  Hossein  Khan  --•--•• 
Sirdar  Sooltan  Secundar  --..-•.. 
Nazir  KharooUa   ----•-••-- 

Mirza  lllahee  Bux 

Sdpends  of  Ranees  of  Deceased  Maharajahs,  including  Allowances 
Dependents  and  Adherents  ------- 

Pensions  under  5,000  rupees  per  annum  granted  on  the  resumption  ofl 
Maaffee  Tenures        - / 

Political  Pensions  under  5^000  rupees  per  annum    •        •        -        .        • 

Pensions  and  Chabitablb  Allowancbs: 


"} 


Total  Oudb 


1,680 
960 
960 
917 

1,000 

1,100 
650 

1,200 
720 
282 
660 
550 
600 
996 

4,416 

28,917 
23,027 


Pension  of  Mirza  lllahee  Bux        -  *      - 

Pension  of  Ranee  Kisson  Kour  a{  the  late  Rajah  BuUub  Qhur 

Pension  of  Konr  Khoshal  Sing      ..----. 

Pension  of  Adjoodiapersaud  -------- 

Charitable  Allowances  under  5,000  rupees  per  annum      -        .        - 

Satbr  Compbnsations  : 

Allowances  to  Rajahs  and  others,  in  lieu  of  Customs,  Transit  Duties,  &c.,1 
abolished  ----------        .-j 


250 
500 
500 
650 
40,628 


Total  Punjab 


BOMBAY   AND    BIND: 


Pension  to  the  Family  and  Dependents  of  the  late  Nawab  of  Surat  - 
Their  Highnesses  the  two  Ranees  of  Sattara  -  -  -  .  • 
Pertab  Rao  Googur  ---.--.-. 
Various  Pensions  and  Allowances  of  5,000  rupees  and  under  10,000  rupees'! 
per  annum  ----...-.  ..j 
Pensions  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees  per  annum  -  -  •  . 
Enamdars  and  Snrrnmjaradars  •----.- 
Compensation  in  lieu  of  Hucks  abolished,  &c.  -  .  -  . 
Sultan  Fudil  Mahsin  of  Lahej  ---..-. 
Allowances,  &c.,  to  the  Ex- Ameers  of  Sind  and  others  •  •  • 
Commutation  of  Fractional  part  of  Enams,  &c.  •  .  .  • 
Cristna  Row  Wittul 


10,000 
6,000 
1,200 

4,907 

51,192 
884,944 

57,542 
1,412 

28,677 
6,648 
2,202 


79,056 


.     .     £. 


68,535 


42,528 
5,859 


£. 


554,724 


Total  Bombay  and  Sind    •    •    -    £. 
Carried  forward    -    •    •    £• 


£. 
323,18 


79,056 


116,922 


554,724 


1,073,887 
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[Parti. 


No.  14. — General  Abstract  Account  of  the  Allowances,  &c  out  of  the  ReveQueSyfor  Year  mided  dO  April  lM6—cant^. 


Brought  forward 
(B.  II.) — Allowances,  &c.  under  Treaties  aho  £kga43B|I£Vtb--<;o»^. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES: 

Gond  Raja  Sulliman  Shah     --------- 

Janojee  Rao  Bhoslah  Raja  Bahadoor  and  the  Widows  of  the  late  Ruler  - 
Trimoukjee  Nana  Aeehur  Rao        -        -        -- 

Eshwant  Rao  Goojur    -------.... 

Parbut  Rao  Goojur       ----.--.-- 

Pensions  exceeding  5,000  rupees  and  not  exceeding  20,000  rupees  per  annum 
Pensions  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees  per  annum      .        •        •        .        . 


£. 

10,684 

19,500 

1,000 

8,571 

654 

6,857 

64,099 


Total  Central  Provinces    - 


EAST  AND  WEST  BERAR : 


Pensions  to  Mahratta  Salianadars  ...... 

Mahratta  Cboute 

Political  Pensions,  including  Charitable  and  Religious  Grants 


8,621 

10,811 

dJ522 


MADRAS: 

Tanjore  : 

Allowances  to  the  Relatives,  Servants,  &c.  of  his  late  Highness  the  Rajahl 
of  Tanjore,  including  Commutation  of  Pensions,  &c.    .        .        .        -j 
Allowances  to  the  Family  of  the  late  Rajah  Ameer  Sing 

Masulipatam : 
Stipends  to  the  Family  of  the  late  Nawab  of  Masulipatam 

Ceded  Districts : 

Stipends  and  extra  Allowances  to  the  Families  of  the  late  Hjder  Allj  Ehani 
and  Tippoo  Sultan,  exclusive  of  payments  made  in  Bengal  -        -        .j 

Compensations,  Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances: 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  resumed  Lands,  Offices  and  Privileges,  includingl 
Salt  Compensations    -        -        -        -        -        -        -        --        -J 

Pensions  and  Charitable  Allowances       -        •       .  -        -      .  - 
Pagoda  and  Mosque  Allowances     ----..• 

Midikana,  or  share  of  the  Revenues  of  Malabar  enjoyed  by  the  Nativel 
Princes  of  Malabar    -----•-.-./ 

Carnatic : 

Territorial  and  Political  Pensions  : 

Pensions,  &c.  to  the  Families  and  Dependents  of  the  late  Nawabs,  and  to** 
the  Carnatic  Family  and  Dependents,  &c    -----        -J 

Stipends,  &c.  to  Prince  Azum  Jah  Bahadoor  --...- 
Payment  to  the  French  Government  at  Pondicherry  on  account  of  the^ 
Arrack  Farm  in  the  French  Pettah  at  Masulipatam      -        -        -        -j 

Kumal: 
Stipends  to  the  Families  and  Dependents  of  the  Navrab  of  Kumal    • 


49,578 
1,754 


96,271 

5,860 
18,960 

80,108 


76,148 

5,400 

855 


EASTERN  SETTLEMENTS: 

Political  Pensions  ...... 

Local  Pensions  (Compensation  to  Landowners) 


Total  Madras 


4,185 
S,589 


-     £. 


18,154 


Total  East  and  Wbst  Bbrar    - 


51,882 
4,705 

8,688 


146,194 


81,908 
12,803 


£. 


6,674 


Total  Eastern  Settlements    -    -    -    £• 
Carried  forward    -    -    -  £. 


£. 
1,078,887 


105,865 


18,154 


6,674 


1,504,549 
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No.  14. — Qeneral  Abstract  Account  of  the  Allowances,  &c.  out  of  the  Revennes,  for  Year  ended  80  April  lS65^cont^* 


Brought  forward    -    -    - 

(B.  II.) — ^Allowancbs^  &c.  undbr  Trbatibs  and  Engagements  --eont^. 

Genbral  and  Political— Government  of  India  : 

Payment  to  the  Khan  of  Khelat 

Pensions  exceeding  6,000  rupees  per  annum,  but  not  exceeding  20,000"^ 
rupees  per  annum      -.----...-J 

Pensions  not  exceeding  5,000  rupees  per  annum 

Pension  of  Wajed  Ally  Shah,  ex-King  of  Oude 

Proportion  of  Pension  of  Maharajah  DuUeep  Sing  .... 

Pension  of  Ally  Bahadoor,  ex*Nawab  of  Banda       ..... 

Allowance  for  purchase  of  permanent  houses,  &c.,  to  the  Families  of  thel 
late  Hyder  Ally  Khan  and  Tippo  Sultan    .....        .j 

Pensions  to  the  Family  of  the  ex-Rajah  of  Coorg     ..... 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  Hucks  abolished         ...... 

Pagoda  and  Mosque  Allowances,  &c.      •••.... 

Charitable  Allowahoes 


Total  General  and  PoLrricAL — Government  of  India 
Total  Allowances  and  Assignments  out  of  the  Revenues 


£. 
1,604,549 


No.  15.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Allowances  to  District  and  Village 

Officers,  &c.,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865, 


(B.  III.)— DISTRICT  AND  VILLAGE  OFFICERS : 
Bengal : 


^harges  on  account  of  Khas  Mehal  Collections' 
North  Western  Provinces : 


Allowances  to  District  and  Village  Officers 
Charges  on  account  of  Khas  Mehal  Collections 


Oude: 
Alloivances  to  District  and  Village  Officers  ••---•-.. 

Punjab : 
Mowajeeb  Allowances ..--- 

Bombay  and  Smd : 
Allowances  to  District  and  Village  Officers  --••-.... 

Central  Provinces : 
Allowances  to  Dewasthans  and  Warshasuns  ---..... 

Madras : 
Allowances  to  District  and  Village  Officers  ----•*... 

Total  Allowances  to  Districs  akd  Villaob  OFFXCERSy  &c 


272, 


E  2 


599,178 
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[Parti: 


No.  16.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  Payments,  other  than  Charges  of  Collection, 

for  the  Tear  ended  the  30th  April  1865- 


(B.  IV.)-MISCELLANEOUS : 
North  Western  Provinces : 
Sundry  items         -.---•- 

Oude: 

District  Bik  Establishment   -        -        -        - 
Sundry  items         -.--.-. 

Punjab : 
Sundry  items         -        - 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Redemption  of  Huckdar's  Bonds  -  -  - 
District  D^  Establishment  and  Contingencies 
Sundry  items         -        - 


Central  Provinces : 

District  Dak  Establishment 

Sundry  items         ---.----- 

East  and  West  Berar : 
District  Tappals     --..-.--- 
Sundry  it^m9         - 

Madras : 
Charges  on  account  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition,  &c.    - 
District  Tappal  Establishment        -        -        -        -        • 
Sundry  items 

British  Burmah : 
Sundry  items         -.-----•• 

General  ahd  Political— Government  op  India  : 

District  Dkk  or  Tappal  Establishment 

Sundry  items 


£. 


1,707 
90 


08 
1,585 
2,402 


2,208 
1,160 


545 
1,098 


968 

8,815 

11,042 


410 
351 


Total  Miscellaneous 


£. 

1,614 


1,806 


485 


4,175 


8,868 


2,288 


20,820 


80 


770 


.     £. 


£. 


85,806 


No.  17.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  Contingencies,  Special  and  Tempobabt, 

for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865. 


(B.  V.)— CONTINGENCIES,  SPECIAL  AND  TEMPORARY: 

Bombay  and  Sind : 
Sundry  items      --.------••-•• 

Madras : 
Expenses  on  account  of  the  Cyclone  at  Masulipatam  and  the  Inundation  at  Cuddalore   - 

Total  Coxctikoencies,  Specul  and  Temporaet 
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No.  18.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Military  Charges  of  INDIA,  for  the 
Year  ended  the  30th  April  1866,  including  the  Charges  defrayed  in  England. 


(C.)— A  R  M  Y. 

I. — Effective  Sebvicbs: 

Anny  and  Garrison  Staff  ------- 

Administrative  Staff  ...-.-- 

Regimental  Pay  and  Allowances       -        -        -        -        - 

Commissariat   --------- 

Stud  and  Remount  -------- 

Clothing  -«.------ 

Barrack  ---------- 

Martial  Law    --------- 

Medical  ---------- 

Ordnance         --------- 

Ecclesiastical    --------- 

Education        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -.- 

Surveys,  Topographical  and  Trigonometrical      -        -        - 

Sea  Transport  - 

Miscellaneous  ---.-----• 
Volunteer  Corps       -------- 

11. — Non-Effective  Services: 
Rewards  ---------- 

Retired  Officers        -------- 

Pennons  to  Officers  ------- 

Ditto   to  Widows  and  Orphans      -        -        -        -        - 

CiTil  Pensions  and  Gratuities    ------ 

£arope  Stores  .--.--•- 

£. 


Government 
of  India. 


£. 

287,682 

06,066 

8,903,766 

1,346,817 

122,289 

182,761 

284,192 

18,769 

266,848 

246,260 

14,117 

18,961 

82,693 

197,666 

180,280 

964 


10,071 

9,816 

288,067 

6,128 

10,487 

180,818 


7,487,676 


Madras. 


£. 

121,077 

49,216 

1,542,909 

680,640 

48,862 

26,768 

69,872 

18,604 

96,086 

109,389 

6,063 

2,218 

86,778 

181,339 

2,124 


3,896 

12,728 

280,894 

3,288 

6,927 

76,637 


3,266,663 


Bombay. 


£. 

123,269 

46,080 

1,323,470 

622,636 

416 

43,266 

62,896 

8,131 

88,420 

103,146 

6,644 

4,460 

71,260 

161,972 

148 


1,889 
4,077 
117,639 
2,164 
3,687 
66,666 


2,760,189 


Total  Chabgss  iir  India    -    - 


13,494,467 


CHARGES    IN    ENGLAND: 

Effective  : 
Cost  of  Education  of  Officers  and  Cadets  at  Chatham  and  Sandhurst 

Passageof  Officers  and  Troops  (No.  28) 

The  Imperial  Government  for  Troops  serving  in  India    -        -        - 
Furlough  Allowances     --------- 

Miscellaneous        ...- 


Noh-Effectivb  : 

The  Imperial  Government,  on  Account  of  Retired  Pay,  &c.  of  Troops'! 
serving  or  having  served  in  India ;  Act  26  &  26  Vict.  c.  27  -        -J 

Retired  Pay,  including  Colonels'  Allowances  .        .        .        - 

Pensions,  Lord  Clive's  Fund  ------- 


Receipts  in  Reduction: 
Passage  of  Officers  and  Troops    - 


£. 

9,914 

182,244 

806,000 

169,413 

24 

1,166,696 

217,760 

776,209 

127,769 

1,120,718 

2,287,313 

- 

7,294 

-  -  .  £. 

2^0,019 

lass  OF  India 

16,774,486 

272. 
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No.  19.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Charges  of  INDIA, 
for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865,  including  the  Charges  defrayed  in  England. 


(D.  and  F.  VIII.)^NAVY  AND  MARINE. 

Bengal : 

Master  Attendant's  Office ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charge 
Shipping  Office;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges    • 
Pilot  Schooners     ------.... 

Miscellaneous        ...-----.. 

Chargbs  ok  Account  of  SsA-Goiira  Vessels: 

Wages  of  Commanders,  Officers,  Engineers,  Crews,  &c.  -        -        - 
GoYemment  Steam  Factory,  Steam  Agent  and  Coal  Dep6t8     - 
Charges  of  Victuals        .-----... 

Miscellaneous  Stores     •-....... 

Naval  Storekeeper ;  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingent  Chiurges 
Kidderpore  Dockyard   --------- 

Ordnance  Office  (Marine  Branch)  -        -        • 

Salary  and  Establishment  of  the  Agent  for  Transports     -        -        - 

Marine  Court,  Marine  Surgeons,  &c.      ------ 

Hire  of  Tug  Steamers 

Wages  of  Artificers        -.----.-- 

Ganges  River  Works •        -        -.- 

Conveyance  of  Rangoon,  Bombay,  and  Chittagong  Mail 

Sundry  Items        ------..•. 


Punjab  : 

Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Purchase  of  Stores,  &c.       -        -        -        - 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Naval  Charges  ---------. 

Stores  from  England,  including  (two-thirds)  Freight  -  -  • 
Shipping  Master ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Charges  of  the  Indus  Flotilla  and  other  Miscellaneous  Charges    -^ 


Madras: 

Superintendent  of  Marine ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Master  Attendant's  Office      •        -      ditto      -        -        .      ditto 
Lighthouse  Charges  and  Establishments  at  the  Out-Ports     -        -        -        . 
Stores        --------•---. 


Eastern  Settlements : 

Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Lighthouse  Charges 


£. 

4,888 

2,217 

70,368 

920 


28,321 

14,176 

3,125 

86,864 

1,726 

2,696 

640 

1,237 

999 

10,221 

63,844 

987 

19,787 

4,153 


Carried  forward 


£. 


87,388 


178,664 


14,077 
6,676 


220,079 

12,289 

1,479 

27,222 


4,616 

2,967 
1,308 


2,391 
2,683 


£. 


266,062 


10,658 


261,060 


8,700 


6,074 
660,688 
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No.  10- — G^eral  Abstract  Aeconnt  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Charges  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1865^r£m^. 


Brought  forward 

British  Burmah : 

Superintendent  of  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  and  Superintending  Engineer,  Naval  Dockyard] 
at  Rangoon ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges,  including  Charges  on  I 
Account  of  Steamers,  &c.         ...........J 

Purchase  of  Marine  Stores,  Coal,  &c. •-.. 

Charges  on  Account  of  Arracan  Flotilla       --•---.-. 

Bangoon  Shipping  Office ;  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Sundry  items 


Total  Charges  in  India 

Charges  in  England  : 
Furlough  and  Absentee  Allowances     •-•••-... 
Pensions  and  Retired  Allowances        ---.---.. 
Commutation  of  Pensions  of  Officers  of  the  late  Indian  Navy       .... 
Passage  from  India  of  Officers  of  the  late  Indian  Navy,  on  Abolition  of  that  Service 


£. 
18,899 

7,911 

504 

55 

1,770 


£. 


1,467 

54,084 

941 

1-20 


Total  Marine  Charges  of  India    - 


-    £. 


£. 
560,688 


24,189 


584,777 


56,612 


641,889 


No.  20.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Amount  expended  for  Buildikos, 
Roads,  and  other  Public  Works,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865. 


PUBLIC  WORKS— MILITARY  BUILDINGS. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA: 

Bengal    -.-..--.-- 
NqtUi- Western  ProTinees  ---.-. 

FoDJab    --.--.--.- 
Central  Provinces    -------- 

Bridsb  Bnnnah        -..--.-- 

Oude 

Straits  Settlemjents    -------- 

Minor  Administrations: 
Coorg     .----.-.-. 
Central  India  -.--.-•-- 
Rajpootana      --------- 

ToTAjL  Government  op  India    -    -    -  £. 

Madras  : 
Madras    .-----•--- 
Seconderabad   -----•••-• 

Total  Government  of  Madras    -    -    -    £. 
Bombay  ---------- 

Total  Miutart    -    -    -    £. 


272. 


Consiroetion 

of  Military 

Buildings  and 

Fortifications. 


B  4 


28,461 
65,166 
86,291 
17,484 
46,786 
28,669 
8,466 


19 

6,167 

16,062 


298,500 


72,011 
80,268 


102,299 


252,861 


648,660 


Repairs. 


65^089 

89,242 

45,708 

10,208 

8,098 

4,980 

1,828 


1,464 
8,917 


170,0 14 


14,641 
4,672 


19,118 


27,177 


216,804 


Total. 


88,660 

104,897 

181,994 

27,642 

64,884 

28,649 

4,789 


19 

7,611 

19,979 


468,614 


86,652 
84,860 


121,412 


280,088 


Carried  forward  - 


£• 


864,964 


864,964 
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No.  20. — General  Abstract  Account  of  Amount  expended  for  Buildings,  &c.,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866— con^. 


Brought  forward    -    -    - 

PuBUC  Works — continued. 

GnriL  Administratioit  : 
Madras    --..-...-- 
Bombay  ---...---• 
Ben^l     -...-.---. 
North-Westem  Provinces  -•-•.- 

Punjab     ---..--.-- 
Central  Provinces     -------- 

British  Burmah        •--.---- 

Oude 

Hyderabad       ------..- 

Straits  Settlements    •----•-. 

Minor  Administrations: 
Coorg      -----.-... 

Central  India  --------- 

Rajpootana      --------- 

Total  Civil  Administration    -    -    -    £• 


PuBuc  Improvement: 
Madras    ------.-.- 

Bombay  ----.-.--- 

Bengal     ---------. 

Norfli-Westem  Provinces  ...... 

Punjab     -------.-. 

Central  Provinces     -----••- 

British  Burmah        ••.-.... 

Oude 

Hyderabad       ---....-. 
Straits  Settlements    ----.--• 

Minor  Administrations: 
Coorg      ------•..- 

Centm  India  -----•.., 

Hajpootana      -•--.--.. 

Total  Pubuc  Improvement    •    •    -    £. 


ConttnictioQ  of 
CWU  Buildingpi 

inaU 
DepartmeDto. 


68,498 

108,786 

161,700 

84,^76 

45,279 

26,034 

66,389 

28,667 

6,290 

6,900 


195 

2,228 

114 


595,156 


Construetion  of 
Roads,  Bridges, 
Canals,  Tanks, 
Embankments, 


143,271 

406,220 

202,158 

186,426 

174,877 

129,486 

68,288 

18,490 

88,875 

17,268 


1,076 

26,454 

868 


1,858,196 


Establishments  and  other  Miscellaneous  Charges: 
Madras    ---------- 

Bombay  ---------- 

Ben^     ---------- 

NorUi-Westem  Provinces  -•---• 

Punjab    ----•--.-- 

Central  Provinces     -------- 

British  Burmah        -.-•--.- 

CTude -        . 

Hyderabad       -.--•---. 
Straits  Settlements    -------- 


Minor  Administrations: 


Coorg 

Central  India 
Rajpootana 


Repairs. 


£. 


11,048 

26,010 

57,110 

14,255 

10,308 

2,161 

8,615 

1,996 

423 

1,251 


107 
698 
102 


129,064 


Repairs. 


£. 

227,226 

59,288 

181,757 

145,668 

147,098 

14,746 

9,920 

18,840 

1,169 

2,188 


2,674 

18,415 

189 


769,068 


Total. 


79,546 

129,796 

218,810 

98,881 

55,582 

28,185 

70,004 

25,668 

6,718 

8,151 


802 

2,921 

216 


Total. 


£. 

870,497 

465,508 

888,910 

282,089 

821,975 

144,282 

73,168 

32,830 

89,544 

19,896 


8,749 

89,869 

1,007 


186,266 

184,668 

116,522 

151,999 

119,617 

50,878 

48,588 

26,574 

12,912 

7,278 


1,202 

11,890 

4,866 


Total  Establishments    -    •    -    £. 
Carried  forward    -    -    -    £, 


£. 
864,004 


724,220 


2,127,264 


817,105 


4,538,648 
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No.  20. — G^eral  Abstract  Account  of  Amount  expended  for  Buildings^  &c.,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1865 — co7U^, 


Brought  forward 
PuBUC  Works — ccmtmued. 
Tools  and  Plutt: 


Madras  -  -  - 
Bombay  -  -  . 
Bengal  .        -        - 

Norm  Western  Provinces 
Punjab  •        -        - 

Central  Province  - 
British  Burmah    - 
Oude    .... 
Hyderabad   .        .        - 
Straits  Settlements 


Minor  Administrations  : 


Coorg  - 
Central  India 
Rajpootana  - 


Unclassified  Cbarobs^  being  Payments  to  Contractors; 
Expenditure  on  Stock,  Purchase  of  Materials,  &c. 

Central  Provinces  ...-..•.. 

Hyderabad   --.-------- 


Minor  Administrations: 


Coorg  - 
Central  India 
Rajpootana  - 


Deduct  decrease  on  balances,  i.e.y  refunds  from  Contractors  and  value 
of  Stores  issued  to  works  and  included  in  above  account,  but  paid 
for  in  previous  year. 

Madras         -.- 

Bombay        -..-.-.-..-- 
Bengal  --.--.-----. 

North  Western  Provinces      --- 

Punjab  ....         ........ 

British  Burmah     ----.--...- 

Oude 

Straits  Settlements 


Bengal : 

Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  Railway      ..... 
Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways  ;  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contin-^ 

gencies,  and  other  Charges  ..---...i 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent.  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Local] 

Fund 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  ContinO 

gencies,  and  other  Charges  .--.....j 

Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  Railways    ---.-- 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent.  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Locall 

Fund J 


16,322 
83,871 
71,137 
85,195 
72,880 
6,(305 
13,862 
10,232 


Total 


30,448 
7,303 

72,400 


Carried  forward    -    -    -    £. 


£. 


17,968 

50,571 

10,383 

13,981 

14,128 

9,061 

8,084 

2,381 

619 

419 


507 
4,766 

868 


Total  Tools  and  Plant    -    - 


16,041 
8,967 


203 

10,261 

1,709 


360,094 


119,151 


47,386 


166,636 


272. 


£. 
4,633,643 


128,621 


37,181 


4,699,445 


369,094 


4,340,361 


4,340,351 
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FINANCE    AND    REVENUB   ACCOUNTS    OF   THE 
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No  20. — General  Abstract  Accoant  of  Amount  expended  for  Buildings,  &c.,  for  Year  ended  30  April  lM6^cani*. 


Brought  forward    -    • 
Public  Works — continued. 


Oude: 


Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  Railways    -        -        -        -        - 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contin-1 
gencies,  and  other  Charges J  i 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Locall 
Fond J 


Punjab: 

Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  Railway     • 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways;  Salaries,  Establishments,  Contingencies,! 
and  other  Charges      ------        ..--j 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent.  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Local! 
Fund J 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  Railways    «.----- 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways;  Salaries,  Establishments,  Contingencies, 

and  other  Charges      ---------- 

Charges  on  account  of  Canal  Department        ------ 

Railway  Special  Commissioner      -        -        -        -        -        --- 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Local  \ 
Fund 


'^ 


Madras :  ' 

i 

Compensation  for  Lands  taken  for  Railway,  Irrigation  and  Canal  Com-1 
panies        -----------        -jl 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways;  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contin-!! 

gencies,  and  other  Charges J 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  -        .        - 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent.  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Local  \ 
Fund j 


British  Burmah  : 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent.  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Locall 
Fund J 


Genkral  and  Political — Goyernment  of  India  : 
Railway  Special  Commissioner 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Locall 

Fund / 

Miscellaneous  Charges -.-. 


6,600 


Central  Provinces  : 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Railways;  Salaries,  Establishments, Contingencies,! 
and  other  Charges      --------- 

Proportion  of  1  per  Cent  Income  Tax  allotment  transferred  to  Local!  ^  ^^^ 

Fund         -        -        -        --        -        -. J  ' 


27,599 

4,187 

4,524 

26,300 


39 

82,800 

593 


166,586 


11,452 


77,572 


279,408 


7,241 


62,610 


6,600 


33,432 


Carried  forward    - 


£. 


£. 
4,340,861 


644,846 


4,985,197 
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No.  20.— General  Abstract  Account  of  Amount  expended  for  Buildings,  &c.,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1866— con^. 


Brought  forward    -    -    - 
Public  Works — continued. 

Loss   BT    EXCHAITGB   ON    RaILWAT   TRANSACTIONS. 

Government  of  India : 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  the  Amount  drawn  inl 
India  bj  the  East  India  Railway  Company     •        •        -  j 

Gain  on  Capital  and  Net  Traffic  Receipts  -        •        - 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  the  Amount  drawn  inl 
India  on  account  of  the  Jubbulpore  Line         -        -        -J  I 

I 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  the  Amount  drawn  in\j 

India  by  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Comftany      -        -J ' 

Gain  on  the  Net  Traffic  Receipts        ... 


Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  the  Amount  drawn  in^ 
India  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Company        -       .  j 

Deduct  gain  on  Capital  Receipts        .... 


Punjab : 

Loss  by  diflference  of  Exchange  on  the  Amount  drawn  inl 
India  by  the  Punjab  Railway  Company  .        -        -        -j 

Deduct  gain  on  Capital  and  Net  Traffic  Receipts 


Madras  : 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  Advances  made  to  the 
Madras  Railway  Company     .        .        -        -        . 

Deduct  gain  on  Capital  and  Net  Traffic  Receipts 


'} 


Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  Advances  made  to  thel 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company     -        -        -J 

Deduct  gain  on  Net  Traffic  Receipts  .        -        . 


Bombay  and  Sind  : 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  Advances  made  to  the! 
Railway  Companies  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  SindJ 

Deduct  gain  on  Capital  and  Net  Traffic  Receipts 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  account  of  Advancesi 
made  for  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla  and  Indus  Valley  I 
Survey  ---•--.-.] 


Deduct  gain  on  Receipts 


45,501 
67,841 


1,781 
8,538 


2,663 
472 


22^428 
17,929 


6,857 
1,782 


119,854 
20,271 


1,564 
211 


£. 


Excess  gain 
21,750 

83,142 


Excess  gain 
1,802 


2,181 


24,742 
520 


4,494 


4,625 


99,588 


1,853 


Total  Charges  on  Account  of  Buildings,  Roads,  &c. 


£. 


11,771 


24,222 


9,119 


100,936 


£. 
4,985,197 


146,048 


5,1^1,245 


272. 


F  2 
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FINANCE   AND    REVENUE   ACCOUNTS   OP  THE 


[PartL 


No.  21.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Charges  on  Account  of  Civil  Services 

of  INDIA,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  AprU  1865. 


(F.  II.)— SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  PUBLIC  DEPARTMENTS : 

Bengal : 

Salary  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  .---------- 

Household  of  Lieutenant  Governor    ---------- 

Legislative  Council ;  Salary  of  the  Secretary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies     - 

Public  Oflices ;  comprising  the  Benjral  Secretariat  and  Office  of  Account  and  AuditJ 
Money  Order  Department,  Government  Savings  Bank,  Superintendent  of  Stationery 
and  Agent  for  Government  Consignments,  Labour  Transport  Department,  &c.  -         -J 

Ecclesiastical  Department ;  Cathedral  and  Church  Establishment         -        -        -        - 

Medical  Department;  Allowances  to  Surgeons,  Assistant  Surgeons, dec, including  valuel 
of  Medical  Stores  -•------.---) 


North  Western  Provinces : 

Salary  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor     ---------- 

Household  of  Lieutenant  Governor    ---------- 

Public  Offices;  comprising  the   Secretariat,   Accountant's  Office,  Civil  Paymaster's' 
Office,  Currency  Department  and  Oordoo  Translator        -        -        -        -        -        -j 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment         ----------. 

Medical  Department ;  Allowances  to  Surgeons,  Assistant  Surgeons,  dec.        ... 

Government  Press     ------------- 


Oude : 

Chief  Commissioner  at  Lucknow;  Salaiy  and  Allowances  of  the  Chief  Commissioner,  1 
his  Secretary  and  Military  Secretary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges     -        -J 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment       --- 

Medical  Department ;  Allowances  to  Surgeons,  Assistant  Surgeons,  &c. 


Punjab  : 

Salary  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor     -•-.-.-.. 

Household  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor       •----•-. 

Public  Offices ;  Accountant's,  Civil  Paymaster's,  Civil  Pension  Paymaster's,  Secretariat,"! 
Currency  Department,  &c      ---------.        -j 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment       --.. 

Medical  Department;   Allowances  to   Surgeons,  Assistant  Surgeons,  &c.,  including 
Vaccine  Charges    ------------- 


Bombay  and  Bind : 

Salaries  of  the  Governor  and  Members  of  the  Council 

Governor's  Household        .-- 

Salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Sind,  including  Establishment  and  Contingencies  - 

Legislative  Council ;  Salary  of  the  Secretary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 

Public  Offices  at  the  Presidency  ;  comprising  the  Secretariat,  General  Treasury,  Offices! 
of  Acc6unt  and  Audit,  Savings  Bank,  Currency  Department,  &c.    -        -        -        .j 

Printing  Charges 

Stationery 

Ecclesiastical  Establishment       -------.-. 

Medical  Department,  including  Vaccine  Charges  --•-.. 


Carried  forwarc . 


10,000 
3,845 
1,953 

114,050 

2-2,940 
28,109 


10,000 
2,254 

87,450 

16,745 
18,131 
16,380 


16,421 

4,113 
6,305 


10,000 
1,118 

82,017 

17,496 

18,565 


25,397 

11,774 

11,206 

2,299 

87,773 

4,126 

8,748 

29,452 

25,996 


-    -  £. 


£. 


180,912 


100,960 


26,839 


74,196 


201,771 


584,678 
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No.  21.— General  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1866 — continued. 


BroQght  forward    -    •    - 
(F.  II.) — Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments — continued. 

Central  Provinces : 

Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  of  the  Chief  Commissioner     -        - 

Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  of  the  Deputy  Auditor  and  Accountant  General 

Medical  Department,  including  Vaccine  Charges 

Ecclesiastical  Department  -        -        --        -        •- 

Paper  Currency  Department,  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  -        -        - 

East  and  West  Berar  : 

Salary  of  the  Military  Secretary,  including  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  of\ 
the  Secretary's  OflSce     ------------J 

Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  of  Deputy  Auditor  and  Accountant  General     - 
Medical  Department,  including  Vaccine  Establishment        --••.. 

Madras : 


Salaries  of  the  Governor  and  Members  of  Council      ---... 
Governor's  Household        -----.---•. 

Pablic  OflBcea;  compriring  the  Secretariat,  General  Treasury,  Offices  of  Account  andl 

Audit,  Currency  Deparrment,  &c.  •----.--.-/ 
Ecclesiastical  Department  j  Church  Establishment,  including  Salaries  of  the  Bishop,\ 

Archdeacon,  Cnaplains,  &c.   -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -'.        •        -j 

Medical  Department;  Allowances  to  Surgeons,  Assistant  Surgeons,   &c.,  including \ 

Vaccine  Establishment  ---------..--* 

Board  of  Examiners ;  Salary  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Office  Establishment, 

Moonshee  Allowance,  &c.       ---•--.-... 
Stationery ----...., 


Eastern  Settlements : 

Salaries  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp        --.-.. 

Salaries  of  Resident  Councillors  and  Assistant  Residents  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,! 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  and  Superintendent  of  Province  Wellesley,  including  Esta-  ^ 
blishment  and  Contingent  Charges  --•--•-.•] 

Ecclesiastical  Department;  Salary  of  Chaplains,  Church  Establishment  and  Contingent! 
Charges        -•---•----.---J 

Medical  Department;  Salaries  and  Establishments  of  Surgeons,  Assistant  Surgeons,  &c. 

British  Burmah : 

Chief  Commissioner ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges         .        .        . 
Eccl^iastical  Department  --.-•-----*- 

Medical  Department ;  Salaries  of  Surgeons,  &c. ... 

Office  of  Account ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies        -        -        -        .        • 
Miscellaneous   -------------- 


General  and  Political — Government  of  India: 

Salaries  of  the  Governor  General  and  Members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  including^ 

Travelling  Allowances  of  Additional  Members         .--..-        -J 
Governor  General's  Household  ----------- 

Indian  iSecretariats ;  Foreign,  Home,  Financial,  Public  Works,  and  Military  Depart- \ 

ments   ---------------J 

Public  Offices ;    comprising    the  Accountant   General's   Office,    General    and   Loan  \ 

Branches,  General  Treasury,  Civil  Paymaster's  and  Auditor  General's  Offices,  &c.    -  f 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Examiners ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  -  * 
Paper  Currency  Establishment  and  other  Charges        -        -        -  -         -         - 

Ecclesiastical  Department ;  Salary  and  Visitation  Allowance  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  Salary  \ 

of  Domestic  Chaplain,  Archdeacon,  &c.  -----.-.J 

Medical  Department  -.----.-,.- 

Printing  Establishments  in  the  Secretariats  and  Office  of  Account        -        -        - 


272. 


Total  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Public  Departments 


£• 


16,168 
2,180 
8,013 
1,976 
1,072 


2,436 

1,453 
1,082 


25,600 

8,886 

75,849 

40,684 

23,479 

1,721 
23,560 


4,889 
13,550 

2,712 
2,652 


9,072 
3,743 
5,428 
3,178 
193 


77,784 

14,714 

110,508 

44,332 

4,085 
8,376 


443 

22,687 


£. 
584,67S 


29,399 


4,971 


199,77l> 


23,803 


21,614 


286,817 


1,161|060 
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No.  21. — General  Abstract  Aceount  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1865 — continued^ 


(R  III-.)— LAW  AND  JUSTICE  : 

Bengal : 

Justices  of  the  Peace  :  Salaries  of  the  Justices,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  - 
Court  of  Small  Causes  at  the  Presidency :  Salaries  of  the  Judges,  Establishment  and  1 

Contingent  Charges j 

Coroner^s  Office :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Provincial  and  Zillah  Courts  : 

Provincial,  City  and  District  Courts,  including  Courts  of  Small  Causes  in  the  Mofussil 

Registration  of  Assuiances         -.-----.--- 

Superintendent  and  Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs     --..--- 

Inspector  of  Graols      -------.----- 

Mofussil  Gaol  Charges,  including  Diet,  &c.,  of  Convicts  transported  to  the  Eastern^ 
Settlements    --------------j 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Sudder  Dewanny  and  Nizamut  Adawluts :  Salaries  6f  the  Judges,  Establishment  and^ 
Contingencies         -------------J 

Civil  and  Criminal  Courts  :  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingencies         -        -        - 

Registration  of  Assurances         ---.---.-.• 

Inspector  of  Prisons :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies    -         -         -        -        . 

Charges  on  account  of  Prisoners ;  €^ol  Establishments,  Diet,  Clothing,  Medicines,  &c. 

Oiidc: 

Judicial  Commissioner :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies         .... 

Commissioners  of  Circuit :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  .... 

Civil  and  Criminal  Courts — Deputy  Commissioner,  &c. :  Salaries,  Establishment  and) 
Contingencies -...j 

Gaol  Establishments  and  Contingencies,  includin|r  Diet,  Clothing,  &;c.,  to  Prisoners 

Punjab  : 

Judicial  Commissioner :  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  •        .        -        .        • 
Commissioners  of  Circuit :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Civil  and  Criminal  Courts :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Inspector  of  Prisons  ----------•-.. 

Charges  on  account  of  Prisoners :  Gaol  Establishments,  Diet,  Clothing,  Medicines,  &c. 

Bombay  and  Sind : 

High  Court  and  other  Local  Courts  within  its  Jurisdiction  : 

High  Court  of  Judicature  —  Salaries  of  the  Judges,   Establishment  and  ConO 
tingencies,    including   Salaries   and   Establishments   of  the   Government  Law  J 


n^e 
Ofiicers,  &c. 
Coroner's  Office  -        .        -        - 

Sheriff's  Establishment         .        -        - 
Court  of  Small  Causes  at  the  Presidency 
House  of  Correction    -        -        -        . 


Provincial  Courts,  including  Mofussil  Courts  of  Small  Causes 

Registration  of  Assurances    ---.--.. 

Mofussil  Gaols :    Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  of  In-T 
spec  tor,  and  Provisions,  Clothing,  &c.,  to  Prisoners      -        •        -/ 


£. 

212,820 

3,009 

46,812 


4,603 

12,040 

1,130 


407,267 
4,137 
4,789 
4,957 

136,000 


33,308 

217,824 

1,475 

4,816 

69,334 


6,203 
8,859 

86,109 

21,142 


8,260 

20,410 

121,718 

2,464 
44,759 


80,622 

896 

1,905 

12,646 

8,253 


262,141 


Carried  forward    - 


-  £. 


675,728 


816,756 


70,813 


197,611 


366,363 


1,527,206 
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IJo.  81.— Oeneral  Abstract  AoeounI  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  \S6^--continued. 


Brought  forward    -    • 
(F.  III.) — Law  and  Justice — continued. 

Central  Provinces : 

Judicial  Commissioner :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies         - 

CiTil  and  Criminal  Courts :  including  Courts  of  Small  Causes,  Salaries,  Establishments! 

and  Contingencies "'        'i 

Gaol  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  and  Provisions,  Clothing,  &c.,  to  Prisoners 

East  and  West  Berar  : 


Civil  and  Criminal  Courts 

Gaol  Establishment  and  Contingencies 


Madras  : 

Hif^  Court,  and  other  Local  Courts  within  its  Jurisdiction  : 

High  Court  of  Judicature — Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  including! 

Salaries  and  Establishments  of  the  GoTcmment  Law  Officers,  &c.       -        - 
Coroner's  Office  ----------- 

Sheriff's  Office    ...        - 

Court  of  Small  Causes  at  the  Presidency       -        -        -         • 

Insolvent  Debtors'  Court     --.. 

Allowances  for  Establishment,  &c.,  to  the  Administrator  General 
Magisterial  Courts  at  the  Presidency   ..------ 


Proyincial  and  Zillah  Courts : 

Provincial,  Civil  and  Criminal  Courts 

R^istrar  General  of  Assurances :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Con-1 


tingencies,  &c. 


Mofussil  Gaols  :    Salary,  Establishment  and  Contin^i^encies  of  the! 
Inspector  General,  and  Provisions,  Clothing,  5cc.,  to  Prisoners     -j 


£. 

247,463 
8,2Sl 

61,180 


Eastern  Settlements : 

Salaries  of  the  Recorders  and  Registrar,  Establishments  of  the  Courts  of  Judicature,! 
Courts  of  Requests,  Sheriff,  and  Coroner,  &c.  in  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore  \ 
and  Malacca  ------------ 

Salary,  Establishment,  &c.  of  Superintendents  of  Convicts,  including  Diet,  Clothing,  &c.! 
U>  Convicts  and  Prisoners       ----.---.--j 


British  Burmah : 

Ciril  and  Criminal  Courts :  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the! 

several  Deputy  and  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  of  the  Magistrate  of  Rangoon         -/ 
Gaol  Establishment  and  ContinjTencies,  including  Diet«  Clothing,  &c.  to  Prisoners 
Port  Blair:  Settlement  and  Marine  Charges,  Commissariat  Establishment,  and  Stock! 

purchase --------        -j 


General  and  Political — Government  of  India: 

High  Court  of  Judicature :  Salaries  of  the  Chief  Justice,   Puisne   Judges,   Officersl 

and  Establishments   under  the  High  Court,  including  Salaries  and  Establishments  J 

of  the  Government  Law  Officers,  and  Contingent  Charges         -        -        -        -        -J 

Civil  and  Criminal  Courts :  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingencies 

Gaol  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  &c.  .-...-. 


F4 


801,874 


£. 
1,527,266 


Total  Law  and  Justice    - 


-     £, 


79,446 


7,684 


878,184 


22,630 


118,025 


136,489 


2,264,424 
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No*  21. — General  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866 — continued. 


(F.  IV.)— POLICE : 


Bengal : 


Calcutta  Police :  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  of  the  Commissioner^ 
and  Executive  Police,  &c.       ---...--.--J 

Suburban  Police         .---•• 

Inspector  General  of  Police,  including  Constabulary  Force  ------ 

Bhootan  Expedition  Charges .-- 

Cossia  Expedition  Charges  -.-.-..---- 


North  Western  Provinces : 
Inspector  General  of  Police,  Deputy  and  Assistant  Inspectors  General 
Establishment  of  Superintendents,  Inspectors,  Constables,  and  Mounted  Constables,  &c, 

Oude: 
Civil  and  Military  Police 


Punjab : 
Inspector  General  of  Police  ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges 
Executive  Police  Force,  including  Military  Police,  &c.        .        .        -        - 


Bombay  and  Sind : 
Police  Charges  at  the  Presidency        -        -        - 
Mofussil  Police,  including  Guzerat  Irregular  Horse 

Central  Provinces : 
Inspector  General  of  Police        -        •        -        • 


I 


Police;    Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  including  Executive  and  Mounted! 
Police J 

East  and  West  Berar : 
Inspector  General  of  Police        --------.. 


Salary  and  Establishment  of  the  Superintendent,  including  Thanadaree  Establishment,  1 
Mounted  Police,  &c.       ---------.        ..j 

Madras : 
Police  Charges  at  the  Presidency,  including  Marine  Police  ---... 
Provincial  Police,  and  Sibbundy  Corps 


Eastern  Settlements : 
Police  Charges  -        -        -        - 


British  Burmah: 
Police ;  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingencies 


General  and  Political — Government  of  India  : 
Inspector  General  of  Police        -----..-.. 
Suppression  of  Thuggee  * - 

Salaries;  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  including  Executive  and  Mounted  Police 

Total  Police 


£. 


85,566 

6,76 
484,647 
9,746 
166 


14,891 
868,644 


6,897 
286,361 


89,874 
857,682 


8,821 
116,118 


988 
26,702 


28,248 
829,748 


4,629 

11,987 

4,132 


-  £. 


585,864 

378,435 
118,856 


292,258 


397,006 


119,934 


26,635 


862,996 
4,466 

119,462 


20,648 


2,361,660 
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No.  21.— General  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866— cow^ucA 


(F.  V.)— EDUCATION,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Bengal : 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspectors  of  Schools    ----- 

Presidency,  Medical,  Sanscrit,  and  other  Colleges  at  Calcutta  and  in  the  Mofussil 
Schools  at  the  Presidency  and  in  the  Provinces   --•-.-- 
Donations  to  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions,  &c.   ------ 

Grants-in-aid     ------------- 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Schools,  audi 
Scientific  Institutions     ------------J 


Oude: 
Grants-in-aid  to  Schools     -        -        -        - 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspectors 
Schools     .------ 


Punjab : 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspector  of  Schools      ---.•- 
Lahore  and  Delhi  Colleges  ..--------- 

City  and  Zillah  Schools,  including  Lahore  Medical  School  and  Grants-in-aid 

Scientific  Institution,  5cc.,  Government  Book  Dep6t  and  Grants  to  the  Agri-Horticul«1 
taral  Society  -------------         j 

Bombay  and  Sind : 

Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspectors  of  Schools     •---.. 

Bombay  University,  Grant  Medical  College,  EngUsh  and  Vernacular  Schools,  inclndmg\ 
grants  for  Educational  purposes       -        -        -        -        -.        --        -       -j 

Scientific  Societies  and  other  Public  Institutions,  &c.  -•-*•-• 


Central  Provinces : 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspector  of  Schools 
School  Establishment,  including  Grants-in*Aid   - 
Scientific  Institution,  &c*  •        .        •        •        • 


East  and  West  Berar  ; 
School  Establishment 


Madras: 

Krector  of  Public  Instruction  and  Inspectors  of  Schools;  Salaries,  Establishment  andl 
Contingent  Charges        ---------.        ..i 


Madras  University ;  Presidency  College,  Medical  College,  Civil  Engineering  College,! 
Provincial  and  Vernacular  Schools,  &c.   -        •        -        -        .        ...       .J 

Scientific  Institutions ;  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  Library  of  Oriental  Manuscripts,"! 
.   Public  Observatory,  &c  --•----...        .  f 

Sundry  Items    ------••-•... 


Eastern  Settlements : 
Allowances  to  Schools^  &c. 


21,624 
59,758 
43,796 
14,867 
27,080 


3,141 
3,699 
6,230 


12,057 

3,121 

30,339 

834 


15,045 
56,134 
14,490 


4,031 

10,874 

8 


12,894 

48,087 

12,531 
315 


£. 


166,525 
82,248 


Carried  forward    - 


£. 


27-2. 


13,070 


46,351 


85^669 


14^913 
2|669 


73,777 

2,639 


487,761 
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No.  dl.--'General  Abstract  Acoount  of -Civil  Serytoes  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  ISOd—conMnnecL 


Bronght  forward    -    - 
(F.  V.)— Education,  Science  and  ART^continued^ 

British  Burmah : 

Schools ;  Salaries,  Establishments  and  Contingencies,  inclading  Orants-in-Aid 
Miscellaneous   -----------•-, 

Gbmbral  and  Political — Government  of  India  : 

Calcutta  University ;  Salary,  Establishment  and  Contingencies  of  the  Registrar,  Allow- 1 
ances  to  Examiners,  &c.  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        ...       -j 

Survey  and  Observatories,  including  Museums,  &c.      .---.-- 
School  Establishment  and  Contingencies,  dec.       .••..... 

Total  Education,  Science  and  Art 


(R  VI.)— POLITICAL  AGENCIES  AND  OTHER  FOREIGN  SERVICES: 


Bengal : 

Charges  of  the  Political  Agencies  under  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
Temporary  Embassies  and  Missions    ..-•.. 
Sundry  Items     ------..-- 


North  Western  Provinces : 
Chaises  of  the  Political  Agencies  under  the  Lieutenant  Goyemor         .        •        • 

Punjab : 

Pay  of  Britisii  Envoy  at  Cabool,  and  other  Political  Establishments  and  Contingenti 
Sundry  Items    ---•-.--..         ... 


Bombay  and  Sind : 


Residents  ana  Political  Agents,  &c.  at  Foreign  Courts  .... 

Political  Agent  at  Aden ;  Salaries,  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges    - 
Sundry  Items    -p^---------. 

Central  Provinces : 
Sundiy  Items 


Madras : 

Residents  and  Agents  at  Foreign  Courts ;  Allowances,  Establishments  and  Contingent! 
Charges  -.-•----i--....j 

British  Burmah: 

Political  Establishment  and  Contingent  Charges  -••-•... 


General  and  Political— Government  of  India  : 

Residents  and  Political  Agents,  &c.  at  Foreign  Courts ;  Salaries,  Allowances,  Establidh-1 
ments  and  Contingencies  -        --        -        -        -        -        -        .        ..J 

Temporary  Embassies  and  Missions     •---••.... 

Presents  made  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General,  and  Allowances  to  Vakeek^l 
Natives  of  Rank,  &c. ...j 

Sundry  Items    -        -.-        -        -        ..... 


8,749 

2,647 

668 


6^27 
10,015 


66,090 

16,040 

8,058 


88,628 

1,267 

84,869 

486 


Total  Poutkul  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services    - 


-    £. 


581,980 


6,958 


708 


16,542 


85,058 


54 


6,674 


4,170 


120,250 


240,404 
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No.  31. — (General  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  India^  for  Year  ended  30  April  1866— cwi^lntie^?. 


(F.  VIL)— SUPERANNUATION  ANI>  RETIRED  ALLOWANCES,  AND 
GRATUITIES  FOR  CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES: 

Bengal : 

Pensions  of  the  Revenue  Department  ------.-•- 

Pensions  of  other  Public  Departments,  &c. - 

Oratuities  and  Donations  for  Charitable  and  other  purposes,  including  Charges   on 
account  of  Hospitab  and  Dispensaries,  &c«       .....•- 

North  Western  Provinces : 

Pensions  of  the  Revenae  Department  ---------- 

Pensions  of  other  Public  Departments,  including  Mutiny  Pensions        •        -        •        - 
Crratuities  and  Donations  for  Charitable  and  other  purposes,  including  Charges  on) 
account  of  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries       -----.--.j 

Oude  : 

Pensions  of  the  Revenue  Department   -        -        -        -'- 

Pensions  of  other  Public  Departments  ------... 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  including  Gratuities  and  Donations  for  Charitable  and  otherl 
purposes         -.•------•---        -j 

Punjab  : 

Pensions  of  the  Revenue  Department  -        -        •        -- 
Pensions  of  other  Public  Departments,  &c.  including  Mutiny  Pensions 
Dispensaries  and  Hospitals  and  other  Charitable  Allowances  -        •        -        - 

Gratuities,  &c.  to  Discharged  Men  of  different  Departments  -        -        -        -        - 

Bombay  and  Sind : 

Superannuations  of  the  Revenue  Department         -.--.---"j^ 
Superannuations  of  other  Public  Departments       --------J 

Donations,  &c.  to  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  and  other  Charitable  Institutions   -        •        - 
Donations  to  Service  Funds         ------.---- 

Gratuities  and  Special  Rewards  ----•----.- 

Central  Provinces : 

Pensions  of  the  Revenue  Department  -----------1 

Pensions  of  other  Public  Departments  -        -        -        -        -        -        ...j 

Charitable  Dispensaries       -- -•.. 

Gratuities  and  Charitable  Allowances  ---•-«... 

East  and  West  Berar : 

Pensions    ---r---------.. 

Gratuities,  &c.    --------.---- 


Madras: 

Pensions  of  the  Revenue  Department  -        -        -       .        . 
Pensions  of  other  PuUic  Departments,  Sec  -        -        •        - 

Annuities  of  the  Old  Civil  Find 

Donations  to  Service  Funds         ------ 

Donations  to  Public  and  Charitable  InstitutionS|  Gratuities,  &c. 


272. 


G  2 


£. 


87,096 
44,468 


10,546 
20,516 

14,042 


497 
3,322 

4,267 


2,144 

12,017 

8,388 

550 


47,631 

33,359 

186,262 

13,444 


16,169 

3,202 
4,290 


228 
112 


16,558 
26,110 
17,877 
195,258 
39,594 


Carried  forward  • 


^,564 


45,104 


8,086 


23,099 


280,696 


22,661 


340 


295,406 


756,956 
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No.  21. — General  Abstract  Account  of  Ciyil  Serrices  of  India,  for  Year  aided  80  April  1865 — continued. 


Brought  forward    -    - 

(F.  VII.) — Superannuation  and  Betirbd  Allowances,  and  Gratuities  for 
Charitable  and  other  Purposes— ^onftntitf^i. 

Eastern  Settlements : 

Pensions    -------------- 

Hospitals,  including  Gratuities,  &c«      ......... 

British  Burmah : 


Pensions  of  the  Revenue  Department  -        ........ 

Pensions  of  other  Public  Departments         -• 

Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  including  Gratuities  and  other  Charitable  Allowances 


General  and  Political — Goy£rnment  of  India: 


Pensions    ----«-• 

Donation  to  Service  Funds  -        -        -        - 
Gratuities,  &c.  for  Charitable  and  other  purposes 


Total  Superannuations,  &c. 


(F.  IX.)— MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bengal : 

Subsistence  Allowance  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ 
Petty  Establishments  and  Contingencies 


Tom*  Charges  of  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor    - 
Assessment  and  Rates  on  Government  Buildings 
Sundry  Items     -.--.- 


North  Western  Provinces : 

Subsistence  Allowance  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ,  &c. 
Tour  Charges  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor    .        .        - 
Endowed  Gardens,  Tea  Nurseries  and  Plantations 
Sundry  Items     .-..--•- 


Oude : 

Subsistence  Allowance  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ 
Sundry  Items     -.-.---- 


Punjab : 

Botanical  Gardens,  Tea  Nurseries  and  Plantations 
Discount  on  Supply  Bills    -        -        -        -        - 
Tour  Charges  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor    - 
Sundry  Items     --.--.. 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Allowances  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ,  and  to  Junior  Civil  Servants  while"! 
qualifying  for  Employment  in  Public  Offices    -.------J 

Contribution  to  the  Municipal  Fund     .-.----.- 

Tour  Charges  of  the  Gt)vemor     ....-..-.. 

Sundry  Items     -        -        ... 


Carried  forward 


£. 
756,956 


1,266 

251 

8,278 

4,276 

10,933 


1,414 

8,066 

6,925 

12,101 


40 
1,041 


2,614 

4,968 

3,952 

16,438 


5,385 

3,248 

2,944 

24,054 


1,041,667 


20,004 


28,506 


1,081 


27,972 


.    £. 


35,581 


108,144 
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No.  21. — Greneral  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  IndiOi  for  Year  ended  80  April  1865 — continued. 


Brought  forward 
(F.  IX.)— Miscellaneous — continued. 


Central  Provinces 

Discount  on  Supply  Bills    - 
Sundry  Items     -        -        . 


East  and  West  Berar : 

Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange  on  Hyderabad  Rupees  • 
Sundiy  Items    ••-••.• 


Madras: 

Allowances  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ,  and  to  Junior  Civil  Servants  qnalifyingi 
for  the  Public  Service     - 


Conservancy  Establishment  and  Contribution  to  Municipal  Fund  • 
Tour  Charges  of  the  Grovemor    --.-•. 
House  Rent  and  Taxes        ........ 

Sundry  Items     ---..-.-. 


Eastern  Settlements : 

Charges  for  Suppression  of  Piracy 
Sundry  Items    -        -        -        . 


British  Burmah : 

Sundry  Items    -        -        * 
Conservancy  Assignment  - 


General  ahd  Political — Government  op  India: 

Allowances  to  Civil  Servants  out  of  Employ,  and  to  Junior  Civil  Servants  qualifying  for" 
the  Public  Service  .--.. 


Gtevemor  General's  Tour  Charges       -        -        -        . 
Discount  on  Bills  and  Loss  by  difference  of  Exchange 
Sundry  Items    -------- 


) 


Total  MiscELLANEOut^ 


(F.  X.)— CIVIL  CONTINGENCIES: 
Bengal: 
Compensation  for  Loss  of  Property  in  the  late  Cyclone        - 


North  Western  Provinces : 

Charges  on  account  of  Agricultural  Exhibition 

Charges  on  account  of  Cotton  Experiments  ----... 
Compensation  for  Loss  of  Property  and  other  Charges  on  account  of  the  Mutiny  - 
Sundry  Items    •------••••.. 


Carried  forward 


272. 


G3 


1,957 
5,467 


10,601 
'755 


16,790 

3,858 

8,415 

2,002 

26,201 


6,858 

468 


1,721 
400 


14,687 

86,082 
42,700 
91,682 


-     £. 


-     £. 


£. 
108,144 


7,424 


11,446 


51,261 


6,821 


2,121 


185,061 


872,268 


4,598 
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No.  21  .—General  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Services  of  India,  for  Year  ended  80  April  1865— oon^tMcL 


Broaght  forward 

(F.    X.) — CJlVIL   CONTINGBNGIBS— <XHI<m»0d 


Oude: 


Compensation  for  Loss  of  Property  during  the  Mutiny 
Charges  on  account  of  the  Oude  Exhibition 


Punjab : 

Payments  for  Capture  of  Rao  Shahib,  a  Rebel  - 
Charges  on  account  of  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
Charges  on  account  of  the  Punjab  Exhibition     - 
Sundry  Items    -------- 

Charges  on  account  of.  Experimental  Silk  Operations  • 
Compensation  for  Loss  of  Property  daring  the  Mutby 


Bombay  and  Sind : 

Charges  on  account  of  Cotton  Experiments 
Charges  on  account  of  Exhibitions 
Sundry  Items    ------ 


East  and  West  Berar ; 
Sundry  Items     -        -        -        - 


Madras : 

Charges  on  account  of  Exploring  the  Hill  Ranges  of  Sonthem  India,  and  of  makingi 
Drawings  of  the  Pictorial  and  Architectnral  Remains  in  the  Caves  at  Adjunta  -        -J 

Charges  on  account  of  Experimental  Cotton  Cultivation        .        -        .        -        - 

Sundry  Items ••-..- 


British  Barmah: 

Charges  on  account  of  Cotton  Experiments 
Miscellaneous    ------ 


Gekebal  awd  Political — Gk)VBRNMENT  of  Ikdia  ; 


Record,  and  other  Special  Commissions 
Sundry  Items 


Total  Civil  Contingencies 


£. 


1^02 
261 


1,000 

259 

15 

103 

01 

7,988 


11,099 

,78 

1,189 


955 

888 
884 


56 
567 


7,591 
874 


£. 


4,693 


1,463 


9,406 


12,361 


26 


1,677 


622 


8,465 


38,613 
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No.  22.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACXX)UNT  of  the  Guaranteed  Interest  on  the 
Capital  of  Railway  and  other  Companies,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865. 


GOVERNMENT   OF   INDIA: 


East  Indian  Railwaj  Company       ... 
East  Indian  Railway  Company,  Jubbulpore  Line 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company 


PUNJABj 


Punjab  Railway 


BOMBAY 


Oreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company     •        •        • 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company  - 


Sind  Railway  Company 


18,506 
1,088 
1,058 


ENGLAND: 

Bombay,  fiaroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company        .       «        •        .        • 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company     ••.••.« 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company     -...•.... 

East  Indian  Railway  Company   ---•.•...• 

Oreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  -•« 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company         -•..... 

Madras  Railway  Company  -------.-.. 

Sind  Railway  Company  (including  Indus  Flotilla,  and  Punjab  and  Delhi  Railways) 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company • 


18,491 


646 


20,642 


288,859 

19,019 

78,104 

1,089,762 

578,965 
42,802 

855,282 

261,765 
87,861 


Total 


£. 


£. 


84,779 


2,686,869 


2,721,648 


27'i. 


G4 
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No.  26.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  Payments  on  Account  of  Indian  Railways, 

deducting  Traffic  and  other  Receipts. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA: 

East  Indian  Railway,  Extension  Line    - 
East  Indian  Railway,  Jubbulpore  Line  - 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway       .        -        .        - 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway     - 
Interest  on   Railway   Capital,  as  shown  in! 
Account  No:  22 J 

Deduct, — 

Net  TraflSic  Earnings  of  the  East  Indianl 
Railway    ------/ 

Net  Traffic  Earnings  of  the  Eastern\ 
Bengal  Railway        .        -        -        -J 

Excess  of  Working  Charges  over  Traffic^ 
Earnings  of  the  Calcutta  and  South}- 
Eastern  Railway        .        -        - 


y 


PUNJAB: 
funjab  Railways  -        -        .        -        - 

Deduct, — 
Net  Traffic  Earnings,  Punjab  Railway   - 

Interest  on  Railway  Capital,  as  shown   in^ 
Account  No.  22 / 

MADRAS: 


Madras  Railway 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway 

Deduct, — 
Net  Traffic  Earnings  of  the  Madras  Rail- 

NetTraffic  Earningsof  the  Great  Southern  1 
of  India  Railway       -        -        -        "J 


:} 


Amount  DraTrn 
in  India. 


BOMBAY  AND  SIND: 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  -  -  - 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway 
Sind  Railway  and  Indus  Steam  Flotilla 

Deduct,— 
Net  Traffic  Earnings  of  the  Great  Indian" 

Peninsula  Railway    -        -        -        •, 
Net  Traffic  Earnings  of  the   Bombay, 

Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway    -, 
Net  Traffic  Earnings  of  the  Sind  Railway 


Interest  on  Railway  Capital,  as  shown  in| 

Anr»mintNo22  -  -  -  '  "J 


Account  No  22 


489,805 

364,202 

18,706 

13,765 


271,516 


247,778 
70,929 


Deduce 


Net  Amount 


Capital  Received 

in  India.  Drawn  in  India. 


953,186 

389,236 

22,585 


£. 
41,698 

5,197 


699,057 
38,857 


737,914 
14,833 


1,148 


88,119 
6,090 


165,224 
13,868 


978 
720 


144,037 

74,047 
5,525 


Total  Net  Payments  to  the  Railway  Companies  in  India 


447,607 

864,202 

18,706 

8,658 

13,491 


862,564 


723,081 


270,868 
4,569 


265,799 
646 


214,659 
64,239 


278,898 


178,592 


952,208 
389,286 
.21,815 


1,818,259 


223,609 


1,089,650 
20,642 


TOTAL. 


TOTAL 
of  India. 


129,488 


266,445 


100,806 


1,110,292 


-  £. 


1,606,526 
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No.  27.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  paid  and  payable  for  Interest  on 
the  Home  Debt  of  India,  for  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865;  showing  also  the  Amount 


of  the  Debt  at  that  Date  bearing  Interest. 


Amount  of  Debt, 
SOth  Apra  1865. 

Rate 
of  Interest." 

Amount 

of  Interest  paid  in  the 

Year  ended 

dOth  April  1865. 

Annoal 

Amount  of  Interest 

Payable. 

East  India  Bonds          -        *        - 
East  India  Debentures  .        -        -        -        - 
India  Five  per  Cent  Stock     -        -        -        - 
India  Four  per  Cent  Stock    -        -        -        - 

£. 
8,096,000 

4,868,000 

15,720,100 

2,441,000 

5  per  Cent. 

4  per  Cent. 

5  per  Cent 
4  per  Cent 

10  J  per  Cent 

£. 
189,999 

197,480 

786,006 

97,640 

£. 
164,800 

194,720 

786,006 

97,640 

East  India  Stock 

26,126,100 
6,000,000 

1,221,124 
629,970 

1,288,165 
680,000 

£. 

82,125,100 

1,851,094 

1,868,166 

No.  28.— general  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Charges  in  England  for  Transport  of 

Troops,  in  the  Year  ended  the  30th  April  1865. 


Proportion  paid  in  England  of  the  Passage-money  of  Officers  and  Troops  to  India 

Preserved  Provisions,  Grocery,  Bedding,  and  other  Supplies  for  tlie  use  of  the  Troops'! 
on  the  Voyage  outveard,  &c.     ----.--.---j 

Proportion  paid  in  England  of  the  Passage-money  of  Officers  and  Troops  homeward 

Medical  Attendance  upon  Troops  on  the  Homeward  Voyage         .        -        -        - 

Expenses  connected  with  the  Examination  of  Troop  Ships,  and  the  Embarkation  of  Troopsi 
proceeding  to  India         --. --J 

Miscellaneous    •-. 

£. 

Receipts  in  Reduction •£. 


£. 
81,810 

9,648 

88,498 
1,049 

1,284 

5 


182,244 


7,294 
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No.  29.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT  ACCOUNT  of  the  Particulars  comprised  under  the  Head  of 
"  Civil  Charges,"  in  the  Statement  of  the  Home  Expenditure  (No.  HI.)*  in  the  Year  ended 
the  30th  April  1865. 


Home  Establidhment :  Salaries  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Under  Secre-' 
taries  of  State,  Members  of  the  Council  of  India,  Secretaries  and 
Officers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  Assistant 
Military  Secretary  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding in  Chief,  and  Clerk,  Assistant  to  Director  of  Transports  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  Member  of  the  London  Medical  Board 

Auditor  and  Assistants  under  Act  21  &  23  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  52  • 

Stores  Department :  Wages  of  Labourers,  Cartage,  Lighterage,  Dockl 
Dues,  &c.       -----------J 

Law  Charges      -..•--.--. 

Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland,  fdr  management  of  Debt    - 

Postage  of  Despatches  to  and  from  India      .        -        -        -        - 


iDffice  Contingencies :  Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Coals,  Oas,  Candles,  Fumi-1 
ture  and  Repairs,  Books,  Maps  and  Charts,  Printing,  Stationery,  Stamps,  > 
Bookbinding,  Adyertisements,  Postage,  and  yarious  petty  Charges    -J 


£. 

117,795 

2,152 

18,434 

3,714 

10,313 

4,647 

21,049 


Amount  paid  under  Postal  Arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 

Indo-European  Telegraph 

Telegraph  Land  Lines  through  Turkey  -*------ 

Telegraph  Land  Lines  through  Persia    -------- 


Subsidy  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company,  on  account  of  tbel 
""iir      -     -  ~  ^       •  --     -   - 


Mail  Service  between  Bussorah  and  Bagdad 
On  account  of  Red  Sea  and  India  Telegrapli 
On  account  of  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Persia 
On  account  of  Her  Majesty's  Establishments  in  China 
Pensions  and  Retired  Allowances  -        -        -        - 


Compensation  Pensions  to  Officers  and  Petty  Officerst  &c.  of  the  Maritime  Service *! 
of  the  East  India  Company        --------.. j 


Furlough  and  Absentee  Allowances 
New  India  Office  ... 


Purchase  of  Land  for  improving  the  Site  of  the  India  Office,  and  the  Approaches! 
thereto      -        -        -        •-        •        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -f 


New  Stores  Warehouses        --.-------. 

East  India  Company,  for  Expenses  in  respect  of  their  Capital  Stock  and  Dividends 
Poplar  Fund :  Pensions  and  Expenses  of  Hospital  ...... 

Annual  Donation  to  Bengal  Civil  Fund         .--..... 

Carried  forward    -    -    -    £. 


£. 


173,104 

46,785 
9,132 

428 

2,400 

18,027 

12,000 

33,848 

220,649 

16,482 

68,020 
118,797 

13,871 

15,586 
2,840 
3^554 
2,500 


759,007 
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No.  29.— GiNBRAL  Abstract  Account  of  Civil  Charges,  &c,  ia  the  Year  ended  the  80th  April  ISe&^continued. 


Brought  fi>rward    - 
Gratuities,  Subscriptions  to  Charities^  and  Relief  to  Distressed  Natives  of  India 
Gratuities  to  Families  of  Officers  killed  in  Action  -»--.. 
Maintenaneeof  Lunatics  from  India       --.•.-•• 
Transport  ^  Convicts  from  India  to  Western  Australia 


Passage  and  Outfit  of  Commander  in  Chief  at  Madras,  Member  of  the  Council  of] 
the  Gk)vemor  General  of  India,  Puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  > 
at  Calcutta,  Chaplains,  Professors,  Schoolmasters,  Civil  Engineers,  &c.         -        -J 

Examination  £xj)enses  and  Allowances  of  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India,1 
and  CSvil  Engineers  .---.......j 

Expenses  on  account  of  Officers  acquiring  Bdenttfic  Knowledge      •        .        •        . 

Agents  at  the  Outports  and  Abroad :  Salaries  and  Expenses    -        •        •        •        . 

Expenses  in  connection  wilJi  the  introduction  of  Cinchona  Plants  into  India    - 

Medals 

Indian  Law  Commission       ...•••...•. 

Indian  Accounts  Commission        .......... 


Allowances  to  Officers  under  Special  Circumstances,  Cost  of  Manufacture  and^ 
Printing  Stock  Certificates,  &c«         ----.-...j 


Receipts  in  Reduction : 
Interest  realised  from  Investment  of  Cash  Balances,  &c.  -        - 

Fees,  Subscriptions  to  Widows*  Funds,  &c.     .        -        •        -        - 
On  account  of  Maintenance  of  Lunatics         ..... 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  on  account  of  Malta  and  Alexandria  Telegraph 
The  War  Office  for  One  and  a  half  years*  Rent  of  Warley  Barracks 
On  account  of  Stamps,  Fines,  &c.  •-..*.. 


Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Stores  Wareliouses,  in  Leadenhall  Street 


£. 

759,007 

2,0^7 
345 

7,596 
676 

8,658 

7,069 

1,080 
2,290 
871 
1,500 
8,986 
4,276 


8,525 


124,326 

11,432 

854 

6,489 

2,250 

4,716 


802,476 


187,800 


614,676 
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No.  I.— AN  ESTIMATED  ACCOUNT  of  the  Gross  Revenues  of  INDIA  for  the  Year  1865-66 ;  with 
the  several  Government  Treasuries,  and  the  Rates  per  Cent,  for  which  the  Gross  Receipts 


revenues  and  receipts. 


1. 

gross 
receipts. 


». 


3. 


I 


Rcpaymentt.  NET  RECEIPTS 

vrithin  tlie  Year, 
after 
deducting 


Allowances,  Refunds^ 

and 

Drawbacks. 


Repayments. 


Land  Revbnue,  &c. 

Land  Revenue 

Tributes  and  Contributions  from  Native  States 

Forest - 

Abkaree  (Excise)       -- 

Total  Land  Revenue,  &c.    •    -    £• 

Income  Tax 

Customa  --..-- 

Salt-        - 

Opium  •-.-..---••- 
Stamps  ,..---.---.. 
Mint 

J^ost  Office -        .        .        . 

Tfelfegraph  ----.--.--- 

Law  and  Justice         --------.. 

Police       --.-------.- 

Marine      ------*-.--- 

Education  -------...- 

Interest     --------...- 

Miscellaneous    •--.------. 

Army — Miscellaneous  --.--.--. 
Public  Works — Miscellaneous    ------.- 

Grand  Total    •    -    £< 


£. 

20,066,200 

690,600 

414,800 

2,271,700 


29,442,600 

671,900 
2,884,700 


5,896,200 

2,024,900 
488,500 


367,460 


124,960 
685,600 
182,600 
237,900 
65,300 
239,200 
666,600 
678,740 
1,016,400 


47,041,640 


£. 
130,806 

290 
2,456 


183,551 

11,769 
177,285 


62,580 


30,665 


5,430 


7,500 


418,730 


£. 

19,936,394 

690,600 

414,010 

2,269,246 

23,309,249 

660,131 
2,207,405 


5,343,620 

8,638,800 

1,994,235 

438,600 

357,450 

124,950 

580,170 

182,600 

230,400 

55,300 

289,200 

365,600 

678,740 

1,016,400 

46,622,810 
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the  Charges  of  Collection,  and  other  Payments  out  of  those  Revenues,  the  Net  Receipts  into 
were  Collected,  converted  into  Sterling  Money,  at  the  Rate  of  Two  Shillings  the  Rupee. 


Chaiget  of  Cdlection, 

includiog  Cost 

and  Charges  of  Salt 

and  Opium. 


2,008,225 

248,9 
267,7 


2,524,035 

15,d72 
105,157 


845,468 
1,035,670 
81,471 
151,609 
432,886 
851,698 


CHARGES  AGAINST  INCOME. 


6,034,261 


272. 


5. 

AUowances 

and  Assignments 

under  Treaties  and 

Engagements. 


1,010,642 


6. 

Allowances  to 

District  and 

Village  Oflieers, 

&«. 


£. 


410,496 


1,010,542 


410,406 


7, 

TOTAL 
CHARGES 

against 
INCOBIE. 


£. 


4,845,073 

15,372 
195,157 


345,463 
1,935,670 
81,471 
151,609 
432,886 
351,698 


NET  RECEIPTS 

into  the  several 

Government 

Treasuries. 


8,355,299 


18,463,276 

644,759 
2,012,308 


Including  Cost 
of  Salt  and  Opium. 


4,908,157 
6,703,180 
1,912,764 

286,891 

Excess  charge 

75 

Excess  charge      ^ 
226,748     / 


r      Excess  charge      ^ 
\  75,436    J 


680,170 
182,600 
230,400 
55,300 
239,200 
565,600 
678,740 
1,016,400 


38,267,511 


9. 

Rate  per  Cent,  for  which  the  Orois 
Receipt  was  Collected. 


10-770 

2-287 
8-183 


Excluding  Cost 
df  Sato  and  Opium. 


6-401 
22-406 

4-063 

34-574 

121-lOS 

281-470 


4-163 
1-387 
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HOME   ACCOUNTS   OP  THE    60TERNMENT   OP   INDIA. 


No.  1. 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Home 


RECEIPTS. 


Baltnce  1st  Ifaj  1864 


Amount  received  for  Bills  of  Exchange  on  India 


Miscellaneous  Home  Receipts : 

In  reduction  of  Civil  Charges  : 

Interest  realized  from  investment  of 
Cash  Balance,  &e,       -        •         - 

Fees,  Subscriptions  to  Widows' 
Funds,  &c.  -        -        -        - 

On  account  of  maintenance  of 
lunatkt      -         -        -        -        - 

Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  on  account 
of  Malta  and  Alezandrift  Tele^ 
graph         -         -         .         - 

Tlie  War  Office,  for  one  and  a  half 
year's  rent  of  Warley  Barracks    • 

On  account  of  stamps,  fines,  &c. 


£•  i.  d. 

124,330  9  7 

11,481  10  9 

d5S  17  3 

6,438  15  - 

2,250  -  - 

4,716  8  4 


Proeeeds  of  lale  of  Stares^  WanehmMt  in  Leadenhall- 
street  -,-.-.- 


In  reduction  of  Military  Charges : 
Passage  of  officers  and  troops 


£.       8.    d. 


149,516  15  10 


SS,98S     6     . 


Amount  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and  other  Public  Departments : 

In  repayment  of  advances  in  India  on  account  of  the  emigration  of  coolies 

,y  expenses  of  Madras  Troops  employed  at  Labuan    - 

,y  pensions  paid  in  India  to  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital 

yy  supplies  to  H.M.  ships  on  the  East  India  Station 


£.        s.    d. 


187,800     1   10 


7,293  18     4 


44,673     8  7 

2,869     2  7 

7,971     7  9 

51,366  19  6 


Miscellaneous  receipts  on  account  of  India  -------- 

Subscriptions  on  account  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  other  Provident  Funds  of  India 

Carried  forward 


£. 


£.    8.   d. 
4,596,274  3  - 

6,789,478  7  8 


195,094  -  2 


106,880  13  5 

82,631   8  4 
62,378   2  - 


11^:^781  14   7 
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HOMB  ACCOVNTt  OF  THB   GOyBRKMSlTT  OF  IMmA. 


No.  1. 


Treasury  of  the  Goyerkment  of  India,  from  1st  May  1864  to  30th  April  1865. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


East  India  Bonds  paid  off       -        - 
India  4  per  Cent.  Debentures  paid  off 


Ghargxs  oh  the  Retxkuss  of  Ivdia: 


Debt: 


Diridends  to  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stook 
Interest  on  Loans  contracted  in  Enicland : 

East  India  Bonds        .... 

India  4  per  Cent.  Debentwei 

India  5  per  Cent  Stock       ... 

India  4  per  Cent  Stock       ... 

Civil  Charobs: 

Home  Establishment : 

Salaries  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  Members  of  the 
CouDoil  of  India,  Secretaries  and  Offi* 
oers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council,  Assistant  Military  Secre- 
tary to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief ,. and 
Clerk,  Assistant  to  Du-ector  of  Trans- 
ports at  the  Admiralty,  and  Member 
of  the  London  Medical  Board  • 
Auditor  and  Assistants  under  Act  21  k  22 
Vict.  c.  106,  s.  62 


Stores  Department : 

Wages  of  Labourers,    Cartage,  Light- 
erage, Dock  Dues,  &o.     -        •        . 
Law  charges     ------ 

Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland  for 
management  of  debt       .... 

Postage  of  despatches  to  and  from  India 

Office  Contingencies : 

Rent,  rates,  taxes,  coab,  gas,  candles, 
fumitare  and  repairs,  books,  maps  and 
charts,  printing,  stationery,  stamps, 
bookbinding,  advertisements,  postage, 
and  various  petty  charges 


«.   d. 


189,098  17  - 

197,480     -  - 

786,005     -  - 

97,640     -  - 


117,794  12 

2 

2,152  2 

- 

18,488  10 
8,714  8 

8 
5 

10,818  - 
4,646  15 

8 
11 

21,049     8     9 


Amount  paid  under  postal  arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  ----.-- 

Indo-European  Telegraph  ---.--- 

Telegraph  land  lines  through  Turkey  -  -  •  •  - 
Ditto     -      ditto      through  Persia    -        -         -        -        - 

Subsidy  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany on  account  of  the  mail  service  between  Bussorah  and 
Bagdad  ----.-..- 

On  account  of  Red  Sea  and  India  Telegraph  ... 
„  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Persia       ... 

„  Her  Majesty's  Establishments  in  China  - 

Pensions  and  retired  allowances  ...... 

Compensation  pensions  to  officers  and  petty  officers,  &c.  of  the 
Maridme  Service  of  the  East  India  Company    •         .         - 

Furlough  and  absentee  allowances       ..... 

New  India  Office        .-..-.-. 

Purchase  of  land  for  improving  the  site  of  the  India  Office 
and  the  approaches  thereto       ...... 

Carried  forward  -     -    -  £. 


£.    9.    d. 
629,970  1  6 


£.    t.    d. 

20,000  -  - 
166^500  -  - 


£. 


186^00  *  » 


1,221,128  17  - 


1,851,098  18  6 


178,108  18  2 


46,785  1  8 

9,182  8  10 

1,589  7  9 

428  2  5 


2,400  -  - 

18,027  -  - 

12,000  -  - 

88,848  9  6 

220,048  10  4 

16,481  12  9 

68,020  8  6 

118,796  15  8 

13,370  8  6 


734,526  18  8 


1,851,098  18  6 
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No.  !• — An  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Home 


Brought  forward 


Reciipts— -e0ii^intfe(£. 


Indian  Railway,  and  other  Guaranteed  Companies : 

Instahnents  of  Capital,  &o.^  under  their  respective  Deeds  of  Contract : 

Bombay;  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company  - 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  *  .  . 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  -  -  -  -  . 
East  Indian  Railway  Company  ..•--.. 
Great  Indittn  Peninsula  Railway  Company  .  ;.  .  . 
Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  -  .  -  - 
Madras  Railway  Company   .••-... 


£.        s.     d. 
11,882,731   14     7 


Scinde  Railway  Company  (including  Indus  Flotilla  and  Punjaub  and 
Delhi  Railways)       -         -         -         -         .-         .         .         .- 

Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  -         .        «        •         . 


721,041 

64,000 

200,000 

1,974,908 

281,844 

2,500 

555,952 

30,525 
117,405 


3,038,175     -  ,  - 


Carried  forward     -     -     -  £.  I     15,770,906  14     7 
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Trewary  of  the  Government  of  IndiOf  from  1st  May  1864  to^Oih  April  1865 — continued. 


Brought  forward    •    -    - 

Disbursements — continued. 

Charoes  on  the  Revenues  of  India — continued. 

Civil  Charges — continued. 

Now  Stores  Warehouses     --..... 
East  India  Company,  for  expenses  in  respect  of  their  capital 

stock  and  dividends         --..... 
Poplar  Fund ;  Pensions,  and  Expenses  of  Hospital 
Aonusl  donation  to  Bengal  civil  fund  -         -         -         .         • 
Grataities,  subscriptions  to  charities,  and  relief  to  distressed 

natives  of  India       •-...... 

Gratuities  to  families  of  officers  killed  in  action     ... 
Maintenance  of  lunatics  from  India       -         -         -         .         . 
Transport  of  convicts  from  India  to  Western  Australia  - 
Passage  and  outfit  of  Commander  in  Chief  at  Madras,  Member 

of  the  Council  of.  the  Governor  General  of  India,  Puisne 

Judife  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Calcutta,  Chaplains, 

Professors,  Schoolmasters,  Civil  Engineers,  &c. 
Examination    expenses  and  allowances  of  candidates  for  the 

Civil  Service  of  India,  and  Civil  Engineers        ... 
Expenses  on  account  pf  officers  acquiring  scientific  knowledge 
Agents  at  the  outports  and  abroad  ;  salaries  and  expenses 
Expenses  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of   Cinchona 

plants  into  India     -'- 
Medals     --•-.•-... 
Indian  Law  Commission     -        •         .        .         ... 

Indian  Accounts  Commission      ...... 

Allowances  to  officers  under  special   circumstances,  cost  of 

manufacture  and  printing  stock  certificates,  &c.  -        • 


£.       s.    d. 
734,526  18     8 


Military  Charges: 

^Iffeetive* 

Cost  of  education  of  officers  and  oadeU 
at  Chatham  and  Sandhurst  •         -        . 

Passage  of  officers  and  troops  -         -         - 

The  Imperial  Government  for  troops 
serving  in  India  .... 

Furlough  allowances       .... 

Miscellaneous         •        •        .        .        . 

I^on-^eclive. 

The  Imperial  Grovernment  on  account  of 
retired  pay,  &c.,  of  troops  serving  or 
having  served  in  India;  Act  26  &  26 

Vict  c*  27 

Retired  pay,  including  Colonels'  allowances 
Pensions,  Lord  Clivers  Fund  -         -        . 


£. 


9,014  5 
182,243  10 

806,000  - 

169,413  6 

23  14 


16,686  8  7 

2,839  18  - 

3,668  14  3 

2,600  -  - 

2,097  -  6 

345  3  5 

7,596  11  7 

676  5  10 


8,658  2  - 

7,068  10  - 
1,079  15  8 
2,290  6  11 

371  6  4 

1,600  2  11 

3,986  12  2 

4,276  4  2 

3,624  16  10 


217,760  -  - 
776,208  16  11 
127,758   17     3 


Marine  Charges; 

FuHough  and  absentee  allowances  -  -  .  .  . 
Pensions  and  retired  allowances  -  -  ...  I 
Commutation  of  pensions  of  officers  of  the  late  Indian  Navy 
f aasage  from  India  of  officers  of  the  late  Indian  Navy  on 
abolition  of  that  service 

Payments  in  England  included  as  Charges  in  the 
Indian  Estimates  and  Accounts: 

Military  and  other  stores 

On^account  of  contract  for  constructing  Carwar  (Sedashegar) 

Freight  of  stores        --.-1"** 


1,166,694  16     1 


1,120,717  18     2 


1,482  7     - 

64,068  16  10 

941  6     9 

120  -     - 


701,679     8     8 

1,196  16     3 
9,940  17     4 


^3. 


Carried  forward 
A3 


£.       M.    d. 

1,861,098  18     6 


£.         s.   d. 

186,600     -    -- 


802,476  16     4 


2,287,812     0     8 


66,612  10     7 


712,716  17     3 


712,716  17     8 


4,997,494  13     8 


5,188,094  13     8 
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No.  1.— An  AocouMT  of  the  Recei|>l3i  mnd  DisbortemeiUi  of  tha  Hose 


DTOUg^llt  uNTWUrd 


Receipts — eantiuued. 


16,770,006  14    7 


16,770,906   14     7 


Having  ezftminad  tha  Aooount-of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Home  Treasury  of  the  Government  of 
lOOy  that  all  sums  of  nionej,  stores,  and  property  specified  therein  as  receiyed  and  disbursed  bj  the  officers  of  the 
documents,  and  authorities  connected  therewith  are  complete  and  satisfactory. 

Indift  Audit  Office,  4  December  1866. 
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Tretsnrj  of  the  Goyemment  of  Induh  ^m  Ist  Maj  1864  to  dOth  April  l^Qii  ^continued. 


Brought  forward    - 

DisBURSBMBNTS — contxnued. 

Patmbnts  in  England  includbd  as  Charges  in  the  Indian 
Estimates  and  Accounts — continued. 


Dirideads  on  the  Indian  Transfer  Loan       ........ 

Goaranteed  Interest  on  the  Capital  of  Railway  and  other  Companies  under  their 
Nspectiye  Deeds  of  Contract,  including  Interest  on  Debenture  Bonds : 


Bombay,  Baroda^  and  Central  India'Railway  Company  - 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  -  -  • 
East  Indian  Railway  Company  .  -  •  .  . 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  -  •  • 
Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  -  .  - 
Madras  Railway  Company  .--... 
Scinde  Railway  Company  (including  Indus  Flotilla  and 
Punjaub  and  Delhi  Railways)  ..... 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  ... 

Miscellaneous  : 

Interest  of  India  Debt  paid  by  Bills  on  London 
Purchase  of  horses  and  sheep        ..... 
Burmah  and  Persian  Donation  Batta    .        .        •         • 
Payments  to  His  Highness,  Maharajah  Duleep  Sing 
Annuities  of  the  Madras  Civil  Fund  of  1818 
Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from  Persia  for  disbursements  on 
account  of  the  Government  of  India  .         -         .        - 
Kurrachee  Harbour :  Engineering  Expemses  ... 
Cotton  Seed  shipped  to  Madras     ..... 
Advances  on  account  of  Indian  pay,  &c»        ... 


233,858  17 

19,018  17 

78,103  12 

1,089,762     - 

573,966  11 
42,301   19 

355,231   16 


261,765     -  11 
37,861    10  11 


1,189 

6,662 

220 

20,600 

8,787 

7,82t 
736 
380 

6,772 


19 
7 


8  7 

19  1 

10  - 

12  - 

9  4 


DlSBURSEMBNTS  IN  EliaLAND  IN  RBSPBCT  OF  SUMS  RECEIVED  OE  RlCOVEEABLB 

IK  India  : 

Advances  to  the  Civil,  Military,  and  other  Provident  Funds  of  India 
Annuities  paid  in  England  chargeable  to  the  Indian  Civil  Annuity  Funds  • 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  on  account  of  postage  collected  in  India 
Family  remittances,  remittances  by  Administrators  General,  soldiers'  deposits,  &c. 
Prize  money  ............ 

Indian   Railway   and  •Iher  Guaranteed    Companies    on    account    of    Stores, 
Establishment  Charges,  &c. : 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company      .        .        •        •■ 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  ..... 

Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  -         -        -         -         -         -. 

East  Indian  Railway  Company         -.--.-.. 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company       ...... 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company      .•---- 

Madras  Railway  Company 

Scinde  Railway  Company  (including  Indus  Flotilla,  and  Pnerjaub  and  Delhi 

Railways)  -.-.----... 

Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company     -•-.-.- 


712,716  17 


72,886  18     6 


%fi%tfi»    a    9 


48,182     6     8 


587,555     7  - 

247,663     9  - 

41,501     -  3 

232,235  11  2    , 

56,609     6  9 


222^6  5     6 

2,346  8     - 

80474  9     4 

489,116  7     6 

390,310  3  10 

59,195  16     7 

541,367  1   11 

245,627  15     4 
5^115  18  11 


Balance  on  30th  April  1865 


£• 


£.    i. 

5,188,994  18 


8 


8,520,605  9  2 


1,115,564  14  2 


2,035,850  6  10 


11,856,015  3  10 
3,914,891  10  9 


15,770,906  14  7 


Oeorge  Friend^  Accountant  General* 
fedia  from  Ist  May  1864  4»  30th  April  1865, 1  beg  to  report,  in  terms  of  the  52d  section  of  the  21   k  22  Vjct  cap. 
Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  have  been  duly  accounted  for,  and  that  the  vouchere. 
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6«  /.  Jameson,  Major  General,  Auditor. 
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No- 2.  .  -  .  -  - 

AN  ESTIMATED  ACCOUNT  of  the  Eeceipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Home 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  let  May  1865 


India  Five  per  Cent.  Stock. — Sale  proceeds  -  -  .  .  • 
Amount  reoeiyed  for  Bills  of  Exchange  on  India  •  •  --  . 
Bullion  received  from  India  (Gold). — Sale  proceeds  -        •        .        . 

Miscellaneous  Home  Receipts: 

In  Reduction  of  Civil  Charges: 

Interest  realized  from  investment  of  Cash  Balance^  &c. 

Fees,  Subscriptions  to  Widows*  Funds,  &c.  -        -         . 

On  account  of  maintenance  of  lunatics      -        -         • 

Indo-European  Telegraph : — Amount  received  from  the  Otto- 
man Government  in  adjustment  of  accounts  with  that 
Government  for  Telegraphic  Messages  .         -        -         - 

The  War  Office,  for  first  instalment  of  purchase  money  of 
Warley  Barracks  .-.-... 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  coals  at  the  Indian  Coal  Dep6t  at  Suez 
On  account  of  Stamps,  Fines,  &c.     -         .        .        .        - 

In  Reduction  of  Militiiry  Charges  : 

Amount  repaid  by  the  War  Office  in  adjustment  of  accounts 
for  the  years  1861-62  to  1863-64,  in  connexion  with  Her 
Majesty's  troops  serving  in  India  ----- 


t^assage  of  officers  and  troops 


£. 
79,144 
11,914 

288 

7,927 

16,000 
8,622 
1,826 


24,618 
1,962 


Amount  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and  other  Public  Departments : 
In  repayment  of  advances  in  India  on  account  of  the  emigration  of  coolies     • 
„  expenses  of  Madras  troops  employed  at  Labuan  •        •         • 

„  pensions  paid  in  India  to  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital 

'  „  supplies  to  H.M.  ships  on  the  East  India  Station 


Jf  isoejlaneous  receipts  on  account  of  India 


Subscriptions  on  account  of  the  Civil,  Military,  and  other  Provident  Funds  of  India    • 


Carried  forward 


119,716 


26,680 


28,727 

9,086 

14,686 

69,066 


£. 


£. 
8,914,891 

882,800 

6,998,898 

169,868 


146,296 


106,666 
70,126 

01|774 


12,841,207 
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No.  2. 

Treasury  of  the  Government  of  India  from  Ist  May  1865,  to  30th  April  1866. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


East  India  Bonds  paid  off 


CHAaOBS  ON    THE    REVENUES  OF   InDIA. 


Debt: 

Difidends  to  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock 

Interest  on  Loans  contracted  in  England : 
East  India  Bonds     •         •         •        . 
India  4  per  cent.  Debentui^s     - 
India  6  per  cent.  Stock     -        •         . 
India  4  per  cent.  Stock      -        •        - 


CiTiL  Chargcs: 

Home  Establishment: 

Salaries  of  the  Secretary  of  State,Under  Secretaries 
of  State,  Members  of  the  Council  of  India,  Secre- 
taries and  Officers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  Assistant  Military  Secretary 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding in  Chief,  and  Clerk,  Assistant  to 
Director  of  Transports  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
Member  of  the  London.  Medical  Board  - 
Auditor  and  Assistants  under  Act  21  ik  22  Vict  c.  106, 

s.  62 

Stores  Department  :Wage8  of  Labourers,  Cartage, Light- 
erage, Dock  Dues,  &o.  .•-•-• 
Law  charges  -------- 

Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland  for  management 

of  debt - 

Postage  of  despatchea  to  and  from  India    -        -        - 

Ganges  Canal :  Cost  of  lithographing,  &c.,  plans  to  ao« 

company  Report  •        ---.-. 

Offioe  eontingenoies : 

Rent,  rates,  taxes,  coals,  gas,  candles,  furniture  and 
repairs,  books,  printing,  stationery,  stamps,  book- 
binding, adrertisements,  postage,  and  rarious 
petty  charges        .•---• 


153,900 

104,720 

803,505 

07,640 


119,600 

2,215 

15,850 
8,017 

10,391 
8,275 

484 


24,783 


Amount  paid  under  postal  arrangement  with  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty  8  Treasury        •---.-•-- 

Indo-European  Telegraph  --•-.... 

Subsidy  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Narigation  Company  on 
account  of  the  Mail  Serrice  between  Bussorah  and  Bagdad 

On  account  of  Red  Sea  and  India  Telegraph  -  -  •  .  . 
Ditto  -  M  alta  and  Alexandria  Telegraph  -  -  •  •  • 
Ditto  »  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Persia  -  .  -  .  • 
Ditto      -     Her  Majestj's  Establishments  in  China  -        •        -        . 

Pensions  and  retired  idlowances  --..-.. 

Compensation  Pensions  to  officers  and  petty  officers,  &c.,  of  the  maritime 
serrice  of  the  East  India  Company         -••-.. 

Furlough  and  absentee  allowances      -..---. 

New  India  Office      --•->--•-.• 

Purchase  of  Land  for  improving  the  site  of  the  India  Office  and  the  ap- 
proaches thereto  --------- 

East  India  Company,  for  expenses  in  respect  of  their  capital  stock  and 
diridends     ------.--.. 

Poplar  fund,  pensions,  and  expenses  of  hospital  --->•- 

Aimual  donation  to  Bengal  Civil  Fund      -•••-. 

Gratuities,  subscriptions  to  charities,  and  relief  to  distressed  natives  of  India 


Carried  forward 


273- 


B 


629,970 


1,249,766 


179,565 

54,778 
18,751 

2,400 

18,0.7 

627 

12,000 

18,786 

221,009 

16,829 
77,5H7 
08,415 

22,823 

2,840 
8,760 
2,600 
1,445 


717,082 


88,700 


1,679,736 


1,879,786 


28,700 
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No.  2.— An  Estimated  Account  of  the  Receipts  and  DiBbnrBementB  of  the  Home 


Receipts — continued. 
Indian  Railwaj^  and  other  Guaranteed  Companies : 

Instalments  of  Capital,  &c.,  under  their  respective  Deeds  of  Contraet: 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company 


Brought  forward 


Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company     .....        ^ 

Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company     ........ 

East  Indian  Railway  Company  •        -        .        «.. 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company  •        -        ,         .        •        •        • 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  ••..•• 

Madras  Railway  Company         ..•«..... 

Scinde  Railway  Company  (including  Indus  Flotilla  and  Punjaub  and  Delhi 
Railways)     •         --..-.-.-•. 

Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Compamy        «        •        .        ^        ,        .        • 


12,841,207 


879,879 
60,170 
176,450 
899,642 
2,024,986 
119,600 
266,190 

166,086 
98,188 


4,178,986 


Carried  forward    -    •    -  £• 


16,620,142 
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TraMurj  of  the  Grorernment  o{  India^  from  Ist  Maj  1865  to  80th  April  1866 — continued. 


Brought  forward    -    •    - 
DiSDURSBMSNTs— con^twiced 

Charges  on  the  Revenues  of  India— con/intieflf. 

Civil  Charges — continued. 

Gratuities  to  families  of  officers  killed  in  action  .... 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  from  India  •--.--- 

Transport  of  convicts  from  India  to  Western  Australia        .         .        • 

Passage  and  outfit  of  the  Governor  of  Matlras,  the  Commander  in 

Chief  at  Bomhaj,  Puisne  Judcfe  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at 

Calcutta,  Puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bomhaj, 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  North  Western 

Provinoesy  Chaplains,  Professors,  Schoolmasters,  Civil  Engineers,  &c. 

Examination  expenses  and  allowances  of  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service 

of  India,  and  Civil  Engineers        .....-• 

Expenses  on  account  of  officers  acquiring  scientific  knowledge     «• 

Agents  at  the  outports  and  abroad :  salaries  and  expenses   -         •         - 

Expenses  in  connexion  with  the  introduction  of  Cinchona  plants  into 

India  ------..--- 

Medals. ....--- 

Indian  Law  Commission  -..----- 

Indian  Acooants  Commission  ....... 

Expenses  connected  with  the  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  ''  Star  of 

India" 

Gratuities  granted  in  lieu  of  pensions  to  Members  of  the  Uncovenanted 
Service  of  India  -.-.-..-- 
Allowances  to  officers  for  special  services,  expenses  of  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Inquiiy  to  considei'  memorials  of  Indian  o£Eioers,  fees  for 
the  preparation  of  new  Letters  Patent  for  the  High  Court  of 
Ju^cature  in  India,  &c,      -------- 


Military  Charges  : 
JEfective. 

Cost  of  education  of  officers  and  cadets  at  Chatham 
and  Sandhurst  ------- 

Cost  of  education  and  pay  of  assistant  sureeons  at 
Netley,  and  allowances  and  passage  to  India  on 
appointment      .-.---- 

Passage  of  officers  and  troops  -        .        -        - 

llie  Imperial  Government  for  troops  serving  in  India 
Furlough  aUowances  -..--- 
On  account  of  contracts  for  construction  of  Indian 
Troop  Transports  -  .  -  .  -  - 
Miscellaneous       .-,---- 


Non'Effective. 

The  Imperial  Government  on  account  of  retired  pay, 
&C.,  of  troops  serving  or  having  served  in  India  ^ 
Act  26  &  26  Vict.  c.  27      - 
Retired  pay,  including  Colonels'  allowances    - 
Pensions,  Lord  Olive's  Fund  -        -        -        - 


9,791 


9,167 
280,416 
646,000 
199,069 

177,021 
30 


222,600 
760,984 
126,494 


Marine  Charges:' 

Furlough  and  absentee  allowances     -•-...- 
Pensions  and  retired  allowances         ---..-. 
Commutation  of  pensions  of  officers  of  the  late  Indian  Navy 
Passage  from  India  of  officers  of  the  late  Indian  Navy,  on  abolition  of 
that  service         •------•.. 


717,082 


868 

7,900 

688 


11,102 

8,860 

820 

2,448 

616 

188 

8,000 

1,086 


6,634 


8,686 


2,964 


1,820,484 


1,108,978 


1,866 

66,743 

808 

126 


1,879,786 


28,700 


766,076 


2,429,462 


69,082 


Carried  forward 


£. 


273- 


6,188,80^ 


6,162,004 
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No.  2. — All  EsTiMATJBD  ACCOUNT  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbaraements  of  the  Home 


Broaght  forward 


Receipts— oonttntiadL 


16,620,142 


£. 


16,520,142 
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Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Indiay  from  Ist  May  1866  to  30th  April  1866 — continued. 


Brought  forward     -    - 
Disbursements-— om^tnu^ 

Payments  in  England  included  as  Charges  in  the  Indian  Estimates  and  Accounts: 


Military  and  other  stores        .------. 

On  account  of  contract  for  constructing  Carwar  (Sedashegar)  Pier  - 
Ditto  for  constructing  Madras  Pier      -        -        - 

Ditto  for  supply  of  machinery  for  Alipore  Jail 

Freight  of  stores  -        -        -        f. 


£. 

1,266,677 

780 

868 

^,060 

19,266 


Diridends  on  the  Indian  Transfer  Loan 


Guaranteed  Interest  on  the  Capital    of    Railway  and  other   Companies,    under    their 
respectiTe  Deeds  of  Contract,  including  Interest  on  Debenture  Bonds : 


Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company         ... 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  ---... 
East  Indian  Railway  Company       ...... 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company        .... 

Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company       .... 

Madras  Railway  Company      ....... 

Scinde  Railway  Company  (including  Indus  Flotilla  and  Punjaub 
and  Delhi  Railways)  -------. 

Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company     .        -        .        .        - 


£. 

267,086 

22,842 

81,296 

1,186,656 

613,227 

43,364 

877,628 

263,848 
43,603 


£. 


1,281,640 
70,026 


Miscellaneous: 

Interest  of  India  Debt  paid  by  Bills  on  London  ... 

Purchase  of  horses  and  sheep  ...... 

Burmah  and  Persian  Donation  Batta       ..... 

Paymenta  to  His  Highness  Maharajah  Duleep  Sing  ... 

Annuities  of  the  Madras  Civil  Fund  of  1818- 

Amount  of    Bills    drawn   from    Persia  for    disbursements  on 

account  of  the  Government  of  India      ..... 
The  Iin|.erial  Government,  in  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the 

Persian  Expedition     • 
Payments  on  account   of  the  sons  of  the  Nawab  Nazim  of 

Bengal  while  in  this  country       ...... 

Advances  on  account  of  Indian  Pay,  &c.  .... 


1,192 

9,436 

266 

20,600 

3,400 

13,614 

10,934 

6,777 
12,261 


2,897,849 


77,369 


DlSfiUftSEMBNTS   IN   ENGLAND    IN    RESPECT   OF  SuMS    RECEIVED    OR    RECOVERABLE  IN    InDIA  : 


Advances  to  the  Civil,  Military,  and  other  Provident  Funds  of  India 
Annuities  paid  in  England  chargeable  to  the  Indian  Civil  Annuity  Funds  * 
Her  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  on  account  of  postage  collected  in  India 
Family  remittances,  remittances  by  Administrators  General,  soldiers'  deposits,  &c. 
Prize  Money  .......  .... 


£. 
676,674 
261,222 

36,771 
281,642 

64,940 


Indian  Railway  and  other  Guarenteed  Companies  on  account  of  Stores,  Establishment  Charges,  Ike, '. 


Bombay,  Barodu,  and  Central  India  Railway  Company      ..... 

Caleutttt  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company  ...... 

Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  -..--..-. 
Eabt  Indian  Railway  Company         ......... 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company        --.-... 
Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company      ....... 

Madras  Railwtiy  Company       --.-...... 

Scinde    Railway   Company  (including    Indus  Flotilla  and  Punjaub    and  Delhi 
Railways)  --------'----. 

Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company      •         .         -         -        .. 


384,766 
68,418 
63,802 
760,663 
666,146 
192,893 
480,614 

672,146 
6,100 


£. 

6,162,004 


Balance  ou  30th  April  1866 


£. 
£. 


4,826,788 


1,209,149 


3,008,426 


18,701,862 
2,818,780 


16,620,142 


273. 
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—  No.  3.  — 
AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Dbbts  and  Credits  in  England  of  the  Government  of  India^  on  the  Ist  May  1866. 


DEBTS, 
fast  India  Bonds : 

^ondfl  hearing  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum     - 
Bon^  ^pt  b!^aring  interest  -        -        -        •        - 


£. 

3,067,300 

20,917 


Four  per  f)^i|t«  debenture  loan,  capital  of  the  loan        ...-.•-•-- 
Five  per  cent  stock,  capital  of  the  stock    ---..------- 

Four  per  cent,  stock      -       ditto     .-.-.•.-•--•- 
Dividends  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  East  India  Company  unclaimed  -••---* 
Amount  owing  £f>T  export  stores  and  miscellaneous  claims   --••----- 

Imperial  Government :  War  Office  claims  --        -        -        -*- 

Unclaimed  prize-money,  applicable  to  Lord  Clive's  Fund  (Acts  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  61,  and  0  Geo.  4,  c.  60) 


3,088,217 

4,868,000 

I  16,570,100 
2,441,000 
10,901 
48,276 
68,760 
48,146 


Poplar  Fund,  including  unclaimed  wages  of  seamen,  &c. 


Unclaimed  prize-money,  applicable  to  Poplar  Fund  (Acts  1  &  2  Geo.  4,  e.  61,  and  0  Geo.  4, 
p.  60) 


Bills  of  exchange  from  India,  unpaid 


Indian  Railway  and  other  Guaranteed  Companies ;  amount  remaining  in  the  Home  Treasury 
to  the  Credit  of  the  following  Companies,  after  deducting  sums  drawn  in  India  (partly 
estimated)  in  excess  of  capital  paid  into  the  Indian  Treasuries : 


Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company    • 
East  Indian  Railway  Company 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Company 
Madras  Railway  Company       ... 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company 


^duct,  due  by  the  undermentioned  Companies ;  amount  of  payments  in  excess  of  receipts 
in  England  and  in  India  (partly  estimated) : 


Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway  Company 
Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company 
Great  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company 


£.  437,608 

39,992 

112,606 


9cincle  Railway  Company,  including  Indus  '^Flotilla  and  Punjaub  and 

Delhi  Hailways ?         •       198,860 


£. 
222,494 

27,460 


46,663 
416,979 
616,903 

25,678 
648 


1,006,661 


788,866 
\ 


249,944 
13,772 


216,706 


27,626,992 
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No«  8. — ^An  Account  of  the  Debts  and  Credits  in  England — continued. 


CREDITS. 


Cash  and  Securities  -        -        -       .  - 

Military  and  other  public  stores  remaining  unshipped  • 


Computed  yalue  of  buildings  and  lands;  viz. — 

Warlej  Barracks,  near  Brentwoody  Essex,  (residue  of  purchase  money  payable  by  the 

War  Office) 

Store  Warehouse^  Belyidere-road,  Lambeth  ...---.. 
New  India  Office  ---..---.--• 
Land  for  improving  the  site  of  the  India  Office  and  the  approaches  thereto 


£. 

45,000 

60,000 

300,000 

40,000 


Indian  Railways,  &c.;  amount  of  interest  paid  in  England  and  in  India  on  capital  of  Railway  and 
other  Guaranteed  Companies,  under  their  respective  deeds  of  contract,  deducting  therefrom  amount 
jreoeiyed  in  India  (partly  estimated)  applicable  to  the  repayment  of  such  interest  .... 


£. 


2,818,780 
61,782 


445,000 


11,478,533 


14,794,045 


Brought  down.  Amount  of  Debts 
Ditto    -    -    ditto    -    -    Credits 


£.27,628,992 

J^fZ^fOid^ 

Debts  in  Excess     -     -     -  £.  12,829,947 


The  aboye,on  the  one  hand,  is  exclusive  of  the  amount  owing  to  Proprietors  of  India  Stock  £or  their  Capital ;~  and  on  the 
•other  hand,  of  the  Guarantee  or  Security  Fund,  formed  under  Uie  provisions  of  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85. 


—  No.  4.  — 

A  lilST  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Segbetabt  of  State  in  Council  of  India,  and  the  Salabie8 
and  Allowances  payable  in  respect  thereof,  on  let  May  1866. 


Secretary  of  State,  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Members  of  Council  ---.         ......... 

Correspondence  Department :  consisting  of  eighty-six  officers  and  clerks      .        .        .         - 

Aoeoontant  General's  Department:  consisting  of  twenty- six  officers  and  clerks      .        .        - 

Director  General  of  Stores  Department :  consisting  of  twenty  officers  and  clerks,  and  fifteen 
examiners  and  assistant  examiners  of  stores  ........ 

Official  Director  of  Indian  Railway  Companies,  Standing  Counsel,  Solicitor,  Clerk  of  the  Works 
and  Draughtsman,  Geogprapher,  Librarian  and  Clerk,  Reporter  of  the  Products  of  India 
and  Clerk,  Keeper  of  the  Museum  and  Assistant,  and  Examining  Physician      ... 

Office-keepers,  hall  porters,  and  messengers       -         ........ 

Superintendent  of  charwomen,  and  seven  charwomen  ....... 

Portion  of  the  former  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control,  retained  at  the  office  in  Cannon 
Row,  in  charge  of  records  and  papers,  consisting  of  one  officer  and  one  clerk,  messengers, 
housekeeper,  and  female  servants  •-•........ 

Labourers  in  the  Department  of  the  Director  General  of  Stores  --.••- 


Salaries 
and  Allowances. 


£. 
28,450 
44,239 
12,036 

11,020 


7,880 

5,707 

370 


976 


111,578 
8,546 


120,124 


Allowances  payable  to  clerks,  messengers,  charwomen,  and  labourers  temporarily  employed 


-     £.  5,162 
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—  No.  5^  — 


AN  ACCOUNT  of  New  or  Increased  Salajkies,  Establishments^  or  Pensions, 
granted  or  created  in  Great  Britain^  between  Ist  May  1865  and  30th  April  1866. 


SALARrSft    AND    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

—  NU.— 

Pensions, 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  widow  of  Major  R.  R.  Adams,  deputy  commissioner  of 
Peshawur,  murdered  by  a  Candahar  fanatic  in  January  1865,  the  pension  to 
which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  her  husband  died  in  action 

Mr.  D.  De-la-G.  Birkett,  late  lieutenant,  8d  Bengal  Europeans,  in  consideration  of 
his  impaired  state  of  health  ;  annuity  in  addition  to  pension  from  Lord  Clive's 
Fund •-... 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Camden,  >^idow  of  Mr.  £.  Camden,  teacher  of  gunnery  in  the  Indian 
Navy,  a  special  pension  -         -         -         -         -- 

Dr.  A.  G.  Duff,  formerly  assistant  surgeon,  Bengal  Establif^hment,  a  special 
pension  in  lieu  of  half  pay  .-.------ 

Three  children  of  the  late  David  Gair,  lieutenant,  Bengal  Veteran  Establish- 
ment, in  consideration  of  their  father's  services,  and  their  destitute  condition, 
each  15/.  .--.--.----. 

James  Hart,  labourer  in  the  Department  of  the  Director  G^encral  of  Stores,  inca- 
pacitated for  service  by  an  accident  whilst  on  duty         .         -         -         -         - 

Rev.  W.  J.  Jay,  chaplain,  Poplar  Hospital,  on  abolition  of  the  Hospital  Estab- 
lishment at  Poplar     ------.---- 

Mrs.  A.  Samwell,  widow  of  Mr.  M.  Samwell,  formerly  lieutenant,  48th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  a  compassionate  allowance  in  consideration  of  her  necessitous 
condition  ------------ 

Mrs.  Lucy  Shires,  widow  of  John  Shires,  formerly  messenger  and  firelighter  at 
the  India  Office,  a  compassionate  allowance  --..-- 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Smith,  superintendent.  Poplar  Hospital,  on  abolition  of  the  Hos- 
pital Establishment  at  Poplar 

Mr.  W.  W^nne^  late  boiler- n»aker,  Bombiiy  Dockyard,  in  eonsideration  of  his 
long  and  good  service,  and  his  impaired  state  of  health  .... 


AMOUNT 
PER  ANNUM. 


80 


*.    d. 


200     -     - 


27     -     - 


26     -     - 


70     -     - 


46     -     - 


12     - 


160     - 


86     -     - 


18     -     - 


86     -     - 


The  undermeniioned  discharged  Soldiers  who  have  held  the  rank  of  Serjeant 
during  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Regulations,  granted  Pensions  in 
addition  to  their  Pensions  from  the  Military  Fund. 

Bengal:  £.    <.     d. 

Serjeant  Major  Thomas  Armour   -         •         --         -         -         -27     76 

Sub-Conductor  William  Asher 27     76 

Serjeant  Benjamin  Charlesworth  -         -         -         -         -         -         -186- 

Quartermaster  Serjeant  James  Hoey      -         -         •         •         -         -186* 
Sub-Conductor  Charles  Montagu  -         -         -         -         -         -27     76 

Serjeant  Alexander  McLeod  -         •         -         -         -         -         -186- 

Serjeant  Henry  O'Grady 186- 

Madras  : 

Sub-Conductor  George  Freeman  -         -         -         -         -         -         -27  76 

Quartermaster  Serjf*ant  John  Green       - 22  168 

Serjeant  John  Leacy    -        -        -         -        -         -        -        -        -18  6- 

Serjeant  Mujor  James  Sadler          -         -         -         -         -         -         -27  76 

Serjeant  Henry  Walter 186- 

Serjeant  Charles  Wilkinson           -         -         •         -         -         •         -18  6- 

Quartermaster  Serjeant  Peter  Yore 22  168 

Bombay: 
Serjeant  Francis  Manwell     -         -         -         •         .         -         -         -186- 

Sub  Conductor  John  O'Connell 27     76 

Sub-Conductor  Robert  Sibbald 27     76 

Serjeant  William  Stanley -         -186- 


-4W-  W    • 


1,048  10     - 
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—  No.  6.  — 

Allowances,    Compensations,    and    Superannuations,    granted   between    the 
IstMay  1865  and  the  30th  April  1866,  under  Act  21  &  22  Vict  c.  106. 


NAME. 


Mr.  J.  A.  F.  Hawkins    - 

Mr.  George  Friend 
Mr.  J.  H.  Willock 

Mr.  George  Colling  wood 

Mr.  John  Clemens 


OFFICE. 


Period 

of 
Service. 


Secretary  Judicial  Depart- 
ment. 

Accountant  General 

Senior  Clerk,  Correspond- 
ence Department. 

Junior  Clerk,  Accountant 
General's  Department. 

Messensrer       -         .         . 


Years. 
10 

60 
11 

20 

20 


Age. 


Yr4. 
62 

66 


39 


47 


Salary 

and 

Allowances. 


1,320  -  - 

1,410  -  - 

540  -  - 

460  -  - 

97  6  8 


Aoniial 
Pension. 


£.     s.  d. 

660     -  - 

1,410     -  - 

270     -  - 

300     -  - 

64  17  9 


2,704  17     9 


Compensations  granted  to  the  late  Residents  in  the  Poplar  Hospital  Buildings  on  the 

abolition  of  the  Hospital  Establishment. 


Residents  in  Upper  Buildings: 

Henry  C.  Smith 

James  Sexton  -  .  .  .  . 
Mary  Chirers  -  .  -  -  - 
Susan  Gooch  .  .  .  .  . 
James  Tokley  -  -  .  -  . 
Mary  McCoy  .  .  -  .  - 
Sophia  C.  Bowers  .         .         .         - 

Thomas  W.  Andrews     -         -         -         - 

Sarah  S.  Larkins 

David  Sampson     -         -         -         -         . 


Residents  in  Lower  Buildings : 
Harriet  Waters  -  .  -  - 
Elizabeth  Good  .... 
Elizabeth  Pollard  .... 
Sarah  A.  Chapman  ... 
Susanna  Seymour  ... 

Hester  Anderson  ...  - 
Sophia  Bush  .         .         .         - 

E.  L.  Paige  .... 

Louisa  Sims  .... 

Bridget  Noble  .... 
Thomas  Mills  .... 
John  Casey  -         -         -        . 

Mary  Farrier  .... 
Hannah  Clifton  *  -  -  '  - 
Jane  Graves  .        .         -         - 

Maria  Gladstone  .... 
Ann  Ash  bourn  .  .  .  - 
Caroline  Careless .  -  •  - 
Sarah  May  -        .        .        -         - 


Annual  Pension. 


£.  s.  d. 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 

60  -  - 


60 


60  -  - 

60  -  - 

50  -  - 

60  -  - 


SO 
30 
30 
30 
30 


30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


1,070     -     - 


—  No.  7.  — 

Compensations  granted  to  the  families  of  deceased  OflScers  of  the  East  India  Company's 
late  Maritime  Service,  in  the  form  of  Annuities,  imder  Act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85. 


NAME. 


Mra.  Catherine  W.  Dudman,  widow  of  a  Commander 
Mrs.  Harriett  Allchin,  widow  of  a  Chief  Mate 
Mr*.  Jane  Burnett,  widow  of  a  Commander    - 
Alrt.  Sarah  Collingwood,  widow  of  a  Purser    - 
^Irt.  G.  F.  Cwart,  widow  of  a  Commander     - 


India  Office,    \ 


Date  of  Grant. 


24  Nov.    1864 

7  Dec.    1864 
16  March  1865 

6  April  1865 

8  May    1866 


Annual 
Pension. 


100 
64 

100 
40 

100 


404     - 


I 


During  widowhood. 

) 

Thb  pension  was  granted  for  the 
period  between  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Commander 
Barrowy  and  her  remarriage. 


14  May  1866, 
273- 


William  G.  OoodUffe, 

Acoountant  GeneniL 
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EAST   INDIA  (LOAN). 


RETURN  of  all  Monies  raised  on  Loan  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Acts 
21  Vict.  c.  3 ;  22  Vict.  c.  1 1 ;  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  39 ;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  130 : 
and  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  25. 


Per  Act  21  Vict.  c.  3 


£.  7,816,645.     7.     1. 


Per  Act  22  Vict.  c.  11    - 


-    £.6,753,980.  14.     7. 


Per  Act  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  39 


£.4,857,996.  16.     1. 


Per  Act  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  130  - 


£.2,961,655.  18.     4. 


Per  Act  24  &  25  Vict  c.  25 


-     £.  3,962,412.     5.     6. 


India  Office,     T 
13  February  1866. J 


William  G.  Goodliffe, 

Accountant  General. 
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EAST    INDIA    (REVENUES). 


A  RETURN  of  all  Stocks,  Loans,  Debts,  and  Liabilities  chargeable 
on  the  East  India  Revenues,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  up  to  the  latest 
Period  of  Time  to  which  such  Return  can  be  made  out ;  viz.  England^ 
31st  December  1865;  India,  30th  April  1864. 


{Presented  pursuant  to  Acts  21  Vict.  c.Z\  22  Vict.  c.  11 ;  22  4-  23  Vict.  c.  39 ;  23  $•  24  Vict. 

c.  130 ;  and  24  I-  25  Vict.  c.  26.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
I  ^  February  1^66. 


29. 
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RETURN    OP  ALL   STOCKS,   LOANS,   DEBTS,   AND   LIABILITIES 


RETURN  of  aJl  Stocks,  Loans,  Debts,  and  Liabilities  Chargeable  on  the  East  India  Revenues, 

England^  Slst  December  1865  ; 


REGISTERED  DEBT. 

LOANS. 

TREASURY  NOTES. 

INDIA: 

Bearing 
Interest. 

Not 
bearing 
Interest 

Total. 

Bearing 
Interest. 

Not 
bearing 
Interest 

Total. 

Bearing 
Interest 

Not 
bearing 
Interest. 

Total. 

(The  Rupee  converted 
into  Sterling  at  the 
exchange  of  2*.) 

Government  of  India 

Bengal  -        ^        - 

North  Western  Pro- 
vinces 

Panjaub 

Madras  .        -        • 

Bombay 

£. 
61,848,893 

28,450 

£. 
65,724 

19,252 
750 

£. 
61,899,617 

42,702 
750 

£. 
2,693,170 

—          • 

•          • 

£. 
85,956 

12,400 

£. 
2,779,126 

12,400 

•                        m 

£. 

1,815,840 

7,230 
37,200 

396,532 
9,000 

£. 
896 

£. 
1,316,786 

7,230 
87,200 

896,532 
9,000 

30  April  1864.       £. 

01,867,343 

75,726 

61,943,069 

2,693,170 

98,856 

2,791,526 

1,765,802 

896 

1,766,698 

East  India  Bond 

s. 

East  India 
Debentures. 

India 

Five  per  Cent 

Stock. 

India 
.      Four  per  Cent. 
Stopk. 

31 

ENGLAN 
December  1 

D: 

865. 

£, 
3,088,217 

£. 

4,868,000 

£. 
16,370,100 

£. 
2,441,000 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  charge  upon  the  Revenues  of  India,  under  the  Act  of  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  85,  of  the 
Company,  which  is  subject  to  redemption  by  Parliament  on  payment  to  the  Company  of  200  /.  sterling  for  lOO  /. 

There  are  also  contingent  liabilities  in  respect  of  interest-guaranteed  Indian  Railway  and  other  Companies,  and  of 


India  Office,      \ 
13  February  1866. J 
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CHARGBABLE   ON   THE   EAST   INDIA   REVENUES,  AT   HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


at  Home  and  Abroad^  up  to  the  latest  Period  of  Time  to  which  such  Return  can  be  made  out ;  viz., 
India,  30th  April  1864. 


SERVICE  FUNDS. 


Bearing 
Interest 


£. 
2,579,618 


95^214 
1,818,780 


5,S53,507 


Not 
bearing 
Interest. 


£. 
100,020 


Total. 


£. 
2,769,583 


956,214 

1,818,780 


100,020  5,648,527 


BILLS  PAYABLE. 


Bearing 
Interest. 


Not 
bearing 
Interest. 


£. 
1,498,004 

81,168 


166,881 
260,567 


1,946,610 


Total. 


£. 
1,498,004 

81,168 


DEPOSITS 

and 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bearing 
Interest. 


£. 
24,699 

100,735 
20,000 


166,881  136,118 
250,667  282,191 


Not 
bearing 
Interest. 


£. 
5,013,489 

2,074,889 

1,373,422 
739,616 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


Bearing 
Interest. 


£. 


5,038,088  68,467,015 


2,176,624 

1,393,422 
739,616 


Not 
bearing 
Interest. 


Total. 


£.- 
6,844,089 


107,965  2,106,057 


775,193   911,311 


1,304,276 


1,946,610    563,643 


1,586,466 


11,280,884  11,844,527 


57,200 

1,611,814 
2,109,971 


72,243,466 


1,373,422 
752,016 
961,326 

1,665,582 


£. 
75,801,104 

2,214,022 

1,430,622 

752,016 

2,472,640 

3,666,563 


13,592,492 


85,835.957 


Owing  for  Exports* 


£. 
108,028 


War  Office 
Demands. 


£. 
222,600 


Capital  of  Indian 

Railway  and  other 

Guaranteed  Companies 

remaining  in  the 

Home  Treasury,  after 

deducting  Sums 

(partly  Estimated) 

drawn  by  them  in  India. 


£. 

1,374,098 


Bills  of 

Exchange 

outstanding. 


£. 
1,179 


Miscellaneous. 


£. 
818,814 


TOTAL. 


£. 

28,872,836 


Dividend  at  the  rate  of   10  L  10  s,  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  sum  of  6,000,000/.,  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  East  India 
stock. 

Repayments  to  them  of  Capital  expended  ;  but  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  these  liabilities. 


William  G.  Goodliffe, 

Accountant-General. 


2Q. 
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EAST    INDIA    (ACCOUNTS). 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  30  July  1866;— /(?r, 


'  COPY  of  Rbport  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  of  Mr.  Foster y  one  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Mode  of  Keeping  the 
Indian  Accomits." 


IndiaOffice,  1  .  F.  J.    HOBART, 

81  July  1«66.  /  Assistant  Financial  Secretary. 


BEPORT  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  upon  the  Measures  which  have 
been  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  Recommendations  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  Indian  Accounts  and  Indian  Financial  Administration, 
appointed  in  September  1863.— By  M.  H.  Foster,  25th  June  1866. 


1.  In  September  1863  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Indian  Govern-  ^^^^"^^^^ 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  carrying:  out  financial  administrative  reforms  in  India.      °"*"^<>^* 
The  objects  which  were  first  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Commission  are  set 

forth  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  dated  25th 
November  1862.*  •  Appendix  A, 

2.  Upon  Sir  C.  Trevelyan's  recommendation  I  was  named  Commissioner,  and  CommimoniBrs  and 
Mr.  Whiflin  of  the  War  OflBce  was  fixed  upon  as  my  colleague.     Mr.  Turner  of 

the  Admiralty,  selected  by  myself,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  the  War  (Mce,  chosen 
by  Mr.  Whiffin,  were  appointed  assistants  to  the  Commissioners. 

3.  The  Commission  reached  Calcutta  on  the  last  day  of  October  1863.     Mr.  Their  stay  in  India. 
WhiflBn  returned  home  in  September  1864 ;  Mr.  Turner,  having  lost  his  health, 

left  India  in  February  1866,  and   I,  having  concluded  my  labours,  reached 
England  in  March  1866.     Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  still  in  India. 

4.  During  this  period  Reports  were  issued  on  the  following  Departments  and  Reports  iasued. 
Services : — 

1st.  Public  Works  Department,  dated  27th  February  1864. 
2d.  Kidderpore  Dockyard  „         2d  August        „ 

3d.  Cossipore  Gun  Foundry  „      I7th      „  „ 

4th.  Military  Department  „     30th      „  „ 

5th.  Financial  Departments  „        7th  September  „ 

6th.  Calcutta  Mint  „       22d  June  1865. 

5.  The  Commission  was  broken  up  in  September  1864,  but  with  the  sanction  Commisaion  dis- 
of  the  English  Government  I  was  requested  by  the  Indian  Government  to  remain  soired. 

in  India  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  recommendations  which  had  been  Mr- Foster  to  remain 
made,  and  during  this  latter  period  I  prepared  a  number  of  memoranda  on  ^0^*^^^"^^^* 
various  subjects,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

462.  A  6.  It 
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REPORT  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  ACCOUNTS. 


Difficulties  to  be 
encoantered. 


Loss  of  aadstants. 


Labonr  of  ananging 
matters  of  detail. 


xTOgrsss  ttttde  m 
carrying  out  recom- 
mendations of  the 
Report, 


6.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in  carrying  out  extensive  changes  through- 
out a  vast  empire  like  India,  composed  as  it  is  of  a  number  of  separate  and  in  a 
great  measure  independent  governments,  great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered. 
The  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  system  which  had  existed  unchanged  for 
many  years,  and  which  had  been  carried  on  by  a  body  of  men  belonging  to  an 
exclusive  service,  and  trained  from  their  youth  in  this  system,  could  not  easily  be 
overcome.  The  divergent  views  of  the  different  governments  and  administrations, 
and  their  jealousy  against  anything  like  dictation  from  the  Supreme  Government, 
impeded  the  introduction  of  that  uniformity  which  was  necessary,  if  the  details 
of  the  separate  parts  were  to  work  up  to  one  harmonious  whole. 

7.  There  were  also  personal  difficulties  to  contend  with.  In  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  might  be  directed  to  matters  of  principle  and  not  be 
distracted  by  matters  of  detail,  assistants  were  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  performing  these  minor  duties.  In  February  1865,  however,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  his  health,  Mr.  Turner,  a  valuable  assistant,  was  obliged  to  return 
home,  and  no  one  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Whiffin  on  account  of  his  having  some  experience  in  the  pre- 
paration of  estimates,  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  accounts,  and  the  revision 
of  the  estimates  being  completed,  he  became  of  little  use  to  me.  I  therefore,  on 
more  than  one  occasion^  strongly  urged  the  Indian  Government  to  exchange 
him  for  a  good  accountant,  but  my  recommendations  did  not  meet  with  attention, 
and  Mr.  Fitzger&ld  was,  against  my  wish,  apfKHnted  to  «ot  (or  an  absent  Indian 
officer  in  the  performance  of  duties  for  which  I  had  reported  him  to  be  unfitted. 

8.  Having  lost  one  assistant  through  illness  and  having  thus  been  deprived 
of  a  secowdi  not  only  did  questions  oC  principle  come  before  me  for  deeision^  but 
the  whole  of  the  detail  arrangements  connected  with  the  great  changes  whicb 
were  being  carried  out  were  thrown  upon  my  hands,  unaided  except  by  Indian 
officers,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  very  system  f  was  about  to  smbviert.  I 
cannot  but  question  the  eoonomy  wiiich  threw  upon  m  highly  paid  'officer  duties 
which  might  quite  well  have  been  carried  out  by  a  much  cheaper  agency.  Had 
proper  assistance  been  given  me,  greater  and  more  rapid  progress  would  have 
been  the  result. 

9.  I  win  now  refer  shortly  to  the  several  Reports  which  have  been  enumerated 
above.  These  have  doubtless  all  been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  aad 
it  will  only  be  necessary  briefly  to  state  what  progress  has  been  made  in  carry- 
ing out  the  recommendations  as  far  as  they  have  been  sanctioned  bj  Grovern- 
ment. 


PuhUe  Worii 
Department. 

Enffineers  to  keep 


Check  upon  cash 
pa3mients. 


Cash  and  value  of 
stores  thovm  In  one 
fium  as  balance. 


I.  PubHc  TTonfo  Department. 

10.  In  the  Public  Works  Department  the  changes  recommended  m  the  Re|Mrt 
have  in  a  great  measure  been  carried  out.  The  control  over  expenditure  has 
been  made  more  complete,  and  is  exercised  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  formerJj. 
The  executive  engineers,  in  place  of  furnishing  voluminous  statements  to  a 
central  office,  in  order  that  the  several  rates  of  the  cost  of  works  might  be  worked 
out  for  them,  now  keep  their  own  accounts  in  a  simple  form,  so  that  they  can 
cheek  expenditure  as  it  goes  on,  instead  of  waiting  for  weeks  or  months  for  the 
returns  of  the  central  office,  which  then  gave  them  information  which  they  them- 
selves should  always  have  had  at  hand,  and  a  more  direct  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  them. 

11.  The  check  upon  cash  payments,  which  formerly  depended  upon  complicated 
calculations  of  rates,  founded  on  a  combination  of  the  cost  of  labour,  and  of  the 
value  of  materials  taken  out  of  store,  and  upon  a  mixture  of  actual  transactions 
with  liabilities,  is  now  one  of  purely  cash  transactions,  the  account  of  stores  being 
kept  distinct  so  far  as  the  audit  of  payments  is  concerned. 

12.  This  arrangement  has  not,  however,  been  carried  out  as  completely  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  I  believe  the  old  system  still  exists, 
under  which  the  balance  shown  upon  an  executive  engineer's  aooount  current 
includes  in  one  sum  cash  and  the  value  of  stores  in  his  possession,  so  that  the 
amount  of  actual  cash  in  his  hands  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  account. 

13.  In 
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13.  In  other  instances  great  imperfections  still  exist,  espeoiaUy  at  the  eentral  Other  imperfections. 
effices,  wbere,  althoQgh  the  new  system  has  been  introduced,  the  old  one  has  not 

been  abolmhed  ;  so  that,  in  place  of  a  saving  of  labour  and  cost,  an  ineroase  <^ 
opense  has  resold. 

14.  On  one  point,   to  which  I  attach  much  importance  and  which  I  brought  Separation  of  stores 
en  various  occasions  before  the  Public  Works  authoritiest  is  the  entire  separation  ^^2^** 

ef  stores  from  cash  in  the  estimates  for  the  several  works  and  in  the  geoeral 
ftfndget  estimate  of  the  department.  The  check  upon  expenditure  by  cash,  smd 
upon  materials  by  number  and  quantity,  would  be  much  more  complete  thm  the 
present  cheek  against  the  estimates  by  rates.  Difficulties  were  raised  by  the 
officers  of  the  department  against  this  proposal ;  but  before  I  left  India  I  bad 
overcome  nanny  of  the  objections  which  had  been  brought  forward. 

15.  Undor  the  present  system,  except  for  tools  for  which  a  grant  has  been  N»vstofbcitofts« 
admitted,  there  is  no  vote  for  stores,  but  a  floating  balance  on  a  stock  aeeounk, 

which  leaves  a  wide  openings  for  evading  the  limits  of  the  grant  for  Ae  expeftdi- 
tttre  of  the  department.  Extra  expenditure  can  be  met  out  of  the  balance  <tf  the 
^ock  accomit,  and  a  surplus,  in  place  of  being  surrendered,  can  be  invested  in 
purchases  for  the  stock  account,  so  that  all  budget  estimate  check  is  lost.  This 
question  should  meet  with  early  attention. 

2.  Kidderpore  Dockyards  Ktdderpotm 

Dockyard. 

16.  The  recommendations  made  in  the  report  on  the  Kidderpore  Dockyard  

have  been  efficiently  carried  out  by  Captain  Obbard,  the  late  superintendent. 

The  account  work  has  beea  collected  from  a  number  of  difi^^rent  omces,  amongst  Useless  accounts 
which  it  was  scattered,  and  has  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Civil  a^lWiod. 
Accountant  General,  and  the  department  has  been  relieved  of  the  laboftir  of  keeping 
up  a  mass  of  useless  and  duplicate  accounts. 

17.  The  payments,  in  place  of  being  conducted  separately  in  each  of  the  Mode  of  payment 
departments  in  the  dockyard,  are  concentrated  in  one  branch.    The  wages  of  i^p,^^^"*^"* 
workmen,  which  formerly  were  sometimes  months  inarrear,  are  now  paid  tq  d?^te 

with  promptness :  a  complete  and  simple  check  over  the  issue  of  stores  has  beea 
instituted,  and  a  local  audit  of  the  accounts  has  been  established, 

18.  It  would  be  a  spreat  advantage  if  the  same  system  could  be  introduced  into  Improyed  system 
the  dockyard  at  Bombay,  where  a  cumbrous  and  antiquated  mode  of  proceeding  J^^ni^v^^n^u®^ 
•till  prevails.    The  officers  attached  to  this  establishment  are  efficient,  and  y^™  y  oc  - 
would,  I  believe,  gladly  introduce  the  improved  arrangements  which  have  worked 

so  well  at  Kidderpore,  if  an  officer  conversant  with  the  new  system  eould  be 
spared  from  Calcutta  to  aid  in  their  introduction  at  Bombay. 

3.  Campore  Gun  Foundry.  CoiHpore  Foundry. 

19-  The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  was  that  this  establishment^  a  ^^^"^^^^  ^ 
most  expensive  one  for  the  work  it  performs,  should  be  abolished.  ^       ^ 

20.  There  is  a  stock  of  guns  in  the  country  sufficient  for  a  seven  yeors'  supply.  Establishment 
These  implements  of  war  for  the  future  could  much  better  and  more  cheaply  be  ^^^^^^^i^lf^* 
obtained  from  England,  and  the  objection  raised  that  India  might  be  cut  oft  lron\  °**^*"*>^  ^ 
communication  with  England  is  not  a  very  forcible  one  so  long  as  England  i^ 
able  to  keep  her  fleets  at  sea.     The  foundry  seeks  for  extraneous  work  ;  but  as 
the  Public  Works  Department,  which  could  give  it  employment,  finds  that  it  can 
provide  itself  with  machinery  and  implements  much  cheaper  elsewhere,  the 
foundry  has  of  late  been  principally  employed  in  casting  bullets,  at  a  cost  of 
about  1  s.  a-piece^    No  steps  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  reconimen- 
dation  of  the  Commissioners. 


4.  MUitary  Department. 


MilUarj 
DepartmefUf 


21.  In  the  report  on  the  Military  Department,  I  fuUy  considered  the  general  — : — ^^ 

principles  of  the  recommendations ;  but  the  detailed   arrangements  connected  Report **^^ 
with  these  were  chiefly  prepared  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Whiffin,  as  our  stinr  in 

4J&2.  A  2  Indk 
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REPORT  RELATING  TO  INDIAN  ACCOUNTS. 


Saggestions  which 
have  been  canied 
out. 


Circle  Paymaster- 
ships. 


Divisioiis  of  Depart- 
ment intto  separate 
offices. 


Mode  of  payment, 
account  and  audit. 
Appendices  B.  and 
C 

Consolidation  of 
offices. 


Proposed  abolition 
of  Presidency 
Controllers. 


Comparison  of  cost 
between  Military 
and  CiyQ  Account 
Departments. 
Appendix  D« 


India  was  limited,  and  my  time  was  at  that  moment  much  occupied  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Report  on  the  Civil  Departments,  to  which  I  specially  devoted  my 
attention.  This  will  account  for  some  variations  between  the  recommendations, 
of  the  Report  and  those  which  I  subsequently  made  when  some  of  the  changes 
were  being  introduced. 

22.  Many  valuable  suggestions  of  the  Report  have  been  carried  out,  the  form, 
of  pay  lists  and  the  subsidiary  returns  have  been  simplified ;  the  estimates  have 
been  more  methodically  arranged,  and  the  store  accounts  have  been  separated  from 
those  of  cash ;  but  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  several  military  departments 
recommended  in  the  Report  has  not  been  sanctioned,  nor  the  recommendation 
that  the  office  of  the  Accountant  General,  now  Controller  General  of  Military 
Accounts,  should  be  united  to  that  of  Military  Controller  for  Bengal. 

23.  The  Report  also  advised  the  abolition  of  the  circle  paymasterships.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  so  far  as  it  applies  to  paymasters  o^ 
British  regiments  and  officers  commanding  battalions  of  artillery^  who  are  now  in 
direct  account  with  the  Military  Accountant  at  Calcutta.  The  military  author 
rities  hesitate  to  apply  at  present  the  same  arrangements  to  the  native  regiments 
which  have  not  regimental  paymasters  attached  to  them. 

24.  The  military  accounts  at  Calcutta  were  under  the  charge  of  the  following 
officers,  each  at  the  head  of  a  separate  department,  and  in  separate  offices, 
situated  in  buildings  at  a  distance  from  each  other : — 

1st.  The  Ci)nirolIer  General,  IS,  Chowringhee-road. 

2d.  The  Bengal  Controller,  3,  Park-street. 

3d.  The  Military  Accountant,  4,  Coilah  Gaut-street. 

4th.  The  Presidency  Paymaster,  3,  Bankshall-street. 

6th.  The  Pay  Examiner,  3,  Coilah  Gaut-street. 

6th.  The  Compiler,  3,  Park-street. 

7th.  The  Ordnance  Examiner,  Bankshall-street. 

8th.  The  Commissariat  Examiner,  Middleton-row. 

9th.  The  Medical  Examiner,  Middleton-row. 

I  recommended  that  the  duties  of  examination,  classification,  and  compilation 
should  be  brought  together  into  one  office  under  one  chief.  This  has  been  done 
as  yet  only  as  regards  the  examination  and  compilation  of  pay,  but  the  other 
branches  are  still  separate.  The  Presidency  Paymaster  should  be  entirely  relieved 
from  the  duty  of  classification  which  he  now  performs,  as  it  has  to  be  done  over 
again  in  a  more  complete  form  by  the  examiner  and  compiler. 

25.  Two  memoranda  upon  the  division  of  the  duties,  and  upon  the  mode  of 
payment,  account,  and  audit  in  the  Military  Department,  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

26.  ITie  Report  recommended  the  absorption  of  the  office  of  Accountant 
Geueral,  now  Controller  General,  into  that  of  tiie  Bengal  Controller.  This  is  one 
of  the  points  regarding  which,  upon  further  consideration,  I  somewhat  modified 
my  opinion.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  one  supreme  military  account 
authority  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  1  believe  that  another  arrangement  than 
that  recommended  in  the  Report  could  be  made,  which  would  be  more  efficient, 
and  far  more  economical. 

27.  At  each  Presidency  there  is  a  Military  Accountant,  an  efficient  officer,  who 
has  charge  of  the  accounts,  and  who  could  quite  well  communicate  directly  with 
the  Controller  General  of  Accounts  ;  but  under  the  present  system  an  interme- 
diate stage  is  interposed.  The  Controller  General  has  to  communi* 
cate  with  the  Presidency  Controller,  who  obtains  his  information  from  the 
Military  Accountant,  and  transmits  it  to  the  Controller  General.  If  this  inter- 
mediate stage  were  done  away  with,  a  circuitous  mode  of  conducting  business 
would  be  abolished,  and  an  annual  saving  of  15,000  /.  be  effected. 

28.  A  memorandum  containing  this  proposal  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
On  comparing  the  cost  of  the  Account  Departments  with  the  expenditure  they 
control,  it  will  be  observed,  as  explained  fully  in  the  memorandum,  that  the  cost 
in  the  Military  Departments  is  at  the  rate  of  1*357  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
expenditure  they  control,  whilst  in  the  Civil  Departments  it  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  0*65  per  cent.,  independently  of  the  fact  that  these  latter  have  charge  of  the 
accounts  of  revenue  as  well  as  of  expenditure. 

29.  I  would. 
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29.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  posts  of  the  Military  Account- 
Presidency  Controllers  and  their  offices,  and  that  the  Military  Accountants  be  ^?*s  s^^^^^^  ^^  in 
placed  in  direct  communication  with  the  Controller  General  of  Military  jVccounts.  tion  w^S^^Coi^dler 
jFurther,  large  reductions  might  be  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  recommenda-  General. 

tions  previously  alluded  to. 

30.  The  books  of  account  have  been  kept  on  a  cumbrous  and  unmethodical  Books  of  account  in 
system,  and  were  much  in  arrear.     An  improved  method  has  been  introduced,  "^®^* 

and  there  should  no  longer  be  any  difficulty  in  keeping  them  up  to  date. 

5.  Iinancial  and  Civil  Account  Departments.  Civil  Department. 

3L  The  Report  on  the  Civil  Departments  deals  with  such  an  extensive  system,  Extent  of  inquiry, 
and  with  such  a  number  of  departments,  that  anything  more  than  a  very  general 
reference  to  the  subjects  treated  of  would  be  impossible  in  the  limited  space  which 
I  can  here  allow  myself. 

32.  The  system  of  accounts  which  formerly  prevailed  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Defects  of  Indian 
Resident  of  Hyderabad,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  «y»tem. 

his  letter  addressed,  on  3d  January  1865,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  Financial  Department :  "  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks,  and, 
•*  above  all,  to  express  the  delijzht  and  interest  with  which  1  have  studied  the 
**  Commissioners'  Report,  and  found  a  simple,  lucid  explanation  of  the  results 
**  desired,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  be  arrived  at.  Hitherto,  and  I 
**  cannot  be  alone  in  this  opinion,  the  system  of  accounts  now  in  force,  with  what- 
"  ever  object  devised,  served  only  to  increase  work,  and,  by  its  repetitions  and 
'^  complexity,  to  divert  the  minds  of  officers  from  the  ulterior  and  main  object 
^  of  all  accounts  ;  but  the  Commissioners  have  efficiently  exposed  the  failures  of 
"  the  present  system,  and  the  introduction  of  their  recommended  changes  will 
**  entirely  remove,  1  think,  the  heart-sickening  and  hopeless  feeling  with  which 
"one  has  hitherto  entered  on  the  subject  of  budget  estimates,  and  revised  esti- 
"  mates,  and  regular  estimates,  and  comparison  on  comparison,  never  leading,  as 
^^  far  as  one  could  see,  to  reduction  of  expenditure  or  any  other  useful  result.'" 

33.  In  these  accounts  a  complete  revolution  has  been  effijcted.     It  is  not  that  change  of  system. 
the  old  system  has  been  reformed  ;  it  is  rather  that  it  has  been  swept  away,  and 

an  entirely  new  one  substituted  in  its  place. 

34.  The  former  system  was  overlaid  with  so  many  checks  and  counter  checks,  State  of  arrear. 
with  such  most  minute  adjustments  between  services,  between  presidencies, 
provinces,  and  even  districts,  and  with  such  a  variety  of  other  complications,  that 

the  audited  accounts  and  the  books  into  which  they  were  posted  fell  into  so  great 
an  arrear  and  confusion  as  to  become  useless  for  any  financial  purpose.  It  was 
not  until  11th  May  18G5  that  the  Bengal  books  could  be  closed  for  the  year 
1861-62. 

.    35.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  second  set  of  accounts  was  formed,  which  Donbiesetof 
came  in  more  rapidly  ;  but  as  these  accounts  were  founded  on  unaudited  expen-  accounts. 
diture,  and  as  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  was  kept  in  what  was  called  the 
inefficient  balance,  waiting  adjustment,  the  results  were  so  inaccurate  that  the 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  accounts  never  agreed,  the  difference  between 
them  amounting  sometimes  to  a  million  sterling. 

36.  The  postings  into  the  books  were  annual;  and  instead  of  abstracting  the  Postings  into  the 
detail  transactions  into  subsidiary  books,  and  thus  bringing  together  more  general  andunmet^caf 
results  to  be  carried  to  the  main  books,  it  was  the  practice  to  pass  every  detail 

without  method  into  the  journal,  which  thus  for  each  year  extended  for  Bengal 
alone,  to  upwards  of  4,000  pages,  and  for  the  other  Governments  in  proportion. 
The  present  Bengal  journal,  with  monthly  instead  of  annual  postings,  now  consists 
of  about  200  pages  only,  and  the  ledger  shows  month  by  month  the  progress  of 
retrenue  and  expenditure  under  the  detail  items  of  each  grant. 

37.  Under  the  new  system  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  in  having  a  complete  Promptness  of 
account  of  revenue  and  audited  expenditure  for  the  whole  of  India  in  sufficient  J^^t  wider  new 
detail  within  six  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  each  month.  • 

462.  A  3  88.  In 
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38.  Id  commencing  the  new  accounts,  difficnlties  were  greatly  incrrased  by  the 
state  of  arrear  into  which  the  accounts  under  the  old  system  had  been  allowed  to 
fall.  Some  of  the  Governments  were  even  unable  to  give  a  correct  statement  of 
their  cash  balances,  and  it  will  be  the  work  of  months  to  adjust  the  balances  on 
other  accounts  of  the  old  books,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  open  the  new 
books  with  apf)roxiraate  balances,  to  be  set  right  as  the  correct  ones  are  dis- 
covered. In  Bombay,  as  previously  shown,  it  has  been  the  practice  in  accounts 
current,  to  include  in  the  balance  the  value  of  stores  held  by  the  accountant, 
without  distinguishing  this  value  from  cash,  a  practice  sure  to  lead  to  confusion. 
In  Bengal,  some  of  the  deposit  accounts  which  are  particularly  open  to  fraud,  had 
not  been  checked  in  the  office  of  the  Accountant  General  for  20  years,  though 
registers  were  kept  in  which  pages  were  filled  up  by  bringing  forward  year  by 
year  minute  balances  of  obsolete  entries,  consisting  of  fractions  of  annaii.  The 
love  of  mini^teness  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  India,  that  instances  will  be 
found  where  accounts  are  kept  in  which  minute  fractions  of  a  pie  are  shown,  a 
pie  being  no  more  than  half-a-farthing. 

39.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  adjust  the  books 
kept  under  such  a  system,  upon  which  and  not  upon  the  accountants,  the  blaraa 
attaching  to  a  state  of  arrear  and  confusion  should  resL 

40.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  duties  in  the  local  treasuries  has  been  muck 
simpUfied.  The  system  of  pre-audit,  which  compelled  every  treasury  officer 
hefiore  payment  is  made  to  refer  every  voucher,  including  those  for  the  most 
simple  monthly  salaries  in  his  own  office,  to  head  quarters,  to  be  there  stamped 
and  signed  by  the  Civil  Paymaster,  has  been  abolished,  and  payments  are  now 
made  at  once  by  the  district  collector  on  pernoanent  authorities.  By  this 
arrangement,  great  delay  to  the  claimants,  and  much  labour  to  the  post  office 
is  saved,  especially  in  a  country  where  the  course  of  the  post  is  sometimes  ft 
month. 

41.  The  "Inefficient  Balance,*'  as  it  was  called,  was  a  source  of  much  evil. 
All  irregular  payments,  or  such  as  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Civil 
Paymaster,  were  carried  to  the  Inefficient  Balance,  and  left  there  sometimes  for 
years  without  question.  Sums,  amounting  to  millions  sterling,  were  thus  kept 
out  of  account,  and  heavy  losses  were  incurred,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
had  every  payment  been  at  once  brought  to  charge  in  the  disburser's  accounts* 

42.  Under  the  new  system,  the  latter  course  is  strictly  followed.  No  account- 
ant is  permitted  to  keep  pajrments  out  of  his  account.  As  they  have  to  be 
charged  in  his  cash  account  as  they  occur,  his  balance  consists  purely  of  cash; 
and,  as  his  monthly  account  opens  and  closes  with  a  purely  cash  balance,  there  is 
fair  evidence  that  no  money  transaction  has  been  omitted.  The  vouchers  for 
payments  now  reach  the  Accountant  General  twice  a  month,  and  are  at  once 
subjected  to  a  strict  audit.  A  safe  and  more  simple  mode  of  payment,  sad  a 
more  rapid  audit,  have  also  been  institued  in  the  Presidency  towns. 

43.  Under  the  former  system,  the  revenue  accounts  of  demands  and  collections, 
as  well  as  the  cash  accounts,  came  under  the  control  of  the  Accountant 
General.  In  Bengal  these  have  now  been  separated.  The  accounts  of  demands 
and  collections  go  to  the  Revenue  Board,  and  the  cash  accounts  to  the  Account- 
ant General;  so  that  each  Department  supervises  the  duties  which  naturally  Ml 
to  it,  and  the  one  account  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  other. 

44.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  the  practice  in  the  Auditor  Generars 
Department  to  bring  together  an  annual  statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure,, 
compiled  from  the  unaudited  accounts  of  the  several  Governments.  This  state- 
ment was  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  contained  large  amounts  of  unclassified 
charges.  During  the  course  of  the  year  two  sets  of  revised  estimates  are.  pre*> 
pared,  partly  founded  on  the  transactions  of  the  past  portion  of  the  year.  These^ 
however,  are  very  imperfect,  and  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  th^n. 
When  the  new  system  has  been  some  time  in  working  order,  these  revised  esti- 
mates may  be  dispensed  with,  being  superseded  by  the  monthly  accounts  and 
monthly  comparison  of  the  progressive  revenue  and  expenditure  which  have  been 
established,  supplemented  by  periodical  returns  from  the  several  Governments  of 
any  material  variations  that  may  be  expected. 

45.  Having 
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45.  Having  revised  the  local  accounts,  it  beqame  important  to  bring  them  EatabUahment  of 
rapidly  together  for  the  review  of  the  Supreme  Government     For  this  purpose  ^^^SperiS^ 
the  Central  Office  of  Accounts  has  been  formed,  in  wliich  tbe  Imperial  books  are  books  andTa^imta. 
kept ;  and  here  the  accounts  of  the  several  Governments,  provinces,  and  depart- 
ments are  posted  into  these  books  month  by  month ;  and  within  six  weeks  after 

the  expiration  of  each  months  a  consolidated  account  for  the  whole  empire  is  to 
be  issued  for  the  information  of  the  Financial  Department,  and  for  transmission 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  account  compares  the  current  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure with  that  of  the  previous  year  for  the  same  period,  and  that  of  the 
expired  portion  of  the  current  year  with  the  estimate  for  the  whole  year. 

46.  The  books  kept  in  the  Central  Office  can  supply  this  information  unde^  B«*s  sapjOy  fnte- 
general  heacJs,  or  in  the  greatest  detail,  and  with  this  before  him  the  financial  Sid^^^tSf"*^ 
member  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  repeat  the  observation  made  by  the  late 

financial  member  in  council,  when  he  asserted  that  within  a  week  or  two  of  his 
statement  it  was  a  matter  of  guess,  to  the  extent  of  a  million,  at  what  amount  he 
should  place  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  expiring  financial  year. 

47.  There  need   be  no  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  completing  thes^  No  diflScnlty  in 
accounts  within  the  time  specified,  when  it  is  observed  that,  leaving  India,  as  I  ^"j^jjfyg^ 
did,  in  the  middle  of  January,  I  brought  home  with  me  the  complete  accounts 

of  Bengal  for  the  month  of  November ;  and  this  was  efiected  at  a  time  when 
thoee  engaged  upon  their  preparation  were  still  inexperienced  in  the  mode  of 
working  the  new  system  I  had  introduced.  After  more  practice  still  greater 
speed  and  efficiency  will  be  attained. 

48.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  changes  it  became  necessary  entirely  to  re-  Ro-ojpaniaation  of 
organise  the  establishments  of  the  offices  of  account.  estabbahmonta. 

49.  The  first  defect  which  struck  me  viras  that  the  head  of  each  department  ^*^*o/ deputies  to 
had  no  deputy  who  could  carry  on  the  duties  during  the  absence  of  the  chief,  of  chSf^lSepar?  • 
The  consequence  was  that,  if  the  senior  Accountant  General  took  leave  of  meat, 
absence,  the  next  in  rank  took  his  place,  though  he  may  have  had  to  come  from 

the  most  distant  part  of  India.  The  vacancy  caused  by  bis  departure  was  filled 
in  a  similar  manner  from  some  other  quarter,  and  so  it  went  on  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  the  superior  officers  were  constantly  being  shifted 
about  at  expense  to  themselves  and  the  Grovernment ;  so  much  so  that  some 
officers  had  not  for  years  taken  up  their  substantive  appointment,  but  were  con* 
tinually  officiating  for  others.  They  thus  did  not  know  their  offices,  nor  did  the 
offices  know  their  diiefs.  The  natural  r^ult  followed,  of  inefficiency  and  dis- 
organisation. 

50.  On  my  recommendation  deputies  have  been  appointed,  who  will  become  Deputies  hare  now 
conversant  with  the  duties  and  be  able  efficiently  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  l>««n  appointed, 
-department  during  the  absence  of  tbe  chief,  so  that  now  the  former  expensive 

and  mischievous  system  becomes  unnecessary. 

5L  The  next  point  that  called  for  revision  was  the  pay  and  organisation  of  Insufficiency  of 
the  establishments.  The  pay  was  the  lowest  for  which  a  native  baboo  could  be  salaries. 
induced  to  attend  at  the  office,  some  receiving  no  more  than  24  s,  a  month.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Government  got  the  refuse  left  by  the  merchants,  idid  were 
too  wise  to  pay  such  low  salaries,  and  inefficiency  had  to  be  compensated  for  by 
numbers.  The  offices  thus  became  crowded  with  clerks  who  were  quite  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  work  of  the  department. 

.     62.  It  was  also  tbe  practice  to  assign  special  salaries  to  special  duties,  so  that  Specid^s^es 
an  interchange  of  duties  or  the  adjustment  of  work  to  the  various  capabilities  of  SntS.       ^^^ 
the  clerks  became  very  difficult,  as  the  salaries  of  the  individuals  vrere  aifected 
hy  these  changes* 

53.  At  my  suggestion  a  better  scale  of  salaries  has  been  granted,  and  a  superior  improved  system 
class  of  men  has  been  obtained.    The  establishment  has  been  thrown  into  classes,  "^^^^**^®^' 
with  annual  increments  and  promotions  from  class  to  class  by  merit,  and  the 

duties  are  assigned  to  the  clerks  as  tbe  Accountant  General  sees  fit,  without 
interference  with  their  salaries  except  by  promotion. 

54.  These  changes,  and  the  introduction  of  simplicity  into  the  mode  of  con-  Simplification  of 
ducting  tlie  business,  have  allowed  reforms  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner  to  1^^^^^  V^^  «Dduction 

a^^  ^  ,     .^  m  number  of  clerks 

4*>*'  ^  4  admit  employed. 
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admit  of  a  large  reduction  in  the  staff  of  officers  and  clerks.  In  the  office  of 
the  Bengal  Accountant  General  the  number  of  clerks  has  been  reduced  from  221 
to  125 ;  and  although  the  salaries  have  been  much  increased,  there  is  still  a 
saving  in  the  expenditure.  The  work,  instead  of  being  in  arrear  and  in  confu- 
sion, is  now  efficiently  performed,  and  completely  up  to  date. 

55.  Similar  reforms  are  being  carried  out  in  other  departments.  A  memo- 
randum I  prepared  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Controller  General's  Department, 
including  the  central  office,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

56.  The  establishment  of  the  Financial  Department  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
condition.  To  introduce  covenanted  officers  from  the  general  service  for  the 
higher  posts  would  demoralise  and  ruin  the  department.  The  juniors  of  the 
Covenanted  Service  will  not  enter  the  Financial  Department,  as  the  salaries  and 
prospects  of  the  general  service  are  more  attractive,  so  that  the  classified  list  of 
the  department  has  to  be  filled  up  at  Calcutta  by  the  appointment  of  such  natives, 
Europeans,  and  Eurasians,  as  cannot  elsewhere  get  more  profitable  employment; 
and,  as  the  covenanted  officers  have  been  gradually  deserting  this  branch  of  the 
service,  the  establishment  is  deteriorating  from  day  to  day. 

57.  The  efficiency  of  the  Financial  Department  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  India ;  and  there  appear  to  me  to  be  only  two  ways  of  securing  this  :  either 
the  salaries  must  be  raised  to  a  par  with  the  general  service,  so  as  to  induce 
young  men  of  the  covenanted  service  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  classified  list, 
or  the  office  must  be  recruited  from  England  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general 
service.  The  Financial  and  Account  Departments  in  England  offer  an  ample 
field  for  the  selection  of  young  men  who  would  be  most  valuable  for  service  in 
India ;  but  should  this  latter  course  be  followed,  it  would  be  most  important 
that  none  but  good  men  be  chosen,  upon  the  special  recommendation  of  the 
officers  under  whom  they  may  happen  to  be  serving.  The  memorandum  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

58.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  the  practice  to  keep  the  accounts  at  local 
treasuries  in  the  vernacular ;  and  the  accounts  furnished  to  Government  were 
not  the  originals,  but  translated  copies.  This  arrangement  threw  the  knowledge 
of  account  matters  very  much  into  the  hands  of  the  native  accountants,  who 
obtained  an  influence  at  the  treasuries  which  considerably  weakened  the  financial 
control  of  the  Collector. 

59.  Some  progress  had  been  gradually  made  in  the  introduction  of  English 
accounts ;  but  since  the  Report  has  been  issued  vernacular  accounts  are  being 
abolished  at  all  the  principal  treasuries,  a  change  which  has  been  aided  by  the 
use  of  diglot  vouchers  printed  with  the  vernacular  on  one  half  of  the  page,  and 
English  on  the  other,  leaving  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  up  by  the  claimant.  In 
this  manner  vouchers  prepared  by  natives  can  be  posted  direct  into  the  English 
accounts,  and  the  vernacular  books  are  dispensed  with.  In  a  country  where  so 
many  different  languages  and  dialects  are  in  use,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
reduce  the  financial  records  of  the  country  into  one  uniform  language,  understood 
throughout  the  empire  by  every  pubUc  officer  of  any  standing  under  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  English  or  native. 

60.  Whilst  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
accounts  of  the  Educational  Department.  The  system  on  which  they  are  con- 
ducted appears  to  me  to  be  most  cumbrous  and  wrong  in  principle,  but  my 
proposals  for  its  improvement  were  opposed  by  the  Director  General.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Bombay  Accountant  General,  who  defended  the  old 
system ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  his  observations,  I  should  judge  that  he  had 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  objectionable 
mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  and  had  not  quite  apprehended  the  nature  of  the 
principles  I  advocated. 

61.  The  voluminous  vernacular  account-books  kept  by  the  inspectors  are 
quite  useless,  and  should  at  once  be  abolished,  and  the  account  of  payments  out 
of  district  treasuries  should  be  rendered  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  treasuries, 
and  jnot  by  the  educational  officers,  as  is  now  the  case. 

62.  An 
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62.  An  Inspector  General  of  Accounts  has  been  appointed.    Constant  inspec-  ^n>«cti«a  of  office 
tion  is,  in  India,  the  only  safeguard  against  abuses,  and  the  only  security  that      *^***^ 

an  uniform  system  of  account  will  be  adhered  to  throughout  India.  This  obser- 
vation applies  not  only  to  the  principal  offices  of  account,  but  also  to  the  district 
and  tehseel  treasuries,  which  should  frequently  be  visited  by  the  Accountant 
General  or  his  deputy. 

63.  The  accounts  being  now  kept  upon  a  system  which  ensures  their  correct-  Pnblkatfon  of 
ness  and  their  preparation  at  an  early  date,  the  periodical  publication,  in  an  tSd  SS^SST'** 
abstract  shape,  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  India,  and  of  other  financial        ^'^^P™" 
matter  interesting  to  the  public,  should  no  longer  be  delayed.    A  memorandum 

on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Appendix  H. 

64.  Indian  expenditure  is  incurred  partly  in  India  and  partly  in  England,  but  Account  euneat 
the  adjustment  of  the  transactions  between  the  two  countries  is  not  very  perfect,  ''^^tli  London. 
An  account  current  is  sent  periodically  by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  no  proper  means  are  taken  to  ensure  that  the  debits  and  credits 

on  one  side  have  been  adjusted  on  the  other.  The  present  account  current  is 
unclassified. 

65.  The  transactions  which  pass  between  the  two  countries  are  of  four  kinds  :  Chasflee  propoied. 
viz.,  1st,  receipts  in  England  on  account  of  India ;  2d,  receipts  in  India  on 

account  of  England ;  3d,  payments  in  England  on  account  of  India ;  4th,  pay- 
ments in  India  on  account  of  England.  The  entries  should  be  classed  in 
schedules  under  these  four  heads,  with  subdivisions,  so  that  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  would  be  more  clearly  shown  than  at  present ;  but  a  more  complete 
record  of  these  transactions  would  be  secured  if  the  two  countries  were,  at  stated 
intervals,  either  monthly  or  quarterly,  to  exchange  a  statement  showing  the 
debits  and  credits  that  have  been  passed  into  the  books,  so  that  the  counter 
entries  may  be  made  in  the  books  on  either  side,  and  the  amount  of  unadjusted 
items  be  ascertained. 

66.  A  still  greater  change  might  be  efiected  with  considerable  advantage  if  J^*^*^?^^j" 
identical  accounts  were  kept  in  England  and  in  India.     Under  such  an  arrange-  ^  an  «»    n 
ment  every  financial  transaction  concerning  India  would  appear  in  the  central 

books  of  both  countries,  and  periodical  agreements  would  be  made  between 
them,  so  that  one  set  of  accounts  would  check  the  other.  It  would  of  course 
be  unnecessary  to  pass  into  the  English  books  the  full  detail  of  the  Indian  trans- 
actions, or  vice  versd.  They  would  be  dealt  with  in  classes  under  such  general 
heads,  or  in  such  detail,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  might  determine,  but  both  nets 
of  accounts  should  work  up  to  the  same  balance. 

67.  It  is  of  small  importance  that  Indian  revenue  and  expenditure  should  be  Ezpenditnn^ 
kept  strictly  distinct,  according  to  the  locality  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  apply.  OT^i^SL^Sr^to 
The  whole  expenditure,  whether  at  home  or  in  India,  is  chargeable  against  the  against  the  same 
general  revenue  of  India  ;  and  I  see  no  advantage  in  keeping,  by  a  complicated  r^^^*^^®- 
system  of  adjustments,  the  record  of  Indian  expenditure  divided  arbitrarily, 

according  to  the  locality  of  the  charge,  in  two  separate  and  unconnected  sets  of 
Imperial  books.  The  system  I  propose  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  account 
current,  as  it  would  be  superseded  by  the  interchange  of  monthly  statements 
of  receipts  and  payments  for  mutual  record  in  London  and  Cnlcutta.  The 
Governments  in  both  countries  would  then  have  before  them  monthly,  and  at 
the  earliest  date,  full  particulars  of  the  total  revenue  of  India,  and  of  the  total 
expenditure  chargeable  against  that  revenue. 

6.  Calcutta  Mint.  QUema  Mmt. 

68.  The  Report  on   the  Calcutta  Mint  deals  chiefly  with  questions  relating  RecommendatloDs 
to  the  establishment,  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  the  distribution  of  work ;  a^opt©^ 

and  since  I  left  India  the  proposals  of  the  Report  have  been  approved  by 
Government 

69.  There  was  also  a  recommendation,  which  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  Unifbrm  retoms  of 
carry  out,  relating  to  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  uniform  returns  to  be  prepared  at  Jh^^^L^^^ 
the  three  mints  of  India,  showing  the  working  results  of  each  process  in  the     *  "^^  ^'**** 
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Wr^'-d  tendto 
economy  in  opera- 
tions. 


Master  of  Calcntta 
Mint  now  in 
England. 


asday,  in  the  melting  and  preparation  of  buUdon  for  coinage,  and  in  the  matnufWe- 
ture  of  the  coin. 

70.  At  present  each  mint  keeps  returns  of  this  nature^  but  they  are  not 
so  framed  that  the  results  of  one  mint  can  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
others,  and  there  is  lio  doubt  that  the  means  of  comparing  the  working 
of  one  mint  with  that  of  the  others  would  be  useful  in  securing  the  utmost 
economy  an4  correctness  in  the  manipulation  of  these  various  delicate  pro- 
ceesea. 

71.  The  Mastet  of  the  Calcutta  Mint  is  now  in  England,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  that  this  intelligent  officer  should  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
n  aking  himself  acquainted  with  the  system  followed  at  the  London  Mint,  and 
see  how  far  it  could  be  usefully  adapted  to  those  in  India,  so  far  as  a  differeuce 
between  gold  and  silver  coinage  would  admit  of. 


India  offers  a  wide 
field  for  Finaaoiia 
Reform. 


Recall  of  Mr.  Foster, 
and  recognition  of 
his  success. 


Conclusion. 

72.  There  are  many  other  matters  which  call  for  early  investigation  and 
revision,  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  It 
is  only  quite  lately  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  these  questions,  and  India 
offers  a  field  for  financial  reform,  which  could  well  give  occupation  to  the  ener^ 
and  industry  of  able  men  for  years  to  come.  ^ 

73.  The  Englisli  Oovernment  having  desired  my  recall  in  September  last,  the 
Indian  Government  on  my  departure  frum  Calcutta  addressed  to  me  a  letter 
conveying  their  approval  of  my  proceedings  whilst  in  India.  The  recognition  of 
the  success  of  my  mission  contained  in  this  letter  proceeds  from  a  Government, 
conducted  by  a  service  which,  jealous  of  interference  from  any  foreign  source, 
would  naturally  look  upon  my  appointment  from  another  service  as  distastefoV- 
and  upon  my  proposals  for  the  utter  subversion  of  the  system  in  which  they  had 
been  trained  ^\ith  repugnance;  all  the  more  therd^ore  do  I  appreciate  this 
candid  recognition  of  my  sutcess.     A  copy  of  the  letter  is  appended. 

74.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  speaks  of  the  system  not  having  been 
quite  brought  to  a  completion,  but,  after  the  despatch  was  written,  a  telegram 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  to  me  a  further  extension  of  leave  by  the 
English  Government^  enabled  me  to  return  to  Calcutta  and  entirely  complete 
the  work  upon  which  I  had  been  engaged. 

75.  Before  my  final  departure  from  India,  I  pi-epared  a  memorandum,  showing 
briefly  what  had  been  done,  and  what  remained  to  be  done.  This  memorandum 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

76.  During  my  stay  in  India  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  of  most  of  the 
public  departments,  and  of  offering  suggestions,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of 
adv^antage  to  the  service ;  but  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  various  memoranda 
I  wrote  upon  the<:e  subjects  would  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

77.  A  variety  of  other  subjects  came  under  my  notioe,  such  as  currency,  a 
gold  coinage,  and  taxation,  but  these  are  all  large  questions  which  should 
be  separately  discussed,  and  could  not  form  part  of  this  g^eral  resumi6  of  my 
proceedings  in  India. 

Further  informa-  78.  The  extent  of  my  inquires  and  recommendations  have  compelled  me  to 

tion  can  be  supplied,  confine  my  observations  to  the  principal  points,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the  limits 

1   had  laid  down  for  myself;  but  I  shall  be  most  ready  to  afford  further  and 

more  detailed  information  upon  any  of  the  matters  alluded  to,  should  this  be 

desired  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Appendix  I. 

Extension  of  leave 
of  absence^  and 
completion  of  the 
work. 


Final  memorandum. 


Appendix  K. 

Suggestions  regard- 
ing other  depart- 
ments. 


Questions  relating 
to  currency,  a 
ffold  coinage^  and 
taxation. 


Paymaster  General's  Office,  Whitehall, 
25  June  lH6ti. 


(signed)        M.  ff.  Foster. 
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Appendix  A, 

8,  Grosvenor  Crescait, 
My  dear  Mr.  Gladstone,  25  November  1862. 

When  I  last  had  the  pjeasure  of  seeing  you,  I  said  that  tfiere  were  no  more  organic 
changes  tu  be  made  in  the  Financial  Departia^nt  in  India,  but  that  a  great  work  remained 
to  be  done  in  raviaing,  manipulating,  fixing  the  detailed  systeoi^  of  payment,  accouat,  and 
audit,  80  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  Budget  Rules,  and  to  mould  it  into  the  form 
most  conducive  to  promptness  and  cqrrieotness  of  ageount,  and  efficienq^^  of  control  You 
Icnow  that  from  the  time  when  Sir  James  Graham  commoDoed  bis  reforms  at  the  Admiralty 
more  than  30  years  ago,  every  branch  of  our  home  departmental  expenditure  haa  been 
investigated,  revised,  and  re-revised,  until  the  entire  system  has  been  mastered,  regulated, 
and  subjected  to  effectual  check,  greatly  tp  the  public  advantage.  You  will  easily  believe 
me  when  I  assert  that  there  are  still  stronger  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  process  in 
India*  If.iile  Commissariat  contmots^  and  accounts  alone  could  be  got  well  into  han^,  as 
tbey  aane  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  it  would  |be  worth  miliit^ns  to  the  Government,  befriden 
abating  a  chronic  cause  of  popular  scandal. 

This  most  important  work  can  only  be  done  by  persons  who  have  been  trained  tapur 
English  system  of  administrative  finance,  and  only  by  the  best  and  ablest  of  tho^  who  baye 
been  so  trained.  At  this  point  it  resolves  itself  into  a  purely  personal  question;  and  I  ^hall 
save  time  by  saying  at  once  that  the  only  person  who,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  the  required 
qualifications  is  Mr.  Foster,  the  Assistant  Pavmasier  General.  An  usefiil  colleague  could 
be  found  for  him,  but  Foster  is  alone  capable  of  performing  the  leading  part.  It  is  sj 
important,  accocding  to  my  view,  thai  the  financial  experience  and  skill  of  England  should 
be  worthily  and  efficiently  represented  on-svdi  a  mission,  that  it.  would  be  better  to  attempt 
the  work  with  auch  assistiince  as  Indha  could  afford,  than  to  employ  upon  it  a  person  sent 
from  this  coiinlry  witb  who^e  fitness  we  were  not  entirely  aativfled. 

The  other  conditions  of  the  transaction  would  probably  be  as  follows ;  It  would  be  con- 
sequent upon  an  application  of  the  Government  of  India  for  assistance  of  the  kind  and  for 
the  object  already  indicated.  The  two  persons  selected  would  retain  their  English  appoint- 
ments, and  would  be  sent  to  India  on  deputation  for  a  special  and  temporary  object.  The  best 
time  for  their  departure  would  be  by  the  last  steamer  in  August,  or  by  the  first  in  September 
next,  so  that  they  might  have  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather  before  them,  and  by  that  time 
I  should  be  better  able  to  direct  them  at  once  to  the  objects  of  greatest  importance,  and  to 
assist  them  in  their  labours.  They  might  also  in  some  degree  prepare  themsdves,  by 
•  reading  beforehand  papers  which  I  would  send  them.  The  person  best  qualified  to  assist 
them  m  each  department  investigated  by  them  would  be  joined  with  them  in  reference  to 
that  department.  With  these  arrangements  the  object  might  be  substantially  accomplished 
in  a  single  cold  season,  that  is,  in  six  months  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March.  At  any  rate  great  good  could  be  done  in  that  time.  The  chief  defects  in  the 
Indian  accotmts  could  be  brought  to  light,  and  a  satisfactory  model  could  be  established, 
and  I  would  not  ask  for  more.  The  entne  charge  for  this  service,  including,  I  suppose,  the 
home  salaries  of  the  two  gentlemen,  would  be  paid  by  India ;  and  for  labour  and  skill,  such 
as  theirs  would  be,  a  very  liberal  scale  of  extra  allowance  should  be  fixed. 

46a.  B  2  You 
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You  now,  I  think,  have  ihe  whole  case  before  you,  and  will  be  able  to  say  whether  you 
could  entertain  a  proposal  for  Mr.  Foster's  services  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  of  India,  supposing  an  application  to  be  made  for  them  by  that  Government, 
supported  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  you  should  accede  to  the  proposal,  the  chief  con- 
sideratioDs  which  would  weigh  with  you  would,  I  presume,  be  such  as  these :  that  the 
successful  administration  of  India  has  l!ecome  so  important  to  England  as  to  be  well  worth 
some  sacrifice  to  promote  it;  that  nothing  can  more  conduce  to  the  desired  result  than  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  finance  for  India ;  and  that  while  the  sacrifice 
to  the  home  administration  would  be  temporary,  the  good  effects  upon  our  Indian  system 
would  be  permanent  The  proposal  is  to  borrow  two  men,  not  to  work  the  Indian  financial 
machine,  out  to  complete  the  construction  of  that  machine,  and  to  lay  down  such  rules  for 
its  management  that  it  may  be  easily  worked  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Government 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  submitted  my  views  on  this  subject  to  Sir  C.  Wood, 
who  has  approved  of  them  to  an  extent  which  authorises  me  to  write  to  you  as  I  have 
done. 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(signed)        C.  E.  Trevelyan. 


Appendix  B. 

Mbmobandum  on  the  DivisiOK  of  the  Dutibs  in  the  Militabt  Department. 

The  duties  connected  with  Military  Payments  should  be  divided  as  follows: 

(A.) — The  authorisation  of  expenditure  under  the  Budget  Rules  and  on  account  of 
Military  Funds,  &c.,  should  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Controller  of 
Military  Accounts,  and  original  orders  for  payment  should  emanate  from  his  office. 

(B.) — ^The  payments  of  claims  by  Paymasters  and  other  disbursers* 

(C.)-*The  audit  of  vouchers  after  payment,  of  pay  lists,  and  of  accounts  current. 
The  compilation  of  these,  and  their  final  record  m  the  books,  should  be  under  the 
Military  Accountant,  the  Controller  retaining  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole. 
For  the  present,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  retain  the  separation  of  the  departments 
of  Audit  and  of  Account,  the  former  under  the  Examiner,  the  latter  under  the  Military 
Accountant 

(A.) 

The  orders  for  the  payment  of  new  chair^,  special  allowances,  pensions,  kc,  should  be 
issued  by  the  Controller  upon  printed  forms  of  an  uniform  shape,  bearing  a  consecutive 
series  of  numbers,  these  orders  being  first  entered  in  a  register  numbered  to  correspond. 

These  orders,  accompanied  by  a  list,  should  be  sent  to  the  officers  charged  with  tlie 
payment  of  them,  and  advices  should  at  the  same  time  be  sent  to  the  applicants  that  their 
claims  have  been  passed,  with  directions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  receive 
payment* 

(B.) 

The  disbursing  officers  should  enter  these  orders  in  registers  arranged  in  suitable  forms 
according  to  the  specimens  which  will  be  provided. 

The  claimant,  upon  advice  received  from  the  Controller,  will  apply  to  the  disbursing 
officer.  A  printed  form  of  receipt  will  be  filled  up  by  or  for  the  claimant,  will  be  comparea 
with  and  marked  off  as  paid  upon  the  register  by  the  clerk  in  charge  of  it,  who  will  sign 
the  receipt  as  being  passed  by  him,  and  return  it  to  the  claimant. 

The  claimant  will  then  present  the  receipt  to  the  disbursing  officer,  who  will  see  that  it 
is  in  proper  form,  and  that  it  has  been  duly  passed  by  the  register  clerk.  He  will  then 
enter  the  amount  in  his  cheque  or  cash  register,  and  pay  the  applicant  by  cheque  or  cash, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

At  intervals  during  the  day,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  the  cheque  and  cash  registers  should 
be  totalled  and  the  vouchers,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  amount,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Examiner  for  audit  a  receipt  being  given  on  the  memorandum  for  die  amount  when  agreed. 

After  the  paid  vouchers  have  b^n  audited  and  entered  in  the  detail  books,  an  officer  of 
the  Audit  Department  will  next  day  read  off  the  entries  against  the  Paymaster's  registers, 
placing  a  tick  against  each  entry  as  a  check  against  erroneous  entries,  or  their  entire 
omission  from  the  register,  a  neglect  which  might  lead  to  double  payments. 

The  pay  orders  issued  by  the  Controller  should  be  attached  to  the  voucher,  upon  which 
payment  is  made  for  the  first  time,  for  the  information  of  the  Examiner.  Where  the  order 
IS  for  a  single  payment  it  would  be  convenient  that  the  order  should  at  the  bottom  bear  a 
foim  of  receipt,  so  that  the  authority  for  the  payment  and  the  discharge  of  the  recipient 
would  be  on  the  same  document 
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In  oi*der  to  carry  out  the  proposed  arrangements,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  Pay- 
master^ the  Examiner,  and  Compiler,  so  long  as  a  separate  officer  be  retained,  should  be  m 
the  same  building.  For  this  purpose,  all  payments  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  brought 
together  under  one  building. 

Jdisbursers  at  a  distance,  such  as  circle  and  other  paymasters,  would  render  their  accounts, 
supported  by  vouchers,  in  the  manner  already  laid  down  by  the  Military  Department 


(C.) 

The  Military  Accountant's  branch  should  consist  of  two  divisions: 

1st  The  Examination  Department  for  the  audit  of  the  vouchers,  and  the  primary  record 
of  them  in  the  detail  books  under  the  appropriate  heads  of  service,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  daily  and  monthly  abstracts ;  and, 

2d.  The  Book-keeping  branch,  which  should  examine  and  abstract  the  monthly  accounts^ 
prepare  the  general  abstracts  and  the  monthly  journal,  and  post  the  ledger. 

The  entries  in  the  detail  books  of  the  Presidency  payments  should  be  read  off  against 
the  Paymaster's  registers  daily  by  the  audit  clerk. 

The  totals  under  the  several  heads  of  the  detail  books  should  be  brought  together  upon 
a  daily  abstract  sheet,  and  the  total  of  this  should  agree  with  the  amount  of  payments 
made  by  the  Paymaster. 

The  daily  abstract  sheet  of  payments  at  ihe  Presidency  would  not  only  check  the  Pay- 
master, but  also  the  amount  of  the  monthly  abstract  01  the  Presidency  payments,  which 
would  De  prepared  from  the  detail  books,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Military  Accotmtant  for 
entry  in  the  journal. 

Recoveries  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  by  deduction  from  subsequent  payments  to 
the  individuals  concerned.  A  query  or  objection  book  would  be  kept,  in  which  the 
retrenchment  would  be  entered,  and  its  recovery  by  deduction  or  otherwise  would  be  noted. 

The  circle  and  pension  paymasters  and  other  disbursers '  accounts  would  be  brought 
together  under  the  budget  heads  in  a  separate  abstract  book,  and  a  sheet  prepared  from 
this  abstract  would  in  the  same  manner  be  used  for  the  monthly  journal  entries. 

The  form  of  the  journal  should  he  prepared  with  debtor  and  creditor  columns  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  page,  so  that  at  the  close  of^  each  entry  the  two  sides  would  agree. 

The  po8tino;s  to  the  ledger  would  also  be  monthly,  and  once  a  quarter  a  trial  balance 
sheet  should  be  prepared,  in  which  the  total  debits  and  credits  would  agree  with  the  totals 
of  the  journal  columns  tor  the  same  period. 

M  May  1865.  M.  H.  Faster. 


Appendix  G. 

Mbmorandum  on  the  Mode  of  Payment  and  Audit  in  the  Military  Department. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  at  a  time  when  Government  has  explicitly  condemned  pre* 
audit,  and  post-audit  is  beini;  introduced  throughout  the  Civil  Departments  to  the  exclusion 
of  pre-audit,  that  the  Controller  and  Examiner  of  Military  Accounts  should  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  for  the  aboUtion  of  post-audit,  and  the  substitution  of  a  pre  and  final  audit 
by  the  ray  Examiner. 

This  proposal  is  most  objectionable  in  principle  as  well  as  in  its  details. 

Indeed,  the  Controller,  in  his  letter,  himself  forcibly  condemns  the  principle  he  proposes  to 
introduce.  He  states  that  he  sees  very  grave  objections  to  orders  for  payment  bein^  issued 
from  the  same  office  that  finally  audits  a  bill,  and  then  follows  the  proposal  that  the  audit 
branch  shall  pass  bills  for  payment  by  a  pre  and  final  audit  Under  this  arrangement  the 
audit  clerk  could  pass  bills  for  any  amounts  he  pleases  without  check  or  control.  It  is  clear, 
from  para.  4  of  the  memorandum,  that  compilation  alone,  and  not  examination  after  payment, 
is  contemplated.  But  even  were  post-audit  retained  in  the  Examiner's  branch  it  would,  under 
the  plan  proposed,  be  incorrectly  applied  in  principle,  for  the  passing  of  the  bills  and  the 
post-audit  would  fall  under  the  same  branch.  It  is  evident  that  disbursements  can  only  be 
properly  and  safely  audited  after  payment,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  security  that  payoient 
was  made  for  the  amount  that  had  been  passed. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  post-audit  is  necessary,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  be  desir- 
able to  extend  the  principle  of  pre-audit  to  payments  for  which  it  does  not  now  exist  My 
opinion  is  decidedly  averse  to  this  course.  Except  in  some  few  cases,  which  can  be  met  in 
an  exceptional  manner,  the  disbursements  are  ordinary  monthly  payments,  which  can  with 
perlisct  safety  be  passed  upon  the  Paymasters  registers  by  bis  own  clerks,  subject  to  a 
speedy  post-audit.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  Examiner  compels  each  claimant  to  come  or 
send  to  the  office  twice  instead  of  once,  causing  loss  of  time  to  the  claimant  and  to  the  pay 
officers,  and  uselessly  crowding  the  passages.     It  also  involves  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
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plicated  form  to  be  filled  up  partly  in  the  Pay  Office,  partly  in  the  Audit  Branch,  and  partly 
a^n  inithe  Pay  Office. 

The  only  point  to  be  gained  seems  to  be  that  one  set  of  registers,  migjit  be  used  instead 
of  two  sets ;  but  this,  as  1  pointed  out  some  time  since,  could  be  more,  satisfactorily  doae 
by  eiTecting  the  audit  upon  the  Pay  Office  registers. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  cases  where  there  are  doubtful  charges,  and  where  officers  are 
leaving  the  country,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  before  payment  that  the  Audit 
Brancb  will  pass  the  claim,  but  this  should  rather  be  an  understood  office  arrangement,  and 
should  not  be  in  supercession  of  post-audit. 

The  course  to  be  followed  should  be  that  claimants  should  present  their  bills  for  payment 
at  the  Pay  Office.  These  should  at  once  be  examined  and  recorded  in  the  register  by  the 
pay  clerks,  be  marked  as  examined,  and  be  passed  on  for  payment  by  ihe  Paymaster.  This 
officer  would  record  the  actual  amounts  issued  in  bis  obeqi^be,  cash,  and  bill  registers  and 
two  or  three  times  a  day  would  pass  on,,  for  immediate  audit  and  compilation,  the  vouoher» 
he  had  paid,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  total  amount  paid.  Any  error  would  at  onoe  be 
discovered  in  the  Audit  Branch  and  be  rectified.  The  vouchers,  having  been  entered  in  the 
audit  detail  books,  would  be  read  off  by  the  Audit  Clerk  upon  the  Paymaster's  registers,  and 
any  inaccuracy  or  omission  would  be  detected.  The  saving  of  labour  would  be  greater  than 
under  the  plan  proposed,  and  the  security  would  be  complete,  as  the  payments  would*  be 
passed  in  one  office  and  audited  in  another,  and  the  audit  would  be  after  payment  in  place 
of  before  payment.' 

The  compilation  of  deductions  should  be  made  in  the  Examiner's  Office.  The  d^eductions 
would  be  sxiown  on  the  voucher  and  in  the  PayOffice  registers,  but  the  Paymaster  should 
only  record  the  net  amount  of  his  payments.  The  deductions  would  most  readily  be  com- 
piled in  the  office  where  the  vouchers  have  to  be  entered  in  full  detail,  and'  are  all  brought 
together  under  heads  of  service  and  heads  of  deductions. 

The  Paymaster  should  cease  to  be  an  accounting  officer^  except  for  the  actual  amount  oP 
His  receipts  and  payments. 


18  August  1866. 


(signed)        M.  S.  Foster.. 


Appendix  D. 
Cost  of  the  Military  Acoottnt  Dbfabtm-ents. 

I  HOLD  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  consolidating  the  severol  offlcers^of 
Military  Account. 

In  the  Military  Department,  the  Controller,  the  Military  Accountant,  the  Examiners,  tlie 
Paymaster,  are  separate  and  distinct  offices,  with  supervising  heads  and  large  establishments. 
In  the  Civil  Department,  where  the  expenditure  exceeds  that  of  the  MiHtary  Department, 
and  where  ihe  services  and  adjustments  are  much  more  numerous  and  complicated,  the 
whole  of  the  duties,  divided  in  the  Military  Department  between  four  separate  offices,  are 
in  the  Civil  Department  conducted  in  one  office  under  one  Accountant  General,  aided  by  a 
deputy  and  assistants.  Besides  the  audit  of  and  accounting  for  expenditure,  the  Civil 
Account  Departments  have  charge  of  the- revenue,  debt,  fund,  and  othor  n^couots  from 
which  the  Military  Depaitment  is  free. 

Acomparifion  between  the  Military  and  the  Civil  AccxHint  Departxnentft  showjt*  the  foln 
lowing  results : 

Budget  Estimalee  I865r*^. 


MUiiary. 

Civil, 

Revenue  brought  to  account 

Ctores 

-i 

4S 

Debt  and  fund  transactions 

- 

Triflitig. 

Very  large. 

Expenditure  audited  and  recorded 

Crores 

185 

20i 

Cos  to  f  Account  Departments     - 

Lakhs 

18J 

18J 

The  charge  for  the  audit  and  record  of  military  expenditure  is  at  the  rate  of  luore  than 
IJ  lakhs  per  crore,  or  at  the  rate  of  l'S67  per  cent;  whilst  that  for  civil  eicpeiKliture  is 
under  §  lakh  per  crore,  or  at  the  rate  of  0-65  per  cent.  Thms  the  nrilitary  cbi^  for  these 
duties  IS  more  than  double  that  of  the  Civil  Departments,  taking  expenditure  alone ;  but 
when  to  these  civil  duties  are  added  those  connected  with  reremie,  debt,  fiinds,  tiie  nioir^ 
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meat  of  specie.  &c.,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  tUat  the  civil  accounts  are  divided 
amongst  nine  different  head  offices,  whilst  the  military  are  concentrated  under  tfhree,  and 
that  since  the  civil  estimates  were  prepared  considerable  reductions  have  heen  or  are  about 
to  be  made  in  the  Civil  Account  I>epaitments,  owing  to  the  introdttdtion  of  the  new  system 
of  account,  the  conirast  becomes  still  more  striking. 

Now  that  a  ControUerGeneral  of  Military  Accounts  has  been  appointed,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  three  provincial  Controllers  should  not.be  dispensed  with.  The  Military  Accountant 
should  be  tlie  head  of  the  Provincial  Military  Account  Offices,  and  would  have  at  his  dis- 
posal the  information  which  he  now  furnishes  to  the  Controller.  Where  decisions  upon 
doubtful  questions  have  to  be  given,  he  is  at  least  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  Controller  to 
arrive  at  a  right  view  x>f  the  case,  and  in  all  important  matters  he  would  refer  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The  jweparation  of  the  Budget  Estimates  naturally  falls  to  the  account 
braiK*h,  and  as  they  would  go  up  for  revision  direct  to  tl»e  Controller  General,  an  interme- 
diate step  and  considerable  delay  would  be  saved  in  their  |wepanitton  for  the  Finauoial 
Department. 

The  Controller  General  has  prepared  a  $ei  of  returns  to  be  rendored  to  him,  which  will 
enable  him  personally  to  check  the  varions  items  ol'  expenditure  with  exactness  aud  in  great 
detaiL 

The  Military  Accountant  would  require  an  efficient  deputy,  and  the  other  branches  should 
be  brought  immediately  under  his  control,  and  consolidated. 

The  saving  by  the  abolition  of  the  Controller's  Departments  alone,  independently  of 
savingB  from  otiiier  consoKdationfi,^  would  be  about  I^  lakhs  per  annum. 

i  con^^red  upon  this  subject  some  isme  since  with  the  Military  Controller  General.  His 
view  seemed  iohe  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  at  tiie  present  momentr  owing  to  the  changes 
tliat  are  being  carried  out  ki  the  system  at  accounts,  to  deprive  the  deportments  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Controllers;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  economy  of  labour,  and  the  simplicity 
that  fx<y€M  follow  in  tike  mode  of  working  the  Consolidated  Depoxtiaenti  weudd  more  than 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  their  services  in  the  Account  Departments. 

8  December  1865.  (signed)        M.  JI.  xFoHer. 


Appendix  E. 

Memorandum  on  the  Measures  to  be  adopted -for  S^tablishi^g  a  .C«enteal  OFFxgx  of 

Account  in  India. 

U  The  detailed  instructions  for  the  account  business  at  Mofussil  Treasuries  and  at  the 
offices  of  {he  Accountant  General,  including  the  Examiner  of  Claims  Branch,  having  been 
completed,  it  now  remains  to  deal  with  the  proposal  made  in  the  Civil  Report  thai  a  set  of  Para.  459,  Section 
Imperial  accounts  should  be  established.  '25. 

2.  These  accounts,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  financial  transactions  of  India,  naturally 
fall  to  the  charge  of  the  Auditor  General. 

'3.  It^na^r  be  weill  first  4>H)dfl)'  to  review  the  conetitaition  of  the  Departments  [daced  uader 
this  control. 

4.  This  officer  holds  several  important  offices.  He  is  Accountant  General  to  the  Govern- 
ment erf  India,  Auditor  General,  ^irst  Member  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  and 
Chief  of  the  Loan  Department. 

5.  As  it  has  been  decided  that  the  Loan  Depavtment  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bank  of 
Bengal,  it  is  omitted  from  present  consideration. 

6.  The  Board  of.  Audit  exists  only  :in  name,  and  should  be  formally  abolished. 

7.  The  duties  of  the  Accountant  General  to  Hhe  Government  of  India  are  similar  lo  those 
of  the  Accountants  General  of  other  Governments,  and  embrace  Ae  accounts  of  Poliftieal 
Treasuries,  of  the  Post  "Office,  and  of  the  Telegraph  Department.  The  system  which  has 
been  introduced  ii.to  the  Bengal  Accounts  is  beiqg  extended  to  those  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  will  shortly  be  in  ftiU  working  order. 

8.  The  duties  of  the  Auditor  General  consist  in  a  supervision  over  the  accounts  6f -alliihe 
several  Governments  and  Administrations  of  India,  in  the  consolidation  of  these  several 
accounts,  in  ihe  preparation  of  the  annual  Finance  Accounts,  and  in  a  control  over  all  other 
account  officers  and  over  all  questions  relating  to  accounts. 

9.  In  place  of  ^attaching  so  many  titles  to  one  officer,  it  :woukl  be  more  simple,  and  wo^ 
sufficiently  describe  his  position  and  duties,  if  he  were  <to  be  called  ComptroUer  General  of 
Accounts. 
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Appendix  B. 


Se§  Auditor 
General's  Circular, 
No.  8,  dated  3d 
August,  Ponr>8, 
Nos.  18  and  19. 


10.  The  Comptroller  General's  Office  should  be  divided  into  three  branches: 

l8t.  The  Loan  Branch,  so  long  as  it  is  not  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 
2d.  The  Treasury  and  Departmental  Accounts  Branch. 
3d.  The  Central  Accounts  Branch. 

11.  The  two  first  of  these  should  each  be  under  the  charge  of  a  first  assistant,  aided  by 
an  establishment  to  be  reduced  in  numbers,  but  to  be  placed  npon  a  revised  and  improved 
scale,  for  which  that  proposed  for  Bengal  may  serve  as  a  model.  A  separate  memoran- 
dum is  appended  on  this  subject. 

12.  A  proposal  has  been  submitted  by  me  to  Government  for  the  abolition  of  the  double 
audit  of  the  Postal  Accounts  by  throwing  this  duty  upon  the  Compiler  of  Postal  Accounts, 
subject  to  a  general  supervision  by  the  Accountant  Greneral.  The  adoption  of  this  arrange- 
ment would  lacilitate  a  measure  which  under  any  circumstances  seems  desirable,  namely^ 
the  consolidation  of  the  separate  Postal  and  Telegraph  Branch  with  the  General  Account 
Department  Under  the  new  system,  it  will  be  <^uite  easy  to  place  the  whole  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Departmental  Accounts  under  one  superintendence. 

13.  The  Central  Account  Branch,  being  the  most  important  branch,  should  be  presided 
over  by  a  Deputy  Comptroller  General,  who  should  be  selected  from  the  most  competent 
accountants  in  the  financial  service. 

14.  There  is  no  one  better  fitted  for  this  post  than  Mr.  S.  G.  Wyatt,  who  is  at  present 
absent  in  England  on  sick  leave.  He  should  be  appointed  Deputy  Comptroller  Gr^eral, 
and  an  efficient  officer  shoutd  be  selected  to  officiate  tor  him  until  his  return  to  India;  but, 
during  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  it  would  be  highly  desiraUe  that  Mr.  E.  F» 
Harrison  should  be  placed  in  special  charge  of  this  branch ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
changes  being  introduced,  would  fully  justify  the  employment  of  an  officer  of  his  standing 
upon  these  duties.  Mr.  A.  C.  Foster  should  be  appnointed  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller General  in  the  Central  Office,  as  he  has  considerable  experience  in  tiie  new  system, 
and  is  acquainted  with  my  views  on  the  subject. 

16.  The  Deputy  Comptroller  General  should  be  aided  bv  a  very  effective  staff,  and  a 
moderate  establishment  oF  efficient  and  well-paid  clerks.  Besides  those  actually  en^ged 
on  the  current  duties,  there  should  be  one  or  two  officers  available  for  special  duties.  There 
should  be  occasionally  detached  to  ether  Governments,  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  and  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  accounts  are  kept 

16.  It  is  difficult  in  anticipation  to  decide  upon  the  number  of  officers  and  clerks  neces-^ 
sary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  will  fall  to  this  branch,  but  a  memorandum  is 
fumidied,  giving  the  approximate  establishment  which  will  be  required. 

17.  The  duties  of  this  branch  would  include  the  supervision  and  consoUdation  of  the 
budget  estimates  to  be  laid  before  the  Financial  Department ;  the  preparation  and  submis- 
sion for  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  Greneral,  of  all  decisions  affecting  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Indian  Accounts;  the  preparation  of  the  annual  Finance  Accounts,  and  of  all 
consolidated  monthly  and  periodical  statements  and  accounts,  to  be  submiftted  to  the 
Financial  Department  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

IB.  As  regards  decisions  affecting  the  mode  of  the  keeping  the  public  accounts,  the  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General  should  be  considered  as  final.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  where  import- 
ant principles  are  involved,  that  a  special  reference  to  Governmont  in  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment should  be  made.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be  held  competent  to  deal  on  his 
own  authority  with  all  ordinary  questions  relating  to  the  Indian  Accounts. 

19.  The  most  important  duty,  however,  to  be  confided  to  the  Central  Branch  will  be  that 
of  keeping  the  Imperial  books. 

20.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  preparation  of  these  books  will  be  now  described. 

21.  Each  Government  and  Administration  will  prepare  and  forward  to  the  Comptroller 
General  a  monthly  abstract  of  receipts  and  payments  in  the  form  already  laid  down.  This 
ab9tract  shows  the  receipts:  1st,  under  the  main  heads,  such  as  ''Land  Revenue,'' 
"  Customs,"  &c. ;  and,  2d,  under  minor  heads,  such  as,  as  regards  the  latter,  "  Imports.** 
*'  Exports,*' '^  Miscellaneous" ;  and  expenditure  under,  1st,  main  heads,  such  as  ''Land 
Revenue":  2d,  minor  heads,  such  as  *' Collectors'  Establishments'* ;  and  3d,  detailed  items^ 
such  as  "  Salaries,"  "  Contingent  Charges,"  &c. 

22.  The  main  and  minor  heads  will  be  sufiScient  for  the  i*ecords  of  the  central  books,  s 
that  the  detailed  items  may  be  omitted  from  these  accounts,  though  they  will  be  included 
in  the  abstiacts  for  the  purpose  of  reference  in  case  of  need.  Before  these  abstracts  are 
dealt  with  in  the  central  office,  it  would  be  convenient  to  strike  out  the  annas  and  pies  from 
the  totals  that  are  to  be  posted,  increasins^  by  one  rupee  such  totals  as  have  the  greatest 
number  of  annas  in  as  many  cases  as  will  be  sufficient  to  compensate  for  an  equivalen 
number  of  rupees  lost  by  the  omission  of  annas  and  pies. 

23.  The  Military  and  Public  Works  Department  will  also  furnish  monthl]^  statements  of 
their  tiansactions  in  the  form  prescribed  by  Government.     In  these,  the  main  ledger  heads 
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will  be  '*  Army  "  aJ)d  '*  Public  Works/'  and  the  mioor  heads  will  consist  of  the  grants  and 
other  heads  of  service  or  of  receipt. 

24.  The  ledger  will  open  with  three  general  accounts,  viz.,  *' Government  Account/' 
*•  General  Revenue  Account,"  and  '*  Grant  Account,"    Tlien  will  follow  the  several  revenue 
and  receipt  heads,  then  the  expenditure  and  [layment  heads,   and  fiially  the  personal  and 
balance  accounts. 

25.  It  is  needless  to  give  all  the  ledger  entries  in  detail,  but  the  following  are  the  main 
entries,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  principle  upon  which  the  account  is  to  be  worked. 

26.  The  Balance  Account  will  show  the  total  debit  and  credit  opening  and  closing 
balances  which  will  appear  on  the  several  heads  of  account  throughout  the  ledger.  ^The  grants 
will  be  debited  10  Government  and  credited  to  Grant  Account ;  revenues  and  other  receipts 
will  be  credited  to  the  heads  of  receipt  and  dehited  to  the  accountants  receiving  them. 
Sundry  services  will  be  debited  with  the  amount  of  pa3^ments,  and  the  accountants  making 
them  will  be  credited.  The  General  Revenue  Account  will  be  credited  with  the  amount  of 
revenue  received,  and  the  heads  of  revenue  will  be  debited.  The  General  Revenue  Account, 
under  which  all  the  items  of  revenue  will  be  collected,  will  be  debited,  and  Government 
will  be  credited  with  the  total  amount  of  revenue. 

27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  expenditure  will  be  credited  with  payments  out  of 
grants,  and  the  Grant  Account  will  be  debited  with  the  amount  of  such  expenditure.  The 
balance  00  this  account  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  show  either  a  saving  on  the  grants  or 
an  excess  of  expenditure,  and  will  be  credited  or  debited  to  Government  Account  accord- 
ingly. The  balance  upon  the  Government  Account  will  represent  the  difference  between 
assets  and  liabilities  of  Government,  and  will  be  carried  to  Balance  Accouut  The  balance 
on  the  Receipt  Accounts  will  represent  the  sums  at  the  credit  of  funds,  &c,  and  will  be 
carried  to  Balance  Account.  The  balances  of  Funds  and  Debt  Accounts  will  be  carried  to 
Balance  Account,  and  the  debit  balances  on  the  accounts  of  sundrv  accountants  will  repre- 
sent the  amount  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  Government,  and,  being  carried  to  Balance 
Account,  the  books  virill  be  closed. 

28.  Under  this  arrangement  the  books  will  display  the  whole  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  ihe  Indian  Empire,  including  the  grants,  the  receipts,  the  expenditure,  the  savings  on 
the  grants  or  the  excess  of  expenditure,  and  the  balances. 

29.  A  table  is  added,  which  will  exemplify  these  operations  more  clearly  than  words  can 
do.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  leager  headings  are  put  in  classes,' and  many  detail 
suspense  and  adjustment  heads  are  omitted,  as  they  will  follow  the  ordinary  course,  and  not 
affect  the  principles  laid  down. 

SO.  There  should  be  no  '^  profit  and  loss  account"  Profit  should  go  to  the  proper  head 
of  revenue,  and  losses  as  charges  against  the  head  of  service  on  account  of  which  they  have 
been  incurred. 

81.  The  entries  will  be  carefully  journalised  monthly  in  a  journal,  similar  in  shape  to  that 
now  being  introduced  into  the  Bengal  Account  Office,  with  debtor  and  creditor  columns  on 
opposite  sides.  The  debtor  and  creditor  columns  of  the  journal  should  agree  in  amount  at 
the  close  of  each  entry,  and  thus  check  its  correctness. 

32.  The  minor  heads  will  be  thus  dealt  with,  and  will  be  posted  monthly  into  the  ledger, 
which  will  have  a  separate  heading  for  each  minor  head  tabulated  with  inner  columns  for 
the  separate  governments.  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  as  regards  space,  if  the 
annas  and  pies  be  rejected.  These  minor  heading  will  be  closed  annually  to  the  major 
heads,  for  which  an  opening  will  be  reserved  at  the  commencement  of  eacn  set  of  minor 
heads.    The  mode  of  closuig  the  major  heads  has  already  been  described. 

33.  A  monthly  trial  balance-sheet  should  be  prepared  on  a  printed  form  from  the  ledger. 
The  totals  on  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  this  sheet  will  correspond  in  amount  with  those 
on  the  journal,  in  which  the  total  should  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  It  need 
scarcely  be  stated  that  no  entry  should  appear  in  the  ledger  that  does  not  also  pass  through 
the  journal,  though  supplementary  details  may  be  added  to  either,  when  found  convenient, 
without  interfering  with  the  totals  forming  the  actual  entry. 

34.  Before  the  opening  entries  can  be  passed  into  the  books,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  firom  the  several  governments  and  administrations,  and  from  the  military  and  public 
works  departments,  a  statement  of  the  closing  balances  on  their  i)ooks  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  financial  year,  in  order  that  the  opening  entries  may  be  correctly  made  in  ihe 
central  books. 

35.  There  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  accurate  statement,  owing  to  the 
state  of  arrear  which  pervades  almost  all  the  Indian  accounts.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  these  up  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  where  correct  balances  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, rather  than  delay  the  opening  of  the  books,  it  would  be  preferable  to  accept 
approximate  balances,  and  as  errors  or  discrepancies  are  discovered,  10  set  them  right  by 
corrective  entries. 

36.  When  the  accounts  have  been  brought  into  working  order,  a  monthly  account 
462.  C  should 
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ritoukt  be  prepared  in  the  form  annexed,  blowing  in  abstract  the  balances  and  the  receipts 
and  payments  throughout  India,  brought  together  under  the  main  heads,  and  giving,  in 
separate  columns^  the  transactions  of  the  month,  the  totals  for  the  expired  period  of  the 
year,  the  same  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  estimated  amount  for  the  12  months,  so  that 
an  exact  comparison  ci  the  progressive  revenue  and  expenditure  can  be  made  against  the 
estimates  of  the  current  year  and  the  actuals  of  the  past  year.  The  twelfth  monthly  nccount 
vnll  show  the  total  transactions  of  the  year  compared  with  the  budget  estimate.  One  copy 
of  this  account  should  be  submitted  monthly  to  the  Financial  Departnrail,  and  one  copy  to 
titt  Secreiary  of  State.  Spedmen  fiDims  of  the  journal,  ledger,  and  trial  balance-sheet  are 
also  attached. 

87.  The  annual  finance  aoeo«nts  would  be  an  extension  of  this  account,  and  would  show 
tbe  same  transaetioBB  in  greater  detaiL  The  form  of  tlm  account  appended  to  the  Com- 
WMmomer's  Civil  Report  has  been  sanctioned  by  Oovernmenl  vnder  {financial  ResoIutioD 
dated  36th  April  1866^  subject  to  some  triii«|g  modifications  set  forth  in  tiie  resohitkm. 

38.  These  appear  to  be  the  main  pointa  to;  be  dealt  witb  in  lajing  dawn  a  acheme  fbc  the 
establishment  of  a  set  of  Imperial  accovnts  which  will  combme  the  whole  of  the  financial 
transactions  in  India,  those  which  are  conducted  in  Eoglaad  being  for  the  pceaeat  excluded 
fi'om  the  Indian  books. 

39.  That  difficulties  will  arise  in  the  practical  application  of  a  &jstem  ao  new  to  India  is 
fully  to  be  expected,  but  if  Uie  general  principles  laid  down  be  kepi  in  view  there  is  bo 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  difficulties  cannot  be  successfiill;  overcoaie* 

40.  The  most  stringent  rules  should  be  adbpted  for  securing  the  punctual  submission  of 
the  monthly  treasury  accounts,  as  a  faihn-e  in  this  respect  must  be  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  successfiil  working  of  any  system  of  account.  When  once  the  new  system  has  been 
bMy  established,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  monthFy  abstract  accounts  of  the  several 
GN>vemments  should  not  be  transmitted  to  the  Central  Office  within  four  weeks  afler  the 
expiration  of  each  month.  The  accounts  of  such  treasuries  as  lie  at  a  great  distance  fi-om 
head  quarters,  and  are  habitually  late  in  their  arrival,  should  be  treated  as  accounts  of  the 
subsec^uent  month,  except,  perhaps,  those  of  the  last  month  of  the  financial  jear,  for  the 
receipt  of  which  a  limited  extra  time  may  be  accorded. 

41.  It  is  with  great  regret  that,  in  consequence  of  my  recall  by  the  English  (Government, 
I  shall  be  imable  myself  to  conduct  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  the  great  work  upon  which 
I  have  been  engaged.*  The  final  success  of  the  measure  will  now  much  depend  upon  the 
choice  made  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  completbg  the  carrying  out  of  these  important 
reforms.t  They  should  be  men  as  free  as  possible  from  prejudices  against  the  system  being 
introduced,  and' they  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  individual  opinions,  and  to  carry 
OQt  in  its  integrity  a  system  which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  which,  alter  due  consideration, 
lias  reeeived  the  approval  and  sonction  of  Government,  and  which,  afler  undergoing  an 
experimental  trial  in  Bengal,  has  proved  its  superiority  over  the  system  it  superseded. 

20  August  1864.  M.  H.  Foster. 


Appendix  A. 
Treaswry  and  Departmenial  Account  Branch. 


In  this  branch  there  should  bd  a  redistribution  of  wotk  upon  the  model  that  has  heexi 
adopted  for  the  Bengal  Office  of  Account. 

AR  the  Accounts,  including  those  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  branch,  should  be  brought 
under  one  superintendence,  and  should  first  pass  into  the  accounts  branch,,  where  the  audit 
would  take  place.  The  vouchers  of  the  postal  accounts  should  not  be  submitted  to  a 
second  detailed  audit,  a  prior  and  efficient  audit  being  exercised  by  the  Compiler  in  the 
department  itself.  It  would  be  more  complete,  and  less  laborious^  it  the  detailed  audit  of 
the  telegraph  accounts  were  also  conducted  in  the  Telegi*aph  Office,  the  Accountant 
Ckneral  for  India  exercising  through  his  officers  a  general  supervision  over  the  departmoital 
accounts^  and  closely  scrutinising  the  monthly  accounts  rendered  to  bitn  by  those  depart- 
Bients. 

The  accounts  afler  audit  woold  go  fbrw«rd  to  the  Compilation  and  Statement  Branch 
where  they  would  be  entered  in  the  detail  books;  and  the  monthly  abstracts  would 
be  prepared  for  the  Book-keeper's  Branch,  where  the  final  record  would  take  place.  De- 
tailed instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  are  to  be  found  in  the  Auditor  Generars 
Circular  No.  8,  dated  3d  August  18^5. 

Besides 


*  A  subsequent  extension  cf  leave  enabled  me  to  complete  all  the  most  important  arrangements. 

t  The  officer  who  has  since  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the  new  system  is  Mr.  Peaohev^  who  through- 
oat  had  been  the  most  determined  opponent  of  the  proposals  with  the  carrying  out  of  wnich  he  has  now 
been  entrusted. 

M.  H.  F.y  June  1866. 
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Besides  theee,  there  would  be  the  Resource  Branch  and  the  Reeord  Keeper's  Branch. 

On  die  sapposition  that  the  doable  awlit  of  the  postal  vouchers  is  to  cease^  the  follow- 
ing establishment  would  probably  be  sufficient  effectively  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  tlie 
department: — 


DESCRIPTIONS. 

Class. 

Clusified 
Officers. 

Super- 
intendents. 

Clerks. 

Chief  Assistant  in  charge          .... 

Accounts  branch     ------ 

Compilation  and  statement  branch    -        -        - 
Book-keeper's  branch       -        -        -        -        - 

Resource              „            .,.-.- 

Record  keeper's  „ 

Copyists 

IV. 

1 

2 

1 
I 
I 
1 

80 

10 

4 

3 

6 

10 

1 

6 

62 

N.B. — After  some  exjjerience  in  the  working  of  the  new  system,  a  smaller  establishment 
would  probably  be  sufficient ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  some  further 
saving  nught  not  be  effected  by  a  consolidation  of  the  smaller  branches. 


Appendix  B« 
Central  Accounts'  Branch. 


This  branch  would  combine^  first,  the  general  duties  which  are  now  performed  by  tha.. 
Auditor  General ;  second,  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  for  submission  to  the  Financial 
Department ;  and,  third,  the  keeping  of  the  Imperial  Accounts. 

The  second  and  third  duties  are  new^  and  will  require  an  efficient  establishment;  but  by 
a  reorganisation  of  the  office  these  additional  duties  can  be  undertaken  without  any  large 
increase  of  expense.  Besides  the  officers  employed  upon  the  important  duties  of  keeping 
the  Imperial  Accounts,  there  should  be  attached  to  this  branch  two  or  three  officers  who 
should  be  available  for  detached  duties  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  - 
system  of  accounts  in  the  several  Presidencies  and  Provinces,  and  for  a  periodical  inspection 
of  ihe  accounts  throughout  India,  so  that  efficiency  and  uniformity  may  be  maintained.  . 
"These  officers  would  be  available,  during  times  of  pressure  at  head  quarters,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  estimates  and  annual  accounts. 

The  saving  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  Accountants  General  and  late  Civil  Pay- 
masters under  the  new  system,  and  in  the  Account  Branch  of  the  Financial  Department, 
Tvill  much  more  than  meet  the  additional  cost  of  the  establishment  required  for  the  Imperial 
Accounts  and  for  a  periodical  inspection,  so  that  the  establishment  of  Imperial  Accounts, 
and  a  much  more  efficient  system  of  Provincial  Accouuts,  will  be  combined  with  an  actual 
saving  of  cost  in  the  aggregate.  This  appears  to  be  £^  matier  of  undoubted  reform,  and  a  - 
reason  for  not  grudging  a  liberal  scale  of  salaries  for  the  new  establishments  which  will 
have  to  be  organised. 

The  following  is  the  establishment  which  I  would  suggest  for  the  Central  Account 
Branch,  viz. : — 


DESCEIPTION, 


Class. 


Classiiied 
Officers. 


Super- 
inteodents. 


Oerks. 


Deputy  Comptroller  General 

Assistants        ... 

Assistants        -        -        - 

Assistants        ... 

Superintendents 

Clerks     .        -        -        - 

Copyists-        ... 


I- 

III- 
IV. 

V. 


20 

8 


ts 


Total 


-    87 
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1  would  recommend  that  the  whole  of  the  Comptroller  General's  Office,  exclusive  of  the 
Loan  Branch,  should  form  one  establishment.  The  numbers  proposed  under  Appendices  A. 
and  B.  are  as  follows,  viz. :  — 


Clasdfied 
Officers. 

Super- 
iDtendents. 

Clerlu. 

Treasury  and  Departmental  Accounts  Branch    •        .        . 
Central  Accounts  Branch 

1 

7 

6 
2 

62 

28 

8 

8 

90 

> 

Total 


-  106 


The  scale  of  salaries  I  would  propose  for  the  office  of  the   Comptroller  General  of 
Accounts,  exclusive  of  the  Loan  Branch,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


- 

Minimum. 

Mazimum. 

L— Classifixd  Officers: 

1  First  class    -    -    1,600  to  2,000  at  100 

1  Third    „      -    -       800  to  1,000  at    76 

S  Fourth  „      -    -       600  to     800  at    60 

8  Fifth     „      -    -        400  to     600  at    50 

Bs. 

1,500 

800 

1,800 

1,200 

Si. 

2,000 
1,000 
2,400 
1,800 

8 

5,800 

7,200 

II.-^SuPBRIMTBNDEirrS : 

1  FuBtclaas    -    -       600  to     600  at   20 ? 

1  Second,,      -    -       400  to     480  at    20 

2  Third    „      -    -        800  to     890  at    15 

4  Fourth,,      -    -       200 to     290  at    10 

600 
400 
600 
800 

600 

480 

780 

1,160 

8 

2,800 

8,020 

IIL— Clb&ks: 

sFuvtdass    -    -        180  to      176  at    10 

6  Second,,      -    -          90  to     120  at      7i 

20  Third     „      -    -          60  to       86  at      5    -        -        -        -        - 

48  Fourth,,       -     -          40  to        66  at      2J 

18  Copyists        -    -          80 

890 

640 

1,200 

1,720 

640 

525 

720 

1,700 

2,365 

640 

90 

4,890 

6,850 

Classified  Officers 

Superintendents  ----                 .---- 
Clerks         - .        .        - 

8 

8 

90 

6,800 
2,800 
4,890 

7,200 
8,020 
6,860 

106 

11,990 

16,070 

A  maximum  of  600  rupees  for  the  unclassified  officers  is  higher  than  any  of  those  officers 
now  draw ;  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  officers  should  have  a  fair  scale  of  salaries  to 
look  to.  Under  the  present  scale,  the  Government  is  continually  harassed  with  applications 
from  unclassified  officers  who  consider  that  they  have  claims  to  be  placed  upon  the  Classified 
List.  Many  who  have  been  placed  upon  the  Classified  .List  can  hardly  hope  to  advance 
beyond  the  5th  class.  It  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  i^ervice  to  reduce  the 
number  on  the  Classified  List  by  appointing  to  it  only  officers  of  the  highest  qualifications, 
and  by  consolidating  the  4th  and  5th  classes  into  one  class,  rising  from  500  rupees  to  BOO 
rupees,  so  that  a  sufficient  attraction  would  be  held  out  to  young  men  in  the  English 
Account  Offices  to  join  the  Indian  Financial  Service  without  superseding  efficient  officers 
already  on  the  establishment.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  unclassified  officers 
by  holding  out  to  tht  m  a  promotion  in  their  own  line  up  to  a  maximum  equal  to  that  of  the 
present  5th  class  of  the  Classified  List. 
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The  present  establishment  of  the  o£Sce  of  the  Auditor  Oeneral  and  Account 
to  the  Government  of  India  (exclusive  of  the  loan  branch)  is  as  follows,  viz.  :— 


DESCRIPTION. 


No. 


SUPSRINTKKDBNCB, 

Auditor  OeneraFs  Department. 


Assistant  Auditor  Oeneral 
Native  Assbtant 
Assistant         ... 


Board  of  Audit. 


Assistant 


Accountant  Generate  JDq>artment. 


Treasurj  Branch    • 
General  Department 
Separate  General     • 
Finance  and  Resource 
Postal  and  Telegraph 
Ditto    -    ditto    • 


Cuoucs. 


Auditor  Gteneral's  Department 
Board  of  Audit 


Accountant  General's  Department : 

Treasury  Branch 
General  Dej^fftment  - 
Postal  and  Telegraph 


Superintendence 
Clerks      .        - 


10 


86 

a 


3d 

66 
d4 


150 


10 
160 


Total 


160 


Mioimum. 


lU. 


1,000 
400 
400 


800 


400 
400 
860 
260 
600 
176 


4,276 


2,780 
260 


1,028 

2,876 
988 


7,876 


4,276 
7^76 


12,161 


Be. 


1,600 
600 
600 


800 


400 
600 
860 
860 
800 
176 


6,676 


2,780 
260 


1,028 

2,876 

988 


7,876 


6,676 
7,876 


18,661 


Comparing    the    present  with    the    proposed    establishment,   it  shows  the  following 
result : — 


Nnnibm. 

Mininmai. 

T^ffiptB^Mm. 

Mean. 

Present  establishment   (exclusive   of    Imperial 
books  and  inspection). 

books  and  inspection). 

160 
106 

Ri. 
12,161 

11,990 

Ri. 
18,661 

16,070 

Bs. 

12,861 

14,080 

DiJflference    .    -    - 

—  64 

-161 

+2,619 

+  1,179 

An  average  addition  of  less  than  1,200  rupees  per  month  is  a  small  increase,  considering 
the  large  and  responsible  duties  that  are  to  be  thrown  upon  the  department 


Appendix  F. 
State  of  the  Financial  Depabtment. 


Tub  state  of  the  Indian  Financial  Department  demands  serious  consideration.  There 
are  u{>on  this  establishment  some  efficient  and  valuable  public  officers,  but  the  number  of 
these  is  very  limited  ;  and  it  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  subordinate 
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and  lower  posts  are  filled  by  officers,  European  and  native,  who,  as  regards  education^ 
intelligence,  and  natural  capacity  for  business,  are  far  from  being  fitted  to  succeed  to  the 
higher  appointments  o\'  a  department  wliich  has  the  charge  of  one  of  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  Treasury  in  England  is  filled  with  men  who,  for  ability,  intelligence,  and  high 
c  haracter,  are  conspicuous  in  the  public  service.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  English 
Treasury,  in  position  and  in  emoluments,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  public  departments. 
In  India,  on  the  contrary,  the  scale  of  salaries  under  the  new  rules  is  lower,  and  the  prizes 
are  fewer,  than  in  the  general  service. 

For  all  officers  who  have  entered  the  department  under  the  rules  in  force  since  1868,  the 
highest  scale  of  salary  to  which  they  can  look  is  limited  to  2,000  rupees  per  month; 
whereas  in  the  general  service,  Mofussil  judgeships  at  2,500  rupees  are  open  to  men  com- 
paratively young  in  the  service.  But  beyond  these  there  are  for  the  covenanted  servants 
secretarysmps  at  still  higher  salaries,  commissionerships,  high  court  judgeships,  and  even 
Lieutenant-governorships  within  reach  of  such  as  distinguish  themselves. 

The  consequence  is,  tbat  the  Financial  Department  is  avoided  by  men  of  any  ambition, 
and  its  ranks  are  to  a  large  extent  recruited,  with  some  marked  exceptions,  firom  a  class 
of  persons  who,  from  causes  beyond  their  control,  have  generally  had  but  small  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  a  sound  English  education,  or  gaining  experience  in  financial  matters. 

The  business  ot  the  department  is  conducted  without  metihod  or  proper  supervision,  work 
is  unnecessarily  increased,  checks  are  neglected,  the  accounts  are  largely  in  arrear.  How- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  administration,  it  is  much  more  important 
to  secure  complete  efficiency. 

Ta  remedy  the  defects  of  this  system,  which  lead  to  such  unfavourable  results,  three 
courses  are  open. 

The  first  would  be,  so  far  to  raise  the  scale  of  the  salaries  as  to  induce  officers  of  the 
covenanted  service  toattach  themselves  to  the  Financial  Department  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  career. 

This  would  be  expensive,  and  would  after  all  not  secure  men  specially  qualified  for 
accounts  and  the  higher  branches  of  finance. 

The  second  would  be,  to  leave  the  scale  as  it  is,  filling  the  higher  posts  by  selection  from 
the  best  men  of  the  general  service  who  could  be  induced  to  give  up  higher  eventual  pros- 
pects for  an  immediate  gain  of  salary  and  position. 

The  probable  result  of  this  would  be  that  these  very  men,  when  they  saw  in  later  life  that 
their  former  compeers  were  attaining  higher  posts  than  themselves,  would  regret  that  they 
had  adopted  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  would  become  discontented  with  their  position. 
The  subordinate  portion  of  the  office,  seeing  that  they  were  being  constantly  superseded  by 
younger  men  from  the  general  service,  would  also  become  thoroughly  dissatisfied,  and  the 
whole  morale  of  the  office  would  be  destroyed. 

The  third  course  would  be,  to  keep  the  financial  service,  as  it  now  is,  completely  separate 
from  the  general  service,  to  re-cast  the  present  scale  of  salaries,  and,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  general  service  is  recruited  from  the  mother  country  by  the  selection  of  the  most 
promising  young  men  available,,  so  for  the  financial  service  should  a  class  of  young  men 
be  seem  ed  who  will  bring  with  them  a  knowledge,  not  of  Hindustanee  or  Ordoo,  but  of 
book-keeping,  accounts,  and  the  rudiments  of  finance.  These  would  best  be  obtained  by 
a  judicious  selection  amongst  the  English  account  offices,  from  clerks  who,  having  been 
appointed  under  a  system  of  severe  competitive  examination,  and  having  gained  a  few  years' 
experience,  would  be  found  most  valuable  in  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  modern  improvements 
into  the  antiquated  system  of  Indian  accounts.  These  men  in  a  few  years  would  combine 
Indian  with  their  English  experience,  and  would  form  a  body  from  which  the  higher  finan- 
cial appointknents  could  most  efficiently  be  filled. 

As  those  -appointed  to  this  class  would  thus  be  men  of  some  service  at  liome,  holding 
appointments  which  tliey  would  have  to  abandon,  it  would  be  necessary  to  offer  them  suffi- 
cient inducements  to  exchange  home  for  Indian  service- 

The  lowest  salary  should  not  be  less  than  600  rupees  per  month,  rising  in  classes  to 
2,500  rupees  per  month.  By  a  re-arrangement  of  the  numbers,  this  scale  could  be  sanc- 
tioned without  increase  of  expense,  especially  as  the  improved  superintendence  and  the 
simplification  of  accounts  would  lead  to  large  reduction  of  labour,  and  consequently  of 
native  establishments. 

It  is  very  important  to  attract  into  the  junior  classes  men  of  superior  capacity,  for  no 
subsequent  increase  of  pay  will  turn  an  inefficient  junior  into  a  useful  officer.  Ihe  State, 
in  the  latter  case,  is  burdened  with  a  non-effective  wr  life. 

This  upper  Treasury  Establishment  should  be  aided  as  now  by  a  subordinate  establish- 
ment, drawn  from  the  best  material  that  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  Here,  too,  experience 
demonstrates  the  bad  economy  to  the  State  of  fixing  the  commencing  salaries  at  an  amount 
so  low  that  the  rejections  of  merchants'  offices,  and  such  as  are  incapable  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  except  as  Government  pensioners,  are  the  classes  to  which  is  entrusted  the  con- 
duct of  the  financial  business  of  the  State.  Upon  an  inspection  of  the  offices  of  account,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  one-third  of  the  clerks  are  almost  useless  now,  and  will  be  equally 
so  when  they  rise  by  effiux  of  time  to  higher  salaries;  they  increase  work,  confuse  the 
accounts,  and  draw  an  amount  of  Government  pay  which,  spent  on  an  improvement  of 
salaries,  would  secure  a  far  superior  class  of  clerKS.  A  man  who  cannot  elsewhere  obtain 
for  his  services  a  better  remuneration  than  16  rupees  per  month  is  not  likely  ever  to  become 
a  osefiil  public  servant. 
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The  lowest  salary  of  the  subordinate  establishment  should  not  be  less  than  30  rupees  pet 
month,  rising  in  classes  to,  say,  600  rupees  per  month.  I  am  confident  that  this  scale  could 
be  given  not  only  without  increase  of  cost,  but  besides  leading  to  a  large  increase  of  eflSciency, 
it  could  be  combined  with  considerable  saving,  owing  to  the  large  reduction  of  numbers 
which  could  be  made  by  the  substitution  of  intelligence  for  dulness  and  incapacity. 

Although  the  upper  establishment  would  in  the  main  be  recruited  from  home,  promotion 
from  the  lower  to  tne  upper  establishment  might  be  permitted  in  exceptional  cases  where 
merit  deserved  such  an  encouragement 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system  of  accounts  has  as  yet  hardly  made  sufficient  progrees 
to  allow  of  the  numbers  required  in  the  several  finance  and  account  offices  to  be  definitely 
fixed.  But  should  the  principle  suggested  above  be  admitted,  I  should  shortly  be  prepared 
to  draw  up  a  scale  of  salaries  on  the  plan  proposed,  which  I  believe  would  secure  a  much 
larger  amount  of  efficiency  than  exists  at  present,  and  at  the  same  time  show  a  saving  of 
expenditure. 

March  1805.  (signed)        M.  H.  Fo$ter. 


Appendix  G. 
Accounts  of  the  Education  Dbpartmbnt. 


The  principal  differences  between  Bengal  and  Bombay  which  exist  in  the  mode  of 
keeping  and  rendering  the  accounts  of  the  education  department  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowmg  2 — 

In  Bengal  the  schoolmasters  render  annual  returns  of  charges  incurred  on  account  of 
their  schools,  to  the  inspectors  of  the  district,  who  examine  and  consolidate  them,  and  send 
the  consolidated  returns  to  the  director  of  public  instruction,  who  again  consolidates  the 
returns  of  the  several  inspectors  into  one  general  statement  for  the  Presidency* 

In  Bombay  the  account  of  charges  of  each  school  is  kept  by  the  inspector  himself,  who 
requires  for  this  purpose  a  staff  of  accountants  and  clerks. 

in  Bengal  the  accounts  of  the  school  committees  or  schoolmasters  are  simple  returns  of 
transactions  which  pass  under  their  cognizance. 

In  Bombay  the  accounts  kept  by  the  inspectors  include  receipts  and  payments  which 
do  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  schoolmasters,  but  through  the  Government  Treasuries. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  the  Treasury  officers  and  inspectors  should  be  in 
account  with  each  other. 

This  is  objectionable,  especially  under  the  new  system,  under  which  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Treasury  is  looked  upon,  in  respect  to  his  financial  transactions,  as  a  Government 

S^ent  receiving  and  paying  money  under  orders,  and  rendering  accounts  to  the  Accountant 
eneral  only. 

In  !^engai,  the  payments  made  through  the  treasuries  are  treated  as  expenditure  on 
account  of  education,  whilst  in  Bombay  they  are  passed  through  the  Treasury  account  as 
local  remittances. 

The  system  which  would  be  the  most  simple  and  complete,  and  the  one  that  should  be 
adopted  for  the  whole  of  India,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following : — Each  committee  or 
schoolmaster  should  render  to  the  district  inspector  a  simple  monthly  cash  account  of 
actual  receipts  and  disbursements.  The  district  inspector  would  examine  and  revise  the 
account,  and  consolidate  the  several  accounts  of  his  district  into  one  account,  which  he 
would  transmit,  at  such  intervals  as  might  be  found  convenient,  to  the  Director  General. 

The  Director  General  would  be  furnished  monthly  by  the  Accountant  General  with  a 
statement  of  receipts  arid  payments,  on  account  of  education,  which  have  passed  through 
the  accounts  of  Treasury  officers. 

The  district  cash  accounts,  and  the  statement  of  Treasury  receipts  and  payments,  would 
enable  the  Director  General  to  pass  the  education  receipt  and  expenditure  through  a 
journal  and  ledger.  In  these  the  receipts  would  be  debited  to  the  schools,  and  credited  to 
the  heads  of  receipt;  and  the  payments  would  be  credited  to  the  schools,  and  debited  to 
the  several  items  of  the  grant  for  education.  This  should  be  done  monthly,  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Accoimtant  Genera). 

Fees  and  contributions  are  treated  in  the  Imperial  accounts  as  revenue ;  but  the  grant 
for  education  is  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  receipts  from  these  sources, 
and  the  grant  then  contains  the  total  of  the  expenditure  which  it  is  f>ermissible  to  incur. 

The  grant  thus  showing  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  may  be  incurred  out  of  revenue 
and  fees  combined  in  one  sum,  it  becomes  quite  unnecessary  to  divide  each  charge  for 
Mdary,  &c.,  into  two  parts,  as  is  now  the  practice,  the  one  to  be  met  nominally  out  of 
Ipevenue,  and  the  other  nominally  out  of  fees,  the  Budget  estimate  showing  no  such 
distinction. 

It  has  been  ruled  by  Gt>vemment  that  the  charges  against  fees  are  to  be  recorded  under 
a  general  head  for  the  Presidency,  and  are  not  to  be  limited  to  districts ;  so  that  any 
question  of  local  distribution  must  rest  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  Director  General. 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  be  a  needless  complication  that  the  Accountant  General 
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should  record  in  two  portions  charges  which  have,  to  be  debijted  against  a  single  itepa^  in 
the  accounts. 

The  fees  have  lapsed  into  revenue,  and  the  total  charges  are  granted  out  of  revenue^  and 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  earmark  the  portions  of  revenue  out  of  which  the  single 
grant  has  been  made. 

(signed)        M.  H.  Fo^r. 


Appendix  H. 

PuBLiOATiON  of  Statements  of  Indian  Revenue  and  Expbnbituee 

In  England,  statements  showing  the  progress  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
country,  and  the  state  of  the  public  balances  are  published  for  general  information  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  each  quarter,  the  payment  of  the  public  charges  in  England 
being  chiefly  quarterly. 

I'he  press  and  the  public  study  these  returns  with  avidity.  They  afford  an  insight  into 
the  state  of  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  results  they  display  thev  show  the  activity 
or  depression  of  commerce,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  branches  or  trade  or  business, 
and  they  lead  generally  to  the  study  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  increase  or  reduction  of 
the  several  items  of  revenue  or  expenditure. 

This  is  not  only  interesting  and  useful  to  the  public,  but  there  is  also  the  advantage  that 
Government  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  and  profiting  by  the  discussions  carried 
on,  and  the  opinions  given  upon  these  subjects  by  persons  who  take  a  special  interest  in 
them.  « 

The  publication  of  similar  statements  in  India  has  already  been  advocated,  but  the 
objection  to  this  course  was,  that  the  state  of  the  public  accounts  was  such  that  the 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  statements  rendered  to  the  financial  department  completely 
differed  the  one  ^om  the  other,  and  that  none  of  them  could  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
The  letter  of  the  financial  secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lushington,  dated  19  December  1860,  ad- 
dressed on  this  subject  to  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce,  explains  that  the  accounts  as  then 
kept  would  only  mislead  if  published;  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  in  his  last  financial 
speech,  forcibly  set  forth  how  utterly  unreliable  they  were. 

Undier  the  new  system  all  this  will  be  changed.  The  financial  statements  will  be 
prepared  firom  audited  expenditure,  duly  recorded,  and  checked  by  the  cash  balances ;  and 
the  12  separate  monthly  accounts  will  work  up  to  the  annual  account  with  invariable 
correctness. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  ground  of,  objection  to  the  publication  in  India  of  financial 
statements  of  the  progressive  revenue  and  expenditure  being  thua  removed,  I  beg  leave  to 
hand  in  a  form  of  statement  which  appears  to  me  to  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  to 
submit  that  the  time  has  come  for  Oovemment  to  give  to  the  public  in  India  the  informa- 
tion which  is  found  to  be  so  useful  in  England,  and  that  a  statement  of  the  kind  proposed 
should,  in  the  above  form,  be  published  monthly  in  the  Gazette  of  India  as  soon  after  the 
close  of  each  month  as  it  can  oe  prepared. 

(signed)        M.  H.  Foster. 


Appendix  I. 

Letter  firom  Indian  Goveenment,  recognising  the  Success  of  the  New  Stbtem. 

To  M.  H.  Foster,  Esq. 

Sir, 
As  your  connection  with  this  Government  will  shortly  cease,  1  am  directed  to  state  that 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  desires  to  take  the  occasion  of  your  leaving  Calcutta  for 
Madras  and  Bombay,  as  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  record  of  his  opinion  on  the  services 
you  have  rendered  during  the  two  years  you  have  been  employed  in  India. 

2.  Though,  from  the  new  system  of  accounts  recommended  by  you  having  only  partially 
come  into  operation,  the  Goyemment  is  unable  to  refer  to  any  immediate  results  as  the 
fruit  of  your  labours,  yet  there  are  just  grounds  for  believing  they  will  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  that  you  may  justly  claim  the  credit  of  having  organized  a  system  of 
account  which  will  give  the  final  record  of  receipts  and  charges  in  a  form  fit  for  publication 
in  the  year  follovring  that  to  which  it  relates,  in  supercession  of  the  entry  in  a  set  pi  general 
books  which  have  hitherto  been  so  much  in  arrear  as  to  be  comparatively  valueless. 

d.  In  tlie  meanwhile  his  Excellency  in  Council  desires  you  will  accept  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  Gt>vernment  for  the  patient  and  laborious  investigations  you  nave  made  into  tbe 
various  systems  of  accounts  heretofore  in  force  in  the  several  departments  of  Government, 
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for  the  clear  and  qoBipreheiiBive  Tiew«  eshibiteci  i»  your  leports,   and  for  tbe  valuable 
suggestions  which  from  time  to  time  you  have  submitted  on  impovtant  poiats  of  detsjiii. 

I  have,  See. 
(signed)        £.  H.  LushingtaAy 
Simla,  the  dlst  August  186i5.  Siecretaiy  to  the  Government  of  India. 

KB. — Mr.  Foster's  leave  from  home  having  been  extended,  he  was  enabled  to  return  to 
Calcutta  and  eomplele  the  wovk  upon  which  he  had  heen  engaged. 

M.  H.  F. 

Appbndix  K. 

Final  Memorandum  on  the  Proqrbss  that  had  been  made  in  the  Introduction  of  the 

New  System  of  AccouifT, 

BltTOBE  leaving  India,  I  should  have  wished  to  prepare  a  final  report,  ^ving  a  full 
account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  revision  of  the  Indian  financial  accounts, 
and  of  the  defects  that  still  remain  to  be  remedied ;  but  my  time  has  been  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  orgwisfition  of  th^  central  accoi^nts,  and  other  urgent  matters, 
that  I  must  at  the  Igai  moment  content  ipyself  with  a  concise  reference  to  some  of  th^  main 
points. 

WHb  regigrd  t9  the  f ivij  fM^ouptp,  it  is  sf^tjafi^ptory  that  oijit  of  tl^e  29  principal  recom- 
mendations m4u]e  in  th?  Co«mi6#ion?rs'  li^p^rt,  ib  bav^  be^n  completely  carried  out,  seven 
ajre  in  progrssa  of  b^ing  cimri^  out>  i^n^  fQ^T  oi}j  k^^e  not  been  ajdopted,  or  have  been  piet 
by  other  arriaigf^peiMvt^ 

Aiuongat  fte  fk^  cI^m  im  th?  rf  vipiop  pf  ^e  ^tifuaf es,  accounts,  and  financial  state- 
ments, the  abolition  of  pre-audit,  and  the  introduction  of  a  rapid  and  effectiaal  post-audit, 
tbe  simplification  of  Treaeury  aocoun^^  the  ^eparatioQ  of  revenue  from  qusb  accounts,  the 
payn^ent  of  ii^ed  i^boffgea  py  perfit^o^nt  orders,  t^e  facilities  afforded  to  claimants  by  the 
pnwant  mode  of  payp^nty  the  i^adering  ^^^d  r^coi'd  pf  monthly  accouints  checked  by  purely 
cash  bftianeies,  the  %pp.Qiiijtfnept  of  ^wie^t  4^puties,  and  the  re-organisation  of  establish- 
ments, the  abolition  of  vernacular  accounts  at  the  treasuries,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  set  of  Imperial  nccoynts,  bringing  the  whole  of  the  financial  transactions  of  India 
into  one  view.  The  latter  has  also  this  further  advantage,  that  the  several  govenmients 
and  administrations  are  kept  under  a  continual  pressure  to  render  accurate  ^tccounts  at  an 
eariy  date,  for  any  irre^lanty  will  at  once  make  itself  felt  at  the  Central  Office.  The 
monthly  accounts  also  bemg  checked  by  purely  cash  balances,  no  receipt  or  payment  can 
fk'tl  to  be  recorded  ^t  the  proper  date. 

Amongst  the  second  dass,  the  recomraendatiens  which  are  in  course  of  being  carried 
out,  may  be  mentioned  the  supercession  of  the  necessity  for  intermediate  estimates,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  m^outUy  account  of  revenue  ao^d  expenditpre,  which  can  be  accpmpamed 
by  remarks  regarding  any  m&terial  anticipated  variations,  the  early  acyustment  of  all  arrear 
accounts  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  simple  mode  of  fidjustpent,  and  the  publication  of 
periodical  accounts  and  returns,  a  matter  which  will  lead  to  results  useful  to  the  Oovern- 
meot  as  well  as  to  the  public 

The  recommendations  which  have  not  yet  been  adopted,  relate  to  the  simplifi^^tipn  of 
rules  r^arding  allowances,  IrayeHing,  &c.,  tlie  proposal  to  bring  to  account  ail  receipts  or 
payments  in  India  or  England,  as  final  transactions  in  the  country  in  which  they  oqcur,  th^e 
oltenition  in  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  financial  year,  and  certain  changes  in  the 
mode  of  showing  the  Government  balances  in  the  Bank,  the  necessity  for  whiqh  has  been 
met  by  other  arrangements. 

In  the  Military  I)epartment  useful  and  economical  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  examining  and  compiling  the  pay  charges,  and  in  the  system  of  recording  receipts 
and  disbjorBements  in  the  books  of  the  Military  Accountant. 

Further  changes,  iocluding  the  simpUfication  lof  the  duties  in  the  Presidency  Pay  Ofiice, 
and  the  consoUdatiion  of  the  account  departments,  were  proposed  by  me  in  a  memorandum 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Military  Accountant  General  some  mouths  ago;  and  a  further 
memorandum  which  I  lately  laid  before  the  Finance  Department  is  still  under  the  con- 
sideration of  Government. 

In  the  Public  Works  Department  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  which 
received  the  sanction  of  Government,  have  only  partially  been  carried  out,  and  there  is  still 
room  for  simplification  and  reduction  of  work.  One  point  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
very  desirable,  is  the  entire  separation  of  stores  from  cash  in  the  budget  estimate,  as  well 
as  m  the  individual  estimates  of  works,  &c.  There  will  be  confusion  m  the  accounts  till 
this  is  done,  nor  will  the  check  over  the  expenditure  of  stores  upon  works  be  complete  until 
it  becomes  one  of  quantities. 

The  Marine  and  Dockyard  Accounts,  which  w^re  in  a  state  of  great  disorder,  and  scat- 
tered over  a  number  of  separate  departments,  have  been  brought  together  under  the  Bengal 
acQOuntant,  and  are  now  working  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  Captain  Obbard, 
the  Superintendent  at  Kidderpore,  deserves  great  credit  for  the  readiness  with  which 
he  adopted  the  changes. 
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I  will  now  revert  to  the  civil  accounts^  and  draw  attention  to  the  points  which,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  important  to  uphold. 

Jst  All  accounts  should  be  monthly,  so  that  the  audit  may  be  immediate,  and  discre- 
pancies or  errors  be  at  once  investigated  ;  the  record  of  objectionable  items  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  an  analytical  abstract  of  those  remaining  unadjusted  at  the  end  of  the  year 
should  be  submitted  to  Government. 

2d.  The  accounts  should  be  founded  on  cash  balances,  to  the  exclusion  of  inefficient 
items  or  the  value  of  stores. 

3d.  Tlie  rendering:  of  the  Treasury  monthly  accounts,  and  also  those  from  ihe  Military 
and  Public  Works  Departments  on  the  due  dates,  should  be  strictly  insisted  upon.  Should 
it  become  necessary,  on  account  of  delay,  to  exclude  any  from  the  monthly  account,  a  note 
explaining  the  reasons  should  be  added. 

4th.  Inspection  of  the  Treasury  accounts  and  of  the  local  offices  of  account,  should  be 
carried  out  soon,  and  completed  by  officers  possessing  experience  in  the  new  system. 

6th.  When  the  accounts  of  all  the  Governments  have  been  worked  into  the  books  and 
reviewed,  there  should  be  u  careful  revision  of  the  sub-heads  and  detail  items,  so  as  to 
brins:  the  several  accounts  into  unison  with  each  other,  and  under  the  common  headings 
applicable  to  all  the  accounts. 

6th.  The  provincial  officers  should  record  their  accounts  in  the  classified  form  laid  down, 
under  main  heads,  minor  heads,  and  detail  items.  The  central  office  of  account  will  confine 
its  entries  in  the  Imperial  books  to  the  two  first.  But  as  it  has  the  abstract  accounts  of 
all  the  Governments  which  pive  the  detail  items,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  for  the  annual 
financial  statements,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  during  any  month  or  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  bring  together  from  the  several  abstracts  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  all  the 
Governments  in  the  greatest  detail.  As  the  monthly  abstracts  bring  forward  previous 
transactions,  those  for  the  month  of  April  will  give  the  total  amounts  for  the  financial  year 
in  the  fullest  detail. 

It  is  desirable  in  the  central  books  to  open  headings  for  the  minor  as  well  as  fur  the 
major  heads,  in  order  that  they  may  contain  full  information.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
introduction  of  the  dftail  items  into  these  central  books  would  overburden  and  confuse 
the  accounts,  and  interfere  with  their  aflFording  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the  finances 
of  the  Empire. 

7lh,  The  "rants  should  be  passed  into  the  books,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  pet manent 
record  of  savings,  or  of  the  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  the  grants.  Additional  grants 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  but,  should  they  be  necessary,  it  would  be  most 
convenient  to  bring  them  upon  the  books  altogether  at  the  close  of  the  year.  When,  how- 
ever, excess  of  expenditure  on  account  of  one  grant  is  met  out  of  the  surplus  of  another, 
transfers  should  not  be  made  in  the  books,  but  in  the  annual  account  the  authority  for  the 
excess  should  be  quoted. 

8th.  The  mode  of  exchanging  lists  of  debits  and  credits  between  departments,  to  be 
accepted  or  objected  to  at  once,  will  save  much  labour  in  inter-departmental  adjustment, 
and  punctuality  in  rendering  and  accepting  these  should  be  strictly  enforced, 

9th.  Neither  the  Imperial  nor  the  provincial  accounts  should  be  framed  so  as  to  show 
district  details.  These  can  always  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  district 
registers,  in  which  the  sanctioned  establishments  and  the  actual  contingent  charges  are 
entered  in  full  detail. 

lOth.  The  audit,  examination,  and  recoid  of  the  Treasury  accounts,  and  of  the  vouchers 
accompanying  them,  should  be  under  a  single  superintendence  and  responsibility.  The 
clerk  in  charge  of  a  Treasury  account  should  complete  the  whole  audit  and  record  of  the 
account,  and  no  division  of  these  duties  between  separate  branches  should  be  permitted. 

llih.  The  deposit  accounts  should  come  under  the  special  attention  of  the  Accountant 
General,  or  his  deputv,  for  in  these  there  exists  a  great  opening  for  fraud.  An  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  tlie  deposit  accounts  should  be  rendered  to  the  Accountant  General 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  branch. 

1 2th.  It  is  important  that  the  revenue  accounts  furnished  by  Treasury  officers  to  the 
Revenue  Board  should  be  checked  by  the  cash  accounts  furnished  to  the  Accountant 
General.  For  this  purpose  a  monthly  statement  of  the  total  cash  receipts  and  payments  at 
the  seveial  treasuries  should  be  furnished  to  the  Board  by  the  Accountant  General,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  revenue  accounts  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the 
actual  payments  of  revenue  into  treasuries.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  other  departments  keeping*  departmental  accounts. 


The  first  month's  accounts  of  the  current  year  have  been  passed  into  the  Imperial  books,  and 
these  have  been- balanced  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  The  system  being  now  in  full 
working  order,  the  monthly  accounts  will  no  doubt  shortly  be  posted  up  to  date.  It  has 
been  impossible  at  the  commencement  to  introduce  the  balances  on  the  fund  and  o»her 
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debt  heads^  owing  to  the  state  of  arrear  of  the  accounts  of  former  years.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  simplify  the  mode  of  dealing  with  these  books ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  shortly  be  completed,  so  as  to  enable  the  closing  balances  to  be  brought  correctly 
into  the  new  books.  In  the  meantime  statements  of  approximate  balances  have  been  called 
for  from  the  several  Governments ;  and,  as  soon  as  these  have  been  received,  they  vdll  be 
posted  into  the  new  books,  subject  to  corrections  which  may  be  necessary  when  the  old 
accounts  are  brought  up  to  date,  and  discrepancies  are  brought  to  light 

A  few  months  will,  I  trust,  prove  the  complete  success  of  the  scheme,  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  Government. 

Some  of  the  preceding  remarks  apply  mainly  to  Bengal  and  the  other  provinces  under 
this  Presidency.  The  Governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay  have  opposed  some  of  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  successfully  adopted  in  Bengal.  It  will  probably  not  be 
till  the  Supreme  Government  can  depute  to  those  Presidencies  officers  versed  m  the  system 
which  is  now  in  operation  in  Bengal,  in  order  to  point  out  how  the  difficulties  that  are 
now  felt  can  be  overcome,  that  Madras  and  Bombay  will  reap  the  full  advantages  of  the 
new  system. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  much  could  be  done  in  those  Presidencies  in  improving  the 
departmental  administration  and  accounts.  Amongst  others  I  would  specially  mention  the 
Bombay  Marine  and  Dockyard  accounts,  which  might  with  advantage  be  brought  under  the 
system  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  administration  and  accounts  of  the  Bengal 
Marine  and  Kidderpore  Dockyard. 

Finally,  I  wish,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  to  express  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  I  have, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  met  with  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties  while  in  India, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  information  has  been  afforded  to  me.  The  Financial 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  have  always  given  me  ready  aid.  The  Comptroller 
General,  though  on  some  points  differing  from  my  views,  most  ably  supported  me  in 
whatever  was  sanctioned  by  Government  To  the  Accountant  General,  Bengal,  I  owe  my 
personal  thanks  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  gave  up  his  own  yiews  when  they  were 
over-ruled,  and  the  energy  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  the  new  system  in  the  Bengal 
Office  of  Account,  aided  oy  that  most  useful  and  intelligent  officer,  Mr.  Taylor.  The  in- 
telligence and  complete  knowledge  of  account  displayed  by  Sharm  Chunder  Dey  will  render 
Lira  a  valuable  omcer  in  the  Central  Office,  where  Mr.  Rule  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Foster  are 
each  showing  a  considerable  capacity  for  account  business. 

There  are  many  other  officers  whose  ready  assistance  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  did 
space  permit.  But  of  Mr.  E.  Harrison  I  would  remark,  that  I  have  not  met  in  India  any 
one  who  has  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the  details  of  account,  or  whose 
opinion  on  financial  matters  I  should  more  confidently  seek;  and,  admitting  much  merit 
to  many  other  officers  in  the  financial  department,  I  am  desirous  of  recording  my  opinion 
that  in  the  event  of  the  retirement  of  the  present  Comptroller  General,  there  is  no  one  so 
fit  to  be  his  successor  as  Mr.  C.  Harrison. 

The  absence  in  England  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  has  deprived  me  of 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  an  officer  who  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Indian  accounts, 
and  whose  opinion  on  these  subjects  would  have  been  most  useful.  His  services  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  of  value  in  extending  and  perfecting  the  application  of  the  new  system, 
when  the  state  of  his  health  permits  him  to  resume  his  duties. 

Calcutta^  (signed)        M.  H.  Foster. 

22  January  \m^. 
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EAST    INDIA     (ARMY). 


COPY  of  Despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the 
Government  of  India  (Nos.  159  and  160),  dated  8  August  1866,  upon  the 
subject  of  Grievances  of  Indian  Officers. 


IndiaOfficb,  \  J.  PATTISON    THOM, 

6  August  1866.  j  Assistant  Military  Secretary. 


(Military,  No.  159.) 

To  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  of  India 

in  Council. 

Sir,  India  Office,  London,  8  August  1866. 

Para.  1.  With  his  Despatch,  No.  194,  of  the  17th  June  1864,  Sir  C.  Wood 
forwarded,  for  the  information  of  your  Excellency's  Government,  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Cranworth  was  President,  and 
which  had  been  appointed  lor  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  certain  complaints 
which  had  been  made  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  to  the  effect  that  the 
measures  recently  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  relation  to  that 
army  had  been  in  violation  of  the  assurance  of  Parliament  contained  in  certain 
clauses  of  the  Acts  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  and  23  &  24  Vict,  c.  100. 

2.  Your  Excellency  was  at  the  same  time  informed  of  the  steps  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Commissioners  in  their  Report. 

3.  The  Commission  necessarily  turned,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Parliamentary  guarantee,  and  upon  that  subject 
expressed  themselves  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Para.  34.  In  considering  this  subject,  we  must  begin  by  assuming  that  the 
word  •entitled'  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  rights  capable  of  being 
enforced  in  a  court  of  justice.  If  any  such  rights  exist,  no  opinion  we  may 
express  can  or  ought  to  affect  them.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the 
officers  had  not  against  the  Company,  and  have  not  agaiust  the  Crown,  any  such 
rights.  And  the  question  is,  what,  on  that  assumption,  is  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  on  the  language  of  the  Act.  It  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
prevent  the  Crown,  if  in  the  interests  of  India  and  of  the  empire  at  large  it  should 
deem  it  necessar}%  from  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  Army,  or  altering 
its  organisation.  It  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Company  to  make  such 
reductions  and  changes,  and  a  similar  power  was  transferred  to  the  Crown.  All 
we  can  understand  Parliament  to  have  guaranteed  to  the  officers  is,  that,  in 
making  any  such  reductions,  their  interests  should  as  little  as  possible  be  inter- 
fered  with,  and  that,  in  any  change  of  organisation,  the  Crown  should,  as  no 
doubt  the  Company  would  have  done,  preserve  all  the  rules  as  to  pay,  pension, 
allowances,  and  privileges,  and  the  like  advantages  as  regards  promotion  and 
otherwise,  which  existed  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed ;  or  if  in  any  case  that 
should  be  impossible,  then  that  some  counter-balancing  benefit  should  be  given 
to  compensate  any  advantage  which  it  might  be  impossible  to  retain.  When 
once  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Parliament  meant  to  guarantee 
was  not  a  strict  legal  rights  capable  of  being  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice,  wq 
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are  unavoidably,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  obliged  to  adopt  less 
definite  principles  of  construction  than  those  by  which  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
generally  to  be  interpreted.  We  must  consider  the  language  of  the  Act  in 
connection  with  the  subject  with  which  it  was  dealing,  and  in  that  spirit  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  several  memorials  referred  to  us  by  your  Majesty." 

4.  The  several  complaints  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  were  classed 
by  the  Commission  under  13  heads,  and  they  reported  that — 

In  eight  cases  there  had  been  no  infringement  of  the  guarantee. 

In  three  there  had  been,  and  in  two  there  might  hereafter  prove  to  be  an 
infringement  of  it. 

5.  The  three  measures  which  that  Commission  reported  to  have  involved 
infringements  of  the  guarantee  were — 

J  St.  The  supersession  of  regimental  officers  by  the  promotion  of  their 
brother  officers  under  the  Staff  Corps  rules. 

2nd.  The  retention  on  the  cadres  of  Native  regiments  of  the  names  of 
officers  transferred  to  the  new  Line  regiments ;  and 

3rd.  The  arrangements  laid  down  in  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1st  January 
1862  (as  far  as  tiiey  affect  officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Indian 
Army)  for  regulating  the  promotion  of  Colonels  of  the  Indian  Army  of  date 
subsequent  to  the  17th  February  1861  to  the  rank  of  General  Officer. 

6.  The  two  which  they  considered  to  be  doubtful  in  their  efiect  waere^- 

1st.  The  regulation  bv  which  12  years  is  made  the  period  of  service  in 
the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel ;  and 

2nd.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  regimental  Lieutenant  Colonels  by 
making  promotion  in  succession  to  one-half  only  of  the  officers  of  that  rank 
who  accepted  the  special  annuities  offered  to  them  on  retirement  in  186L 

7.  The  measures  which  were  adopted  with  a  view  of  directly  remedying  lb© 
above  declared  infringements  of  the  guarantee  were  as  follows  : 

1st.  Placing  the  officers  of  the  several  Staff  Corps,  and  of  the  Indian 
Army,  upon  a  footing  of  equality  in  respect  of  promotion  in  army  rank  by 
the  introduction  of  a  rule  of  promotion  applicable  alike  to  officers  of  the 
Indian  Army  and  of  the  Staff  Corps,  by  which  all  offioers  would  obtain 
brevet  rank  in  the  several  grades  upon  completion  of  certain  fixed  periods 
of  service  (from  date  of  first  commission),  such  rule  to  take  effect  retrospec- 
tively from  the  18th  February  1861,  the  date  of  formation  of  the  Staff 
Corps. 

2nd.  The  removal  from  the  cadres  of  Native  regiments  of  the  names  nf 
those  officers  who  had  joined  the  new  Line  regiments,  promotion  being  made 
in  their  places. 

8rd.  Extensive  modiBcations  in  the  Warrant  of  1st  January  1862,  for 
regulating  the  promotion  of  Colonels  in  the  Indian  Army. 

8.  The  above  measures  afforded,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
a  direct  remedy  for  those  complaints  of  a  breach  of  the  Parliamentary  guarantee 
which  had  been  reported  by  Lord  Cran worth's  Commission  to  be  well  founded, 
and  in  addition  to  these,  and  with  a  view  to  afford  compensation  to  the  officers 
of  the  army  for  any  possible  injury  that  they  might  sustain  in  their  prospectivB 
promotion,  a  great  and  permanent  impetus  was  given  to  regimental  promotion 
in  the  three  armies  (which  had  been  already  greatly  accelerated  byll^  grant  x)f 
special  annuities  to  about  300  officers  on  retirement),  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
that  the  names  of  all  officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  should,  on  attaining  the  position 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  on  the  general  (regimental)  list  of  the  several  Presidencies, 
be  struck  off  and  promotion  made  in  their  places.  At  the  same  time,  certain 
additions  were  made  to  the  revised  establishment  of  regimental  Lieutenant 
Colonels  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 

9.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  removal  of  Lieutenant  Colonels  from  the  general 
list  hafi  been  already  very  sensibly  felt  in  the  impulse  which  it  has  given  io 
promotion  among  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army. 

10.  Upon 
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10»  Upoa  them  measurtSi  wbidi  were  duly  carried  out  by  your  Excellency's 
Goveinoient,  your  Excelleney  observed  in  vour  Despatch  of  the  8tb  November 
1864:— 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  extensive  changes  in  the  army  should  ever  be 
made  without  unfavourably  aft'ectingthe  position  of  some  individuals  relatively, 
L  e.y  as  compared  with  that  of  some  others ;  and  the  instance  in  question  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  But  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  mea- 
sures ordered  in  your  Despatch,  substantial  hardship  in  the  matter  of  promotion 
is  avoided.*' 

11.  On  the  same  occasion,  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  India, 
Sir  Hugh  Rose,  made  the  following  observations  :  — 

^  Under  the  measures  directed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  chief  cause  of  complaint,  as  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of 
Government  by  his  Excellency,  viz.,  *  the  supersession  of  regimental  officers  by 
their  juniors  of  the  StaflF  Corps,*  has  been  removed  entirely.  It  may  at  the  same 
time  be  observed,  that  whilst  some  officers  will  continue  to  suffer  supersession,  the 
privileges  now  conferred  on  the  army  generally  are  specially  advantageous  to  the 
officers  who  have  not  joined  the  Staff  Corps,  and  to  those  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunate in  their  promotion." 

12  After  showing  how,  under  the  new  rule,  certain  Staff  Corps  officers  will 
be  superseded  by  officers  who  have  remained  with  their  regiments,  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  remarked : — 

^^  These  calculations  may  not  be  absolutely  exact,  as  they  are  taken  from  an 
Army  list,  dated  1st  April  last,  but  they  suffice  to  illustrate  the  favourable 
working  of  the  new  arrangements  in  regard  to  officers  who  have  remained  with 
their  regiments,  and  they  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  C(Knmander  in  Chief, 
that  the  local  officers  gain  very  important  ancf  solid  advantages  under  the 
recently  sanctioned  regulations.'' 

13.  Your  Excellency  will  have  observed,  however,  that  an  Address  to  Her 
Majesty  was  moved  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1865,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  "  to  redress  all  such  grievances 
"  complained  of  by  the  officers  of  the  late  Indian  Armies  as  were  admitted  by  the 
"Commission  on  the  Memorials  of  Indian  officers  to  have  arisen  by  a  departure 
"from  the  assurances  given  by  Parliament  by  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106,  and 
"23*  24  Vict.  cap.  100." 

14.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  in  consequence  to  appoint  a  Commission,  com- 
posed of  the  officers  named  in  the  margin  *  who  were  instructed,  with  reference  •  General  Sir  John 
to  the  terms  of  the  above  address,  to  inquire  into  and  examine  whether  the  Aitchison,  k.c.b. 
measures  above  referred  to,  "  are  effectual  and  sufficient  for  the    purpose  of  g^^Rob^^^j^  ler 
"removing  such  causes  of  complaint  as  have  been  reported  in  the  terms  herein-  ^.cb.  ^' 
"  before  stated  by  the  said  first-mentioned  Commissioners,  to  have  arisen  by  a  Major-General  Sir 
** departure  from  the  assurances  given  by   Parliament,  or  for  the  purpose  of  S.J. Cotton,  k.c.b. 
**  giving  a  counter-balancing  benefit  in  any  cases  where  any  rules  as  to  pay,  M^r  General  H. 
**  pension,  allowances,  and  privileges,  and  the  like  advantages  as  regards  promo-  j^i.  General  C. 
**tion  and  otherwise,  which  existed  when  the  Acts  above  referred  to  were  passed,  A.  Browne. 

"  have  not  been  retained  ;  and  in  what  respects,  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  Major  General  D. 
*^  such  measures  fall  short  of  what  may  be  required  for  removing  the  causes  of  Mri^^'o^neral  Sir 
*•  such  complaudts,  or  fi)r  giving  such  counter-balancing  benefit  in  lieu  thereof."      w.  M.  Ck)ghlan,  ^ 

15.  I  now  forward,  for  your  Excellency's  information,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  ^'^'^' 
this  Commission,  dated  the  14th  September  1865. 

16.  In  carrying  out  their  instructions,  the  Commissioners  state  that  they  have 
arranged  the  points  upon  which  they  have  to  submit  their  opinion  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : — 

1st.  The  retention  on  the  cadres  of  Native  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  names  of  officers  transferred  to  the  new  Line  regiments  of 
Her  Majesty's  army. 

2nd.  Arrangements  for  regulating  the  promotion  of  Colonels  of  the  Indian 
army,  of  date  subsequent  to  the  I7th  Februarv  1861,  to  the  rank  of  General 
Officer. 
530.  A  2  3rd.  The 
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2nd  Point. 


3rd  Point. 


Para.  16. 


Para.  18. 


Paras ;  28  and  : 


•  Vii.  :— 
Madras,  lieat.  Col. 
Bombay     „       „ 
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Srd.  The  filling  up  of  only  half  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Colonels  upon  increased  pensions  from  Slst  December 
1861,  and  the  retention  of  the  names  of  the  retired  Lieutenant  Colonels 
upon  the  regimental  gradation  lists,  in  order  to  regulate  subsequent  promo- 
tions to  Colonel  with  Colonel's  allowances. 

4th.  The  rule  under  Mhich  Lieutenant  Colonels  are  to  be  promoted  to 
Colonel,  with  ColoneVs  allowance,  on  the  completion  of  12  years*  service  in 
the  rank  of  regimental  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

5th.  The  supersession  of  regimental  officers  by  officers  of  the  Staff  Corps. 

17.  Upon  these  several  points  they  report  as  follows : — 

That  the  measures  adopted  upon  the  first  point  have  been  effectual  and 
sufficient. 

That  they  consider  the  measures  adopted  in  relation  to  the  second  point 
effectual  and  sufficient,  so  far  as  the  nrrangements  connected  with  the 
Ordnance  Service  come  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry. 

18.  Upon  the  Srd  point  the  Commission  state  that,  from  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  by  many  of  the  memorialists,  they  are  of  opinion  that  there 
exists  much  misapprehension  upon  this  point,  which  they  therefore  endeavour  to 
remove. 

19.  With  reference  to  the  large  reductions  made  in  the  Indian  Army,  they  state 
that  whatever  the  number  of  regiments  to  be  reduced,  there  must  of  course  have 
followed  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  colonelcies,  and  consequently, 
of  Colonel's  allowances  ;  and  on  the  arrangement  by  which  that  reduction  was 
effected  at  the  same  time  that  special  inducements  were  held  out  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant  Colonels  to  retire,  they  justly  remark, — 

"  This  was  intended  as  a  means  of  making  the  retardation  of  succession  to  the 
^*  rank  of  Regimental  Colonel  with  Colonel's  allowance,  a  gradual  process,  and 
"  so  of  making  it  less  immediately  felt,"  and  they  sum  up  their  remarks  under 
this  head  in  the  following  words: — 

"  Under  this  point,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  promotions*  be  allowed 
'*  in  continuation  of  the  promotions  already  made  from  the  1st  January  1862,  to 
Infantry.  Complete  the  numbers  above  indicated,  no    loss  will  have  been 
sustained,  either  by  regiments  or   by  officers,   of  anything  they 


Cavalry. 
1 


could  be  entitled  to  claim  under  this  head." 


20.  The  Commission  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  promotions  to  an 
extent  even  beyond  those  now  recommended  by  them,  were  actually  made  under 
the  authority  of  Sir  C.  Wood's  Despatch,  No.  194,  of  the  I7th  June  1864,  in 
continuation  of  those  made  on  the  1st  January  1862. 

21 .  A  reference,  however,  to  that  Despatch,  paras.  51,  52,  and  80,  and  to  General 
Order  by  your  Government,  No.  632,  of  the  4th  August  1864,  will  show  that, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  Lieutenant 
Colonels  equal  in  the  three  Presidencies,  promotions  were  made  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  to  the  following  extent : 


4tb  Point 


Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Madras,  Lieutenant  Colonek  -        - 

Bombay        ,>      •           >>••-- 

1 

4 
3 

22.  These  promotions  were  made  from  the  I6th  July  1864,  the  date  of'  the 
receipt  in  India  of  the  Despatch'  authorising  them.  I  shall  not  object^  however, 
to  their  being  ante-dated  to  the  1st  January  1862,  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  Sir  John  Aitchison  s  Commission. 

23.  The  Commission  discuss  the  fourth  point  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  average  period  sei-ved  heretofore  in  the  grade  of  regimental  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  i 

24,  This 
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24.  This,  taking  the  mean  of  two  periods  of  15  and  20  years  respectively, 
they  show  to  have  been  I  r02  years. 

25.  This  being  the  case,  and  having  already  stated  in  para.  23  of  the  report 
that,  ^'  supposing  a  reduced  establishment  of  regiments  to  have  been  determined 
"upon  and  published  in  December  1861,  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
"of  course  have  been  distinctly  entitled  to  declare  the  difference  of  number, 
"namely,  15,  supernumerary,  and  therefore,  if  thought  good,  liable  to  the 
"  ordinary  process  of  absorption,  more  or  less  gradual,"  and  shown  that  the 
course  followed  did  actually  make  the  inevitable  retardation  of  promotion  a 
gradual  process,  and  so  less  immediately  felt,  tfie  Commission  have,  notwith- 
standing, recorded  their  opinion  upon  this  point  in  the  following  words  :  — 

*'  Taking  into  consideration,  then,  that  none  of  the  Lieutenant  Colonels  pro-  Para.  49. 
moted  prior  to  1st  January  1862  have  heuefited  by  any  of  the  measures  which 
have  operated  to  accelerate  promotion  among  their  juniors,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  have  been  to  their  detriment,  as  having  lessened 
their  chances  of  employment  in  commands,  and  that  their  succession  to  colonel- 
cies in  the  ordinary  course  from  the  removal  of  their  retired  seniors  must  hence- 
forth be  slower  than  before,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  12  yeairs'  term 
is  about  two  years  in  excess  of  a  fair  period.'* 

26.  The  Commission  thus  fully  admit  the  propriety  of  reduction,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  that  reduction,  viz.,  some  retardation  of  promotion ; 
but  they  conclude  not  only  that  such  retardation  is  inadmissible  under  the 
guarantee,  but  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  advancement  of  Lieutenant 
Uolonels  to  the  ColoneVs  allowance  should  be  expedited  by  one  year,  that  is^  ser- 
vice in  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  reduced  from  11  years  to  10. 

27.  With  regard  to  tlie  Lieutenant  Colonels  promoted  on  and  after  the  1st 
January  1862,  the  Commission  report  as  follows :  — 

"  As  regards  Lieutenant  Colonels  promoted  on  and  after  the  1st  January  1862,  Paras.  60  and  61. 
the  12  years'  rule  has  been  made  absolute  from  that  date  forward. 

"  As  a  general  period,  looking  to  the  future  of  the  Indian  service,  and  probably 
not  representing  eventually  more  than  38  years'  total  service,  it  may  not  be  in 
excess." 

28.  Having  thus  recorded  their  opinion  upon  the  fourth  point  of  their  inquiry, 
being  one  of  the  two  cases  in  which  Lord  Cranworth's  Commission  pronounced 
a  doubtful  opinion,  the  Commission  proceed  to  consider  the  length  of  service  to 
which  some  of  the  older  oflScers  in  the  Army  have  attained,  notwithstanding,  as 
they  observe,  with  reference  to  certain  Lieutenant  Colonels  of  the  1st  January 
1862,  *'  that  some  of  these  oflScers  have  had  their  promotion  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
*^  accelerated  by  the  retirement  of  officers  upon  the  increased  pensions ;"  and 
believing  that  it  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  service  to  provide  a  Para.  66. 
means  of  relieving  the  Indian  Army  from  old  and  worn  out  officers,  such  as  some 

may  even  now  be,  and  as  more  will  hereafter  become,  they  suggest  the  addition 
of  two  higher  rates  of  retiring  allowance  for  35  and  38  years'  service  respectively,  Para.  67. 
either  in  the  form  of  pension  or  of  part  pension  and  part  capital,  these  periods 
usually  representing  a  total  service  of  seldom  less  than  40  and  43  years. 

29.  In  further  support  of  this  proposal,  the  Commission  observes  ad 
follows : — 

"  Para.  54.  And  we  may  here  observe  that  the  periods  of  service  of  officers  in 
the  grades  of  major  and  captain  are,  in  numerous  instances,  much  longer  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  so  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  accelerated  promotion, 
they  will,  for  the  greater  part,  reach  to  40  or  more  years*  service  before  promo- 
tion to  Regimental  Colonel.  There  are,  for  example,  many  officers,  now  regimental 
captains,  who  have  already  completed  more  than  25  years*  service." 

And  they  give  examples  of  some  officers  who,  under  the  ordinary  chances  of 
the  service,  have  heen  unlucky  in  their  promotion. 

30.  The  cases  of  these  officers  who,  it  is  admitted,  have  had  or  will  have  their 
promotion  accelerated  hy  recent  measures,  did  not  properly  fall  within  the  limits 
of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  the  Commission  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject,  that,  so  far  as  promotion  present  and  prospective  is  con- 
cerned, a  careful  comparison  between  the  Indian  Army  Lists  of  1860  and  1866 
will  show  that,  by  the  several  measures  introduced  during  that  period,  viz.,  the 
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introduction  of  new  rules  of  promotion  for  the  officers  joining  the  Staff  Corps, 
the  offer  of  special  annuities,  inducing  above  300  of  the  senior  officers  to  retire, 
the  removal  of  the  names  of  all  Staff  Corps  officers  when  attaining  to  the  position 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  List  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  the  brevet  arrangement 
of  1864,  the  promotion  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  has  heen  greatly 
accelerated  within  that  period,  and  this,  too,  while  the  Native  Army  itself  was 
undergoing  reduction  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  its  strenj^th  in  1857. 

31.  Upon  the  5lh  point  the  Commission  have  reported  as  follows: — 

Paras.  65  and  66.        ^^  We  have  given  our  most  anxious  and   earnest  consideration  to  this  very 
difficult  and  complicated  question,  and  we  consider  that  we  shall  not  fulfil  the 

6th  Point.  duty  imposed  on  us  if  ue  fail  to  submit  our  opinion  that  the  measure  adopted 

by  your  Majesty's  Government  upon  this  point  has  not  been  effectual  and  suf- 
ficient  to  remove  the  grievance  originally  complained  of.  The  main  ground  of 
that  grievance  we  consider  to  be  the  regimental  connection  between  the  local  line 
and  the  Staff  Corps,  by  the  retention  of  the  names  of  Staff  Corps  officers  on  the 
cadres  of  regiments,  and  also  by  the  retention  on  the  old  European  regimental 
cadres  of  the  names  of  those  officers  who  have  been  transferred  lo  the  new  Line 
regi  melts. 

*' The  measure  adopted  by  your  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  falls  short 
of  what  is  required,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  removed  the  cause  of  grievance, 
whilst  the  grievance  itself  has  heen  aggravated  by  the  disturbing  effect  of  the 
general  brevet. 

^•The  removal  of  Staff  Corps  officers  from  regimental  cadres  might  not  prevent 
supersession  either  of  the  local  Line  officers  by  those  of  the  Staff  Corps,  or  of 
Staff  Corps  officers  by  those  of  the  local  Line,  but — belonging  as  they  would 
then  do  to  entirely  distinct  cadres,  each  body  having  its  own  distinct  terras  of 
service— such  individual  supersession  uould  constitute  no  invasion  of  principle." 

32.  And  they  sum  up  their  observations  upon  this  point  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  On  Point  V.  we  consider  that  the  measure  adopted  by  }'our  Majesty's 
Government  has  not  been  effectual  and  sufficient,  because  of — 

"  1st.  The  non-removal  from  the  cadres  of  regiments  of  the  officers  trans- 
ferred to  the  Staff  Corps  and  the  new  Line  regiments,  as  indicated  by  the 
Committee  assembled  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  30th  July  I860,  of  which 
Lord  Hotham  was  President. 

"  2nd.  The  consequent  withholding  of  promotion. 

*^  3rd.  The  disturbing  effect  of  the  brevet. 

^*  In  the  settlement  of  questions  of  a  most  complicated  character,  arising  out 
of  extensive  and  organic  changes  in  a  body  of  such  magnitude  as  the  old  Indian 
army,  accompanied  with  large  but  unavoidable  reductions,  we  cannot  venture  to 
suppose  that  all  objections  can  be  removed,  or  all  conflicting  interests  reconciled, 
but  it  appears  to  us  perfectly  practicable  to  remove  all  just  ground  for  complaining 
of  the  infraction  of  any  real  and  established  right  in  connection  with  the  parti- 
cular points  referred  to  us  for  report.'* 

33.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Commission  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  this 
occasion  have  not  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  questions  submitted  for  their 
consideration. 

34.  They  have  suggested,  in  one  instance,  a  measure,  viz.,  the  introduction  of 
additional  rates  of  retiring  pension,  which  has  no  reference  to  the  complaints 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Lord  Cranworth*s  Commission ;  and  they 
have,  moreover,  recorded  their  opinion  against  an  important  feature  in  the 
scheme  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Indian  army,  which  the  former  Commission 
had  pronounced  to  be  no  breach  of  the  Parliamentary  guarantee,  and  which, 
therefore,  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry.  I  allude  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  names  of  officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  on  the  cadres  of  their  fbrmcar 
regiments. 

35.  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider .  this  question  to  have  been  finally 
settled  by  the  report  of  Lord  Cranworth'a  Commission,  and  they  decline  ta 

re^open 
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re-open  it.  They  are,  however,  not  only  ready  to  apply  in  uU  cases  a  remedy 
to  acknQwledged  grievances,  but  they  are  most  desirous  to  remove  every  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

36.  Although,  therefore,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  comrinoed  that  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  army  at  large  have  been,  in  many  respectR,  materially 
advanced  by  the  several  measures  that  have  been  introduced  since  1860,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  determined  to  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  those  recommen- 
dations of  Sir  John  Aitchison's  Commission  which  are  not  inconsisteut  with  the 
jopinions  es^pressed  by  the  former  Commission. 

37.  In  accordance  uith  this  determination,  I  have  to  communicate  to 
your  Excellency  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  following 
measures : — 

Ist.  The  promotions  in  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  made 
under  paras.  52  and  80  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Despatch  of  the  17th  June 
1864,  with  those  made  in  succession  thereto,  are  to  have  retrospective  effect 
given  to  them  from  the  1st  January  1862,  viz. : — 


Madras,  Lieutenant  C!oloneIs 
Bombay  „  ^ 


Cavalry. 


Infantry. 


4 
3 


2nd.  From  and  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  Despatch,  all  officers  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Indian  Army  who  attained  the  rank  of  regimental 
Lieutenant  Colonel  prior  to  the  1st  January  1862,  and  all  officers  of  the 
several  Staff  Corps  who  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  regimental  Lieutenant 
Colonel  prior  to  the  formation  of  those  Corps,  viz.,  18th  February  1861, 
shall,  uDon  the  completion  of  ten  years  in  that  grade,  be  placed  in  receipt 
of  the  Colonel's  allowance.  Lieutenant  Colonels  now  on  the  list,  who  may 
have  been  already  more  than  ten  years  in  that  grade,  will  be  granted  the 
Colonel's  allowance  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  Despatch. 

3rd.  The  Military  Retiring  Regulations  of  1837  will  be  extended  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  following  rates  of  pension  :  — 


After  35  years'  serviv-e 
After  38  years'  service 


Per  Anniun. 


600 
760 


38.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  very  carefully  considered  the  conclusion  ^*  ^oint. 
at  which  the  Commission  has  arrived  upon  the  5tli  and  Inst  point,  viz.,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  measures  adopted  with  a  view  of  remedying  that  supersession 

of  regimental  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  by  their  brother  officers  in  the  Staff 
Corps,  respecting  which  Lord  Cranworth's  Commission  reported  that  in  their 
opinion  the  Parliamentary  assurance  had  not  been  adhered  to ;  but  they  regret 
that  they  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of  that  conclusion,  which  is,  in  one  very 
'important  particular,  at  variance  u  ith  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Cranworth^s 
'Commission,  while  the  measures  suggested  by  them^  in  connection  with  this  point, 

are  open  to  most  serious  objections. 

«  ^ 

39.  In  alluding  to  the  complaint  of  supersession,  Lord  Cran worth's  Commission  P****  *2. 
TStated  as  followB  : — 

"What  the  officers  complain  of  on  this'head  is,  the  immediate  and  prospective 
Buperseesion  in  rank  of  regimental  officers  by  those  in  the  Staff'Corps,  which  was 
Jthe  inevitable  consequence  of  the  rules  regulating  promotion  in  the  Staff  Corps, 
.and  especially  of  that  which  allows  previous  staff  service  to  count  tp wards  the 
period  of  service  gualifying  for  promotion  in  the  Staff  Corps." 

BOf^  A  4  40.  The 
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Paw.  65.  40.  The  present  Commission  say, — 

*'The  main  ground  of  that  grievance  we  consider  to  be  the  regimental  con- 
neetion  between  the  local  Line  and  the  Staff  Corps,  by  the  retention  of  the  names 
of  Staff  Corps  officers  on  the  cadres  of  regiments,  and  also  by  the  retention  on 
the  old  European  regimental  cMres  of  the  names  of  those  officers  who  have  been 
transferred  to  tlie  new  Line  regiments.*' 

Para,  89.  41.  Lord  Cranworth's  Commission  recorded  a  deliberate  opinion  that,  so  far 

as  prr)motion  was  concerned,  the  retention  upon  the  cadres  of  their  old  regiments 
of  the  names  of  officers  transferred  to  the  Staff  Corps  is  not,  practically,  a 
departure  from  the  assurance  given  by  Parliament  that  Indian  officers  should, 
on  the  transfer  of  the  local  army  to  the  Crown,  retain  all  their  previous 
advantages. 

Para.  72.  42.  'J'he  last  Commission  have  expressed  an  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that 

the  recent  measures  iniroiluced  with  a  view  of  remedying  the  supersession  com- 
plained of  have  not  been  effectual  and  sufficient,  because  of  the  non-removal  of 
these  names. 

43.  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  satisfied  that  the  plan  adopted  of  retaining 
the  names  of  officers  nominated  to  the  Staff  Corps  on  the  cadres  of  their  regi- 
ments, with  a  view  of  legulating  promotion,  sanctioned  as  it  was  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  over  which  Lord  Cranworth  pre- 
sided, was  well  calculated  to  secure  to  the  officers  under  the  contemplated 
changes  that  uniform  system  of  regimental  promotion,  in  all  its  integrity,  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to. 

44.  The  removal  from  the  ge'beral  regimental  list  of  the  Army  of  the  names 
of  Staff  Corps  officers,  and  of  those  who  joined  the  new  Line  regiments,  upon 
their  attaining  the  position  of  Lieutenant  Colonel — a  boon  to  tlie  army  un- 
attended with  any  of  the  inconveniences  that  would  attend  the  removal 
of  the  names  from  the  regimental  cadres — has  been  already  sanctioned;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  consider  it  either  just  or  expedient  to  attempt 
any  further  interference  with  a  system  which  was  adopted  upon  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  involved,  and  which  has  received  the  approval  of  high 
legal  and  other  authority. 

46.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  carry  out  at  the  present  time  the  removal 
of  those  names,  in  the  manner  implied  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Commission's  report,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  embarrassment,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  effected  without  far  greater  disturbance  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  officers  of  the  several  branches  of  the  army  than  has  yet  arisen 
from  all  the  changes  in  its  organization  that  have  been  effected  during  the  last 
five  years. 

46.  There  remains,  therefore,  to  be  considered,  as  the  only  direct  objection 
made  by  the  Commission  to  the  system  of  brevet  rank  established  under  Sir 
C.  Wood's  Despatch  of  the  17th  June  1864,  with  u  view  to  remedying  the  super- 
cession  complained  of,  the  '^  disturbing  effect  "  of  that  measure. 

47.  It  is  well  known  that  the  supersession  complained  of,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  an  interference  with  the  usage  of  the  service,  was  that  of  officers  of  the  Indian 
Army  by  their  juniors  in  the  same  cadre,  on  the  latter  being  admitted  and  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  grade  in  the  Staff  Corps. 

48.  This  supersession  has  been  rectified  by  the  brevet  arrangement  referred 
to,  inasmuch  as,  under  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Indian  Army,  it  is  now 
impossible,  save  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  that  an  officer  can  be  superseded 
in  army  rank  by  another  officer  of  his  own  cadre ;  upon  this  subject  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Commander  in  Chief  in  India,  already  quoted,  is  clear  and  decisive. 

49.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  introduction  of  one  general  rule  of  army 
promotion  by  length  of  service,  generally  fair  and  just  to  the  whole  service, 
could  not  fail  to  be  followed,  on  its  first  introduction,  by  changes  in  the  relative 

Position  on  the  general  roll  of  the  army  of  officers  of  different  corps,  the  rule 
as,  upon  the  whole,  been  attended  with  benefit  to  the  service  at  large,  and  the 
result  of  the  several  measures  carried  into  effect  since  1861  has  been  to  give  a 
general  impulse  to  promotion,  both  army  and  regimental,  throughout  the  army^ 

50.  Satisfied 
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50.  Sati86ed  that,  upoa  the  whole,  the  officers  of  the  army  liavie  d^rive(l,  &ttil 
will  ooQtinue  to  derive,  great  benefit  from  th^  sjstem  of  brevet  proBaotioa  l$teJgr 
sanctiorud  by  Her  Mcyeety's  Goveriuneat,  .a$  laid  down  in  General  Ordar  by 
your  Governuient,  No.  634,  of  the  4th  Augu-t  X864,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  rts  future  operation. 

51.  Your  Excellency  will,  however,  have  observed  that  since  the  introduction 
of  the  rule  for  conferring  brevet  rank  upon  the  officers  of  the  Imlran  Army  there 
has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  officers  to  complain  that  the  r^ifk  thus 
conferred  upon  them,  with  the  view  of  remedying  supersession,  did  not  carry 
pay,  and  was,  therefore,  less  favourable  to  them  than  that  conferred  upon  fetaff 
Corps  officers. 

52.  Whatever  title  the  Parliamentary  gunrantee  may  have  given  to  the  officers 
to  exemptioH  from  supersession  in  rank  by  any  j)rocess  inconsistent  with  the 
established  usage  of  the  service,  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  recognise 
the  claim  of  the  officers,  either  under  the  rules  and  custom  of  the  service  or 
under  that  guarantee,  to  Tiny  ratie  of  ^ay  beyond  that  to  which  they  ate  entitled 
by  their  regimental  rank  under  the  established  principle  of  rise  by  regimental 
seniority. 

53.  No  officer  can  at  any  time  claim  an  aTDOunt  of  pay  beycmd  that,  dwe  t6  his 
regimental  rank  so  regulated,  whatever  might  be  the  fiecaniurymd vantages  i^rhich 
the  <jOvernment  might  think  proper  to  give  to  anatber. 

54.  Being,  however,  desirous  of  removing  all  gcound  of  complaint  on  this 
point,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  resolved  upon  the  adoption  oJ  iheioljiow- 
ing  modification  of  tiie  existing  nilas  regarding  admission  to  ^nd  pjromotion  in 
the  Staff  Corps. 

55.  From  and  after  the  date  of  receq)t  or  this  Despatch,  the  quali^ii^. period 
of  service  in  the  Staff  Corps  laid  down  in  the  2d  paragraph  of  the  I^oyal  Mf^tirrant 
of  tne  16th  January  1861  will  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  concerns  officers  now 
in  the  Staff  Corps  and  those  of  the  Indian  Army  who  may  join  any  one  of  those 
corps  under  the  terms  of  this  Despatch. 

56.  Officers  of  the  cadres  of  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Indian  Army  will  be 
allowed  to  enterthe  Staff  Corps  of  their  respective  Presidencies  from  the  date  of 
receipt  of  this  Despatch," provided  their  appficatioii  to  that  effect  be  received  at 
the  Adjutant  Generars  office  of  their  respective  Piwidencies  by  ^he  let  January 
1867^  if  the  officer  be  in  India,  by  the  3lst  March,  if  he  be  out  of  India. 

.    57.  S(uch  officens  will  not  be  si^l^ect  to  any  test  prioi;  to  admission. 

68-  Inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of  these  <>*licars' have  gained  greet  promation 
as  a  consequence  of  measures  %vhich  conferred  no  suoh  benefit  upon  Staff  Corps 
officers,  and  that  such  rise  in  promotion  was  evem  <lue,  m  some  cases,  tO'  the 
removal  of  the  names  of  Staff  Corps  officer?  from  the  list  of  the  local  line 
service,  and  that  it  would  be  jiiving  t^  sucJi  laffi^rs,  if  adtaiitted  to  the  Staff 
Corps  with  rank  so  obtained,  an  undue  ttd vantage  over  €bo8e  already  in  the 
Staff  Corps,  it  has  been  determined  that  officers  of  the  Indian  Army,  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportxinity  now  offered  to  them  of  being  transferred  to  the 
Staff  Coo-ps,  can  only  be  allowed  to  enter  that  corps  upon  these  terms,  with  the 
substantive  rank  to  wliich  they  would  have  attained  under  the  Staff  Corps  rultg 
as  modified  in  para.  65  of  this  Despatch,  if  they  had  joined  the  Staff  Corps,  OD 
it^  formation,  viz.,  18th  February  1861, 

59.  Any  higher  regimental  rank  they  may  have  attained  meanwhile  in  their 
respective  cadi-es  mu«t,tOn  their  electing  to  join  the  Staff  Corpsj,  be  cancelled. 

00.  I  have  further  to  infonn  you  that  it  has  been  detennined  so  far  to  modify 
the  rule  regarding  suecessi^j'n  toColonel^s  allowances,  laid  doun  in  paras.  J  3  and 
14  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Despatch,  No.  467,  dated  8d  December  t»6l,  as  to 
make  the  rule  of  su«cei&sion  to  that  allowance  ^fter  the  ^ated  period  of  service 
in  tlie  grade  of  iJeutenant  Colonel,  applicable  oo  all  o<Bc^s».ow  in  the  several 
Staff  Co|*ps  (with  the  exception  of  tljose  who  fall  under  the  rule  Iciid'Ciowtt  in 

ffara.  S7,  clause  2,  of  this  Despatch),  and  to  aU  who  may  join  them  from  the 
ndian  Army,  under  the  teruiS  of  this  Despatch,  witliout  refenence  to  any  fixed 
establishment  of  Colonels  with  Colonel's  allowance,  and  further,  to  allow  the 
^3^    .    ;  B  brevet 
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brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  granted  under  the  rules  contained  in  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  Despatch,  No.  194,  of  the  17th  June  1864,  to  count  towards 
the  completion  of  the  12  years'  period  of  service  so  laid  down. 

61.  I  request  that  your  Excellency  will,  without  delay,  cause  the  above  in- 
structions to  be  carried  into  effect  by  notifying  to  the  service  at  large,  that, 

1st.  The  promotions  in  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  made 
under  paras.  52  and  80  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  Despatch  of  the  17th  June 
1864,  and  those  in  succession  to  them,  are  to  have  retrospective  effect  from 
the  1st  January  1862. 


Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

1 

4 
3 

Madras,  to  be  Lieutenant  Colonels    - 
Bombay  „  „         -        - 

2d.  All  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Indian  Army  who 
attained  the  rank  of  regimental  Lieutenant  Colonel  prior  to  the  1st  January 
1862,  and  all  officers  of  the  several  Staff  Corps  who  had  attained  to  the 
rank  of  regimental  Lieutenant  Colonel  prior  to  the  formation  of  those  corps^ 
viz.,  18th  February  1861,  shall  hereafter,  upon  the  completion  of  10  years 
in  that  grade,  be  placed  in  receipt  of  the  ColoneFs  allowance,  in  the  event 
of  their  not  having  already  attained  to  that  allowance  in  ordinary  succession, 
under  the  operation  of  the  system  laid  down  in  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
Despatch,  No.  340,  dated  10th  August  1861,  para.  18. 

3d.  The  military  Retiring  Regulations  of  1837,  will  be  extended  by  the 
addition  of  the  two  following  r^tes  of  pension : 


After  35  years'  service 
After  38  years'  service 


Per  Anauin. 


£. 
600 

760 


4th.  From  and  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  Despatch,  the  qualifying 
period  of  service  in  the  Staff  Corps,  laid  down  in  the  2d  paragraph  of  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  the  16th  January  1861,  will  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as 
concerns  officers  now  in  the  Staff  Corps,  and  those  of  the  Indian  Army  who 
may  join  any  one  of  those  corps  under  the  terms  of  this  Despatch.  Officers  of 
the  Staff  Corps  who  may  be  entitled  to  promotion  to  a  higher  substantive 
rank  under  the  modification  of  the  existing  rule,  will  receive  such  promo* 
tion  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this  Despatch. 

All  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  Indian  Army,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  entered  upon  the  new  conditions  of  service  and  are  borne  upon  a 
general  list,  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Staff  Corps  of  their  respective  Pre- 
sidencies upon  the  conditions  above  laid  down,  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  this 
Despatch,  without  being  subjected  to  previous  examination. 

5th.  All  officers  now  in  the  several  Staff  Corps,  and  all  who  may  join 
them  under  the  terms  of  this  Despatch,  will  be  entitled  to  the  Colonel's 
allowance  after  12  years'  service  in  the  grade  of  substantive  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  without  reference  to  any  fixed  estahlishment  of  Colonels  vrith 
Coloners  allowance,  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  attained  to  under 
the  regulations  published  in  General  Order  by  your  Government,  No.  632, 
dated  4th  August  1864,  being,  however,  considered  a  substantive  rank  for 
this  purpose,  and  allowed  to  count  towards  the  above  period. 

62.  All  the  regulations  at  present  existing  relating  to  admission  to,  and  pro- 
motion in,  the  Staff  Corps,  will  be  still  applicable  to  officers  hereafter  entering 
the  several  Staff  Corps,  other  than  those  of  the  Indian  Army,  who  join  under 
the  terms  laid  down  in  this  Despatch. 

63.  Having 
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63.  HaviDg  now  disposed  of  the  several  complaints  made  by  oflBcers  of  the 
Indian  Army,  and  considered  by  either  of  the  Royal  Commissions  with  reference 
to  the  Parliamentary  guarantee,  I  shall  address  your  Excellency  in  a  separate 
Despatch  upon  the  subject  of  the  claim  made  by  many  of  the  oflScers  to  com 
pensation  for  money  contributed  by  them  towards  the  regimental  retiring  funds. 
These  claims  cannot  justly  be  supported  by  any  reference  to  that  guarantee,  and 
therefore,  they  were  not  entertained  by  Lord  Cranworth's  Commission,  but  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  unwilling  to  leave  to  the  officers  generally  any  ground 
of  complaint  which  they  can,  consistently  with  their  duty,  remove,  and,  there- 
fore, they  have  determined  that  the  representations  made  by  the  officers  in  regard 
to  this  matter  shall  receive  further  consideration. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Cranbome. 

(Military,  No.  160.) 

To  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  of  India 

in  Council. 

Sir,  India  Office,  London,  8  August  1866. 

Para.  1.  By  my  Despatch,  No,  159,  of  this  day's  date,  your  Excellency  was 
informed  that  it  was  my  intention  to  address  you  in  a  separate  Despatch,  on  the 
subject  of  representations  made  by  many  officers  of  the  Indian  Army  respecting 
their  claim  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  money  contributed  by  them,  prior  to 
the  re-organisation  of  that  army,  towards  their  regimental  retiring  funds. 

2.  I  find  that  since  the  year  1837,  when  the  Court  of  Directors  suspended  the 
operation  of  an  order  prohibiting  such  proceedings,  many  officers  of  the  Indian 
Army  have  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  from  time  to  time  sum3  of  money 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  retirements  of  their  regimental  seniors,  for  which 
sums  they  hoped  to  receive  an  equivalent,  either  in  the  shape  of  actual  promo- 
tion, immediate  or  prospective,  or  by  the  receipt  of  a  similar  contribution  in  the 
event  of  their  own  retirement  from  the  service. 

3.  This  practice,  though  not  in  every  branch  of  the  service  wholly  discontinued, 
has,  it  is  alleged,  been  virtually  put  a  stop  to  by  the  measures  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  several  Staff  Corps,  and  the  re-organisation  of  the  Indian 
Army. 

4.  In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Brevet  Major  Sweet 
of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  it  is  stated  as  follows, 
alluding  to  a  General  Order  by  the  Government  of  India,  dated  the  2d  May 
1838  :— 

**  On  the  faith  of  this  General  Order,  your  petitioner  has  invested  large  sums 
of  money  at  different  times,  borrowed  often  at  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  in 
assisting  his  seniors  to  retire,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  in  his  turn  to 
retire  from  the  service  he  would  receive  it  back  again." 

And  in  the  same  petition,  in  allusion  to  the  appointment  of  certain  of  his 
brother  officers  to  the  Staff  Corps, — 

"  The  consequence  of  which  is  that  your  petitioner  is  not  only  deprived  of 
that  promotion  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  accordance  with  the  rules  regulating 
promotions  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  guaranteed  to  him  by  Act  21  &  22  Vict, 
c.  106,  and  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  100,  but  he  also  loses  all  the  money  that  he  has 
expended  at  different  times  in  assisting  his  seniors  through  his  regimental  bonus 
fund.'* 

6.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  that  numerous 
petitions  from  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  similar  in  substance  to  that  from 
Major  Sweet,  have  been  presented  to  the  House  during  the  present  Session. 

6.  That  the  late  Court  of  Directors  should  have  withdrawn  a  prohibition 
which  formerly  existed  to  the  practice  of  purchasing  the  retirement  of  officers 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  be  admitted  to  establish 
a  claim  to  compensation  under  the  Parliamentary  guarantee,  on  the  plea  that 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  army  have  operated  to  interfere  with  the 
continuance  of  a  practice  of  this  purely  private  and  permissive  character. 

7.  Upon  this  poiiit  the  decision  of  Lord  Cranworth's  Commission,  formed  after 
very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  mui^t  be  considered  as  conclusive. 

530.  C         '  8.  That 
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8.  That  Commission  reported  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  terms  :  — 
Para.  68.  "  B«t  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Parliamentary  gnaranree  to  extend  to 

this  case.  The  privileges  and  advantages  which  Parliament  undertook  should  be 
preforved  to  the  army  under  the  Crown,  as  they  had  existed  under  the  East 
India  Company,  were  privileges  and  advantages  existing  between  the  Company 
on:  the  one  hand,  and  the  army  on  the  other.  The  Company  was  no. otherwise  a 
party  to  this  system  of  jjiving  a  bonus  on  retirement  than  as  they  may  be 
considered  to  have  given  an  express  assurance  that  they  would  not  interfere  to 
ppevent  it,  unless  under  circumstances  of  financial  pressnre,  and  with  due  notice. 
All  that  could  be  asked  of  the  Crown  is  to  assume  the  same  passive  state  winch 
had  existed  on  the  pari  of  the  Company.  But  the  system  being  illegal,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  Parliament  as  having  meant  to  guarantee  the  continu- 
ance of  a  practice  which  is  contrary  to  law." 

10.  It  was  stated,  however,  in  my  Despatch  of  this  date.  No.  159,  that  ^*  Her 
*'  Majesty's  Government  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  officers  generally  any 
"  ground  of  complaint  which  they  can  con8i?=Jtently  with  their  duty  remove." 
They  have,  therefore,  resolved  upon  authorising  your  Government  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  officers  on  the  above  account. 

11.  With  this  view,  the  following  course  will  be  adopted  : — 

A  Committee  will  be  formed  at  each  Presidency,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  reporting  upon  claims  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of  officers  borne  on 
the  strength  of  the  Indian  Army  on  the  18th  February  1861. 

12.  An  oflScer  proposing  to  retire  from  the  service,  or  having  retired  since 
•If in  theArtiUery  18th  February  1861,  and  being  below  the  rank  noted  in  the  margin*  at  the  time 
orEngineer8,beIow  of  retirement,  will  submit  his  claims  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sums 
Aeraik  of  Colonel  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  seniors  to  retire,  through  the  usual 
IfiTSe'ca^Jry  or  channel,  to  the  Government  of  his  Presidency,  by  whom  they  will  be  referred  to 
Infantry,  below  the  the  above  Committee.  He  will  submit,  at  the  same  time,  a  declaration,  upon 
rank  of  regimental  honour,  as  to  the  sum  of  money,  if  any,  that  he  has  received  or  expects  to  receive, 
Lieut-ColoneL        f^^^  jj^g  officers  of  his  cadre  on  retirement. 

13.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  ascertain,  with  all  possible 
accuracy,  the  following  circumstances  : — 

1st.  The  number  of  retirements  among  his  brother  officers  to  the  purchase 
of  which  the  officer  had  contributed  up  to  18th  February  1861.  This  will, 
of  course,  not  include  arrangements  which  may  have  been  made  with  officers 
transferred  to  the  Invalid  Establiehment. 

2d.  The  amount  ascertained  to  have  been  actually  paid  in  each  case  l^ 
the  officer  in  question  to  the  retiring  officer. 

14.  These  facts  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  officer  himself, 
supported  by  such  proof  as  the  Committee  may  consider  sufficient,  but  it  will  be 
competent  for  your  Government,  in  communication  with  those  of  Madras  and 
Bombay,  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  that  you  may  think  fit  for  the  guidance 
of  these  Committees. 

15.  The  above  sums  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  officer  in  each  case. 

16.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  will  estimate  the  value  in  money  of 
the  advance  in  rank  or  position  which  accrued  to  the  officer  from  the  above 
arrangements,  and  will  debit  him  therewith. 

17.  The  balance,  reduced  by  the  sum,  if  any,  which  he  may  receive  from  the 
officers  of  his  cadre  on  his  retirement,  and,  in  the  cases  of  officers  who  have 
already  retired,  by  the  value  of  any  special  annuity  that  may  have  been  granted 
to  them  in  addition  to  the  regulated  pension,  will  be  paid  to  the  officer  on  his 
resignation  of  the  service  appearing  in  orders,  provided,  in  the  case  of  the 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  StaflF  Corps,  such  retirement  or  resignation  takes  place 
before  he  attains  the  rank  of  regimental  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and,  if  in  the 
Artillery  or  Engineers,  before  he  attains  the  rank  of  Colonel  Commandant. 

18.  Special  periodical  reports  of  the  sums  so  paid  will  be  made  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Cranborne^ 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BOOTAN. 


(In  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  47,  of  1865.) 


(PRB8SNTSD  TO  PARLIAMENT  BV  HER  MAJESTT'S  COMMAND.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
8  February  \  866. 
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FUETHEE  PAPEES  EELATOG  TO  BOOTAN. 


(Foreign  Department. — Political. — No.  68.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Woody  Bart.,  g.c.b.  ; 

dated  Simla,  16  June  1865. 

The  Government  of  India  has  from  time  to  time  reported  the  various  measures 
which  have  been  adopted,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  your  Despatch*  of  the  18th  July  1864,  the  object  being  to  guard  the  *  iS^  page  230  of 
Assam  border  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Bhooteas,  and  punish  them  Blue  Book,  No.  47, 
for  their  misconduct  during  a  series  of  years.  Seerion  1865. 

2.  1  he  specific  measure  authorised  by  that  Despatch,  was  the  occupation 
of  the  Bengal  dooars,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  range  of  hills  in  Bhootan, 
including  such  a  poriion  of  these  hills  as  would  enable  our  troops  to  defend  the 
plains,  without  being  exposed  to  their  malarious  influences. 

3.  With  this  view,  various  positions  along  the  lower  range  of  hills  were  in 
the  first  instance  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  but  after  the  disaster  at 
Dewangiri,  some  of  them  were  given  up,  and  we  now  only  hold  Dalimkote, 
Buxar,  Douar  and  Charaoorchee  above  the  Western  Dooars.  Dewangiri,  after 
being  retaken,  with  considerable  loss  inflicted  on  the  Bhooteas,  was  evacuated, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  its  secure  occupation  this  year. 

4.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  a  police  force  has  been  organised  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  and  as  near  to  their  debouches  as  sanitary  considerations  will 
adntit.  The  rule  laid  down  is,  that  during  the  most  salubrious  months  of  the 
year,  the  posts  shall  be  closed  to  the  hills,  but  tbat  when  malaria  prevails,  the 
police  shcdl  fall  back  to  the  outside  of  this  tract. 

5.  The  garrisons  of  the  posts  in  the  hills,  and  the  police  within  the  plains,  are 
supported  by  reserves  of  troops  in  suitable  positions,  selected,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  on  sanitary  considerations. 

6.  The  general  result  of  these  measures  has  been  that  the  Bhooteas  have 
suffered  very  considerably.  They  have  been  punished  on  various  occasions  in 
action,  they  have  been  almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  plains,  and  their  trade 
has  been  much  curtailed.  There  are  many  articles  of  constant  use  among 
them,  some  of  which  habit  has  made  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  they  are 
almost  entirely  deficient.  They  have  accordingly  made  overtures  for  peace 
more  than  once,  but  the  basis  on  which  they  are  willing  to  treat,  viz.,  the 
surrender  of  the  Bengal  Dooars,  being  inadmissible,  these  overtures  have 
come  to  nothing.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  they  are  really  in  no  vrise 
desirous  of  coming  to  terms  on  any  other  conditions ;  and  even  if  we  were  to 
consent  to  such  proposals,  they  could  not  give  any  guarantee  of  adherence  to 
their  engagements. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  life  and  money  which  so  purely  a  defensive 
system  has,  and  must  continue  to,  entail,  are  very  serious ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  how  long  it  may  be  required.  It  was  originally  anticipated,  that  com- 
paratively small  garrisons,  some  of  them  of  mere  police,  would  suffice  for  the 
security  of  the  hill  forts,  but  the  reverse  has  been  found  necessary.  A  very 
considerable  body  of  police  will  also  be  required  to  guard  the  plains,  while  the 
proportion  of  troops  maintained  in  reserve  is  also  greater  than  was  anticipated. 

13.  A3  8,  But 
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8-  But  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  system  now  in  force,  arise  from  the  extreme 
insalubrity  of  the  plains,  in  which,  as  has  been  shown,  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  and  police  must  be  retained,  and  the  expense  which  this  defensive  system 
generally  entails.  It  had  been  originally  hoped  that  the  occupation  of  the  hill 
posts  would  to  a  great  extent  in  itself  have  defended  the  plains.  But  the  plains 
are,  in  fact,, open  to  attack  by  the  hill  men  ia  every  direction,  from  the  dry 
beds  oGthe^KmAite^  streams  v^lhlcb  dram  the  hill  i^des;  The  ragged  cfmracter 
of  the  slopes  and  the  density  of  the  jungle,  also  admit  of  scarcely  any  lateral 
movement  to  our  troops.  However  strongly,  also,  the  forts  in  the  low  hills  are 
held,  some  reserves  in  the  plains  for  them  are  necessary. 

9.  The  insalubrity  of  the  plains  of  Assam  is  so  great,  that  in  the  first  instance 
we  sent  no  British  troops  with  the  force  that  was  destined  for  coercing  the 
Bhooteas ;  and  after  the  recapture  of  Dewangiri,  withdrew  those  which  had 
been  sent  into  Assam.  But  the  malarious  character  of  the  Assam  climate  is 
Dot  only  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  British  troops,  it  is  equally  baneful  to 
native  soldiers  of  the  northern  races,  such  as  now  for  the  most  part  compose 
our  native  regiments.  And  the  probability  is,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
lAekaess  which  pret^iils,  that  such  regiments^  will  require  an  annual  relief,  and 
^ven  then  be  unfitted  for  active  service  for  some  time  after  their  withdrawal. 
Hie  unpepularity  of  seirvice  ifn  Assam  is^  shared  by  all  clasrse;*^;  officers  and  mew, 
British  froop9  and  miAve  soldiers.    This  is  alone  a  very  serious  consideration. 

10.  Then  the  expenditure  involved  in  this  warfare  is  large,  and  being  from 
the  nature  of  the  system  continuous,  must  prove  a  serious  financial  considera- 
tion. Assam  produces  little  in  the  way  of  staples  beyond  rice  and  bamboos. 
Ahnost  everything  which  the  troops  and  camp  followers  require,  has  to  be 
imported.  Even  the  very  flour  which  the  natives  connected  with  the  army 
lequire  far  their  food,  is^  included  in  this  category.  Labour  is  searcethraugbout 
tide  province,  a(nd  even  that  which  is  available  is  procured  with  much  difficulty; 
The  people  am  g^eneraUy  well  off,  indolent,  and  unwilling  to  work  even  for  high 
miD^^s^  It  is  to  a  eoasiderable  extent  a  question  of  forced  labour  to  supply  tiit 
nsqmevaedtBoi  tket  army^  or  the  impoortatioiLof  coolies  at  a  great  tost. 

11.  After  a  full  consideration  of  all  these  difficulties,  and  the  various  modes 
for  meeting  them,  it  is  our  unanimous  opinion  that  the  best  course  is  to  organise 
aw  expeditimi  Bext  cold  season,  and  march  into  the  interior  of  Bhootan. 
Witfrout  attempting  to  Jay  down  the  details  of  the  ^rangements  necessary  for 
stoch  an  expedition,  we  fed:  convinced  that  such  an  expedition  is  both  feasible 
In  itself,  and  cafculated  to  command  success.  Experience  has  proved  that 
a  body  of  well  selected,  lightly  equipped;  and  ably  commanded  troops  can  pene- 
trate ioJsa  the  oaxMi.  difficult  couniriesj  and  defeat  very  kardy  and  formids^le 

12.  Bhootan  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  strong  country  ;  but  the  distance  which  the 
tsoops  wiU  haive  to  traverse  ia  not  great,  indeed  it  is  of  a  limited  extent,  and 
the  Bhooteas  themselves^  though  certainly  more  hardy  and  resolute  than  was 
4ttit4eipatfed,(  sure  ueither  warlike  nor  well  armed*  The  mass  of  them,  are,  more- 
oweTy  only  the  viUs^era  of  the  eouctry* 

laf;  We  are  well  aware  of  your  strong  objections  to  such  an  expedition,  and 
did  We  see  any  other  made  of  securing  an  honourable  and  speedy  conclusion  to 
the  present  state  of  things^  we  should,  in  deference  to  your  views,  refrain  from 
uislng  this  proposal  But  we  see  no  such  alternative  before  us.  We  must 
either  imdertake  such  an  expedition,^  or  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
system,,  with  its  cost  of  life  and  money,  attended  with  no  counterbalancing 
results. 

14,  We  pvopose  to  enter  the  country  as  early  as  the  climate  in  Assam  will 
aduot,  whicn  would  probably  not  be  before  December  next.  The  plan  would 
pcabably  be  to  advance  by  the  route  which  is  considered  the  most  practicable 
Q&  Poonakhay  estabUshing  posts  of  communication  of  a  temporary  character 
along  the  way^  If  the  move  was  by  one  of  the  western  dooars,  another  force 
ttncMJld  threaten  the  Bhooteas  by  Dewangiri,.  or  vice  versd.  The  main  force  would 
make  a  promenade  through  the  country^  attacking, and  disposing' of  aU  who  might 
ffS^om  it* 

16.  Having 
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15.  Having  accomplisbed  the«e  objects,  the  troops  w«uld  xtum  tp  tbe^loioAi 
and  only  that  portion  of  tbem  whkh  were  roeeessaiy  for  their  dedfenoe,  be 
retained  in  Assam.  If  the  Bhooteas  did  not  come  lo  terms,  intimation  woold 
then  be  conveyed  to  them,  that  in  the  event  of  their  enteriug  the  plaUis 
and  plundering  our  sub^ectSi,  a  jdmilar  expedition  would  .take  place  the  foUowiJog, 
yaar- 

rl6-  But  we  "hav^i  strong  hope  that  one  expedition  would  suflBee^. and  that  tljie^ 
Bhooteas  would  sue  for  peace.  Though  there  is  noefiiective govenmient  in tJbe, 
ciHintry,  still  the  leading  men  can  and  do  eombine  when  they  desdve  it ;  and  if 
such  an  expedition  would  damage  hostile  combination,  as  also  destrcyf  the 
awtliority  of  any  chief  against  whom  it  v/as  directed,  the  final  result  might  be, 
under  proper  management,  a  consolidation  instead  of  a  weakening  of  the 
administration  of  the  country. 

17-  We  enclose  Ae  copy  of  a  letter  which,  in  anticipation  of  your  approval 
of  the  measures  above  proposed,  has  been  forwarded  under  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  General,  to  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs,  intimating  our  intention  to 
direct  a  force  against  their  pow^  and  that  of  the  other  cbiefc  jof  the  country, 
should  they  noit  come  to  terms. 


From  1^18  ExeeUeney  the  ViceToy  and  Goremor  General  of  India  to  Bis  Higfanese  tlie 

Deb  Ra|ah ;  dated  Simla,  5  Jme  IS66. 

(The  Kune  to  Hie  Highness  the  Dhurm  Bi^ah,) 

I  HAVE  heard  from  Colonel  Haughton,  the  Commissioner  on  the  Coock  Behar 
firontier,  that  persons  whom  you  have  sent  down  to  Bhala^  to  treat  for  peace  wifli  that 
irfBeer,  have  reftised  to  negotiate  except  on  the  basis  of  the  surrender  of  tJie  dooars, 
ef  which  the  Britidii  Government  have  taken  possession.  I  now  write  and  remind  you  <»f 
wimt  I  B2»d  a  year  ago,  that  unless  yon  come  to  terras,  and  make  amends  for  the  miscon- 
duct of  your  people,  and  for  the  outrages  committed  on  the  Honourable  A.  Eden  and  the 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  mission  to  Poonakha  last  year,  I  should  be  compelled  to 
enter  your  country  and  punish  your  officers  and  soldiers.  This  you  refused  to  do,  "and 
the  consequence  has  been  the^  seizure  of  the  dooars,  the  loss  ^f  the  money  yen  formerly 
received,  the  capture  of  your  forte,  and  the  destruction  of  many  of  yonrfMlowers.  On 
your  part  your  people  have  fought  with  the  British  troops  -and  piunuered  tfie  viUages  in 
Ac  plains.  When  the  British  troops  were  about  to  enter  the  Bootan  cowntyy,  again  I 
sent  you  word  of  my  intentions,  tmd  invited  yeu  to  make  r^aralion,  «nd  promisea  Hiat 
tf  you  attended  to  my  wishes  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  dooars  should  annually  be 
paid  to  you,  but  that  if  you  refused,  British  troops  should  advance  into  your  country. 

2.  All  this  has  happened,  and  war  still  continues  between  us.  I  now  write  again  and 
tell  you  that  if  you  really  desire  peace,  I  am  ready  to  come  to  the  same  terms  as  before ; 
but- that,  if  you  refuse,  1  shall  now  send  troops  stiH  further  into  your  conaitry,  and  shall 
attack  you  and  destroy  your  power.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  attend  to  my  letter,  and 
make  peace  on  the  conditions  ftrmerly  offered.  The  longer  you  resist,  the  worse  wiU 
your  condition  be. 

3.  Let  me  have  a  reply. 


(Pofitical  Department. — No.  89.) 

He  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  WoQd^,  Bart.^  dated 

16  July  1€65. 

In  continuation  of  our  Letter,  No.  68,  dated  J  6th  ultimo,  we  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  copy  fd 
a  communication  from  the  Military  Department,  dated  the  3d  iBatant,ieQcloaii^ 
a  coireepondenoe  with  the  Quartermaater  General  of  the  Army,  regarding  the 
likm  of  operations  proposed  by  His  ExeelleDcy  the  Commander -in  Chief,  in  the 
event  of  our  being  compelled  to  resort  to  aggressi:re  operations  against  Bootan 
in  the  approaching  cold  season. 
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From  Colonel  John  Paton,  Quartermaster  General^  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  Military  Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  Simla  (Confidential,  No.  1) ; 
dated  Headnqunrters,  Simla,  27  June  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour,  by  desire  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  address  you,  confi- 
dentially, on  a  matter  to  which  his  Excellency  has  been  directing  his  attention  in  con- 
sequence of  private  communications  which  have  passed  between  him  and  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Governor  General.  His  Excellency  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Government  of  India  being  forced  into  aggressive  operations  against  Bootan  in  the 
course  of  the  approachingcold  weather. 

2.  It  appears  to  Sir  William  Mansfield,  according  to  the  information  coming  from 
various  sources,  that  although  the  seat  of  the  Bootan  government  is  Poonakha,  the  mi* 
litary  force  of  the  country  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  the  Tongso  Pillo,  and  the 
resources  he  is  able  to  wield. 

.3.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  British  Government  be  disposed  to 
compel  the  Booteahs  to  respect  the  British  frontier  in  future  by  a  present  advance  into 
Bootan,  the  two  circumstances  above  alluded  to  should  receive  attention  and  be  treated 
simultaneously,  viz.,  the  seat  of  government,  where  a  signature  of  a  treaty  would  have  to 
be  enforced,  and  a  visit  to  the  residence  of  the  powerful  subject,  who,  according  to 
various  accounts,  is  the  real  obstacle  to  an  effective  peace,  owing  to  the  pressure  put  by 
him  on  the  government  of  which  he  is  the  assumed  servant. 

4.  If  there  be  any  correctness  in  the  propositions  just  set  out,  it  would  seem  that  the 
plan  of  campaign  to  be  adopted  should  be  determined  by  them, «.  e.,  that  the  campaign 
against  Bootan  should  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  on  two  lines  of  operation,  with 
distinct  objective  points. 

5.  In  such  case  the  force  employed  on  each  line  should  be  sufficient  for  its  own  safety 
and  the  effiecting  of  its  purpose  without  looking  for  support  from  the  other  one. 

6.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  strength  of  the  whole  force  would  require  addition  on 
this  account,  it  being  now,  his  Excellency  thinks,  tolerably  clear,  that  a  column  of 
1,500  men,  if  fairly  commanded,  can  never  be  in  a  position  of  risk  within  the  JBootan 
territory. 

7.  But  further,  the  fact  of  the  advance  on  Tongso  would  in  all  probability  prevent  the 
Tongso  Pillo  from  going  with  his  adherents  to  Poonakha,  where  the  political  agent  and 
the  column  immediately  with  him,  would  in  such  case  only  have  to  deal  with  the  forces 
of  the  Paro  Penlow  and  the  Court.  In  short,  the  attention  of  the  several  rulers  and 
authorities  would  be  all  directed  to  themselves  respectively,  concentration  and  counter 
movements  on  the  part  of  such  an  enemy  being  thus  rendered,  to  say  the  least,  very 
unlikely. 

8.  His  Excellency  would  therefore  propose  for  consideration,  the  plan  of  a  campaign 
comprising  two  lines  of  operation,  of  which  the  objective  points  should  be  Poonakha  and 
Tongso,  and  the  bases  respectively  Buxa  and  Dewangiri. 

9.  The  distance  from  Buxa  to  Poonakha  is  seven  marches ;  from  Dewangiri  to  Tongso 
is,  by  the  route  taken  by  Pemberton's  mission,  20  marches ;  but  from  the  relative  positions 

'  ^f  these  two  places  on  the  map,  it  would  appear  that  a  road  might  be  found  by  which  the 
distance  could  be  traversed  in  seven  or  eight  marches. 

10.  The  force  which  it  is  proposed  to  allot  to  each  line  might,  his  Excellency  thinks, 
•consist  of  a  selected  wing  of  Europeans,  say  300  strong,  and  1,800  natives,  including  a 

company  of  sappers  fbr  each  column,  with  a  detail  of  mountain  artillery. 

11.  The  posts  of  Buxa  and  Dewangiri  would  be  held  by  forces  not  belonging  to  the 
columns,  which,  however,  would  have  to  drop  the  garrisons  for  posts  as  they  advanced. 
The  details  for  this  would  have  to  be  worked  out  very  carefully  by  the  general  officer 
in  command. 

12.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  outline  of  what  the  Commander  in  Chief  would  propose  if 
the  Government  of  India  should  be  compelled  to  the  course  of  action  which  has  been 
above  alluded  to.  His  Excellency  hopes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  furnish  full 
•details  with  regard  to  carriage  and  supply  by  which  the  columns  may  be  put  in  a  con- 
dition to  carry  out  the  object  of  Government. 

13.  His  Excellency  suggests,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
'General  in  Council,  that  the  corps  moving  in  relief  of  those  now  in  Assam,  viz.,  five 
infantry  regiments,  together  with  one  or  two  of  the  corps  now  in  the  dooars,  will  suffice 
for  the  forward  operation,  while  other  corps  about  to  be  relieved  will  hold  the  posts  of 
Buxa  and  Dewangiri  until  the  campaign  is  closed. 

14.  Thus  there  will  be  a  movement  towards  Bootan  from  the  Upper  Provinces  of  about 
"3,500  Native  Infantry  in  addition  to  the  selected  men  of  one  European  regiment,  where- 
«ever  that  may  be  taken  from. 

15.  With  regard  to  the  movement  of  troops  and  the  providing  of  the  necessary  supplies 
before  Assam  is  reached,  it  will  not  have  escaped  observation  that  we  do  depend  much 
on  water  carriage. 

16.  Great  expense  was  incurred  last  year  in  suddenly  taking  up  mercantile  steamers, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  steamers  actually  in  possession  of  Government  at  present  are  but 
few  in  number,  some  of  those  few  being  always  required  in  the  port  of  Calcutta  during 
the  cold  season^  for  Government  purposes. 

17.  A  reference  having  been  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  this  office  with 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  river  steam  fleet  with  a  view  to  such  possible 

operations 
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operations  as  those  referred  to  above,  it  is  observed  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the 
economy  and  advisability  of  such  a  measure. 

18.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  if  steamers  be  available  for  purchase,  and  are  bought 
with  the  intention  of  selling  them  again  at  the  close  of  the  operations,  nevertheless  a  great 
economy  will  ensue,  while  a  considerable  facility  of  combination  wiU  be  atforded  for  the 
military  operations. 

19.  His  Excellency  further  observes  that,  perhaps,  advantage  should  now  be  taken  of 
this  season,  i.  e.  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood,  to  forward  supplies  of  all  descriptions  to 
Cooch  Behar,  for  a  force  of  3,000  men  for  six  months,  includmg  400  Europeans.  Cooch 
Behar  is  mentioned  as  being  but  37  miles  from  Buxa. 


From  Colonel  H.  W.  Norman^  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Military  Department, 
with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Quartermaster  General-— (No.  404.) ;  dated  Simla> 
29  June  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  your  letter.  No.  1,  dated  27th  instant.  Submitting  a  plan 
of  operations  proposed  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  should  Government 
be  compelled  to  resort  to  aggressive  operations  against  Bootan  in  the  approaching  cold 
season,  and  am  to  request  you  to  acquaint  his  Excellency  that  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  approves  of  the  plan  proposed,  subject  of  course  to  any 
change  that  may  be  considered  desirable,  consequent  on  more  full  information  than  we  now 
possess,  or  any  change  of  circumstances  during  the  next  few  months. 

2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  details  promised  in  the  12th  paragraph  of  vour  letter,  the 
necessary  instructions  for  the  provision  of  carriage,  stores,  and  supplies  will  be  conveyed 
to  departments  concerned. 

3.  The  subject  of  the  purchase  of  steamers,  referred  to  in  your  17th  and  18th  para* 
graphs^  is  already  under  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Department 


(No.  20.) 

Copy  of  the  foregoing  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Department  for  information. 

By  order,  &c. 
Simla,  (signed)         H.  W,  'Norman, 

3  July  1865.  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 

with  the  Governor  General. 


(Political.— No.  62.) 

Sir  Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  ;  dated 

31  August  1865. 

1.  In  the  letters  of  your  Excellency's  Government,  No.  68,  of  the  16th  of 
June,  and  No.  89,  of  the  15th  of  July  1865,  you  have  reported  the  measures 
which  you  have  it  in  contemplation  to  adopt,  in  the  ensuing  cold  season,  for  the 
prosecution  of  your  military  operations  against  Bhootan,  and  the  effectual 
defence  of  the  British  frontier  against  the  hostile  and  predatory  incursions  of 
the  Bhooteahs. 

2.  It  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  regret  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  the 
important  objects  which  you  had  in  view  not  having  been  attained  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  previous  season,  it  has  become  necessary  to  equip  another  expe- 
dition for  service,  in  a  difficult  country,  and  in  a  hostile  climate,  against  enemies 
who  are  not  easily  accessible. 

3.  Of  the  measures  now  to  be  taken  to  obtain  security  against  the  recurrence 
of  the  evils  which  provoked  the  war,  your  Excellency's  Government  are  in  a 
better  position  than  I  can  be,  to  form  a  sound  opinion.  I  need  only  observe, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Bfaootanese  authorities  should 
render  the  resumption  of  aggressive  operations  necessary,  your  intention  to 
abstain  from  any  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  conforms  with  the  views 
I  have  already  expressed  in  my  despatch,  dated  18th  July  1864,  No.  39,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  expedition  you  are  about  to  send  into  Bhootan,  will  con- 
vince the  Bhooteahs  that  their  best  policy  is  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  which 
you  are  still  willing  to  grant. 
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(Political  Department. — No.  111.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Woody  Bart.,  dated 

16  August  1865. 

1.  With  reference  to  our  letter,  No.  89,  dated  l5th  ultimo,  we  have  the  honour 
to  forward  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  copy  of  a  commiH 
nication  from  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  submitting  translation  of 
two  letters  from  certain  Bhootea  authorities,  purporting  to  sue  for  peace. 

2.  We  also  enclose  a  copy  of  our  reply  which  will  acquaint  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  the  conditions  on  which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  these 
overtures,  and  the  terms  on  which  we  are  willing  to  enter  into  engagements  with 
the  Bootan  Government. 


From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Goyermpent  of 
India,  Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General  (No.  4394);  dated  Fort 
William,  7  July  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward,  for  the  consideration  and  orders  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter,  No.  940,  dated 
the  24th  ultimo,  from  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Eyre,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Western  Dooars, 
Bootan,  giving  cover  to  translations  of  two  letters,  one  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Deb  Eajah  to  Colonel  Haughton,  and  the  other  by  the  i)eb  Rajah's  Prime  Minister  to 
Captain  Hedayut  Ali,  and  both  of  them  tendering  professions  of  peace. 

2,  The  Lieutenant  Governor  takes  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that,  in  the  event  of 
Colonel  Bruce  finding  that  these  envoys  have  full  power  to  negotiate,  and  being  satisfied 
that  the  Central  Government  of  Bootan  has  power  to  enforce  on  all  its  officers  and  subjects 
the  conditions  of  a  treaty,  he  be  empowered  to  conclude  one  on  the  basis  already  desig- 
nated in  Colonel  Durand's  letter,  No.  485,  dated  the  12th  November  1864. 

3.  I  am  also  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  draft  of  a 
treaty ;  and  his  Honour  would  also  suggest  that  the  treaty  should  provide  for  the  sur- 
render by  both  parties  of  all  persons  captured  during  the  war. 


From  J.  E.  A.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Julpigoree,  to  the  Secretary  to 
Government  of  Bengal  (No.  940) ;  dated  24  June  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  to  you,  herewith  enclosed,  the  translations  of  two  letters 
received  here  this  day  through  Assistant  Commissioner  Captain  Hedayut  Ali. 

2.  The  messengers  arrived  in  Buxa  with  the  letters  on  the  21st  instant;  they  had 
previously  been  despatched  to  the  Deb  Rajah  at  Tassissujeong  with  letters  from  Colonel 
Haughton.  The  messengers  remained  five  days  at  Tassissujeong.  Thev  noticed,  says 
the  report,  no  tendency  to  hostilities,  but  rather  a  desire  for  peace.  The  Dhurm  and  Deb 
Rajahs  were  present  with  their  Sirdars.  These  personages  were  accompanied  by  in  all 
about  930  men,  of  whom  about  400  were  priests.  I  mav  remark  that  the  Deb  Bajah's 
letter  appears,  on  comparing  its  seal  with  those  on  letters  formerly  received,  to  be 
genuine. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Deb  Bajah's  letter,  I  have  requested 
Captain  Hedayut  Ali  to  look  out  for  any  envoys,  to  treat  them  with  due  observance,  and 
to  report  their  arrival  to  this  office. 

4.  The  letter  to  Captain  Ali,  the  translation  of  which  is  enclosed,  was  written  by  tiie 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Deb  E^ah.  It  appears  that  this  man  has  obtained  the  release  of 
the  family  of  one  Boonee  Kam  Kotwal,  deceased,  from  slavery  among  the  Booteahs. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Eajah  to  the  Sahib ;  dated  the  18  Joystee  356. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  with  putrachin.  Friendship  existed  for  a  long  time 
between  the  Company  and  the  Dhurm  Rajah,  but  now  you  are  fighting  in  the  plains,  which 
is  irreligious.  Last  year  Mr.  Eden  came  to  settle  some  complaints  against  my  people,  and 
tiiey  were  settled.  But  if  you  shall  have  again  any  complaints,  send  to  me  an  intell^ent 
amiah.  Last  year,  when  Mr.  Eden  came,  1  was  desisnated  *^  Gempat.'*  I  do  not  know 
by  what  bad  people  he  was  insulted.  I  trust  you  will  keep  up  the  same  friendship  as 
before.  When  Mr.  Eden  came  he  was  not  forced  to  sign  any  documents ;  he  willingly 
signed  them  before  the  lords  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  I  will  investigate  the  matter 
afterwards.  I  have  no  mind  to  quarrel.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  tiiree  of  my  officers  to 
Balla  to  make  peace  and  settie  all  tilings.  If  you  will  not  believe  them,  I  will  send  my 
own  intelligent  amlahs  to  Buxa ;  and  upon  your  arrival  there  everything  regarding  Mr. 
Eden  will  be  settled. 
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Tkanslation  of  a  Letter  from  a  Soubah  (the  Deb  Rajah's  Prime  Minister)  to  Captain 
Hedayut  Alt ;  dated  the  18th  Joystee  356. 

I  AM  glad  to  learn  that  Buxa  Dooar  is  under  your  authority,  and  that  you  have  power 
to  keep  men  there.  I  could  not  write  to  you  before  ;  men  take  so  long  to  get  to  you.  If 
you  can  keep  messengers  there,  which  you  should  do,  then  you  will  be  to  me  as  a  father 
to  a  son.  Please  recommend  the  Burra  Sahib  to  settle  this  matter  soon,  and  I  will  ever 
remember  it. 


Draft  of  a  Treaty  between  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Lawrencey 
G.C.B.,  K.S.I.,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Possessions 
in  the  East  Indies  and  the  of  Bootan,  concluded  on  the  one 

part  by  by  virtue  of  full  powers  to  that  effect  vested  in  him  by  the 

Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  and  on  Ae  otner  part  by 

Article  I. — There  shall  henceforth  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  Bootan. 

Article  IL — ^Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  aggressions  of  the  Bootan 
Government,  and  of  the  refusal  of  that  Government  to  afford  satis&ction  for  those  aggres- 
sions, and  of  their  insulting  treatment  of  the  officers  sent  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences 
existing  between  the  two  States,  the  British  Government  has  been  compelled  to  seize  by 
an  armed  force  the  whole  of  the  Bootan  Dooars  and  certain  hill  posts  protecting  the  passes 
into  Bootan ;  and  whereas  the  Bootan  Government  has  now  expressed  its  regret  for  past 
misconduct,  and  a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the  British 
Government ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  tract  known  as  the  Eighteen 
Dooars,  bordering  on  the  districts  of  Rungpore,  Cooch  Behar,  and  Assam,  together  with 
the  talook  of  Ambaree  Fallacottah  and  the  tiill  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teesta, 
np  to  such  points  on  the  water-shed  of  the  lower  range  of  hills  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the 
British  Commissioner  appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  ceded  by  the  Bootan  Government  to 
the  British  Grovemment  for  ever. 

Article  IIL — ^The  Bootan  Government  herebv  agree  to  surrender  all  British  subjects, 
as  well  as  subjects  of  the  Chiefs  of  Sikkim  and  Cooch  Behar,  who  are  now  detained  in 
Bootan  against  their  wiU,  and  to  place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  all  or 
any  of  such  persons  into  British  territory. 

Article  I Y. — In  consideration  of  the  cession  by  the  Bootan  Government  of  the  terri- 
tory specified  in  Article  I.  of  this  treaty,  and  of  the  said  Government  having  expressed 
its  re^et  for  past  misconduct,  and  havm^  hereby  engaged  for  the  future  to  restrain  all 
evil-disposed  persons  from  committing  crimes  within  British  territory  or  the  territories 
of  the  Kajahs  of  Sikkim  and  Cooch  Behar,  and  to  give  prompt  and  full  redress  for  all 
such  crimes  which  may  be  committed  in  defiance  of  their  commands,  the  British 
Government  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  Bootan  an  annual  sum  of 
rupees,  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year  to  officers  of  rank  not 
below  that  of  a  jun^pen,  who  shall  be  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Bootan  to  receive 
the  same.  The  British  Government  will  hold  itself  at  liberty  at  an^  time  to  suspend  the 
payment  of  this  compensation  money,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  m  the  event  of  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  the  Bootan  Government,  or  its  failure  to  check  the  aggression 
of  its  subjects,  or  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

Article  V. — ^I'he  British  Government  hereby  agree,  on  demand  being  duly  made  in 
writing  by  the  Bootan  Government,  to  surrender,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  VII. 
of  1854,  of  which  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Bootan  Government,  all  Bootanese 
subjects  accused  of  any  of  the  following  crimes  who  may  take  refuge  in  British 
dominions : — The  crimes  are  murder,  attempting  to  murder,  rape,  kidnapping,  great 
personal  violence,  maiming,  dacoity,  thuggee,  robbery,  burglary,  knowingly  receiving 
property  obtained  by  dacoity,  robbery  or  burglary,  cattle-stealing,  breaking  and  enter- 
ing a  dwelling-house  and  stealing  therein,  arson,  setting  fire  to  a  yiJUage,  house, 
or  town,  forgery  or  uttering  forged  documents,  counterfeiting  current  coin,  knowingly 
uttering  base  or  counterfeit  coin,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  embezzlement  by  public 
officers  or  other  persons,  and  being  an  accessory  to  any  of  the  above  offences. 

Article  VI. — The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree,  on  requisition  being  duly  made 
by,  or  by  authority  of,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  surrender  any  British 
subjects  accused  of  any  of  the  crimes  specified  in  the  above  article  who  may  take  refuge 
in  the  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bootan  Government,  and  also  any  Bootanese 
subjects  who,  after  comnutting  any  of  the  above  crimes  in  British  territory,  shall  flee 
into  Bootan,  on  such  evidence  of  their  guilt  being  produced  as  shall  satisfy  the  local 
courts  of  the  district  in  which  the  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Article  VII. — The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
British  Government  all  disputes  with,  or  causes  of  complaint  against,  the  Kajahs  of 
Sikkim  and  Cooch  Behar,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  tne  British  Government ;  and 
the  British  Government  engage  to  inquire  into  and  settie  all  such  disputes  and  complaints 
in  such  manner  as  Justice  may  require,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  decision  by 
the  Bajahs  of  Sikkim  and  Cooch  Behar. 
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Article  VIII. — If  the  British  Goverament  should  find  it  necessary  to  appoint  ah  agent 
on  their  part  to  reside  at  the  seat  of  Grovemment  in  Bootan,  the  Bootan  Grovernment 
agree  to  receive  him  and  to  treat  him  with  due  honour.  The  Bootan  Government  further 
agree  honourably  to  receive  such  special  envoys  as  the  British  Government  may  find  it 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  depute  for  the  purpose  of  settling  any  questions  that  may  be 
pending  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  IX. — There  shall  be  free  trade  and  commerce  between  the  two  Governments. 
No  duties  shall  be  levied  on  Bootanese  goods  imported  into  British  territories,  nor  shall 
the  Bootan  Governmefit  levy  any  duties  on  British  goods  imported  into  or  transported 
through  the  Bootan  territories.  Bootanese  subjects  residing  in  British  territories  shall 
have  equal  justice  with  British  subjects,  and  British  subjects  residing  in  Bootan  shall 
have  equaljustice  with  the  subjects  of  the  Bootan  Government. 

Article  X. — This  treaty,  consisting  of  10  Articles,  having  been  concluded  by 
and  at 

this  day  of  corrsponding  with  ,  one 

copy  of  the  same  in  English,  with  a  translation  in  Bengalee  and  Booteah,  signed  and 
sealed  by  and  ,  has  been  delivered  to  , 

and  another  copy  in  English,  with  a  translation  in  Bengalee  and  Booteah,   similarly 
signed  and  sealed,  has  been  delivered  to  ,  who  engages  to  procure  the 

delivery  to  within  from  this  date,  of  a  copy 

of  the  Treaty  duly  ratified  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  or  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General  of  India  in  Cduncil.     On  the  delivery  to  of 

a  copy  of  the  treaty  duly  ratified,  the  copy  now  in  the  possessiim  of  shall 

be  returned. 


From  the  Honourable  fV,  MuiVy  c.s..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  De- 
partment, with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  bengal 
(No.  631);  dated  Simla,  20  July  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  439^,  dated  the 
7th  July,  submitting  translation  of  two  letters  from  certain  Booteah  authorities  pur- 
porting to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  inform  you  that  these  communications  have  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Ki^ht  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  CounciL 

2.  His  Excellency  in  Council  is  of  opinion  that  no  overtures  should  be  received  or 
attended  to  unless  preferred  by  duly  authorized  envoys,  under  circumstances  which 
may  afford  some  guarantee  that  the  solicitation  is  made  in  earnest,  and  comes  from  a 
quarter  both  able  and  willing  to  carry  effectually  into  operation  such  stipulations  as 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

3.  Supposing  an  ambassage  to  sue  under  such  a  condition  of  things  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  Government  of  India  will  be  prepared  to  receive  its  overtures,  and  to 
enter  into  engagements  with  the  Governor  of  Bootan,  on  its  acceptance  of  the  terms  laid 
down  by  His  Excellency. 

4.  In  reviewing  these  terms,  as  already  stated  in  Colonel  Durand's  letter  of  the  12th 
November  last.  His  Excellency  in  Council  observes  that  the  best  security  for  good  and 

Eeaceful  conduct  hereafter  on  the  part  of  the  Booteah  Government  is  that,  on  the  one 
and,  they  should  see  and  understand  that  the  British  Gt>vernment  has  both  the  power 
and  the  will  to  punish  them  if  they  offend ;  on  the  other,  that  we  hold  out  to  them  some 
inducement  to  maintain  peaceful  and  orderly  relations. 

5.  In  view  to  the  first  object,  the  representative  of  this  Government  (should  a  nego- 
tiation be  entered  upon)  will  assume  a  resolute  and  decided  attitude  from  the  first ; 
and  he  will  refuse  his  consent  to  any  terms  which  do  not  embrace  essentially  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  Article  IV.  of  the  draft  treaty  submitted  with  your  letter. 
He  will  also  insist  that  the  engagement  which  Mr.  Eden  signed  under  coercion  be 
given  up. 

6.  To  secure  the  second  object,  His  Excellency  in  Council  will  be  prepared,  as  stated 
in  paragraph  3  of  Colonel  Durand's  letter  above  quoted,  to  make  to  the  Booteah 
Government  a  yearly  payment  of  25,000  rupees,  as  an  act  of  grace  in  consideration  of 
the  assumption  by  the  British  Government  of  the  Dooars.  The  payment  of  this  sum, 
liable  as  it  will  be  to  stoppage  in  the  event  of  our  border  being  again  exposed  to  viola- 
tion, will  prove  an  excellent  and  powerful  guarantee  for  the  peaceful  condn<it  of  the 
Booteahs  in  future. 

7.  Referring  to  Sfection  8  of  the  draft  of  treaty  received  with  your  letter,  I  am 
to  say  that  His  Excellency  in  Council  doubts  the  necessity  for  the  stipulation  there 
proposed.  An  agent  of  ours  in  Bootan  must  be  a  native ;  but  no  such  ofi^cial  is  needed, 
and  his  presence  would  tend  sooner  or  later  to  embroil  us  wilih  the  Bootan  Grovemment. 
His  Excellency  in  Council  would  therefore  omit  this  Article  altogether. 

8.  The  Booteah  Government,  His  Excellency  in  Council  adds,  must  be  given  clearly 
to  understand  that  they  are  held,  as  such,  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  ofiicialB, 
and  of  all  its  subjects  high  and  low.  It  must  also  understand  that  we  can  deal  with  the 
Government  alone. 
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9.  HU  ExoellenGy  in  Council  agrees  to  the  propotfal  of  Hia  Honour  the  Lieutenamt 
Governor  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  cb.,  should  conduct  any  negotiations  which 
may  ensue  as  the  representative  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General. 

10.  A  copy  of  the  draft  treaty  received  with  your  letter  is  enclosed  with  a  few  altera- 
tions directed  by  His  Excellency. 


Draft  of  a  Treaty  between  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
G.C.B.^  K.S.L,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Possessions 
in  the  East  Indies  and  the  of  Bootan^  concluded  on  the  one  part  by 

by  virtue  of  full  powers  to  that  effect  vested  in  him  by  the 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  and  on  the  other  part  by 

Article  I. — There  shall  henceforth  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of  Bootan. 

Article  II. — Whereas  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  aggressions  of  the  Bootan 
Government,  and  of  the  refusal  of  that  Government  to  afford  satisfaction  for  those 

g agressions,  and  of  their  insulting  treatment  of  the  officers  sent  by  His  Excellency  the 
ovemor  General  in  Council  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
differences  existing  between  the  two  States,  the  British  Government  has  been  compelled 
to  seize  by  an  armed  force  the  whole  of  the  dooars  and  certain  hill  posts  protecting  the 
passes  into  Bootan ;  and  whereas  the  Bootan  Government  has  now  expressed  its  regret 
for  past  misconduct,  and  a  desire  for  ihe  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
British  Government ;  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  tract  known  as  the 
Eighteen  Dooars  bordering  on  the  districts  of  the  Rungpore,  Cooch  Behar,  and  Assam, 
together  with  the  talook  of  Ambaree  Fallacottah  and  the  hill  territory  on  the  left 
iMmk  of  the  Teesta  up  to  such  points  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  British  Commissioner 
af^inted  for  the  purpose,  is  ce,ded  by  the  bootan  Government  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  ever. 

Article  IIL — The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree  to  surrender  all  British  subjects, 
as  well  as  subjects  of  the  Chiefs  of  Sikkim  and  Cooch  Behar,  who  are  now  detained  in 
Bootan  against  their  will,  and  to  place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  all  or 
any  of  such  persons  into  Britidi  territory. 

Article  I V. — In  consideration  of  the  cession  by  the  Bootan  Government  of  the  terri- 
tory specified  in  Article  I.  of  this  treaty,  and  of  the  stud  Government  having  expressed 
its  re^et  for  past  misconduct,  and  having  hereby  engaged  for  the  future  to  restrain 
all  evil-disposed  persons  from  committing  crimes  withm  British  territory  or  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Rajws  of  Sikkim  imd  Cooch  Behar,  and  to  give  prompt  and  fnll  redress 
for  all  such  crimes  which  may  be  committed  in  defiance  of  their  commands,  the  British 
Government  agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  of  Bootan  an^  annual  sum  of  25,000 
rupees,  which  shall  be  paid  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year  to  officers  of  rank 
not  below  that  of  a  jungpen,  who  shall  be  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Bootan  to 
receive  the  same.  The  British  Government  will  hold  itself  at  liberty  at  any  time  to 
suspend  the  payment  of  this  compensation  money,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  event 
of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Boetan  Government,  or  its  failure  to  check  the  aggres- 
sion of  its  subjects,  or  to  coinply  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

Article  V. — The  British  (jovemment  hereby  agree,  on  demand  being  duly  made  in 
writing  by  the  Bootan  Grovemment,  to  surrender,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  VII.  of 
1854,  of  which  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Bootan  Government,  all  Bootanese  subjects 
accused  of  any  of  the  following  crimes  who  may  take  refuge  in  British  dominions : — The 
crimes  are  murder,  attempting  to  murder,  rape,  kidnapping,  great  personal  violence,  maim- 
ing, dacoity ,  thuggee,  robbery,  burglary,  knowingly  receivmg  property  obtained  by  dacoity, 
robbery  or  burglary,  cattie  stealing,  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house  and  stealing 
therein,  arson,  setting  fire  to  a  village,  house,  or  town,  forgery  or  uttering  forged  docu- 
ments, counterfeiting  current  coin,  knowingly  uttering  base  or  counterfeit  coin,  perjury, 
subornation  of  perjury,  embezzlement  by  public  officers  or  other  persons,  and  being  an 
accessory  to  any  of  the  above  offences. 

Article  VI, — The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree,  on  requisition  being  duly  made  bv, 
or  by  the  autiK)rity  of,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  surrender  any  British  sub- 
jects accused  of  any  of  ,  the  crimes  specified  in  the  above  Article  who  may  take 
refuge  in  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bootan  Government,  and  also  anv 
Bootanese  subjects  who,  after  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  in  British  territory,  shaU 
flee  into  Bootan,  on  such  evidence  of  their  guilt  being  produced  as  shall  satisfy  the  local 
courts  of  the  district  in  which  the  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Article  VII. — The  Bootan  Grovemment  hereby  agree  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
British  Government  all  disputes  with,  or  causes  of  complaint  against,  the  Rajahs  of  Sikkim 
and  Cooch  Behar,  and  to  abide  bv  the  decision  of  the  British  Government;  and  the  British 
Government  engage  to  inquire  mto  and  settle  all  such  disputes  and  complaints  in  such 
manner  as  justice  may  require,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the  decision  by  the 
Bajahs  of  Sikkim  and  Cooch  Behar. 

Article  VIII. — There  shall  be  free  trade  and  commerce  between  the  two  Governments. 
No  duties  shall  be  levied  on  Bootanese  goods  imported  into  -British  territories,  nor  shall 
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the  Bootan  Government  levy  any  duties  on  British  goods  imported  into,  or  transported 
through,  the  Bootan  territorv.  Bootanese  subjects  residing  in  the  British  territories  shall 
have  equal  justice  with  British  subjects,  and  British  subjects  residing  in  Bootan  shall  have 
equal  justice  with  the  subjects  of  the  Bootan  Government. 

Article  IX, — This  treaty,  consisting  of  nine  Articles,  having  been  concluded  by 
and  at 

this  day  of  corresponding 

with  9  one  copy  of  the  same  in  English,  with  a  translation 

in  Bengalee  and  Booteah,  signed  and  sealed  by 
and  ,  has  been  delivered  to 

,  and  another  copy  in  English,  with  a  translation 
in  Bengalee  and  Booteah,  similarly  signed  and  sealed,  has  been  delivered 
to  5  who  engages  to  procure  the  delivery  to 

within  from  this  date,  of  a  copy  of  the  treaty  duly  ratified 

by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  or  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 
of  India  in  CounciL      On  the  delivery  to  of  a  copy  of  the 

treaty  duly  ratified,  the  copy  now  in  the  possession  of 
shall  be  returned. 


(Political  Department.— No.  123.> 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart. ;  dated 

20  September  1865. 

In  continuation  of  previous  Despatches  from  this  office  on  Bootan  affairs,  we 
have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  accompanying  translations  of  two  letters  from  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs, 
received  through  the  Deputy  Conmdssioner  of  raijeeling,  expressing  a  desire 
for  peace,  and  asking  for  the  restoration  of  the  dooars  which  have  been  seized 
by  the  British  Government. 

2.  Copies  of  our  reply,  and  of  the  letter  to  the  address   of  the  Bengal 
Government  giving  cover  thereto,  also  accompany  this  Despatch. 


From  Major  Blair  T.  Reidy  Deputy  Commisnoner,  Daijeeling,  to  the  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General  (No.  19) ; 
dated  4  August  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward,  under  separate  covers,  by  this  day's  post,  letters  just 
received  from  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  of  Bootan,  to  the  address  of  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy. 

2.  The  letters  are  said  to  be  in  the  Bootan  character,  with  a  counterpart  in  Bengalee ; 
consequently,  they  have  not  been  opened  by  me  for  translation. 


Tbanslation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  the  Governor  General;    dated 

the  2l8t  Asar. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  and  fully  understood  its  contents.  The  letter  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Dhurm  Rajah  has  been  made  over  to  him,  and  a  reply  from  him  is  also 
sent. 

I  was  not  aware  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  was  deputed  to  this  place :  there  was 
then  one  person  by  the  name  of  Gemput.  In  your  letter  it  is  mentioned  that  my  officers 
committed  outrages  on  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden :  the  officers  conducted  themselves  as 
they  deemed  proper,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  thought  that  they  offended  him. 
I  beg  that  you  will  not  be  displeased  for  all  this.  Though  relations  of  mendship  subsist 
from  of  old  between  this  State  and  the  British  Government,  yet  they  have  taken  possession 
of  the  dooars.  Bootan  is  a  very  small  country,  and  the  territories  which  the  British 
Government  hold  in  their  possession  are  innumerable.  The*  revenue  of  the  dooars  is 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temples  of  God,  and  if  that  maintenance  is  stopped, 
evil  may  be  brought  upon  this  country  as  well  as  upon  the  British  Government. 

You  will  be  pleas^  to  inform  the  British  officers  of  all  this,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  put  a  stop  to  the  disputes,  so  that  all  may  dwell  in  peace  and  tranquillity. 
It  was  my  intention  to  send  as  soon  as  possible  the  Soubah  of  Dalimkote  and  Jopeck  of 
Neenjer,  but  they  being  ill,  I  could  not  do  so ;  on  their  recovery  I  will  send  them.  In 
the  event  of  their  not  recovering  health,  I  will  depute  two  other  men  with  letters  to  the 
Buxa  Dooar.  After  the  perusal  of  the  letters  which  I  have  already  sent  by  Mouzi  Budeen, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  do  what  shall  be  deemed  best. 

As  you  are  kind  to  me,  you  will  always  gratify  me  with  accounts  of  your  welfare. 
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Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Dhurm  Rajah  to  the  Governor  General ;  dated 

the  2l8t  Asar  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  through  the  hands  of  Cheeboo  and  two  other  men  of 
Sikkim,  and  fully  understood  its  contents.  I  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal 
of  the  letter.  In  the  letter  it  is  mentioned  that  one  or  two  persons  of  this  country  go 
out  and  commit  depredations;  that  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  these  depredations 
Honourable  Mr.  Eden  was  sent  to  this  place  last  year;  that  he  was  maltreated  by  the 
officers  of  Bootan ;  and  that  for  this  unjustifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  above  officers 
all  the  dooars  have  been  taken  possession  of.  It  is  also  directed,  that  if  I  wish  to  make  peace 
I  may  send  my  people  for  that  purpose. 

I  beg  to  state  that  in  the  last  year,  when  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  came  here  as  an  Envoy 
from  the  British  Government  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  dissensions  of  this  country 
and  effecting  friendship  between  this  State  and  Cheeboo  of  Sikkim,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  plunaerers,  I  was  very  yoimg.  I  ordered  my  officers  to  make  over  to 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  and  the  officers  of  the  British  Government  all  such  persons  as 
committed  depredations,  in  order  that  they  might  try  their  cases  and  render  justice* 
I  now  learn  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  held  a  conversation  with  my  officers  and 
wanted  them  to  negotiate,  but  that  they  said  that  they  would  do  so  after  proper  con- 
sideration ;  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  then  returned  to  his  country,  and  that  the 
British  troops  have  taken  possession  of  the  dooars,  and^no  negotiation  has  taken  place. 
All  this  was  done  by  my  officers :  1  will  now  myself  see*  all  the  affairs  of  my  State.  The 
dooars  of  Bootan,  which  the  British  Government  out  of  friendship  for  me  have  given  me, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  eat  betel  nut,  [may  be  left  as  before,  and  they  will  derive  no 
advantage  from  waging  a  war  with  this  country.  When  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden  came 
here  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  plunder  and  depredations  conunitted  by  the 
people  of  Bootan,  I  was  very  young,  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  hold  any  conversation 
with  him.  I  will  now  conduct  all  my  affairs.  Any  person  who  will  commit  plunder  in 
the  British  territory  shall  be  deemed  a  criminal  of  Bootan ;  I  now  depute  a  man  to  settle 
all  the  disputes ;  I  will  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British  Gt)vemment  in  the  same 
manner  as  J  was  with  them  before. 

Bootan  is  a  very  small  country,  and  is  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temples  of 
God ;  if  that  maintenance  be  stopped,  evil  may  be  brought  upon  this  country  as  well  as 
upon  the  British  Government  If  a  treaty  is  to  be  concluded,  the  British  Gt)vernment 
may  be  pleased  to  depute  to  this  place  a  man  of  intelligence  and  talents. 

I  forward  by  Bauksar  all  the  letters  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden.  The  dooars  of 
Bootan  may  be  restored  to  me.  As  you  are  my  friend,  you  will  continue  to  grattfy  me 
with  accounts  of  your  health. 


Khubeeta  to  His  Highness  the  Deb  Kajah ;  dated  Simla,  19  August  1865. 
(The  same  to  his  Highness  the  Dhurm  Rajah.) 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  dated  the  4th  of  July,  expressing  a  desire  for  peace,  and 
asking  that  the  dooars  which  the  British  Government  have  seized  may  be  restored. 
I  regret  that  this  cannot  be  done,  not  because  we  desire  to  retain  any  portion  of  the 
country,  but  because  the  retention  of  that  tract  is  a  just  punishment  for  the  many  acts  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  vour  people,  notwithstanding  the  forbearance  and  kindness  of 
this  Government  during  the  past  50  years.  I  now  repeat  that  the  dooars  will  not 
be  restored.  But  if  you  are  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  I  invite  you  to  send  your 
confidential  agents  to  Colonel  Bruce,  at  Buxa,  and  if  you  consent  to  the  conditions  we 
lay  down,  you  shall  have  peace ;  but  if  you  delay,  and  the  English  troops  advance  on 
Foonakha,  the  affair  will  become  for  you  much  more  difficult,  and  the  terms  which  you 
now  may  have  will  then  be  made  more  stringent. 

(signed)         John  Lawrence, 


From  the  Honourable  W,  Muir,  c.  s..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal 
(No.  721);   dated  Sunla,  19  August  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward  the  accompanving  letter  from  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  to  the  address  of  the  iJeb  Rajah  of  Bootan ;  a  similar  letter  for  the 
Dhurm  Rajah  is  likewise  enclosed.  I  am  to  request  that  Colonel  Bruce  may  be  desired 
to  transmit  the  letters  with  a  carefully-prepared  translation^  and  to  open  and  translate 
an^  letters  he  may  receive  to  the  address  of  the  Viceroy  from  the  Deb  and  Dhurm 
Rajahs. 

2.  A  copy  of  his  Excellency's  letter  is  enclosed  for  the  information  of  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Gt>vemor,  together  with  copies  of  the  letters  received  from  the  Deb  and 
Dhuim  Rajahs. 

3.  A  copy  of  tiie  above  correspondence  should  be  sent  f<5r  the  information  of  Colondl 
Bruce. 
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(Foreign  Department— Political — No.  136.) 

The  Govemor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart. ; 

dated  5  October  1865. 

In  continuation  of  our  Despatch,  No.  123,  dated  20th  ultimo,  on  Bootan 
affairs,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  copies  of  further  papers,  as  per  accompanying  abstract 
of  contents. 

2.  We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  letter  to  the  address  of  the  Secretary 
to  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  748,  dated  1st  September,  containing  the 
instructions  which  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  issue  for  the  guidance  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  in  his  negociations  with  the  enemy's  envoys,  should 
they  seriously  persevere  in  tie  intention  of  treating  on  the  terms  dictated 
by  us. 


From  Colonel  H,  Bruce ,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootaa 
Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  151);  dated  Coodi 
Behar,  9  August  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  annex,  for  the  information  of  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant 
Govemor,  a  translation  of  a  letter  received  this  day  from  the  Deb  Rajah,  vid  Darjeeling, 
and  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  same. 


Translation  of  the  Bengalee  Version  of  a  Letter  received  on  9  August  1865,  from 
the  Deb  Bajah  of  Booteah  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Haughtouy  Commissioner;  dated 
21  Asar,  corresponding  with  4  July  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  through  the  messengers  of  Sikkim  Rajah  and  Cheeboo 
Lama,  and  another  through  your  own  man,  with  the  usual  tokens,  and  I  have  learnt  all 
the  particulars  therefrom,  x  ou  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Governor  General 
wrote,  and  I  have  perused  and  understood  it.  It  was  explained  to  the  Dhurm  Bajah, 
who  now  sends  a  reply  to  the  Govemor  General,  which  I  request  you  to  send  on. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  all  unite  together  and  make  peace ;  I  have  no  mind 
to  quarrel. 

Eden  Sahib  has  told  you  that  he  was  insulted  last  year,  but,  in  accordance  with  our 
custom,  the  Booteahs  made  merry  and  joked  with  him ;  he  took  offence,  and  you  have 
believed  him. 

From  a  lon^  time  there  has  been  peace  between  the  Company  Bahadoor,  and  the  IHiurm 
Bajah,  but  still  you  have  taken  possession  of  the  dooars.  The  lands  of  Bootan  are 
nominal,  and  hardly  deserve  the  name,  and  the  essence  (income)  is  insignificant,  being  so 
little,  but  you  are  possessed  of  numberless  countries.  From  the  revenue  I  receive  I  have 
to  pay  in  various  ways  a  large  sum  to  Jonagess  Lama  (Thibet) ;  besides  this,  the  Dhurm 
Bajah  has  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  for  various  ceremonies  and  the  pocjah  of  Mohakal.  II 
you  stop  (tiie  means  of  providing  for)  these  poojahs,  evil  will  befall  you  in  the  low  lands, 
and,  consequently,  us  :  diis  you  dioroughly  understand. 

You  are  the  agent  of  the  Govemor  General,  and  as  such  you  should  discover  the 
cause  of  our  differences,  and  settle  them ;  you  should  arrange  matters  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  remain  at  peace. 

I  had  a  mind  to  send  the  old  Soubah  of  Dalimkote  and  the  old  Lingjee  Jungpen  very 
soon,  but,  owing  to  their  having  been  exposed  to  the  poisons  of  the  plains,  they  have  fallen 
sick.  If  they  get  well  soon,  t  will  send  them  down  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  they  are 
not  well  enough  to  go,  I  will  send  two  other  messengers  with  letter  to  you,  vi&  Buza. 
Previously  we  wrote  everything  to  you  through  Mouzi  Budeen,  hurkare^^  and  you  will 
have  learned  everything. 

Supplement. 

You  do  not  understand  me,  nor  do  I  understand  you  y  you  should  bring  Cheeboo  Lama 
of  Sikkim  with  you.  If  he  is  afraid  of  the  poisons  in  the  plains,  you  could  send  hiu 
Btrught  across,  and  you  could  yourself  come  to  Buxa. 
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From  Colonel  H,  Brucey  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan,  to 
his  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah ;  dated  Cooch  Behar,  9  August  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  dated  2l8t  Asar  (4th  July  1865),  vid  Darjeeling,  and  his 
Highness  the  Dhurm  Rajah's  letter  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  has  been  forwarded;  when  an  answer  is  received  it  shall  be  sent. 

In  your  present  letter  you  mention  your  intention  of  sending  the  Ex-Dalimkote  Soubah 
and  Lingjee  Jungpen  to  Buxa,  and  you  hope  by  their  means  peace  may  be  made. 

These  officers  were  deputed  to  Bala  (Tassgong)  once  before,  but  nothing  came  of  their 
mission.  I  therefore  write  to  tell  you  that  peace  can  be  effected  only  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  Viceroy's  and  Governor  General's  letter,  and  unless  your  agents  come  with  unreserved 
authority  from  you  to  subscribe  to  those  conditions,  and  with  the  two  documents  which 
were  forced  from  Mr.  Eden,  and  which  they  promised  to  restore  when  they  previously 
assented  to  those  conditions,  there  will  be  no  use  in  your  sending  them. 

In  every  letter  you  mention  the  dooars  ;  they  have  passed  from  you  for  ever ;  therefore 
I  will  not  speak  of  them.  But  as  an  act  of  grace,  you  know  that  the  Govetnor  General 
18  still  ready  to  accord  to  you  an  annual  allowance  to  help  to  meet  your  expenses ;  if  war 
is  forced  upon  his  Excellency,  perhaps  you  may  lose  the  chance  of  this  favour.  Prepara- 
tions are  now  going  on  for  tiie  movement  of  the  troops  designed  by  his  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  for  the  penetration  of  your  mountains.  The  rains  are  the  only  cause  of  delay. 
In  furtherance  of  these  preparations,  I  shaU  be  travelling  along  the  new  frontier,  and  in 
15  days  I  shall  be  at  Buxa.  It  will  be  more  agreeable  for  me  to  arrange  a  peace  with 
your  agents  at  Buxa  than  to  continue  the  preparation  for  war.  Whether  there  shall  be 
peace  without  war,  rests  with  you.  Peace  the  Viceroy  is  determined  to  have,  even  should 
war  unfortunately  be  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  it. 


(No.  4955.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department, 
for  information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

(signed)         S.  C.  Bayley^ 
Fort  William,  Junior  Secretary  to  GoTemment  of  BengaL 

15  August  1865. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  cb..  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Western  Dooars,  to 
the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  148) ;  dated  Cooch  Behar,  8  August  1864. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  the  statement  of  a  Booteab,  named  Passa,  who 
gave  himself  up  at  Buxa  on  the  31st  July. 

Statement  by  Passa  Lengo,*  Booteab. 

Was  a  servant  of  Dagga  Penlow  for  three  months.  Fled  from  Daugna  to  Cherrung 
three  months  ago,  owing  to  scarcity  of  provisions  and  clothes,  and  accepted  service  under 
Cherrung  Soubah  ;  remained  there  for  three  months,  after  which  accompanied  his  master 
to  Undipore,  where  they  stopped  for  10  days ;  returned  from  Wandipore  (with  Undipore 
J^ungpen,  Ponah  Jungpen,  and  Cherrung  Soubah)  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  the  Deb 
Rajah  to  Tassissujeong,  where  a  public  meeting  was  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing upon  the  proposals  of  peace  sent  by  the  British  Government.  Paro  Penlow  was  also 
summoned  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  he  did  not  come ;  another  messenger  had  been  sent 
to  Parogong  to  call  him  to  Tassissujeong,  and  his  arrival  was  daily  expected  at  the  time  when 
Passa  Lengo  left.  At  the  same  time  a  zinkafF  was  sent  to  Tongso  riUo  with  a  perwanah, 
summoning  him  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Tassissujeong  ;  he  replied  that  he  was  unable  to 
attend  owing  to  the  excessive  heat,  but  was  quite  willmg  to  abide  by  whatever  might  be 
the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  those  present  at  the  consultation.  During  the  stay  of 
Passa  Lengo,  which  was  for  three  days,  at  Tassissujeong,  he  heard  nothing  as  to  the 
conclusions  come  to  at  the  meeting.  Not  being  satisfied  with  either  Tassissujeong  or  his 
master,  he  fled  to  Parogong,  where  he  stopped  one  day,  and  thence  came  round  to  Chucka, 
with  a  view  to  come  down  to  the  plains,  vid  Buxa  Dooar.  At  Chucka  the  guards  would 
not  allow  him  to  cross  the  'I  ichoo  (Raidang)  bridge,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  back 
northwards  to  Durbjee  (near  Chopcha),  where  he  crossed  Tichoo  by  the  Daga  Jompa 
bridge,  three  miles  south  of  the  confluence  of  Poncho  and  Ichinshoo.  Having  passed  the 
bridge,  he  went  to  Wanaka,  and  from  Wanaka  he  went  to  Gaydoo,  and  thence  to  Panah, 
half  day's  journey  to  the  west  of  Buxa.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  water  in  the 
river,  he  was  unable  to  go  to  Buxa  direct,  and  thereiore  went  for  half  day's  journey  due 

north, 

*  ''  Lunatic/'  so  called  by  his  friend&i,  owing  to  habitual  drunkenness. 
»3.  C4 
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north;  when  he  came  upon  the  Buxa  roai  He  stopped  midway  between  Buxa  and  the 
river  one  night,  and  reached  Buxa  cantonment  on  the  next  day  ;  he  was  then  arrested  by 
the  cantonment  guard  and  brought  before  the  commanding  officer. 

His  opinion  is,  that  the  ryots  are  in  much  distress  in  consequence  of  the  annexation  of 
the  dooars,  which  stops  trade.  The  ryots  are  all  in  earnest  for  peace,  and  no  arrange- 
ments have  yet  been  made  for  a  continuation  of  war. 


<No.  4956.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

(smied)        H.  Bensley, 
Fort  William,  For  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 

15  August  1865. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  170);  dated  Cooch 
Behar,  10  August  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report  that  two  zinkaffs  arrived  here  this  afternoon  with  letters 
from  the  Deb  Rajah,  dated  13th  July  1865. 

2.  Pakka  Gapchoo,  a  zimpe  of  the  ex-Buxa  Soubah,  with  10  others,  also  arrived  at  Buxa 
abou^  the  same  time,  apparently  to  obtain  broad  cloth,  cotton  cloth,  betelnut,  &c.,  for  an 
approaching  poojaL 

3.  The  two  zinkaffs  broi^ht  letters  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  myself.  Captain  Hedayut  Ali, 
and  Dwar  Dar ;  Captain  Hedayut  AJi's  letter  is  to  the  same  purport  as  that  addressed  to 
myself. 

4.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  translations  of  the  letters  addressed  to  me  and  to  the 
Dwar  Dar,  and  a  copy  of  my  reply. 

5.  I  also  append  a  statement  of  what  was  related  by  the  two  zinkaffs,  who  brought  the 
Deb  Rajah's  letter. 

I  have  informed  Captain  Hedayut  Ali  and  Dwar  Dar  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  them 
to  send  any  answer  whatever. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Cooch  Behar,  to 
the  Deb  Rajah;  dated  11  August  1865* 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  dated  30th  Asar,  and  also  one  to  the  same  purport  addressed 
to  Captain  Hedayut  Ali. 

Your  perwanah  to  the  Dwar  Dar  has  also  been  delivered  to  him.  Whenever  peace 
may  be  made,  all  the  articles  you  require  can  be  plentifully  provided.  I  replied  only 
yesterday  to  your  letter,  dated  21  st  Asar  (4th  July),  received,  vid  Daijeeling,  by  the 
hands  of  my  messenger  called  Pulwan  Metch. 

The  time  is  now  diort,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  elect  for  peace  instead  of  war.  But 
if  you  send  competent  agents  to  Buxa,  they  must  bring  with  them  your  unreserved 
acceptance  of  the  four  conditions'  laid  down  in  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General's  letter  to  you,  and  the  two  papers  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden,  otherwise  I  cannot 
negotiate  with  them.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  regards  his  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General's  four  conditions,  I  recapitulate  them  below  : — 

1st.  That  you  acknowledge  the  surrender  of  all  the  Bengal  Dooars  and  lower  hills, 
the  boundary  to  be  laid  down  by  a  British  Commissioner. 

2d.  That  the  two  documents  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  be  returned,  and  a  chief,  not 
below  the  rank  of  a  jungpen,  be  sent  to  apologise  for  the  flagrant  misconduct  of  the 
Booteah  Government  to  flbat  officer. 

3d.  That  you  surrender  all  captives  still  detained  in  Bootan  against  their  will. 

4th.  That  you  enter  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  fair  dealing  for  the  future. 

On  your  subscribing  to  the  above  conditions,  the  British  Government  will  be  prepared, 
as  an  act  of  grace,  to  grant  you  an  annual  allowance  of  not  less  than  25,000  Company's 
rupees,  to  be  hereafter  increased  to  the  maximum  sum  of  50,000  Company's  rupees,  pending 
good  behaviour  and  the  pleasure  of  the  British  Government. 
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Translation  of  the  Bengalee  Version  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah ;  dated  30  Asar, 
1272^  corresponding  with  13  July  1865. 

Fbeviouslt  I  sent  to  the  Bala  Dooar  two  zimpes  and  Karojam^  and  you  verbally  told 
them  that  when  they  will  brinff  the  letters  of  Mr.  Eden's  to  any  dooar  there  will  be 
peace^  then  I  sent  a  reply  to  all  uie  letters  through  Mouzi  Budeen  Uurkaru. 

In  case  you  should  be  angry  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  my  messengers  on  the  way, 
I  send  a  zinkaff  with  this  letter.  You  say  that  you  will  speak  to  me  when  Mr.  Eden's 
letters  are  returned,  but  nobody  forced  Mr.  Eden  to  sira  those  letters ;  they  were  written 
in  the  presence  of  the  mookhtear  and  the  King  of  Sikkim's  chief  lama. 

The  Company  Bahadoor  and  Dhurm  Rajah  are  in  the  same  cause  (t.  e.  at  peace),  and 
Eden  Sahib  was  the  agent  of  the  Company  Bahadoor,  and  with  him  the  people  made  merry 
and  joked,  and  he  thought  it  wrong  in  nis  mind ;  this  he  should  not  take  into  consideration. 

We  ought  to  consider  what  is  beneficial  for  the  English  Government  and  for  Bootan. 
Formerly  we  were  at  peace,  and  now  we  should  strive  to  remain  in  the  same  state.  What 
is  the  use  of  fighting  and  killing  men  ? 

Those  two  men  who  were  formerly  sent  having  fallen  ill,  I  could  not  send  them  back 
quickly.  You  must  not  be  angry  at  this.  1  shall  certainly  give  up  the  letters  when  peace 
will  be  arranged. 

In  my  Bootan  it  is  not  the  custom  to  return  any  letter  previously  written,  (however)  I 
cannot  help  it,  and,  therefore,  they  will  be  returned,  and  I  will  send  my  men  to  the  Buxa 
Dooar  with  dl  the  letters,  and  you  will. have  to  go  to  the  Buxa  Dooar  with  Cheeboo  Lama, 
you  will  then  settle  what  is  good,  and  you  will  arrange  so  that  I  can  remain  at  peace  with 
Company  Bahadoor. 


To  Dwar  Dar  Sahib ;  dated  31  Asar,  corresponding  with  13  July  1865. 

Order  by  his  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah. 

I  AM  always  praying  to  God  for  your  welfare  and  prosperity.  Some  evil-disposed 
people  conimittea  wrong  and  caused  a  quarrel ;  you  know  all  about  it.  We  will  not  make 
war  with  the  English  or  kill  people ;  I  will  send  men  to  make  peace.  You  know  every 
thing,  and  you  must  explain  it  to  the  English.  I  send  zinkaffs  previously.  I  send  money 
with  Gapcnoo  for  cotton  cloth,  broadcloth,  and  betel- nuts ;  you  will  make  a  bargain  for 
these  things  and  send  them ;  they  are  required  for  the  poojahs  of  the  gods,  and  this  should 
be  explained  to  the  English ;  be  careful  Aat  they  are  sent ;  do  not  tmnk  otherwise.  We 
and  the  Dhurm  Maharajah  and  all  other  sahibs  will  not  fight  with  the  English.  Explain 
this  to  them.  I  shall  be  sending  men  to  make  peace.  You  should  send  betel-nut,  cotton 
doth,  and  broadcloth  through  Gapchoo. 


Statement  by  Zinkaffs. 


We  two,  zinkaffs,  and  Gapchoo  Soubah,  were  ordered  by  the  Deb  Rajah  to  hand  over 
in  person  the  accompanying  letters  to  the  Governor  General's  agent,  and  to  speak  to  him  if 
possible.  The  Deb  Rajah  is  willing  to  send  his  private  secretary  or  prime  minister,  but 
m  case  he  sends  them,  they  will  brin^  with  them  a  large  retinue,  inclucung  bullocks,  mules, 
and  ponies,  and  it  is  not  laiown  in  what  light  they  wm  be  taken  by  the  English.  Hence 
we  have  been  sent  ahead  first  to  ascertain  from  the  Governor  General's  agent  what  is  the 
real  intention  of  the  English.  If  they  are  willing  to  make  peace,  we  will  at  once  go  back 
with  the  reply  (which  should  contain  in  detail  all  the  particulars  about  peace)  and  report 
to  his  Highness.  If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  peace  being  effectea  at  any  rate,  the 
Deb  Jungpen  (private  secretary),  or  Thempoo  Jungpen  (prime  minister),  will  be  sent 
down  at  once  with  proper  credentials  and  with  Mr.  Eden's  two  documents.  Even  if  the 
Company  Bahadoor  would  insist  upon  retaining  the  dooars,  the  Deb  Rajah  has  determined 
not  to  fight  with  the  English,  for  fighting  would  cause  a  great  calamity  to  befall  his 
kingdom  and  ryots,  and  much  bloodshed  would  take  place  on  both  sides  consequent  upon 
the  war.  His  Highness  has  determined  to  submit  to  whatever  pecuniary  allowance  the 
British  Government  may  be  pleased  to  grant  him,  provided  the  aooars  are  freely  opened 
to  his  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  in  dried  fish,  oil,  cotton,  and  broad 
cloth,  sandal-wood,  resin,  betel-nuts  and  betel-leaves,  which  latter  tliey  consider  so 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

Gapchoo  is  a  nch  man,  and  he  has  never  seen  the  plains  in  his  life.  He  had  a  great  mind 
to  see  the  Governor  General's  agent,  but  owing  to  a  dread  of  the  climate  of  the  pliains  he 
Would  not  come  down  even  for  a  day,  feeling  convinced  that,  if  he  does,  it  will  surely  put 
an  end  to  his  Ufe.  He  hopes  that  as  the  Commissioner  cannot  go  up  to  see  him.  Captain 
Hedayut  Ali  and  Dwar  Dar  may  be  ordered  to  meet  him  at  Buxa.*  When  he  has  heard 

everything 

*  I  liave  not  thought  it  necessary  to  send  any  body  to  meet  him,  but  I  told  the  zinkaffs  tbat,  if  he  likes 
to  come  to  Cooch  Betiar,  I  would  see  him,  though  my  reply  to  the  Deb  Rajah  was  not  to  be  detained  in 
consequence. 
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everything  from  their  mouth  as  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  he  will  immediately  go  back 
and  send  down  the  jungpens  with  Mr.  Eden's  documents  to  make  the  peace. 

When  the  envoys  come  to  Boxa,  the  Bnrra  Sahib  will  have  to  go  there  in  person  and 
make  peace,  and  tiien  Mr.  Eden's  documents  will  be  handed  over  to  him. 

The  following  notables  are  assembled  at  Taesissujeong : — 


1.  Ptxo  Penlow. 

2.  Wandipore  Jungpen, 

3.  Po<mah  Jungpen. 

4.  Thempoo  Jungpen. 


5.  Donah. 

6.  Kallen. 

7.  Lama  Zimpea. 

8.  Deb  Zimpen. 


Tongso  Penlow's  dewan  and  Doggo  Penlow's  dewan  were  daily  expected  when  the 
zinkafPs  left. 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  above  nobles  at  TassisBujeong,  ihe  Deb  R^dah  clearfv 
explained  to  the  assembly  that,  if  it  was  decided  that  peace  should  net  be  maAs,  the  Deb 
ana  Dhurm  Rajahs  would  resign,  and  the  nobles  would  then  be  left  to  make  their  own 
arrangements.  It  was  finafiy  resolved  that  zinkaffb  sbaoM  be  sent  to  llie  Grovemor 
Greneral's  agent  with  letters  to  eue  for  peace,  and  we  have  consequently  arrived. 


(No.  5013.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, for  information. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)         S.  C.  Bayley, 
Fort  William,  18  August  1865.  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 


From  the  Honourable  W.  Muir,  C.S..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India^  Foreign 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  GrovemmeBft,  Bengal 
(No.  748);  dated  Simla,  1  September  1865. 

Having  laid  before  the  Governor  General  in  Council  the  correspondence  submitted 
under  the  endorsement  of  your  Junior  Secretary,  No.  5013,  doted  ?8th  August,  respecting 
certain  overtures  of  peace  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  Bootanese  Authorities,  I  have 
received  His  Excellency's  commands  to  communicate  the  following  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor : — 

2.  The  purport  of  the  Despatch  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  c.  B.,  to  the  Deb  Kajah, 
dated  11th  August,  is  approved  generally. 

3.  The  following  points  will,  however,  be  car^Uy  borne  in  mind  by  that  officer  m 
carrying  on  his  negotiaticnaB  with  the  enemy's  envoys,  should  they  seriously  persevere  in 
the  intention  of  treating  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Viceroy  ana  Grovemor  General. 

4.  Firstly. — In  reference  to  the  pecuniary  grant.  In  addition  to  the  instructions  eomn 
tained  in  my  former  letter  as  to  the  nature  of  this  payment  and  the  conditions  on  which 
it  will  be  dependent,  I  am  to  add  that  His  Excellency  in  Council  invests  Lieuten«»t 
Colonel  Bruce  with  a  discretion  for  increasing-  the  amount,  to  be  immediately  paidjr 
beyond  ihe  initial  sum  of  25,000  rupees,  should  he  find  that  some  farther  concession  of  the 
nature  would  materially  aid  the  negotiation ;  he  will  not,  hewever,  do  this  unless  he  findA 
it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  purpose ;  and  he  will  nol^  of  course,  in  any  case, 
offer  the  expectation  of  a  higher  eventual  payment,  when  the  dooars  beccune  more  pto&tr- 
able,  than  ue  maximum  sum  already  named,  ue,y  50,000  rupees. 

5.  Seecndbf*, — Lieutenant  CoJonel  Bruce  will  insist  en  tlie  restoratioiE  of  the  two  gtms 
which  fell  into  the  hands  o^  the  Boetaaeee  troops* 

6.  Thirdly. — In  negotiating  the  boundary.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  will  be  guided 
by  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation,  Section  10,  mAce  than  bv  Clause  lat,  paragraph  2^  of 
my  predecessor's  letter,  dated  12tii  November  last.  He  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  nu^  be 
necessary  to  establish  posts,  one  or  even  more,  en  the  right  as  well  as  on  tLa  1^  of  one 
firontier ;  and  that  our  boundary  should,  therefore,  on  both  sides  include  spots  sufficiendv 
high  and  commodious  to  afford  a  healthy  locatiom  fbd  British  troops,  and  that  the  Booteak 
Authorities  should  distinctly  understanui  that  such  posts  will  at  aay  time  be  establuihed 
if  we  think  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

7.  His  Bxeelleney  in  Council  is  net  sore  that  any  post  will  be  tricen  up  oa  the  ri^itt; 
but  it  is  neverthelesB  necessary  thatamnie  ffromd  sboukl  be  available  in.  ease,  at  any*  tune 
kereflAer,  such  an  arrangement  should  be  ^ugbt  advisable. 

8.  His 
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8.  His  Excellency  in  Council  would  be  glad  to  learn  what  are  the  views  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  as  to  the  expediency  of  having  a  post  on  the  right;  and  requests 
that  His  Honor  will  ascertain  the  opinion  of  Ihe  Commissioner  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bruce  on  this  point,  after  they  have  communicated  freely  with  General  Tytler  on  the 
subject.     Colonel  Hopkinson  also  ought  to  be  consulted. 

9.  In  order  to  save  time,  a  copy  of  this  Despatch  has  been  sent  direct  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bruce. 


(No.  749.) 
Copy  forwarded  to  Military  Department  for  information. 


(No.  750.) 
Copt  forwarded  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  for  information. 


From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  PoUtical  Officer,  Bootan 
Dooars,  to  the  Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal  (Na  115);  dated  Cooch  Behar, 
3  August  1865. 


I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  No.  532t.,  dated  26th 
July  1865,  and  accompaniments,  and,  in  reply,  to  point        Letter  No.  486,  dated  12th  November  1864,  from  Secre- 
out  that,  in  Article  IV  of  the  proposed  Draft  Treaty  no    ^ry  Go,.ru«.c^  I^^Ua,  Poj«^De^rtn.en,  to  W 
mention    is   made   of    the   prospective   increase   to  the        Letter,  No.   6035,  dated  I5th  November  1864,  from 
annual  allowance  of  25,000  rupees,  as  specified  in  the    - 
letters  noted  in  the  margin. 


Secretarjr,  Goyernment,  Bengal^  to  Colonel  HauKhton, 
Commissioner  and  Political  Agent  and  Cbief  Ciril  Officer, 
parag^ph  7. 


2.  As  the  Government  of  Bootan  is  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  act  of  grace  con- 
templated by  the  Government  of  India,  I  would  suggest  that  an  allusion  be  made  to  the 
proposed  increase  in  the  Article  referred  to. 

3.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  enter  more  specifically  into  the  mode  to  be  adopted 
in  awarding  the  above  increase  than  is  shown  in  the  letters  above  referred  to,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  it  be  stated  that  the  enhancement  shall  be  made  at  a  certain  rate  per 
annum,  until,  after  a  period  of  perhaps  five  years,  the  maximum  sum  shall  be  reached,  or 
that  some  other  definite  mode  of  expression  be  used. 

4.  The  above  increase  to  be,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  zeal  wilh  which  they  may 
show  their  good  behaviour  and  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations. 

5.  A  definite  expression  of  this  sort  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be  understock  by  an 
^norant  people  than  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  Government  letter,  mod  I  think,  we 
may  safely  contemplate  that  the  revenue  of  the  dooars  will  be  doubled  at  leasts  whenever 
we  may  have  leisure  to  make  a  proper  settlement. 


From  the  Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  OflSciating  Chief  Civil  and  Political 
Ofiicer,  Bootan  Dooars  (No.  G.  G.);  dated  Cherra  Poonjee,  28  August  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  115,  dated  the  3d  instant, 
and  in  reply,  to  state  that  the  omission  in  Article  IV.  of  the  proposed  Draft  Treaty  with 
Bootan  of  the  prospective  increase  to  the  annual  allowance  of  25,000  rupees,  proposed  on 
a  former  occasion,  appears  to  be  intentional.  The  Bootan  Government  having  failed  to 
accept  the  favourable  terms  originally  offered  to  it,  must  expect  that  as  time  advances  the 
terms  c^red  will  be  less  in  its  favour.  The  question  will,  however,  be  submitted  for  the 
coBsideratioii  and  arders  of  His  Excellency  the  Giovemor  General  in  Council. 


(No.  H.  H.) 

J?OBir ABBBD  &r  tike  cawttderatiaw  and  ovders  of  die  GoreniBient  of  India,  in  the 
Aonign  DepactaieiiBt. 
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From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General  (No.  1085t)  ;  dated  Her  Majesty^s 
Yacht  ^^Rotae,''  4  September  1865. 

In  continuation  of  the  dockets,  Nos.  5013  and  H.  H.,  dated  respectively  the  18th  and 
28th  ultimo,  I  am  directed  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
Colonel  Bruce's  letter  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  enclosed  in  his  communication.  No.  170,  dated 
the  10th  idem,  and  to  state,  that  as  Colonel  Bruce  has  so  late  as  the  10th  ultimo,  without 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  Government,  repeated  the  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Bootan  with  the  terms  offered  to  them,  the 
annual  payment  for  the  dooars  shall  be  eventually  increased  to  a  maximum  of  50,000 
rupees,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  submits  that  this  offer  cannot  now  be  withdrawn,  but 
that  notice  should  be  riven  through  Colonel  Bruce  to  the  Bootan  Government  that,  in 
the  event  of  their  failing  to  accept  the  conditions  offered  to  them  by  a  certain  date,  the 
amount  of  the  annual  money  payment  to  be  offered  to  them  will  be  subject  to  recon- 
sideration* 


From  the  Honourable  W.  Muivy  c.  s..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Bengal 
(No.  790);  dated  Simla,  13  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  and  submitted  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  your  endorsement.  No.  H.  H.,  dated  28th  ultimo,  forwarding  correspondence 
with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  c.b.,  on  the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  Bootanese  should 
they  sue  for  peace. 

2.  In  answer,  I  am  to  state  that  the  Honourable  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bruce  will  already  have  received  the  farther  orders  of  his  Excellency  in  Council 
conveyed  in  my  letter.  No.  748,  dated  the  1st  instant,  which  will  probably  be  found  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

3.  As  beK)re  indicated.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  will,  of  course,  make  it  known  to  tibe 
Bootanese  that  these  favourable  terms  wiU  be  conceded  to  them  only  if  they  submit  to 
the  demands  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  without  delay. 

4.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  wish  of  his  Excellency  in  Council  that  negotiation 
should  be  broken  off  until  our  troops  have  actually  commenced  their  advance. 

5.  A  copy  of  this  Despatch  is  forwarded  direct  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce. 


(No.  791.) 
Copy  forwarded  to  Colonel  Bruce  for  information. 


From  the  Adjutant  General  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Military  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Governor  General  (No.  752  e.);  dated  Head-quarters,  Simla, 
26  August  1865. 

In  forwarding,  for  submission  to  the  Government  of  India,  copy  of  correspondence  as 
LetterfiomtheSccretarytotheLieu-  P^'^  margin,  I  am  directed  by  his  ExceUency  Sir  William  Mansfield  to 
tenant  Governor  of  Bengal  to  the  Adju-  request  you  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor 
tant  Croieral,  No.  661  t.,  dated  4th  General  in  Council  to  the  points  referred  to  in  the  11th  to  15th  para- 
Aii|g;u8t  1865,  and  the  Adjutant  Gene-  graphs  of  my  letter  to  the  Bengal  Government,  and  respectinff  which  the 
Ml  s  reply,  No.  m6,  of  the  26th  idem,     instouctions  of  the  Government  of  India  are  solicited. 

2.  I  am  to  add  that,  if  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce's  long  memorandum  and  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor's  reply  to  that  document  should  not  have  reached  you  direct,  copies  of  these 
papers  can  be  furnished  at  once  to  the  Military  Department,  if  necessary. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
(No.  661 T.) ;  dated  Her  Majesty's  Yacht  "  Rotas,"  4  August  1866. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  before  his  Excel- 
lency the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  accompanying  copv  of  a  few  notes  submitted  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  c.  b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,  Western 
Dooars,  on  the  subject  of  the  intended  expedition  to  Bootan  next  cold  season,  should  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary.  A  copy  of  the  reply  which  has  been  made  to  Colonel 
Bruce  is  forwarded  at  the  same  time.  I  am  to  request  that  the  attention  of  his  Excellency 
may  be  requested  specially  to  Colonel  Bruce's  suggestion  for  the  deputation  of  officers  from 
the  Quartermaster  and  Commissariat  Departments  at  Cooch  Behar,  to  consult  with  him  as 
to  the  means  of  collecting  information  and  supplies,  &c.,  and  also  to  that  portion  of  Colonel 
Bruce's  note  in  which  he  recommends  the  occupation  of  the  ridge  near  Buxa  before  any 
movement  is  made  into  tiie  hills. 
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From  the  Adjutant  General  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  5955  E.); 
dated  Head-quarters,  Simla,  26  August  18654 

In  answer  to  your  letter  No.  661 T.,  of  the  4th  instant,  giving  cover  to  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum, dated  22d  ultimo,  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil 
and  Political  Officer,  Western  Dooars,  and  the  reply  of  the  Bengal  Government,  fyr  the 
communication  of  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  begs  to  offer  his  oest  thaiiks  to  his  Honor 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  I  am  directed  to  reply  as  follows : — 

I.  The  several  details  of  requirements  stated  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce's  memorandum 
had  already  received  attention  so  far  as  his  Excellency's  authority  is  concerned. 

2.  The  heads  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and  Commissariat  Departments,  having  been 
recently  nominated  with  the  sanction  of  Government,  are  directed  to  make  their  way 
towards  the  Bootan  frontier,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Brigadier  General  Tytler  on  his  arrival 
there. 

3.  In  the  meantime  the  Commissary  General  has  himself  taken  the  business  of  supply  in 
hand,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  necessary  arrangements  in  cor- 
respondence with  head-quarters. 

4.  Brigadier  General  Tytler,  having  been  obliged  by  an  accident  to  go  to  Calcutta  for 
advice,  has  by  no  means  lost  his  time  thereby,  it  having  been  most  advantageous  that  he 
should  have  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  consultation  with  the  several  heads  of  depart- 
ments at  the  Presidency. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  he  now  understands  the  objects  of  Government  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  equipment  of  corps  and  establishments,  which,  by  drawing  on  the  Punjab  for  the 
carriage  of  native  regiments,  will  thus  afford  a  considerable  relief  to  the  Commissary  Geperal 
and  the  districts  of  Binagepore,  Pumeah,  the  Dooars,  &c 

6.  He  will  be  directed  to  communicate  to  Colonel  Bruce  a  memorandum  of  instructions, 
this  day  sent^  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  any  difficulties  which  might  still  remain  in  his 
mind.  General  Tytler  announces  that  he  leaves  Calcutta  for  Julpigoree  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember. 

7.  His  Excellency  does  not  think  it  expedient  to  run  anv  risk  wifh  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  troops  on  which  we  are  to  depend  for  the  columns  of  advance. 

8.  He  does  not,  therefore,  propose  to  move  them  out  of  their  cantonment  before  the 
usual  dates  of  relief.  The  interval  of  time  for  the  present  is,  besides,  required  to  enable 
commanding  officers  of  corps  to  complete  their  carriage  equipment. 

9.  Considering  the  distance  that  these  corps  have  to  travel  from  the  Punjab  before  they 
strike  the  railways,  it  is,  his  Excellency  thinks,  out  of  the  question  that  they  should  be 
able  to  reach  the  Dooars  before  the  first  week  in  December. 

10.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  regret,  as  all  experience  shows  that  to  hurry 
them  down  through  the  low  lands  of  Cooch  Benar  and  the  Dooars  before  that  date  might 
be  liable  to  defeat  the  expedition  by  causing  serious  sickness. 

II.  His  Excellency  concurs  in  his  Honor's  opinion  that,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  by  exposure  during  the  heavy  rains,  the  available  strength 
of  sappers,  including  the  sebundies  and  such  other  labour  as  may  be  obtainable,  should  exe- 
cute a  good  road  to  the  Buxa  ridge,  when,  as  the  rains  are  concluded,  that  ridge  should  be 
occupied.  But  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  which  it  is  understood  are  proceeding,  his 
Excellency  cannot  give  an  order  for  that  occupation  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council.  The  Government  of  India  w  11,  however, 
be  addressed  on  the  subject  without  delay. 

12.  When  mentioning  the  rid^e,  his  Excellency  would  have  it  understood  that  he  does 
not  confine  his  attention  to  the  orow  of  the  summit  immediately  overhanging  Buxa,  but 
that  he  means  such  a  site  for  a  camp  or  cantonment  as,  with  regard  to  the  several  obvious 
considerations,  may  be  approved  by  Colonel  Bruce  and  General  Tytler.  Those  consi- 
derations include  supply  of  water,  facility  for  defence,  health,  and  so  forth.  * 

13.  The  further  proposals  of  Colonel  Bruce  to  take  advantage  of  the  interval  of  lime 
between  occupying  the  ridge  and  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the  provinces,  by  pushing 
forward  a  road  in  the  direction  of  Chuka  by  means  of  the  troops  already  available,  has 
always  formed  a  part  of  his  Excellency's  design :  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  held  to  be 
dependent  on  the  upshot  of  the  negotiations  which  are  now  in  progress  under  the  orders 
of  the  Governor  General  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

14.  Although  the  display  of  vigorous  preparation  will  probably  assist  Colonel  Bruce  in 
bringing  the  Booteahs  to  terms  without  further  exertion  of  force  of  arms,  it  is  doubtful^ 
in  his  Excellency's  opinion,  whether  to  push  a  road  into  the  enemy's  country  (that  is  to 
say,  to  take  a  first  step  of  invasion)  would  not  have  a  contrary  effect.  So  long,  however, 
as  negotiations  are  in  progress,  the  question  is  obviously  one.  Sir  William  Mansfield 
observes^  which  is  beyond  me  competency  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

13.  D  3  16.  His 
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15.  His  Excellency  proposes  to  take  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government  upon  this 
pointy  as  upon  the  other  one  referred  to  above. 

16.  With  regard  to  the  principles  of  operation  after  a  march  of  invasion  shall  have  com- 
menced, Sir  mlliam  Mansfield  holds  strongly  to  the  opinions  that  the  rate  of  advance 
should  be  regulated  by  the  completion  of  such  a  road  as  will  secure  the  communications 
with  the  rear.  In  like  manner  no  risk  should  be  run  of  crossing  very  high  ridges  in  the 
winter,  which,  owing  to  depth  of  snow,  would  effectually  cut  off  communications  on  which 
the  operating  force  must  rely  for  its  supplies.  It  appears,  whether  arguing  from  the 
distance  according  to  the  analogy  of  war  pursued  on  other  mountain  frontiers,  or  whether 
leaking  recommeiidatioBs  as  based  on  local  knowledge,  that  the  several  authorities  are 
fairly  agreed  on  this  point. 

17.  The  mode  of  arranging  small  depots  of  supply  at  intervals,  the  necessity  of  guard- 
iQgja  flank  of  the  advance  towards  the  Paro  Penlow  country,  have  been  discussed  in  the 
fA^rs  which  have  been  laid  before  his  Excellency,  and  have  already  received  the  atten- 
tion of  General  Ty  tier. 

IB.  These  omtters  will,  however,  from  time  to  time,  be  further  considered  in  all  their 
dstailB  as  tke  period  of  opeifitioDS  approaches. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H,  Bruce,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Ofl^ier,  Western 
Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Bhaugulpore  (Confidential,  No.  40) ; 
dated  Cooch  Behar,  22  July  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  append  some  confidential  notes,  prepared  by  me,  regarding  a 
few  points  to  be  considered  in  the  event  of  its  being  determmed  to  advance  into  Bootan 
this  autumn. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  maj,  perhaps,  think  it  worth  while  to  forward 
them  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the  perusal  of  the  military  authorities. 


Notes  of  Things  to  be  regarded  in  the  event  of  an  Advance  into  Bootan  (Confidential) ; 

dated  Cooch  Behar,  22  July  1865. 

The  length  of  such  an  undertaking  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  time  when  we  may  be 
ready  to  commence  operations  and  the  position  in  which  our  forces  may  stand  when  a 
general  advance  is  made.  The  saving  of  a  nwnth  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign 
may  obviate  its  subsequent  extension  throughout  a  whole  season. 

We  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  ready  for  an  advance  by  the  Ist  of  November,  and  it 
should  be  an  object  to  be  as  forward  in  our  preliminary  measures  as  possible  by  that  date. 

Hence  we  have  about  three  montlis  to  arrange  for  the  campMgn. 
The  Transport  Ser-        llie  first  and  most  important  step  is  the  immediate  orgajiization  of  a  transport  service, 
vice.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary   to  send  up   to  the  Dooars  immediately  the  officers 

required  to  carry  out  this  organization ;  they  should  be  ready  to  receive  the  draught  of 
oooBes,*  ponies,  mules,  and  bullocks  collected  by  the  civil  authorities,  or  transfcrrea  from 
etiier  parts  of  India,  and  to  organize  them  into  manageable  bodies. 

A  small  draught  of  a  few  intelligent  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  should  be  oent 
firom  each  corps  to  be  employed  .in  Bootan,  and  these  men  should,  while  the  campaign 
kats,  serve  under  the  officers  of  tiie  transport  service.  As  a  rule,  these  men  should  look 
scfter  the  carriage  allotted  to  their  pegiments,  btrt  it  will  not  do  to  attach  a  proportion  of 
the  transport  service  absolutely  to  the  different  corps.  The  Commissariat  and  the  Ord- 
nance Departments  should,  if  possible,  supply  a  limited  number  of  overseers  possessed  of 
a  jgeneral  Knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  their  departments. 

Once  brought  together  under  a  proper  organization,  that  portion  of  the  carriage  suitable 
only  for  the  plains  should  be  posted  along  the  road  at  stages,  so  that  stores  may  be 
regularly  pushed  forward  to  the  hills,  and^  mus  the  whole  of  the  carriage  suitable  to  the 
mountains  would  be  confined  within  their  limits. 

J  would  racommend  that  the  eervices  of  Colonel  Temple,  now  in  Madras,  be  secured  as 
the  Director  General  of  Transport  for  the  main  column.  This  officer  moat  abl^  directed 
liM  service  in  Chiaa,  aaid  womld  be  invahidble.  However,  no  time  ehonld  be  lost  in  sendiBg 
iim  JDireotor  General  to  the  ipot.  My  object  now  is  merdy  to  in<fieate  llie  heads  ol 
Bitofale  things  to  be  observed,  and  therefiore  this  woukl  be  no  |daoe  for  a  detailed  paper 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  transMot  service  should  be  orgMnaed.  Lideed,  if  Col^mdl 
Temple  is  permitted  time  .smd  a  sufficiency  of  subordinate  agenis,  I  have  no  fear  for  the 
resnxts. 

**  1  hear  that  ^e  newBooar  osntoirmeiiu'b^g  now  fioiBhed,  fhe  Engiaeeiinff  Department  as  Siedkarm^ 
some  of  the  coolies,  and  I  with  to  wnn  ^fovonraieiit  tbaft  tlievo  wV  bo  groaft  dimci^y  fa  re-coHecftng  thsse^ 
eodttos  three  months  hence. 
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It  is  now  time  for  a  superior  officer  of  the  CommiBsariat  Department  to  join  me :  he  The  deputation  of  a 
should  consult  with  me  where  depots  should  be  formed,  institute  local  inquiries  into  the  ?{Jl^®p'^''  ^^^"^.^^ 
capability  of  the  neighbouring  districts  for  supplying  his  wants,  and  communicate  with  his  l>^partSenfc^^ 
chief  in  Calcutta  ae  to  the  stores  procurable  here,  and  those  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  Cooch  Behar. 
draw  from  remote  localities.     It  is  very  important  that  depots  of  stores  should  be  fixed  in 
Ike  proper  places,  and  as  most  of  these  places  are  now  reachable  by  warter,  and  will  be  so 
until  the  end  of  September,,  the  things  necessary  co«M  be  laid  in  stage  by  stage  at  once, 
without  any  drag  whatever  npou  the  land  carriage. 

In  like  manner,  an  officer  of  the  Quartermaster  GeneraPff  Department  migM  be  moat  The  deputation  of 
profitably  employed  with  me.     In  the  course  of  a  raowth  messengers  andi  coaeidb  will  be  5?  ^^^^  ^^t^^r 
returning  firom  the  hills,  and  much  information  is  already  available  loeaily,  and  I  camvdt  serai's  D^irtment 
hope  myself  to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  information  wMch  may  be  necessary  t&  the  wunts  to  Cooch  Behar. 
of  the  general  commanding.    An  officer  eff  thro  department  arrivnig  here,  a  perfect  8<spanger, 
with  the  troops,  would  at  first  be  of  little  use,  but  if  he  had  resided  on  the  spot  fer  a  m-^ftk 
or  two  previously,  it  may  be  expected  that,  with  all  my  resource*  at  bis  disposwF,  ae  well 
as  those  be  may  be  able  to  create  himself,  he  would  have  accunrahited  much  valuaMe 
information  and  have  acquired  some  intimaey  with  the  ground  to  be  travereed  by  the  time 
Ae  troops  were  assembled. 

The  discreditable  state  of  inefficiency  of  the  Telegraph  Department  should  be  scmtifmsd  A  responsible  officer 
flpod  measures  taken  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  those  lines  likely  to  be  used  during  the  ^th«Tel^;raph 
OTerations  effective.     The  he©  was  ©wee  in  working  order  as  far  as  Cooch  Behar,  bu*^  was  ^anted™^^^  niwca 
abandoned  without  the  sanction  of  Government,  all  the  officials  having  withdrawn  to 
Rungpore  or  Calcutta.     Hence,  with  nobody  to  look  after  it,  I  tthoo^ld  n^  be  swrprwedf  tf 
great  damage  has  happened  to  the  line  b<?tween  Cooch  Behar  and  Rongporc  sin^e  ite 
abandonment.     There  is  now  wire  enough  lying  here  for  extension  to  Buxa,  and  I  would 
have  it  up  in  a  fortnight  if  I  conld  only  induce  the  Director  Geners^  to  send  np  instnif*- 
tions  and  return  the  signallers  to  their  duty. 

There  is  a  responsible  inspector  for  the  circle,  which  eoropriscB  Assaai  as^  welt  aa  thw 
place,  and  I  would  ask  the  Government  to  inKfuire  hew  many  dayis  this  officer  has  been 
absent  from  Cidcutta  on  his  duties  for  the  last  two  or  three  ywbra  The  wire  was 
extended  to  Assam  chiefly  by  the  civil  authorities,  aided  by  very  subordioaDe  telegraph 
officers. 

A  responsible  officer  of  the  Teregraph  Department  should  at  onee  be  swat  up,  mti 
placed  under  my  orders  for  the  campaign ;  his  instructions  should  be  to  reN)pen  the  office 
and  to  prolong  the  line  of  wire  to  Buxa  withotit  lo8»  of  time :  he  should  come  provided 
with  light  materials  for  a  flying  line  of  at  least  160  rniles^  and  should  be  ready  to  exte«d 
in  rear  of  the  advance  column.  When  I  conae  to  speak  of  the  method  in  which  ^ 
advance  should  be  made,  the  importance  of  the  wire  to  comfowrmeate  our  waot»  ftom 
the  different  depots  which  must  be  fonned  will  be  obvious. 

The  inspeerting  postmaster  should  also  be  sent  to  the  spot  and  placed  under  my  ordiers,  An  Inspecting  Post- 
so  that  any  urgent  d&k  line  required  may  be  promptly  organized.     At  present,  there  are  ™"^^  required, 
only  native  postmasters  in  the  Dooars^  and  no  general  supervision  whaftever.     The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  posts  taken  together  do^  not  average  a  mile  an  hour. 

Letters  from  this  to  Buxa,  a  distance  of  30  miles^  and  from  Julpigoree  to  DaRmkote,  a 
distance  of  less  than  50  miles,  take  two  or  three  days  en  route.  The  mails  to  Doobretf, 
another  important  line,  and  also  over  a  fair  road,  occupy  from  30  to  ^  hours  in  transit^ 
the  distance  being  42  milos.  I  called  personally  on  the  Postoaster  General,  Bengal, 
wiien  in  Calcutta,  and  I  have  since  written  to  Goremment  officially  pointing  out  the 
stsate  of  the  post  office,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  on  without  a  responsible^  superi!»* 
tendent  on  the  spot,  but  a*  yet  with  no  effect. 

I  have  arranged  in  the  Civil  Department,  that  the  following  roads  shall  be  rea(fy  for  M  The  state  of  the 
military  purposes  on  the  Ist  October.     The  bridges  will  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  ^'°*^^- 
Hhe  passage  over  them  of  field  artillery,  and  when  the  streams  are  too  broad  to  be  bridged, 
easy  landing-places  will  be  made,  and  ferry-boat8>  with  substantial  platforms  suitable  ft* 
artillery  purposes,  will  be  provided : — 

1st.  The  frontier  -  road  running  from  Dortma,.  the  civil  head-quarters  in  the 
Eastern  Doors,  to  Mynagoree,  the  civil  h^ad^quarters  in  the  Western  Dooars,  9iA 
Kussoogong,  Raimulliui^  Huldeebaree,  Mobahalgorce^  Aliporebuxa,  Pettakhowa,  and 
Fallacottab. 

2d.  The  road  from  Doobree  to  Buxa,  tJi^J'BuIrampore,  Cooch  Behar,  Aliporebnxa. 

3rd.  The  road  fix)m  Rungpore  to  Cooeh  Behar. 

4tb.  The  road  from  Julpigoree  to  Cooch  Behar^  vid  Patgram  Chuckla. 

5th.  A  branch  into  it  from  Mynagoree  ( Julpesh). 

Along  ftese  lines  runnrng- fit)nt,  there  will:  be  found  temporary  shetfe  at  each  hahing- 
pface  for  the  shelter  of  stores  or  of  detachments  of  troops;  Besides  the  above  finew,  there 
IS  a  road  from  Julpesh,  vid  Maynagoree,  to  Dalimkote  m  the  hands  of  the  Fi^Id  Snq^ineeF 
Department. 

Having  now  indicated  what  our  requirements  are  and  the  progress  we  have  made  as 
xegards  transports  and  communications,  I  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  means  required  to 
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facilitate  the  progress  of  the  troops  and  the  taking  up  the  best  and  most  forward 
positions  for  them. 

The  Government  is  v^ell  aware  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  of  the  Dooars^  and 
the  risk  which  would  be  incurred  by  encamping  fresh  troops  in  them  for  any  time  during 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  yet,  if  the  troops  are  not  on  the  spot  by  the 
latter  month,  it  would  be  impossible  to  move  on  the  date  I  have  named.  Yet,  as  the 
troops  are  at  present  located,  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrange  so  that  the  forces  for  the 
advanced  movement  were  passed  rapidly  through  the  plains  into  the  more  salubrious 
heights  at,  and  in  advance  of,  Buxa. 

The  Buxa  plateau  is  at  present  almost  Ailly  occupied,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  improve  the  road  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  so  that  troops  could  be  advanced 
into  a  position  affording  room  for  a  lar^e  encampment.  Hence,  unless  some  forward 
movement  is  made  from  JBuxa  before  the  tune  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  these  must 
remain  halted  in  plains  until  room  is  made  for  them  in  the  mountains. 

Moreover,  if  this  precaution  be  not  taken  beforehand,  we  may  find  ourselves  consider- 
ably delayed  by  another  cause. 

It  is  well  known  that  Buxa  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  long  slope  to  the  plains, 
and  that  the  summit  overhanging  Buxa  is  the  site  of  the  Booteah  position  of  the  last 
autumn. 

Now,  should  the  Booteahs  be  before  us  again  in  occupying  this  ridge,  we  shall  at  least 
experience  some  delay  in  turning  them  out  again,  and  the  war  will  actually  commence 
with  a  fight  up  hill  from  our  very  doors.  But  once  in  occupation  of  the  summit,  we 
should  have  a  aescending  road  before  us  from  some  12  or  15  miles,  and  it  is  improbable 
the  Booteahs  would  offer  any  obstruction  in  so  easy  a  locality. 

In  order,  however,  to  take  possession  of  these  heights,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
the  road  up  to  them,  and  this  is  why  it  is  unaccountable  to  me  that  the  Sebundee  police 
sappers,  lent  for  the  field  operations  to  the  military  department,  should  have  been  sent 
away  from  Julpesh,  not  to  Buxa,  where  they  could  have  been  usefiiUy  employed,  but  to 
Daijeeling,  where  there  is  no  employment  at  all  for  them.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
that  these  sappers  be  at  once  brought  over  to  Buxa  on  elephants,  if  need  be,  but  still 
without  delay. 

Simultaneously  the  improvement  of  the  road  up  to  the  main  ridge  should  be  effected, 
and  we  should  then  be  ready  to  occupy  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  break  in  the 
weather,  which  might  be  done  in  this  way : 

Two  hundred  sepoys  and  all  the  sappers  avaDable  should  move  up  to  the  top  of  the 

SI8S,*  where  they  would  at  once  form  an  encampment  imder  the  large  tarpaulins  now  at 
uxa,  which  could  be  sent  up  with  them. 

We  all  know  the  readiness  with  which  Goorkhas  hut  themselves,  and  if  the  weather 
continued  fine,  this  could  be  done  in  a  couple  of  days  ;  but  under  any  circumstances  the 
tarpaulins  would  protect  them.  There  are  enough  of  coolies  and  mules  at  Buxa  to  carry 
forward  provisions. 

As  soon  as  the  party  had  covered  themselves  in,  they  should  all  set  about  clearing 
around  them,  and  as  me  clearing  progressed,  so  other  parties  should  be  moved  up  from 
Buxa  until  the  force  on  the  summit  was  brought  up  to  a  sufficient  strength  to  move 
forwards.  By  this  time  tents  would  have  been  pitched  on  the  main  ridge  and  the  proper 
position  selected  for  our  permanent  frontier  cantonment.  Indeed,  there  would  oe  no 
great  difficulty  in  erecting  an  even  more  permanent  shelter,  for  there  is  a  quantity  of 
corrugated  iron  roofing  now  on  its  way  to  !buxa.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  make 
another  move  forward,  and,  if  thought  desirable,  the  Pettakhowa  troops  could  be  brought 
up  to  replace  the  present  garrison  at  Buxa  Castle ;  thus  they  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  risks  of  the  climate  there  in  the  autumn.  In  this  manner  we  should  be  enabled  to 
clear  space  for  our  encampments,  and  at  the  same  time  push  forward  our  troops. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  fresh  regiments  for  service  in  the  campaign,  they  might  at  once 
be  pushed  through  the  Dooars  and  into  the  hills,  where  the  climate  is  salubrious. 

I  calculate  that  the  present  strength  of  forces  in  the  Dooars  could  with  perfect  safety 

work  their  way  for  20  or  25  miles  in  advance  of  the  present  position,  or  to  the  point 

where  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the  first  great  depot  of 

food,  a  measure  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  military  as  well 

as  political  importance.     I  know  of  no  other  way  of  invading  a 

country  like  Bootan  but  by  advancing  steadily  and  deliberately, 

establishing  depfits  as  the  forces   advance,  especially  when  the 

means  of   conveying    our  impedimenta   and  materials   of   war 

necessitate  the  closest  economy  of  our  carriage. 

The  only  great  obstacle  to  reaching  Poonakha  by  the  Buxa  route  is  the  Dokiew  Pass, 

which  is  10,000  feet  high ;  but  it  is  merely  a  ridge,  and  it  would  be  only  near  the  summit 

that  extreme  cold  would  be  experienced  even  in  winter  time. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  a  force  being  able  to  reach  the  base  of  this 
ascent  at  almost  every  season  of  the  jear,  and  a  position  somewhere  near  Waugka  would 
be  a  very  commanding  one,  threatemng,  as  it  would  do,  the  capital  as  well  as  Paro  and 
Tassissujeong. 

And 


iVb^c— Ifwe  occupy  the  ridge  above  Buxa 
before  the  Booteahs,  it  is  probable  they  would 
make  their  first  front  stand  in  defending  the 
passage  of  the  river,  which  has  to  be  crossed  at 
Chuka,  about  B5  miles  from  Buxa,  where  the 
ground  is  stiff. 


*  This  is  a  steady  ascent  of  5  ^  miles  from  Buxa.    The  summit  of  the  main  ridge  is  about  55,000  feet 
high. 
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And  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  that  we  could  advance  so  far  at  any 
Tate  during  the  month  of  November  without  extraordinary  difficulty.  But  the  chances 
are^  we  should  find  ourselves  in  command  of  all  the  three  places  I  have  named  by  the 
middle  of  November  (which  is  a  month  before  the  severe  season  in  the  higher  mountains 
sets  in),  provided  we  do  as  much  as  is  possible  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preliminary 
measures  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  invading  forces. 

K  I  should  be  excused  for  making  a  suggestion  regarding  an  unportant  branch  of  the  The  artillery, 
forces  likely  to  be  engaged,  I  would  desire  to  urge  that  the  artillery  to  be  employed 
should  be  put  through  a  regular  course  of  practice,  if  possible,  in  mountain  localities 
before  the  campaign  begins. 

Mountain  artillery  is  at  all  times  most  difficult  to  handle,  and  the  officers  and  men  are 
not  generally  so  continuously  attached  to  their  pieces  as  is  the  case  with  the  horse  brigade 
or  field  batteries ;  the  consequence  is,  thev  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  their  guns, 
and  if  the  practice  I  witnessed  in  the  field  last  April  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  I  would 
certainly  urge  that  the  officers  and  men  be  affi>rded  as  much  practice  as  possible  in  the 
handling  ana  uses  of  mountain  guns  before  the  real  service  begins. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  column  employed  should  be  accompanied  by  some  light  pontoons  Pontoons, 
and  small  boats,*  in  which  a  couple  of  men  could  cross  the  mountain  streams  to  oe  met^ 
for,  if  the  Booteahs  destroy  their  cane  bridges,  we  may  experience  difficulty  in  getting 
the  first  few  men  across  to  the  opposite  bank,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  commence  the  opera- 
tions of  re-bridging. 

This  paper  has  been  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  determined  that  the  western 
column  should  proceed  by  the  Buxa  Pass,  which  is  the  one  best  known  and  which  is 
generally  approved  of.  I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  eastern  column,  but  a  great  deal 
thsLt  is  said  above  would  apply  to  it  likewise. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  General  Tytler  is  not  likely  to  return  to  these  dooars  until  the 
middle  of  October.  If  this  be  true,  I  hope  that  some  superior  officer  may  be  associated 
with  me  at  Cooch  Behar  or  Buxa  in  carrying  into  effect  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  western  colimin. 


From  the  Honourable  -B.  Edeuy  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H,  Bruce,  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,  Western  Dooars 
(No.  659t);  dated  Her  Majesty's  Yacht  "  Rotas,"  4  August  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  40,  dated  the  22d  ultimo, 
submitting  not«s  of  matters  which  you  tlnnk  deserving  of  consideration  in  the  event  of 
its  being  determined  to  advance  into  Bootan  next  cold  weather,  and,  in  reply,  to  state  as 
follows : — 

2.  My  endorsement.  No.  613,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  will  have  informed  you  of  the 
arrangements  ordered  by  the  Government  of  India  for  the  equipment  of  the  force  pro-  ' 
posed  to  be  employed  in  Bootan  should  circumstances  render  it  necessary.  The  Com- 
missary General  has  been  asked  if,  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements  ordered  by  the 
Government  of  India,  he  will  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  civil  authorities,  and,  if 
so,  to  give  timely  intimation  of  his  requirements.  On  receipt  of  his  reply,  the  necessary 
communication  will  be  made  to  you.  In  the  mean  time  you  are  at  liberty  to  retain  as 
many  of  the  coolies  whom  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is  about  10  discharge  as  you 
may  think  necessary  for  transport  purposes,  and  employ  them  in  keeping  the  existing 
roads  in  repair  and  opening  new  ones. 

3.  A  copy  of  your  remarks  regarding  the  deputation  of  officers  from  the  Commissariat 
and  Quartermaster  General's  Departments  to  (5ooch  Behar  to  consult  with  you  as  to  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  will  be  forwarded  to  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  issue  of  such  orders  as  his  Excellency  may  consider  necessary. 

4.  The  attention  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Home  Department,  will  be  drawn 
to  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  re-opening  the  telegraph  office  at  Cooch  Behar  and 
continuing  the  line  to  Buxa. 

5.  A  copy  of  your  letter.  No.  3,  dated  the  17  th  ultimo,  complaining  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  postal  arrangements,  has  been  forwarded  to  the^  Postmaster-General  of  Bengal  for 
Ireport ;  a  copy  of  your  present  remarks  will  also  be  forwarded  to  him,  with  a  request  that 
he  will  take  measures  to  render  the  postal  service  more  efficient. 

6.  "With  reference  to  your  suggestion  as  to  the  necessity  for  opening  the  road  up  to  the 
heights  near  Buxa,  I  am  to  request  that,  in  consultation  with  the  General  Commanding, 
you  will  take  measures  to  con  struct  this  road.  The  Sebundee  sappers  might,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Govomor  thinks,  be  brought  across  the  hills  to  Dalimkote,  and  thence  to  Buxa,  as 
soon  as  the  season  makes  it  safe  to  march  them. 


*  The  first  place  where  these  might  be  required  would  be  at  Chuka. 
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7.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  agrees  with  you  in  thinking  it  very  desirable  that  the 
rid^e  near  Boxa  should  be  occupied  as  soon  as  possible.  Your  remarks  on  this  subject 
wiU  be  communicated  to  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in*Chief. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  movements  of  troops  suggested  by  you,  I  am  to  observe  that  this 
is  a  matter  which  Brigadier  General  Tytler  should  determine.  But  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  fully  concurs  with  you  in  thinking  that  the  only  way  of  invading  a  country 
like  Bootan  is  by  advancing  steadily  and  deliberately  establishing  depots  as  the  forces 
advance. 

9.  With  reference  to  your  remark  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Dokiew  Pass  on  the 
Buxa  road  to  Poonakha,  I  am  to  observe  that  the  late  mission  to  Bootan  passed  the  same 
route,  and  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  hill  road  on  easy  slight  gradient.  The  Dokiew  Pass 
is  a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  and  is  very  well  sheltered.  The  troops  need  never 
encamp  on  the  ridge,  but  might  cross  it  to  Telagong.  I  am  also  to  state  that  behind 
Waugka,  which  you  recommend  for  the  advanced  post,  there  is  a  spot  from  which  the  first 
road  to  Paro  branfches.  This  point,  which  is  near  Panga,  must  be  guarded,  or  the  enemy 
would  get  into  the  rear  of  our  advanced  position. 

The  snow  seldom  falls  in  Bootan  till  •fanuary,  and  there  is  no  snow  on  the  Buxa  road 
which  would  prove  any  sort  of  impediments  to  troops. 

10.  You  should  communicate  your  suggestions  regarding  the  Artillery  to  be  employed 
to  Brigadier  General  Tytler. 

11.  With  reference  to  your  remark  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  light  pontoons 
and  small  boats  with  each  column,  I  am  to  observe  that  the  Booteahs  can  ^ways  swim 
across  their  rivers  and  cany  ropes,  so  that  the  operation  of  bridging  rivers  by  floats  and 
rafts  of  bamboo  can  be  easily  managed  without  the  aid  of  pontoons  and  boats. 

12.  With  reference  to  your  last  paragraph,  I  am  to  state  that  Brigadier  General  Tytler 
has,  it  is  believed,  returned  to  the  Dooars. 


(No.  775  E.) 

For  submission  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  copies  of 
these  papers  having  been  called  for  in  Secretary  Colonel  Norman's  letter.  No.  470,  of  the 
29th  ultimo. 

By  Order,  &c. 
Simla,  1  Septembei  1865.  (signed)        E.  Haythorne^  Colonel, 

Adjutant  General. 


From  Colonel  H.  W.  Norman^  c.  B.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Military  Depart 
ment,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Adjutant  General  (No.  106) ;  dated  Simla 
7  September  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  your  letters,  Nos.  752e.,  dated  26  August  1865,  and 
775e.,  dated  1st  instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  operations  against  Bootan  and 
certain  preparatory  measures  proposed  to  be  taken. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information' of  his  Excellency  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  ^that  the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  commencement  of 
the  road  to  the  Buxa  ridge  and  its  continuation  towards  Chuka  when  the  ridge  has  been 
cleared  may  possibly  have  a  good  effect  on  the  Booteahs,  and  in  the  event  of  the  Booteah 
overtures  being  bond^de,  the  stoppage  of  the  road  might  be  turned  to  good  purpose  as  a 
concession. 

3.  The  commencement  of  the  road  may  be  made  whenever  his  Excellency  the 
Conmiander-in-Chief  thinks  it  expedient  to  do  so. 


(No.  107.) 
Copy  of  the  foregoing  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Department  for  information. 
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From  A.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Officiating  Under  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  I^reign 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  becretary  to  Government  of  Bengal        • 
(No.  801) ;  dated  Simla,  18  September  1865. 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  noted  on  the  margin,  I  am  directed  by  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  to  forward,  for  the  infor-         j.^^^  ^^^  Secretary  to  Government,  Bengal,  to  Adjutant 
mation  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  copy  of  a     General,  No.  661  t.,  dated  4th  August. 
letter    from    the    Secretary   to    Government,    Military        From  Adjutant  General  to  Secretary,  Government,  iJen- 
Department,  No.  106,  dated  7  September.  g^l.  No.  6965,  dated  26th  August. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General  (No.  86 It);  dated  Her 
Majesty's  Yacht  "  Rotas,"  12  August  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward,  for  submission  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter.  No.  47,  dated  the  26th  ultimo,  from  the 
officiating  chief  civil  and  political  officer.  Western  Dooars,  giving  cover  to  a  translation  of 
the  reply  of  the  Court  of  Bootan  to  the  letter  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  address 
to  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  5th  June  1865,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Lance 
conveying  intelligence  which  he  gathered  from  the  messengers  sent  in  charge  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's letter.  I  am  also  desired  to  forward  a  translation  of  a  letter  to  my  address  from 
the  Deb  Rajah,  with  the  orders  passed  on  it  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

2.  Colonel  Bruce  has  been  authorised  to  exchange  prisoners,  taking  care  that  no 
Booteahs  are  sent  back  into  Bootan  against  their  will. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce^  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Western  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Bhaugulpore  (No.  47); 
dated  Cooch  Behar,  26  July  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of  Government,  a  translation  of  the 
reply  of  the  Court  of  Bootan  to  the  letter  which  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General  was  pleased  to  address  to  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  5th  Jime  1865. 

2.  I  also  beg  to  annex  a  copy  of  a  letter.  No.  63,  dated  1st  July,  from  Captain  Lance, 
to  my  address,  conveying  the  intelligence  which  that  officer  gathered  from  the  messengers 
sent  in  charge  of  his  Excellency's  letter. 

3.  On  their  way  back  they  likewise  brought  letters  from  the  following  persons : — 

1.  The  Ex-Paro  Penlow. 

2.  The  present  Paro  Penlow. 

3.  The  Ex-Soubah,  Dalimkote. 

The  purport  of  these  three  letters  generally  seems  to  be  unimportant,  the  two  former 
merely  announcing  the  forwarding  on  of  the  Deb  Rajah's  letter,  and  the  latter  stating 
that  he  wishes  to  come  down  to  see  me  as  soon  as  he  has  recovered  his  health. 

4.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  have  been  properly  translated,  I  will  report  again  on  their 
contents  should  it  appear  necessary  to  do  so. 


Translation  of  the  Bengalee  version  of  a  Letter,  received  on  the  24th  July  1^65, 
from  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan,  to  Colonel  Haughton  ;  dated  Tassissujeong,  1st  Assar 
356,  corresponding  with  the  14th  June  1865. 

I  HAVE  been  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  through  the  old  Jungpen  of 
Dalimkote  and  the  old  Lingjee  Jungpen,  ana  of  another  letter  through  Monjee  Baclay, 
which  was  received  on  the  14th  Joit,  corresponding  with  26th  May  1865. 

You  state  that  the  men  of  my  ilaka  having  committed  uncalled-for  oppression  upon  your 
ryots,  you  wrote  to  the  former  Deb  Rajah  about  it,  upon  which  he  determined  to  send  an 
intelligent  officer  with  a  view  to  settle  the  matter,  but,  being  unable  to  find  such  a  man, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  turmoil  of  war,  he  was  unable  to  ao  so.  He  accordingly  issued 
an  order  to  the  Soubahs  of  all  the  dooars  inquiring  whether  they  had  actually  conunitted 
such  oppression.  In  reply,  they  unanimously  said  that  they  never  did  so,  ana  my  prede- 
cessor was  satisfied,  for  servants  cannot  state  that  which  is  false  before  their  masters. 

From  this  fact  you  may  (should  not)  conclude  that  these  oppressions  were  conomitted 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Deb  Rajidi. 

13.  £  2  Within 
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*  This  has  not 
been  received  by 
me. 

(signed)    H»  B. 


Within  the  ilakas  of  both  the  British  and  Bootan  Governments  there  are  evil-doers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  stealing  men  from  both  sides  and  selling  them  in  various  ways.  I  think 
this  is  done  with  the  combined  counsel  of  all  these  eviWoers,  and  if  you  will  properly 
consider^  you  will  perceive  that  the  subjects  of  the  British  Government  are  as  guilty  as 
those  of  Bootan. 

With  a  view  to  settle  these  matters^  in  tibe  year  358  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  deputed  Mr.  Eden  to  the  Bootan  Court,  and  the  officers  of  this  Court  forced  Mr. 
Eden  to  sign  two  documents,  which  you  now  wish  me  to  return.  At  that  time  the  then 
Deb  Rajah  was  entirely  devoting  himself  to  reliffious  matters,  and  bome  ignorant  officers 
of  this  Court  made  merry  and  joked  with  Mr.  Eden  in  accordance  with  the  Booteah 
custom. 

At  this  the  Sahib  got  angry,  but  I  am  in  no  way  blameable  for  what  was  done,  as  it 
was  a  time-honoured  custom  of  the  Booteahs. 

He  (Mr.  Eden)  was  never  forced  to  write  these  documents ;  they  were  written  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Chief  Lama  of  Sikkim,  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  But  Mr.  Eden,  having  arrived  at  your  durbar,  said  that  these 
documents  were  false.  When  he  once  said  that  these  documents  were  good,  it  does  not 
become  him  to  call  them  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  return  them  now.  However, 
we  had  a  mind  to  send  a  suitable  man  to  settle  these  matters,  but  this  is  rainy  season,  so 
we  do  not  now  send  him.  After  the  rain  is  over  we  will  send  an  intelligent  man,  and 
you  should  send  an  intelligent  Sahib,  and  then  we' will  do  our  best.  Please  to  consider  and 
write ;  I  have  no  intention  to  quarrel,  and  have  made  up  my  mind  to  conclude  a  treaty. 

You  did  not  send  me  any  notice,  but  occupied  the  low  lands  of  my  dooars. 

Amongst  the  men  who  were  in  the  Court  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Eden  came  here,  some 
of  them  have  been  kiUed  in  the  war,  and  some  have  died  owing  to  sickness .:  how,  then^ 
can  I  issue  orders  to  them  now  ? 

While  the  fighting  was  going  on  I  devoted  ^self  to  prayers  at  Chamtokah  (monastery). 
I  have  now  ascended  the  tnrone  as  new  Deb  Kajah,  and  all  the  district  officers  are  under 
my  orders.     I  have  no  other  mind  but  to  make  peace  with  you. 

Amongst  the  men  (captives)  who  were  carried  off  to  my  hills  as  prisoners,  some  are 
dead  and  others  have  fled.  It  is  long  time  since  all  this  took  place,  and  I  cannot  find  any 
trace  of  them.     I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  for  it. 

With  regard  to  matters  in  which  Mr.  Eden  took  offence,  I  had  a  mind  to  send  a  good 
man  to  apologise  to  him,  but  I  refrain  from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  unbearable  heat  in 
the  plains,  and  as  I  hesitate  very  much  to  send  an  ignorant  man,  1  now  address  a  letter  * 
to  him  (Mr.  Eden),  which  I  hope  you  will  send  on. 

The  lands  of  Bootan  are  not  very  extensive,  and  the  revenue  is  but  small,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  poojah  of  the  god  Mohakal,  we  have  to  pay  some  revenue  to  the 
Lama  Gozuk  of  China,  which,  if  stopped,  will  be  productive  of  injury  both  to  you  and  to 
myself.  Formerly  the  Dhurm  Raj  and  East  India  Company  were  friends,  but  under  the 
circumstances  wmch  cannot  be  helped,  the  low  lands  of  the  Dhurm  Bajah  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Company,  and  it  was  through  the  intercession  of  the  Lama  Gozuk  of 
China  that  the  Company  gave  up  the  lands,  and  after  that  both  parties  were  at  peace. 
Surely  it  is  not  possible  that  this  small  bit  of  land  will  now  be  taken  possession  of  by 
them.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  we  have  not  as  yet  brought  this  to  the  notice  of  our 
Most  Noble  Gylong  Goinah. 

If  you  take  possession  of  those  lands,  we  shall  be  put  to  great  difficulties  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  poojahs  to  the  Mohakal. 

K  those  gods  are  worshipped,  it  will  be  propitious  for  you  as  well  as  for  myself;  but  if 
the  poojah  is  stopped  and  the  gods  get  angry,  it  will  be  productive  of  evil  on  both  sides* 
If  you  consider  mis,  and  have  mercy  on  Bootan,  your  name  will  be  immortalized. 

With  regard  to  the  documents  of  Mr.  Eden,  they  will  be  sent  back  with  the  above- 
named  Jungpens  as  soon  as  they  are  well. 

Seal. 


Written  by  his  Highness  the  Deb  Bajah. 


Supplement. 


matters  so  that  we  can 


In  this  supplement  I  write  to  say  that  you  should 
remain  at  peace  with  each  other  for  ever. 

I  have  received  the  letter  which  you  sent  from  Darjeeling  via  Dalimkote,  and  another 
through  a  man  of  the  Bajah  of  Sikkim,  and  a  third  through  a  hurkarah,  and  this  is  the 
reply  to  all  of  these  letters. 

1  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  hurkarah  that  you  have  asked  for  some  walnuts^ 
and  I  send  herewith  20  puns  (1,600),  which  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  accepting.  If 
you  please  send  me  one  piece  of  broadcloth  with  Company's  mark,  and  another  with  the 
purple  China  mark ;  I  shall  be  much  obliged.  If  you  send  these  through  Hozemuddy 
Hurkarah  with  a  note  stating  the  cost,  I  will  pay  him  for  the  same. 

Do  not  think  (or  believe)  otherwise. 

Seal 
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From  Captain  JV.  H,  J.  Lance,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Daling  Dooar,  to  Colonel 
H.  Bruce,  Political  Agent,  &c.,  &c..  North  Eastern  Frontier  (jSo.  63),  dated  1  July 
1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  you  the  accompanying  letters  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
Court  and  officials  of  Bootan,  viz. — 

1.  From  the  Deb  Rajah.  I    3.  From  the  Faro  Penlow  (present). 

2.  Ditto     Paro  Penlow  (old).  |    4.     Ditto  Labjah,  former  Soubah  of  Daling. 

all  to  your  address,  and  -in  reply  to  letters  from  the  Governor  General  sent  by  me  in  the 
early  part  of  June. 

2.  The  messengers  have  visited  Tassissujeong,  Paro,  &c.,  and  were  specially  employed 
by  me  to  bring  back,  after  observation,  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  present^tate  of 
affairs  in  Bootan,  and  (as  far  as  is  possible  with  a  people  so  vacillating)  intelligence  of 
future  intentions. 

3.  My  previous  reports  of  the  quiescent  state  of  the  Booteahs  and  the  absence  of  any 
intention  to  interfere  with  our  frontier  at  present  have  been  quite  confirmed,  and  as  I  can 
guarantee  the  correctness  of  any  facts  stated  by  these  informants,  I  submit  a  short  notice 
of  what  they  report  to  me  ;  it  may  be  of  service  in  judging  of  the  contents  of  their  commu- 
nications now  forwarded. 

4.  The  Paro  Penlow  informed  them  verbally  that  he  was  willing  to  exchange  a  sepoy 
and  dhobee  (of  the  11th  Native  Infantry),  now  prisoners  with  him,  for  J&la,  the  late 
Nyelo  of  Dhumsong,  and  his  brother,  Jatan. 

5.  After  leaving  our  frontier  the  me^engers  met  with  no  hindrance  till  reaching 
Tsangbe ;  there  the  Soubah  was  at  first  disposed  to  behave  rudely ;  he  was  told  that  the 
letters  were  for  the  Deb  Rajah,  came  from  the  Governor  General,  and  a  nuzzur,  as  insisted 
on,  was  given  to  him ;  after  this  the  letters  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

6.  Four  or  five  stages  brought  the  men  to  Hah,  the  Soubah  of  which  place,  after  ques- 
tioning them,  demanded  a  nuzzur  before  receiving  them,  but  at  the  same  time  fed  them 
well  and  otherwise  saw  to  their  accommodation.  Be  said  that  the  Sahibs  had  taken  the 
country  from  them,  and  that  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  supplies,  living  on  wheat  and 
barley  produced  in  land,  and  were  using  the  bark  of  trees,  instead  of  p&n  sooparee,  so 
necessary  a  luxury  to  them.  He  bared  his  breast  and  arm,  showing  some  scars  thereon, 
which  he  said  had  been  received  by  him  in  the  late  operations,  and  boasted  that  our  arms 
were  ineffectual  against  his  wadded  coat. 

7.  After  detention  for  a  short  time,  the  men  were  allowed  to  proceed,  and,  crossing 
through  snow  to  a  slight  degree,  arrived  at  Paro.  They  were  called  upon  to  present 
nuzzurs  of  three  rupees  each  to  the  old  and  young  Penlow,  and  were  then  permitted  to  be 
introduced.  They  were  well  treated,  being  given  rice,  tea,  and  (in  the  estimation  of  the 
Booteahs  a  great  delicacy)  pork. 

8.  On  presenting  the  letter  directed  to  the  Penlow,  the  Kayath  in  attendance  was  sent 
for  to  translate  it;  ne  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  (old)  Penlow,  seizing  him  by  the  back 
of  his  neck,  smnmarily  expelled  him  from  the  assembly.  Delay  was  thus  occasioned  by 
the  necessity  of  having  to  send  to  Doomna  for  Doompu  E^ayath,  who  could  not  reach  Paro 
under  three  or  four  days. 

9.  On  his  arrival  the  letter  was  read,  and  after  its  different  paragraphs  had  been 
explained,  the  (old)  Paro  Penlow  observed.  Some  of  these  people  are  aead,  others  have 
disappeared,  and  how  can  I  recover  them  ?  With  reference  to  a  portion  of  the  letter,  the 
adherents  of  the  (young)  Paro  Penlow  exclaimed,  "  If  the  British  choose  to  return  the 
dooars  to  us,  we  will  say  nothing  more  and  do  nothing  further,  but,  if  not,  we  will  continue 
to  fight.''  The  Penlow  stated  fliat  they  were  in  straits  to  a  degree  for  want  of  the  usual 
supply  of  food.     The  young  Paro  Penlow  said  but  little. 

10.  The  old  Penlow  expressed  his  individual  determination  not  to  fight,  and  said  to  those 
surrounding  him,  **  You  have  without  doubt  behaved  badly ;  you  have  done  all  sorts  of 
things  ;  you  have  broken  your  promises,  and  simply  played  with  politics  when  the  Envoy 
travelled  here  to  confer  with  the  Deb."  He  further  said  apart  to  the  young  Penlow,  "  The 
Sahibs  will  assuredly  come  and  take  the  whole  country ;  you  are  a  mere  set  of  cows  as 
regards  your  conduct  in  the  present  state  of  affairs." 

This  was  overheard  by  my  messenger. 

1 1.  An  order  arrived  in  Paro  in  a  few  days  directing  the  letters  and  men  to  go  on  to 
th.e  capital,  and  accompanied  by  Doompu  Kayath,  the  Bengalee  translator,  they  left 
Paro  and  reached  in  due  time  Tassissujeong. 

12.  A  large  nuzzur  was  demanded  before  the  men  could  be  permitted  to  see  the  King 
of  the  whole  country ;  at  least  so  it  was  explained  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  on  the 
messenger's  expressing  inability  to  comply  with  any  such  demand,  a  compromise  was 
effected  for  a  nuzzur  01  four  rupees.  The  letter  was  then  presented,  and  after  one  or  two 
jMrelindnary  questions,  the  Deb  Rajah  suddenly  drew  his  sword,  and  placing  it  on  the 

13.  B  3  ground. 
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ground,  said  **  Now  speak  the  truth ;   from  whom  does  this  letter  come  ?   the  East  India 
ompany,  or  from  Mr.  Eden^  or  the  Political  Agent,  or  not  ?  " 

He  was  told  it  was  sent  by  Government,  and  the  messengers  were  dismissed  with  the 
information  that  it  would  be  opened  the  following  day.  On  returning  to  their  quarters 
the  men  were  then  sent  for  by  different  officials  of  the  court,  such  as  the  Deb's  Zimpe, 
the  Lima's  Zimpe,  Kaling,  ana  others,  and  questioned  as  to  who  they  were,  &c.,  &c. 

13.  Next  day  the  letter  was  opened  and  read  in  court,  and  the  Deb,  who  remarked 
that  he  was  not  on  the  throne  when  the  Mission  entered  the  country,  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  receiving  a  conmiunication  from  Government,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  fight.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  write  the  Poonakha  Zimpe,  the  Ungdiforung 
Soubah,  and  the  Tongso  Pillo,  and  desired  the  messengers  to  remain  for  some  days  tifi 
answers  came  back. 

14.  He  intimates  to  the  men  that  the  Tongso  Pillo  was  anxious  for  war,  but  that  he 
(Deb  Rtyah)  would  not  permit  him  to  fight. 

15.  In  a  few  days  a  reply  was  received  from  the  Poonakha  Zimpe  stating  that  he  was 
prepared  to  act  in  full  accordance  with  the  Deb  in  whatever  course  he  might  take.  The 
Ungdiforung  Soubah  also  answered  shortly,  and  after  a  period  of  12  days  the  Deb  Raiah 
informed  the  messengers  that  they  could  return  with  his  letters,  and  that  not  hearing 
from  the  Tongso  Pillo  was  a  matter  of  no  importance,  as  he  (the  Deb)  was  ruler  of 
the  kingdom.  The  men  were  then  presented  with  12  native  rupees,  one  and  two  in  pice 
and  some  cowries,  and  dismissed  with  the  Deb's  replies.  The  Deb  Rajah  and  Court 
further  sent  some  walnuts  for  Mr.  Eden,  Colonel  Haughton,  and  myself. 

16.  On  passing  through  Paro  the  two  penlows  received  the  men,  and  giving  them  two 
letters  from  themselves  to  the  political  agent,  lumished  them  with  a  "  Rahdaree,"  and 
forwarded  them  on.  ^ 

17.  From  the  conversation  they  had  with  different  people  and  from  what  they  heard 
and  saw,  the  men  who  took  the  letters  are  tolerably  well  convinced  that  no  intention 
exists  of  making  any  attack  at  present,  but  that  operations  will  be  resumed  by  them 
in  October. 

18.  The  Booteahs  fully  expect  that  Government  will  take  the  entire  country,  many  of 
them  having  stated  their  opinion  to  that  effect  in  Durbar.  The  professions  in  iJieir 
letters  are  not  esteemed  to  be  sincere,  the  old  Paro  Penlow  being  the  only  person  who 
seems  to  possess  any  statesmanlike  ideas  amongst  the  officials  of  this  portion  of  the 
kingdom. 

19.  Notwithstanding  the  denial  of  the  Deb  Rajah,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  really, 
received  a  communication  from  the  Tongso   Pillo  previous  to  the  departure   of  ou^ 
messengers,  but  as  it  was  "  warlike,"  &c.,  it  was  not  considered  convenient  to  admit  the 
fact. 

20.  The  active  personage  in  matters  at  present  is  the  Bengalee  refugee  ;  he  las  lately 
returned  from  Nipal,  and  has  brought  back  an  answer  from  the  "  Goorkha  R^ah  "  to  1^ 
effect  that  the  latter  would  support  Bootan  in  case  of  war. 

The  Deb  Rajah  has  rejoined  that,  if  in  the  mean  time  peace  should  be  established^  well 
and  good,  but  if  not,  further  communications  will  be  made  in  September.     This  is  the 

generally  accepted  version,  the  possibility  of  being  misled  by  the  man  not  appearing  to 
ave  struck  any  one. 

21.  Communications  have  also  been  made  to  Thibet,  with,  however,  little  effect  (aa  I 
previously  reported) ;  but  as  the  men  sent  were  Booteahs,  the  Deb  has  within  the  last 
month  dispatched  this  Bengalee  with  the  hope  that  he  may  succeed  in  inducing  the 
Thibetans  to  assist  him  with  troops* 

22.  The  Tongso  Pillo,  who  has  left  Kbegumpba,  n<Mrth  of  Dewangiri,  la  now  at 
Tongso. 

23.  Lastly,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  the  messengers  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  entire  insincerity  of  the  whole  of  the  Court  in  their  profee- 
sions,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  old  Paro  Penlow* 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan ;  dated  the  let  day  of  the 

Moon  and  the  Month  of  Assar. 

Last  year,  imder  the  orders  of  the  Governor  General,  you  came  to  Bootan  to  negotiate 
with  the  Government  the  terms  of  a  treaty  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
frontier ;  you  suffered  much  trouble  on  the  way.  Certain  officers  of  the  Bootan  Govern- 
ment, in  the  name  of  the  then  Deb  Rajah,  veryfoolishly  offered  you  insult ;  this  has  made 
you  displeased  with  this  Government.  Your  previous  ignorance  of  the  state  of  affairs  iik 
Bootan  has  led  vou  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  Goyemment  that  caused  you  to  be  insulted 
and  sent  away  from  the  country,  instead  of  attending  to  the  object  of  your  miasien.     Yo» 
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are  aware  that  I  was  at  the  time  at  Simtaka ;  I  was  not  aware  what  took  place  between 
you  and  the  o£Scers  of  the  Bootan  Government  in  the  presence  of  Cheeboo  Lama  of 
Sikkim  at  Poonakha,  when^  after  negotiating  with  the  Booteah  officers,  you  signed  the 
two  treaties  or  agreements.  Shortly  after  you  had  signed  these  agreements  and  returned 
to  Calcutta,  the  British  troops  imder  Colonel  Haughton  came  and  occupied  the  dooars. 
Before  this  the  British  Government  had  written  several  letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  border,  which  received  no  attention  from  the  officers 
then  in  the  employ  of  the  then  Deb  Rajah.  It  now  appears  that  the  occupation  of  the 
dooars  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  agreements  taken  from  you,  and  this  Government 
has  been  called  upon  to  return  the  said  agreements  and  to  give  up  all  prisoners.  You 
have  been  displeased  because  these  agreements  were  taken  from  you.  The  cause  of  your 
anger  would  nave  been  just  had  the  negotiation  been  conducted  by  me.  In  the  then 
disordered  state  of  things  I  could  not  properly  communicate  with  you.  T  have  been 
newly  elected  Deb  Rajim.  Now  my  officers,  either  in  the  east  or  west  of  the  hills,  will 
not  act  against  my  orders.  I  intended  to  send  to  you  the  old  Soubah  of  Dalimkote  and 
Jungpen  Pooran,  but  could  not  do  so  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  he 
recovers,  he  will  be  sent,  and  through  him  the  two  agreements  signed  by  you  will  be 
returned.  I  hope  this  will  pacify  you,  and  that  you  will  do  nothing  to  injure  my  kingdcmi. 
You  will  also  be  pleased  to  explain  matters  to  the  Governor  General.  I  could  not  send 
you  much  of  hill  sweetmeat ;  I  send  half  a  pound  of  aknah,  which  please  accept,  and 
oblige  by  writing  to  me  about  your  health. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Chief  Civil  Officer  and  Political 
Agent,  Western  Dooars,  Bootan  (No.  697 t.)  ;  dated  Her  Majesty's  Yacht  "Rotaa,"  the 
6  August  1866. 

I  ibM  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  letter  in  vernacular  from  the  Deb 
Rajah  of  Bootan  to  my  address,  and  to  request  that  you  will  cause  it  to  be  intimated  to 
tiie  Bootan  Government  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  all  communications  regarding 
o«ir  relations  with  that  country  must  be  made  through  you. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General  (No.  1240  t.);  dated  Her  Majesty's 
Yacht  "Rotas,"  11  September  1865. 

r  AM  directed  by  the  Lieutant  Governor  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  His  *  no.  126,  dated 
Eixcellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter*  fr^m  6th  ultimo, 
the  Officiating  Political  Agent  and  Chief  Civil  Officer,  Bootan  Dooars,  with  a  oopy  of  its 
enclosure,  giving  particulars  regarding  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  of  Bootan  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  western  portions  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  say  that,  in  the  abeeAce 
of  any  mention  of  the  authority  whence  Colonel  Bruce  derives  his  information,  Ms 
estimate  of  the  possible  military  strength  of  the  Booteahs  seems  to  be  excessive. 


From  Colonel  H.  Bruce^  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan 
Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  126) ;  dated  Cooch 
Sehar,  5  August  1865. 

The  accompanying  memorandum  on  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  of  Bootan  and  the 
military  strength  of  the  western  portions  of  that  kingdom  may  be  of  interest  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  latter  part  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  His  Excellency  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 


Memoraj^dum. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  Bootan,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  record 
briefly  the"  history  of  the  tvvo  heads  of  the  present  government  of  the  country. 

The  Dhurm  Rajah  is  considered  by  the  Booteahs  as  their  spiritual  guide,  incarnate 
deity,  and  sovereign  Prince  ;  but  in  respect  to  the  internal  government  of  the  country,  or 
to  its  foreign  relatione, he  has  no  authority  whatever:  they  believe  in  his  periodical 
regeneration. 

The  late  Dhurm  Ra.jah  fled  from  the  capital  about  five  years  ago,  and  subsequently 
disappeared,  and,  when  Mr.  Eden  visited  the  Court  of  Poonakha,  had  not  been 
jfegenerated. 

13.  £4  The 
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The  Acting  Dhurm  Rajah,  Lama  Tippoo  (chief  Lama),  was  born  about  18  years  ago 
at  the  village  of  Ponthap,  two  days  journey  east  of  Tongso ;  he  is  regenerated  in  t£e 
same  manner  as  the  proper  Dhurm  Rajah,  and  assumes  full  power  during  the  minority  of 
the  latter.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  generally  leaves  definite  instructions  as  to  his 
future  birth.  As  soon  as  the  real  Dhurm  Bajah  attains  his  majority,  he  retires  to  the 
Gumpha  Monastery  as  chief  Lama,  and  leads  a  religious  life.  The  flight  of  the  late 
Dhurm  Rajah  happened  in  this  way :  it  is  the  custom  that  the  Dhurm  Rajah  shall  hold  no 
intercourse  with  tne  opposite  sex,  but  the  late  Dhurm  Raiah  was  detected  in  an  illicit 
intercourse  of  the  kind.  This  at  last  caused  a  great  scandal,  and  in  order  to  determine 
whether  he  really  had  a  superhuman  existence,  the  late  Deb  Rajah  proposed  that  he  should 
be  at  once  beheaded,  saying  that  if  blood  flowed  from  his  body,  it  would  convince  people- 
he  was  human,  but  that,  if  milk  flowed  instead,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  a  superhuman 
existence.  The  discussion  proceeded  for  some  time,  and  at  last  the  Dhurm  Rajah,  being 
thoroughly  alarmed  lest  he  should  really  lose  his  life,  fled  to  Lhassa. 

In  IJiassa  he  subsequently  died,  leaving  to  the  Ex-Paro  Penlow  the  task  of  preserving 
his  body  in  a  golden  coffin,  and  not  burning  it. 

He  announced  to  the  Booteahs  generafly  that  the  penalty  of  disobeying  these  injunc- 
tions would  be  an  invasion  of  Bootan  by  the  forces  of  his  sister  (Queen  Victoria)  and 
its  annexation. 

The  Deb  Rajah  would  not,  however,  allow  the  wishes  above  expressed  to  be  carried 
out ;  he  consequently  sent  for  the  body  and  caused  it  to  be  burnt^ 

It  is  now  known  that  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  late  Dhurm  Rajah  he  "  reappeared  " 
at  the  village  of  Dahmicha,  four  days'  march  to  the  east  of  Tongso,  and  about  six  days 
journey  from  Wandipore ;  but  his  reappearance  was  successfully  concealed  by  Limpi 
Jungpen  (his  brother)  and  Tongso  Pulo,  and  it  is  only  about  two  years  since  anything 
has  been  publicly  known  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Dhurm  Rajah,  now  aged  four  years, 
and  he  has  not  yet  been  brought  over  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  the  capital ;  and 
meanwhile,  as  is  usual,  the  Lama  Tippoo  performs  his  duties  at  the  capital.  When  the 
Dhurm  Rajah  reappeared,  the  Dahmicha  River  (Monass?)  is  said  to  have  discharged 
milk  instead  of  water  for  the  sustenance  of  the  young  child. 
The  Deb  Rajah.  The  Deb  Rajah,  by  name  Chey  Chitta,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Waugka,  near  Tassissujeon^* 

He  is  descended  from  a  poor,  but  respectable  family,  and  went  to  Tassissujeong  in  searck 
of  employment.  He  was  first  of  all  aamitted  into  the  establishment  of  Thumpho  Jungpen 
or  Thunpoah,  the  Governor  of  Tassissujeong,  as  a  common  jumkhap  (sepoy  or  peon).  In 
this  capacity  he  won  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  in  a  short  time  was  entrusted 
with  the  sale  of  the  Tangun  (ponies)  which  the  Deb  Rajah  used  annually  to  send  in  to 
Bengal,  via  the  Buxa  Dooar,  for  sale.  He  remained  at  Buxa  for  some  time  arranging 
these  sales,  and  during  this  time  showed  so  much  ability  and  such  uprightness,  that  he 
was  well  reported  of  by  everybody.  The  result  was  that  about  18  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  Soubah  of  Buxa  Dooar. 

During  a  period  of  two  years  he  managed  this  duty  so  well,  that  he  was  summoned 
back  to  tiie  Court,  and  appointed  as  secretary  to  Thumpho  Jungpen,  and,  after  continuing 
in  this  capacity  for  two  years,  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  his  master. 

During  the  Government  of  Deb  Rajah,  Kongo  Penday,  the  poor  people  of  Bootan 
were  subjected  to  terrible  oppression,  and  amongst  his  other  violent  acts  he  ordered  th6 
Dhurm  Rajah  to  be  beheaded,  as  above  explained,  on  the  discovery  of  his  incontinency. 

The  officers  and  ryots,  being  maddened  at  his  general  cruelty,  conspired  against  his 
life,  and  suddenly  made  an  attack  upon  him.  Finding  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  without  any  means  of  escape,  and  dreading  the  exasperation  which  was  raging 
about  him,  he  bethought  himself  to  commit  suicide,  which  he  did  by  leaping  from  the 
third  story  of  his  residence :  he  died  upon  the  spot. 

Cheya  Chitta  (the  present  Deb  Rajah)  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  Deb  Rajah, 
but  at  that  time  the  country  was  so  embroiled  with  intestine  squaobles,  that  after  a  trial 
for  about  six  months,  Cheya  Chitta  voluntarily  surrendered  his  post  and  retired  to  the 
Simtokah  Monastery,  situated  about  ten  miles  north  of  Poonakha,  were  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  spiritual  affairs. 

The  rebellion  continued  to  rage  without  hope  of  suppression,  and  Deb  Rajah  Nazir 
Pasha  (who  received  Mr.  Eden)  entered  upon  office,  and  as  the  rebellion  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  Mr.  Eden  reached  the  capital  and  was  maltreated  under  his  orders. 

On  the  restoration  of  order  it  was  found  that  Cheya  Chitta  was  the  only  person  likely 
at  that  time  to  be  able  to  govern  the  country  according  to  the  aj)probation  of  all  parties, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  induced  to  return  from  the  monastery  and  resume  office,  the  Ex-Deb 
R«gah,  Nazir  Pasha,  retiring  in  his  turn  to  the  monastery  at  Chey wah.  In  tiie  late  com- 
munication, however,  with  the  British  Government  it  is  always  represented  by  the  present 
Deb  Rajah  that  Nazir  Pasha  is  dead,  in  order,  it  is  supposed,  that  he  may  not  be  made  to 
suffer  hereafter  for  the  insults  to  which  he  subjected  our  envoy  and  his  mission. 
On  the  probable  ^^  ^  semi-barbarous  country,  where  at  a  pinch  every  man  would  be  made  to  turn  his 

military  strength  of  J^^^nd  to  war,  it  is  a  difficulty  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  probable 
Western  Bootan.  numbers  which  could  be  brought  together  to  oppose  an  invading  force ;  indeed,  these 
numbers  would  naturally  depend  very  much  on  the  locality  in  which  they  might  be 
employed,  and  would  vary  day  by  day,  for  their  holding  together  depends  upon  the  length 
of  time  their  food  would  last,  and  when  this  is  exhausted^  they  would,  of  course,  have  to 
retire  to  replenish  their  stock. 

If  the  assembly  was  to  be  made  about  the  capital,  the  greater  number  would  be  able  to 
be  kept  together;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  thought  necessary  to  defend  the 

approaches 
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approaches  from  the  plains,  the  danger  seeming  to  be  more  remote^  fewer  would  be 
inclined  to  attend  the  summons,  and  of  this  limited  number  a  larger  proportion  would 
have  to  be  absent  owing  to  the  greater  distance  whence  supplies  would  have  to  be 
replenished. 

The  following  number  may,  however,  be  taken  as  the  maximum  contribution  which 
could  under  any  circumstance  be  made ;  they  embrace  all  those  men  whose  legitimate 
duty  it  is  to  render  feudatory  service  in  war  to  their  respective  chieftains.  It  is  probable 
that  three-fourths  could  be  mustered  on  a  given  day  near  Poonakha,  and,  perhaps,  half 
to  oppose  an  advancing  force  at  Nurichurn  or  Chuka ;  but  these  could  only  hold  together 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  there  would  be  constant  absentees  for  the  replenishmg  of 
food,  &c. : — 

Under  Paro  Penlow. 


Paro  Penlow 

. 

. 

2,500 

Issne  Tomah 

-      40 

Baling  Jungpen  - 

- 

. 

200 

Soubah  Tomah     - 

-      40 

Tondo 

. 

. 

60 

Oocho  Tomah 

-      40 

Chamoorchee  Soubah 

L    ■ 

. 

120 

Sundoo  Tomah    - 

-      40 

Balla  Soubah      - 

«. 

• 

140 

Sara  Tomah 

-      40 

Halfgong  Tomah 
Gondii  omah     - 

. 

. 

200 

Totha  Tomah       - 

-      40 

. 

. 

40 

Longa  Tomah 

-     100 

Durbee  Penlow  - 

.. 

• 

60 

Tomah  Jungpen  - 

-     120 

Phabacka  Penlow 

. 

- 

20 

OfiBicers  and  servants    - 

-    600 

Duvab  Jungpen 
Nobacha  Soubah 

- 

: 

200 
20 

Total  strength    -    - 

-4,720 

Gadna  Tomah 

- 

- 

100 

Under  Dhurm  Raj. 

k.H  AND  Deb  Bajah. 

Deb  Rajah - 

. 

- 

1,200 

Overseer  of  Dhurm  Bajah 

-       35 

Deb  Jungpen 
Thumpho  Jungpen 
Jone  Donah 

- 

- 

200 

Lingjee  Jxmgpen 

-       30 

- 

- 

700 

Chapcha  Pemow 
Chuka  Stwart     - 

-       80 

. 

. 

120 

12 

Kallen 

• 

_ 

120 

Buxa  Soubah 

-       40 

Nama  Jungpen  - 
Deb  Rajah  Stwart 

- 

- 

140 

Oona  Jungpen    - 

-  1,200 

- 

- 

40 

Wandipore  Jungpen   - 

-  2,000 

Jemadar  of  Peons 

- 

- 

60 

Jemadar  of  Horse 

- 

. 

60 

Total  strength    - 

-  6,067 

Overseer  of  Deb  Rajah 

- 

30 

No  mention  is  made  above  of  the  eastern  division  under  Tongso  Pillo,  as  I  have  no 
reliable  information  as  yet  from  that  somewhat  remote  quarter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  should  the  country  be  invaded  by  two  columns,  the  eastern 
one  would  of  course  draw  off  all  Tongso  Pillo's  forces ;  and  should  it  be  threatened  by 
three  columns  (one  to  west  of  Buxa),  the  Paro  Penlow's  division  would  probably  be 
occupied  in  offering  opposition  to  it,  leaving  the  Deb  Rajah's  section  to  resist  the  Central 
Column. 


Cooch  Behar,     \ 
2nd  August,  1865.J 


(signed)        H.  JBruce,  Lieut.-Col., 

Officiating  Commissioner. 


Foreign  Department  (General). — No.  39. 


The  Governor  General  of  India^  in  Council,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart. ;  dated 

5  October  1865. 

We  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  accompanymg  copy  of  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  C.  U.  Aitchi&on,  late  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  relative  to  certain  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  public  press,  in  which  Mr.  Aitchison  is  charged  with  disingenu- 
ousness  and  untruthfulness  in  respect  to  the  following  passage*  in  his  Precis  of 
19th  May  1864,  regarding  our  relations  with  Bootan. — "  Mr.  Eden  seems  never 
of  any  kind  laid  before  Government." 

2.  The  above  statement,  we  have  informed  Mr.  Aitchison,  is  entirely  borne 
out  by  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office.  There  is  no  letter,  public  or  demi- 
official,  upon  the  records,  nor  was  any  received  in  the  office  at  the  period 
referred  to,  other  than  those  noted  in  the  Extract. 

13.  F  3.  We 
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3.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  forwardnig,  fov  tSat  kifavmatwiit  «£  iicr 
Majesty's  Government,  copies  of  certain  demi-o*cial  cowmuiwcalSons  regarding; 
the  Bootan  Embassy,  which  were  received  by  the  Viceroy  and  thelate  Secretary* 
to  Government  in  the  Foreign  Department,  and  which  we  have  now  thought 
proper  to  bring  officially  upon  record. 


Prcon  C.  ZZ-  Artehistm,  Esq.,  late  Under  Secretary  to  Govemment  of  hdia.  Foreign 
Department,  to  the  Secretary  to  Govemment  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
with  the  Governor  General;  dated  Lahore,  14  September  1865. 

Shortly  after  I  made  over  charge  of  the  oHSce  of  Under  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  and  had  left  Calcutta,  I  was  informed  that  I 
had  been  charged  by  name  in  the  leading  columns  of  "  The  Englishman  '^  with  disingenous- 
ness  and  untruthfulness,  in  respect  of  the  following  passage  in  my  precis  of  19m  May 
1864  on  our  relations  with  Bootan : — 

**  Mr.  Eden  seems  never  to  have  offitnally  reported  to  the  G'ovenmient  to  India  his 
departure  or  progress.  The  letter  of  2l8t  April,  received  here  on  5th  May^  appears  to 
be  the  first  official  report  of  any  kind  laid  before  Government." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  notice  of  the  matter ;  bHt  a»  the  charge  is  re- 
produced in  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  **  Westminster  Review,"  hcadea  *^  Prin- 
ciples of  our  Indian  Policy,"  and  is  repeated  in  the  leading  cohimns  of  "The  Bngfishman  "  of 
7  m  September,  in  which  the  paragraph  above  qaated  is  described  as- having  **  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  public  document  for  its  disingenuous  attempt  to  give  an  absolutely 
untrue  colouring  to  its  contents/'  I  con  no  longer  remain  silent  under  me  public  imputa- 
tion of  a  charge  the  most  offensive  and  disgraceful  that  can  be  brought  against  an  officer 
of  Government. 

I  therefore  beg  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in.  Council 
will  be  pleased  to  authorise  you  to  answer  the  following  questions,  and  to  grant  me  per- 
mission ta  publish  this  letter  and  your  reply  to  it : — 

1st.  Was  any  official  report  received  ftom  Mr.  Eden  betmwsn  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Daijeeling  and  the  date  of  his  report,  No*.  45,  of  21  st  April 
1864? 

2d.  Were  there  any  unofficial  papers  filed  with  the  official  correspondence  about 
the  Bootan  Mission  at  the  time  I  wrote  my  precis,  to  which  it  would  have  been  my 
duty'  as  Under-Secretary  to  refer  in  my  precis  of  official  papers  ? 

3d.^  Ta  not  the  passage  above  quoted  from  my  precis  dteictly  and  HterftEy 
correct  ? 

I  am  unable  here  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Bootan  Blue  Book  to  refisr  toy  but  if  Mb. 
Ederfs  earlier  report,  to-  which  reference  appears  to  be  made  in  it,,  was  unofficial,  I  tru»t 
tkst  the  unofficial  letter  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Governor  General:  **  did  n<yt  tUiik: 
tie  state  of  affidrs- unfavourable  to*  a  successful  issue,"  and  Mr.  Eden's  uaofficial  letta 
which  elicited  this  reply,  may  be  published  in  full.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  that  unofficial 
papers  cannot  be  quoted  in  justification  of  official  missions,  that  they  cannot  be  quoted  at 
all  in  official  correspondence  without  express  permission ;  and  that,  when  such  papers  are 
quoted,  more  especially  if  the  subject  to  which  they  relate  be  a  disputed  one^  copies  of 
them  should  be  furnished  in  full.  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  say  whether  Mr.  Eden  had 
authority  to  quote  or  refer  to  any  papers  not  on  the  records  of  Government,  nor  was 
I  aware  of  the  contents  of  such  papers. 

The  charge  brought  against  me  has  been  publicly  brought.  If  I  cannot  clear  myself 
from  it,  I  am  unworthy  to  continue  in  the  service  of  Government ;  I  court  the  fullest  in- 
quiry. I  am  conscious  of  having  taken  more  than  usual  care  to  give  an  impartial  precis  of 
our  relations  with  Bootan,  and  feel  confident  that  all  I  have  stated  in  respect  to  tlie  late 
mission  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  correct 

I  trust  that  I  shall  be  favoured  Avith  an  early  reply  to  this  letter,  and  that  I  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  long  under  this  unjust  and  disgraceful  charge. 


From  the  Honourable  W.  Midr^  as..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Forei«a> 
Department,  with  the  Governor  Greneral,  to  C.  U.  Aitchison^  Esq.,  late  Un^r 
Secretary  to  Govemment  of  India,  Foreign  Department  (l!?*o.  1909).;  dated  Simla> 
20  September  1865. 

Your  letter,  dated  14th  instant,  having  been  under  consideration  of  the  Ri^t 
Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  I  have  received  His.  Excellency's  com.- 
mands  to  communicate,  for  your  satisfaction,  the  following  reply  : — 

2.  The  statement  contained  in  your  precis  regartiing  the  Bootan  Embassy  is  entirely 
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borne  out  by  the  records  of  my  oflSce.  There  is  no  letter,  public  or  demi-official,  upon 
tb«  jcecovdSf  Aor  wae  any  received  in  the  office  at  the  period  re£en:ed  to,  other  ihaa 
ibi^ae  noted  in  the  ecxtraet  which  you  have  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  your  letter. 

3.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  certain  demi-official  communications  were  received  by 
ddbs  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary.  These  will  now  be  brought  upon  record  offioiaUy,  and 
copies  of  the  same  will  be  transmitted  at  an  early  date  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
lAjbonoation  of  Her  Miyesty's  Government. 


Copt  of  a  Demi-official  Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Edetiy  Envoy  to  Bootan,  to 
Colonel  H.  M.  Durandy  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Depai*tment; 
dated  Darjeeliog,  i  January  1864. 

I  HAVE  at  last  been  able  to  make  a  start  for  Bootan ;  the  camp  left  yesterday,  and 
I  shall  join  it  at  the  Teestaon  Monday.  The  Dalimkote  Soubah  has  reported  supplies,  &c., 
^  be  ready  for  ns,  and  I  fear  no  interruption  on  the  road.  The  Deb  ttajah  died  the  other 
day  after  a  lingering  illness,  which  lasted  the  whole  of  his  short  reign.  'I'he  Tongso  Pillo 
^ra8  elected  Deb  in  his  place,  but  has  declined  the  post,  preferring  the  security  of  his  pre- 
sent position ;  a  Lama  has  accordingly  been  fixed  upon  for  the  Rajahship.  All  parties  in 
Sootan  seem  to  be  now  of  one  mind,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  some 
good  and  give  a  good  account  of  my  mission. 


4Q0FT  of  a  Demi-official  Letteb  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  JEdeUy  Envoy  to  Bootan^  to 
XJolonel  H.  M.  Durand^  c.b..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Fore%n  Department ; 
diUed  Dalimkot^  16  January  1864. 

We  arrived  here  on  the  12th,  after  considerable  delay  on  the  road,  owing  to  the  frequent 
desertion  of  our  coolies,  some  of  whom  ran  away  simply  because  tiiey  had  an  advance  of 
money,  without  which  not  a  man  will  start,  whilst  others  deserted  from  fear  of  the  Bootan 
Authorities,  from  whose  territory  they  were  originally  refugees  to  Darjeeling.  The  road 
to  this  place  from  Darjeeling  is  very  good  for  a  hill  road,  and  is  certainly  very  much 
i)etter  than  the  road  tbrouffh  our  own  district,  which  runs  from  the  Teesta  to  Darjeeling. 
"We  were  received  by  the  Dalimkote  Soubah  with  such  honours  ajs  suggested  themselves 
to  his  ignorant  mind ;  he  sent  a  procession  with  musicians  and  horses  to  meet  us  and  con- 
duct us  to  our  camp,  and  fired  salutes  from  the  fort  throughout  the  day.  On  the  14th  he 
visited  me :  he  is  a  low,  superstitious,  ignorant  man,  much  inferior  in  manners  and  intelli- 
gence to  the  majoritv  of  our  own  coolies ;  his  chief  boast  was  of  the  quantity  of  wine  and 
spirit  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking.  After  some  formal  conversation,  I,  as  usual,  gave 
him  leave  to  go :  he,  however,  declined,  saying  he  had  come  to  spend  the  day  with  me, 
and  this  he  accordii^ly  did.  He  asked  frequently  for  brandy,  and  ended  by  drinking 
more  than  was  good  for  him ;  and  seeing  this,  I  was  compelled  to  ttU  his  attendants  to 
induce  him  to  leave.  He  professes  great  friendship,  but  he  evidently  wishes  to  delay  us 
here  till  he  can  make  a  bargain  for  himself  regarding  the  revenue  of  Ambarree.  I  shall, 
however,  I  think,  be  able  to  get  on  as  soon  as  Austen  returns  from  Julpigoree,  to  which 
f>lAce  I  sent  him  yesterday  for  IJie  following  reasons : — 

Ist.  To  purchase  rice  cheap,  the  price  here  being  exorbitant. 

2d.  To  examine  the  road,  to  sketch  it  into  the  map  he  is  making  of  the  qpuntry, 
and  to  open  communication  with  Julpigoree. 

3d.  To  let  the  Soubah  see  that  we  are  independent  of  him  in  regard  io  supplies, 
and  that  we  know  how  accessible  his  fort  really  is  from  Julpigoree. 

I  accompanied  Captain  Austen  as  far  as  the  plains,  and  was  back  here  to  breakfast: 
the  distance  to  the  teraie  is  not  more  than  12  miles;  the  road  is  excellent y  and  elephants 
and  oxen  heavily  laden  come  up  here  from  the  plains  every  day.  This  fort  might  at 
»nj  time  be  reached  from  Julpigoree  in  three  easy  marches,  and  guns  might  be  brought 
lip  without  any  diflSoulty.  The  reply  which  I  received  from  the  Deb  Kajah  was  very 
abort  and  imdetermined ;  it  simply  asked  me  to  tell  the  Dalimkote  Soubah  what  I  had 
come  for,  and  said  that  he  would  then  arrange  for  my  seeing  the  Deb,  &c.  I  fancy  thart 
they  hardly  knew  what  to  write ;  they  were  not  sure  with  what  intentions  we  -were 
coming :  apparently  the  Soubah  has  orders  to  send  ub  on  if  our  intentions  appear  to  be 
pacific.  The  country  is  fine  and  full  of  capabilities,  but  somewhat  neglected.  Every 
man's  hand  is  against  his  neighbour,  and  though  the  feuds  at  the  Durbar  are  ostensibly  at 
mn  end,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  moment  to  hear  of  a  fresh  outbreak  between  the 
Pillows  of  Paro  and  Tcmgso.  This  state  of  things,  though  unfavourable  to  om  progress 
in  some  respects,  is  favourable  in  others ;  both  parties  are  likelj^  to  be  desirous  of  courting 
our  favour.  The  great,  and  in  fact  the  only,  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  rationing  our  large 
camp  :  it  is  impossible  to  move  without  an  immense  band  of  cooUes. 
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Copt  of  a  Demi-official  Letter  from  Colonel  H.  M.  Durandy  c.B.,  Secretary  to  Govern* 
ment  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  to  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Bootan  Mission,  viA 
Daijeeling  ;  dated  Calcutta,  25  January  1864. 

On  receiving  your  letter  of  the  16th  January,  I  sent  it  to  the  Governor  General  for  lug 
perusal. 

I  do  not  think  the  state  of  affiiirs  unfavourable  to  a  successful  issue  to  your  mission^  and 
trust  the  result  may  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Copy  of  a  Demi-official  Letter  from  the  Honourable  A.  Edeuy  Envoy  to  Bootan,  to 
Colonel  H.  M.  Durandy  c.  b..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreijgn  Department; 
dated  Sangpen,  6  February  1864. 

I  FOUND,  on  reaching  the  head  quarters  of  the  Tongso  Soubah,  that  the  district  officers 
had  received  no  orders  to  help  me  on,  and  that  they  could  not  give  me  a  single  coolie,  or 
let  the  people  sell  things  to  us.  There  were  two  courses  open  to  me ;  either  to  move  on 
without  the  escort,  or  to  return  and  report  that  the  Bootan  Government  would  not 
receive  me.  I  have  elected  the  former.  1  have  sent  back  the  escort  to  Darjeeling,  with 
the  exception  of  15  Sikhs  and  10  Sebundees,  and  am  now  getting  on  famously,  We  have 
had  some  terribly  rough  trying  marches  through  deep  snow.]  We  have  now  reached  a 
magnificent  valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  had  to  cross  the  Machoo  river,  which  flows 
from  Phari,  in  Thibet,  via  Chownabi :  we  have  had  some  seven  marches,  durinff  which  we 
only  saw  one  small  village ;  we  yesterday,  however,  arrived  at  this  valley,  which  is  full 
of  prosperous-looking  villages  and  really  fine  cultivation ;  the  elevation  is  high,  about 
6,500  feet,  but  bullock  ploughs  are  used  without  difficulty.  The  villagers  here  are  very 
Mendly  and  well  disposed.  I  have  not  seen  the  Soubah,  but  his  servants  have  been  in 
attendance  ever  since  we  arrived  last  night,  and,  judging  from  their  conduct,  I  should  say 
he  will  be  disposed  to  be  friendly.  We  have  before  us  another  very  heavy  snowy  pass  to 
cross,  and  we  shall  then  reach  the  Paro  valley  and  all  will  be  plain  sailing.  If  I  can 
once  get  hold  of  the  heads  of  the  Government,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  reason.  Seeing  that  I  can  get  along  without  their  assistance,  they  are 
likely  to  be  far  more  ready  to  give  it :  the  people,  moreover,  seem  a  far  superior  class 
to  those  nearer  the  plains ;  they  are  more  civilised  and  hospitable  and  more  like  the 
TTiibetans.     We  are  about  six  marches  from  Paro,  nine  from  Poonakha. 


Copy  of  a  Demi-official  Letter  from  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Envoy  to  Bootan,  to 
Colonel  H.  M.  Durandy  c.B.y  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department; 
dated  Camp  Hah,  14  February  1864. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  so  far  as  the  road  is  concerned  our  difficulties  are  over. 
We  had  terrible  work  crossing  the  Taiga  Pass ;  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  thermometer 
stood  at  17,  which  was,  of  course,  very  trying  both  for  ourselves  and  the  sepoys  and 
coolies.  We  are  now  in  a  very  lovely  valley,  with  an  excellent  road  all  the  way ;  every 
stream  is  well  bridged,  and  the  centre  of  the  valley  is  as  level  as  the  Calcutta  Maidan* 
The  scenery  is  indescribably  beautiful  and  equals  anything  in  Switzerland.  The  Bootan 
Government  has  taken  no  notice  of  me  whatever  beyond  sending  verbal  messages  to  me 
indirectly  with  the  object  of  inducing  me  either  to  halt  or  return.  I  have  declined  to  take 
any  notice  of  verbal  messages,  or  of  any  communication  except  direct  from  the  Deb  Rajah. 
I  wrote  and  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  wish  to-  receive  my  friendly  visit,  he  should  say- 
so  at  once  and  in  writing ;  and  till  I  got  such  an  intimation,  I  should  proceed  steadily 
onwards  in  pursuance  with  the  instructions  I  had  received ;  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
the  friendship  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  consequences  which  would  assuredly 
ensue,  must  then  rest  with  him ;  that  I  cared  for  no  hardships  or  difficulties,  provided  1 
succeeded  in  doing  what  I  was  ordered  to  do ;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing  he  could  say 
would  induce  me  either  to  halt  or  return,  unless  he  distinctly  refused  to  receive  the 
mission.  This  he  dare  not  do ;  he  will  make  all  sorts  of  apologies  and  throw  all 
blame  on  the  local  officers :  this  they  say  themselves.  The  people  are  quite  friendly,  and 
the  Soubah  of  the  place,  who  is  the  son-in-law  of  the  Paro  Penlow,  seems  disposed  to  show 
every  civility.  All  the  Soubahs  blame  their  own  Government  much  for  the  way  they 
are  behaving ;  they  give  them  no  positive  orders  to  impede  my  progress,  neither  will  they 
give  instructions  to  assist.  We  shall  reach  Paro  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  I  shall  have  to 
stay  there  a  day  or  two.     Poonakha  is  three  marches  from  that. 
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Copy  of  a  Demi-official  Letter  from  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  Envoy  to  Bootan,  to 
Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  c.  B.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India^  Foreign  Depart- 
ment ;  dated  Camp  Paro,  24  February  1864. 

After  a  most  trying  journey  we  have  managed  to  reach  Paro  ;  the  day  after  we  reached 
Hah  a  fearful  snow-storm  set  in,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  lasted  36  hours. 
Austen,  who  was  surveying  on  the  top  of  the  Tanjon  Pass,  lost,  I  grieve  to  say,  two  men 
from  cold.  The  snow  down  in  the  Hah  valley  was  two  to  three  feet  deep ;  we  of  course 
could  not  move ;  the  Soubah  was  very  attentive,  and  we  suffered  nothing  worse  than  in- 
convenience from  the  cold.  After  waiting  a  week  for  the  snow  to  thaw  (which,  however,  it 
showed  very  little  inclination  to  do),  I  found  out  that  a  deputation  from  the  Deb  Rdah  was 
detained  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Chenlah  Pass,  having  been  sent  with  the  object  of 
taking  me  back  to  the  plains  on  some  frivolous  pretence  connected  with  the  enquiry  into 
the  charges  brought  by  our  Government,  and  counter  charges  which  the  Deb  intended  to 

{)refer.  Had  I  allowed  these  men  to  cross  the  pass  before  me,  I  should  have  been  detained 
or  a  month  at  Hah  pending  further  reference  to  the  Durbar ;  there  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  for  me  to  force  the  pass.  I  accordingly  sent  on  30  men  with  Captain 
Austen  and  Dr.  Simpson  to  tread  down  a  path  through  the  snow,  and  followed  with  the 
camp  about  two  hours  after ;  just  as  I  was  starting  the  Hah  Soubah  came,  and  said  he  had 
orders  to  stop  me  till  the  arrival  of  the  deputation.  I  declined  to  take  cognisance  of  any- 
thing short  of  a  written  letter  to  myself  from  the  Deb,  and  as  he  had  not  this,  he  said  ne 
was  helpless,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  guides,  &c.,  and  behaved  with  much  civility. 
We  could  not  reach  the  head  of  the  pass,  though  only  a  few  miles  distant,  till  six  in  the 
evening ;  the  coolies  were  exhausted  wilh  the  cold  and  wanted  to  lie  down  in  the  snow : 
we,  therefore,  had  to  remain  behind  on  the  top  of  the  pass  till  every  man  had  crossed : 
some  of  them  we  had  to  carry ;  however,  eventually  all  came  over.  There  was  a  village 
about  five  miles  below  the  pass,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  encamp  there ;  but  when  the 
descent  began  we  could  make  scarcely  any  progress ;  the  snow  was  five  and  six  feet  deep, 
and  even  where  those  in  front  had  trodden  down  a  path  of  a  few  inches  the  men  sank  over 
their  thighs  and  the  horses  up  to  their  girths ;  one  of  my  ponies  sunk  altogether,  and  was 
not  dug  out  till  the  next  day.  At  about  11  at  night  I  allowed  the  sick  and  worn  out 
coolies  to  encamp  in  bands  of  10  and  12  in  sheltered  places,  leaving  a  fiew  strong  men 
with  them  with  orders  to  keep  lar^e  fires  burning.  About  80  coolies  came  on  with  us, 
and  at  one  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  village,  having  been  marching  the  whole  day 
and  half  the  night  (15  hours)  in  snow,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  without  a 
minute's  rest  or  a  particle  of  food. 

I  am  thankful  to  say  that  we  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  The  next  morning  the  Deb 
people  came  and  brought  a  letter  saying  that  they  had  instructions  to  return  with  me  to 
the  plains  to  investigate  tlie  charges  we  had  preferred,  and  they  gave  me  an  evasive 
characteristic  letter  from  the  Durbar  to  the  same  effect,  but  really  conveying  no  intimation 
whatever  of  the  intention  of  the  Durbar.  I  saw  at  once  from  me  manner  of  these  men 
and  from  the  tone  of  the  Deb's  letter  that  their  policy  was  to  induce  me  to  return  if  they 
could,  and  if  not,  to  let  me  come  on.  I  accordingly  explained  to  them  the  object  of  my 
mission,  and  informed  them  that,  until  the  Deb  actually  declined  to  receive  a  friendly 
visit  from  me,  I  should  go  on  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  my  Government,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  throwing  any  obstacles  in  my  way  rested  on  their  heads.  The  snow  was 
the  great  bugbear  they  had  been  instructed  to  suggest  to  me,  but  this  excuse  had  been 
cut  tcova  under  them  by  my  having  crossed  the  pass  before  they  had.  One  of  the  men 
was  disposed  to  be  insolent,  but  the  chief  person  entirely  changed  his  tone  after  some 
conversation,  said  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  my  object  was  simply  to  renew  friendship 
between  the  Governments,  and  that  it  would  be  most  unbecoming  m  them  to  treat  me 
otherwise  than  as  a  friend.  The  whole  of  them  immediately  started  back  to  Paro,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  follow  the  next  day  ;  we  did  not  reach  this,  however,  the  next 
day,  but  halted  in  a  village,  where  houses  were  prepared  for  us  by  order  of  the  Paro 
Penlow,  and  the  next  day  came  on  here.  The  Paro  Penlow  seems  disposed  to  be  friendly. 
I  am  to  see  him  to-day,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sends  us  supplies,  &c.  I  hope  to  get  on 
in  a  couple  of  a  days,  and  when  once  at  Poonakha  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  long  delayed. 
This  is  a  large  place  with,  I  should  say,  3,000  inhabitants,  a  magnificent  valley  full  of 
rice,  wheat,  and  Ibarley.  The  palace  is  really  a  very  fine  building.  The  snowy  range 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Thibet  and  Bootan,  is  about  10  miles  distant ;  Chum- 
lache  is  about  25  miles  off.  I  still  hope  to  get  away  from  this  very  unpleasant  duty  by 
the  end  of  next  month. 


Copy  of  a  Demi-official  Letter  from  the  Honourable  A.  EdeUy  Envoy  to  Bootan,  to 

Colonel  H.  M.  Durandy  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department; 

dated  Camp  Poonakha,  15  March  1864. 

After  waiting  at  Paro  for  16  dajs  for  a  reply  to  my  letter,  which  must  have  reached 
the  Durbar  on  the  second  day,  I  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  proceed,  and  told  the 
Paro  Penlow  that,  if  he  would  not  let  me  go  on,  I  would  immediately  break  up  my  camp 
and  return  to  Calcutta ;  he  was  obliged,  under  these  circumstances,  to  send  me  on,  which 
he  did  in  a  very  friendly  way,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  incurred  a  great  respon- 
sibility by  so  doing.    He  abused  his  own  Government  in  the  most  vehement  terms  for 
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their  extraordinary  conduct  to  me,  and  assured  me  that,  if  they  dared  oppose  my  pro- 

frese,  I  should  have  the  support  of  every  man  at  his  disposal ;  he  especially  desired  thai 
would  hear  in  mind  that  he  had  lately  been  openly  at  war  with  the  Durbar,  and  Ihough 
now  ostensibly  on  friendly  terms,  he  had  do  share  in  ^eir  couacils,  and  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  anything  they  did.  It  was  announced  that  Commissioners  were  on  their 
way  from  the  Durbar  to  treat  at  Paro,  but  I  considered  that  quite  enough  time  had  been 
allowed  them  to  come  if  they  were  coming.  We  left  Paro  on  the  10th,  and  reached  tiiie 
on  the  l^h.  On  the  road  we  met  zinkaffs  from  the  Durbar  with  a  short  evasive  letter 
redly  having  ao  sort  of  meaning,  but  the  purport  of  which  apparently  was  that  I  should 
.*8tay  at  Paro  and  consult  with  the  zinkaffs,  with  what  end  in  view  I  oould  not  understand 
from  the  letter,  but  the  zinkaffs  said  that,  after  consulting  with  them,  envoys  of  high 
rank  would  come  from  the  Durbar.  I  was  exceedingly  angry  with  them,  and  said  that  tf 
the  Governor  Oeneral  had  widied  to  send  an  officer  to  treat  with  zinkaffs,  he  would  have 
sent  some  one  of  like  rank  ;  that  Hooording  to  our  ideas  n  zinkaff  ranked  with  a  peon  on 
fiix  rupees  a  month,  and  that  I  should,  consequently,  have  notiiing  to  say  to  any  one  of 
their  class,  and  accordingly  came  on  as  if  I  had  never  seen  them.  On  arriving  near  iSlae 
place  zinkaffs  came  out  to  meet  us  and  bring  us  into  camp,  and  supplies  have  been 
regularly  sent  and  the  ordinary  civilities  have  been  shown-;  but  as  yet  I  have  had  no 
interview  with  any  one  belonging  to  the  Durbar.  The  fact,  I  believe,  is  that  the  whole 
^Government  is  disorganised  after  the  late  revolution  ;  every  man  suspects  his  colleagues. 
The  Deb  is  a  mere  puppet,  whilst  the  actual  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  five  men,  the 
•Tongso  Pillo,  Tongoo  Zoonpoon,  Poonakha  Zoonpoon,  Angdiforung  Zoonpoon,  and  Joom 
Kaling ;  they  are  all  heads,  except  the  Angdiforung  Zoonpoon,  and  he  will  arrive  to-day, 
and  then  I  hope  we  shall  get  some  work  dene. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  friendly  than  the  Paro  Penlow  was  latterly ;  we  were 
allowed  to  go  all  over  the  fort  when  we  liked,  and  a  day  never  passed  without  his  asking 
io  see  some  of  us :  he  gave  permission  to  Dr.  Simpson  to  take  photo^aphs  of  the  interior 
of  the  fort,  and  offered  to  sit  himself,  though  on  our  first  arrival  mej  would  not  even 
consent  to  the  camera  being  put  up  in  our  own  camp. 

I  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  10  days  I  shall  get  a  treaty  out  of  the  Deb,  and 
he  able  to  start  back. 


X4j;tter  from  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal ;  dated  Simla,  18  September  1863. 

I  SEE  an  article  in  the  "  Westminster  Review  "  attacking  me  about  the  policy  pursued 
towards  Bootan  among  other  matters.  HLad  I  been  in  time,  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 
I  should  have  attempted  to  prevent  the  mission  coming  off  when  I  arrived.  In  common 
decency  I  was  bound  to  support  the  arrangements  which  the  Government  had  made. 
But  from  the  first  E-eport,  demi-officially,  which  Eden  made  to  you,  and  which  you  sent 
on  to  me,  I  began  to  anticipate  mischief,  and  very  soon  after  consulted  you  on  the 
-^pediency  of  recalling  him,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  I  have  no  wish  to  cast  any  blame 
on  Eden ;  on  the  contrary,  with  the  one  exception  that  he  might  wisely  have  come  back 
from  Paro,  or  even  before,  I  think  he  did  all  he  could  do,  and  omitted  nothing  which 
might  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  But  at  Paro  he  there  saw 
unmistakably  that  the  Booteah  authorities  did  not  want  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  take 
on  either  his  guard,  or  the  presents  which  might  have  conciliated  the  Booteah  chiefs. 


l/ETTER  from  His  ExceUency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  to  His  Honor  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal ;  dated  Simla,  20  September  186^. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  18th,  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  copies  of 
all  demi-official  letters  you  may  have  shown  me  last  year  on  Bootan  affairs.  I  used  to 
return  them  to  you  after  perusal,  discussing  their  contents  with  you  from  the  tame  I 
perceived  that  any  danger  was  likely  to  arise  from  his  (Mr.  Eden's)  advance  into  the 
opuntry. 

The  only  note  of  yours  I  can  find  on  these  matters  is  one  of  the  I6th  February  1864. 
K  you  wrote  me  any  others,  pray  send  copies  also. 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  to  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General ;  dated  Bhaugulpwe,  25  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  your  letters  of  the  18th  and  20th. 

The  letters  which  Eden  wrote  me  after  he  set  out  on  his  mission  are  in  Calcutta^ 
but  I  will  send  for  them  immediately,  and  let  you  have  a  copy  or  extracts  of  such  as  bear 
pn  the  question  of  his  advance  to  Poonakha,  as  well  as  of  those  I  wrote  him  in  reply.  I 
remember  writing  him  one  letter  after  seeing  you  on  tius  subject  of  his  letters  from 
'Palimkote  encouraging  him  to  proceed,  but  waving  everything  to  hk  disctetion,  and 
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SBmaamg  kim  thst,  if  he  taimed  baek^  it  would  not  neccssarilj  expose  him  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Qovemment* 

Her  wmto  to  D«raad  firomr  Dalimkote,  and),  os  the  receipt  of  an  encouraging  reply  from 
him,  pudied  on  to  the  capital. 

I  always  thought  that  your  impression  of  Eden's  conduct  in  going  onfrom^  Paro  must^ 
hfli^e  been  founded  on  some  error  of  facty  and  this  appears  to  be  so  from  your  present 
letter j  for  he  left  neither  hi»'  gnaard  nor  his  presents  at  Paro,  He  reduced  his  guwrd 
shortly  after  leaving  Dalimkoter  but  all  the  men  whom  he  took  to  Paro  he  took  on  witk 
him  to  Poonahha.  So  with*  the  presents,  they  were  left  not  at  Paro  but  at  Sipchu,  close 
to  Dalimkote,  not  because  of  opposition,  but  for  want  of  coolies  {see  paragraphs  30  and 
3-1  of  his  Report  of  20th  July).  So  fisu-  from  leaving  the  presents  at  Paro,  it  was  at  Para 
tkKt  he  sent  back  for  them,  and  they  followed  him  safely  all  the  way  to  Poonakha  under 
tbe  charge  of  one  of  hie  own  Darjeeling  sepahees^  If  he  had  had  his  presente  with  him^ 
al  Paro,  he  could  and  would  have  taken  them  on  with  him  to  Poonakha  at*  easily  as  he 
took  on  everything  else.  The  Paro  Penlow  gave  him  all  he  wanted,  and  would  havff 
^yen  him  as  many  coolies  ashe  midit  have  asked  for.  Instead  of  opposing  his  advance^ 
rae  Paro  Penlow  encouraged  it,  and.  told  him  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  return  t& 
Sarjeeling  without  coming  to  some  anderatanding  with  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  {see 
paragraph  38  of  his  Report  dated  20  July). 

I  see  that  some  of  the  up-countrj  papers  attribute  the  authorship  of  the  article  in  the 
**  Westminster  "  to  Eden.  He  wishes  me  to  say,  though  there  is  hardly  any  necessity 
for  it,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  article,  or  with  any  part  of  it,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  that  he  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  writer  and  of  the  source  firom  whence  he 
may  have  derived  his  impressions  apart  from  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book. 


LuTTBH  from  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Crovemor  of  Bengal  to  His  Excellency  the ' 
Viceroy  and  Grovemor  General ;  dated  Bhaugulpore,  28  September  L8661 

In  a  separate  packet  addressed,  to  Dr.  Hathaway,  1  have  sent  you  extracts  from  Eden's 
correspondence  with  me  from  the  time  he  reached  Dalimkote  on  his  way  into  Bootan,  to 
the.  time  of  his  arrival  at  Poonakha.  All  Eden's  letters,  or  nearly  all,  except  the  first  of 
tke  series,  you  saw  or  heard  at  the  time,  and  my  answers  were  written  after  a  talk  with 
you  on  the  subject. 

You  will  observe  that  my  letters  of  the  1st  and  4th  February,,  written  in  reply  to  those 
he  wrote  to  me  from  Dalimkote,  did  not  reach  him  till  after  his  arrival  at  Paro,  and  that 
the  tone  of  them  was  calcul.ated  to  confirm  the  impression  he  received  from  Durand's  note 
at  Dalimkote  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Government  that  he  should  ^oceed,  provided 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  do  so.  He  was  far  more  hopeful  of  success  at  Paro  than  he  was 
at  Dalimkote,  or  at  any  previous  stage  of  his  journey.  He  was  assured  of  the  support  of 
the  Paro  Penlow,  and  thou^  the  Durbar  had  shown  an  unwilliagness  to  receive  him, 
they  had  absolutely  refused  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  desiring  him  to  return.  It  has, 
therefore,  always  seemed  to  me  that  Eden  was  right,  under  the  circumstances,  in  going  on 
from  Paro,  and  that  if  the  Government  approved  of  his  conduct  in  other  respects,  he 
deserved  their  unqualified  support 

My  correspondence  with  Eden  was  of  course  quite  confidential,  and  as  such  I  send 
it  to  you. 

The  only  notes  of  mine  to  you  which  I  can  find  (except  that  of  the  16th  February)  are 
two,  one  of  the  8th  March  forwarding  Eden's  letter  from  Paro,  probably  of  the  24th 
February,  and  another  of  the  29th  March,  enclosing  his  letter  from  Poonakha :  copies  of 
these  I  enclose.  • 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden;  dated  Dalimkote,  14  January  1864. 

We  arrived  here  all  right  on  the  12th,  after  some  very  troublesome  marches  and  great 
difficulty  owing  to  constant  desertion*  of  coolies.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  anxiety  having  to 
mave  such  a  large  camp  in  a  country  which  produces  nowhere  at  one  place  sufficient  to 
gLve  us  a  day's  fcod.  The  Soubah  here  provides  us,  with  much  diflSculty,  with  rice  for  our 
coolies,  and  our  own  food  and  the  sepoy's  food  we,  of  course,  have  to  carry  with  us.  I 
think  of  sending  Austcm  down  to  Julpigoi^e  to  bring  up  some  rice,  as  the  prices  here  are 
ruinous ;  indeed,  I  am  obliged  to  buy  it  and  sell  it  to  the  coolies  at  a  lower  rate  than  I  pay 
for  it.  Austeu  could  get  to  Julpigoree  in  15  hours.  Elephants  come  up  here  daily  from 
the  plains  with  rice ;  the  road  is  excellent,  The  Soubah  received  us  with  great  honour,  a 
band;,  salutes,  &c.,  and  he  is  at  this-  time  coming  down  from  the  fort,  with  a  most  absurd 
retinue,  shouting,  screaming,, M^d  laughing  to  nighten  away  the  devils:  an  absurd  band 
is  marching  in  front,  and  e^^etj-  50  yards  they  stop  to  shout.  Simpson  is  going  to  take  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  our  tents  as  he  comes  up,  and  will  send  you  one  to-morrow. 
I  think  the  Soubah: will  help  us  on^  he  professes  great  friendship,  but  the  Deb's  reply,  which 
I  received  two  days  ago,  was  an  unmeaning,  uncertain  kind  of  thing,  asking  me  to  tell  the 
Soubah  the  object  of  my  mission,  &c.,  una  that  the  Soubah  would  then  arrange  with  me, 
if  satisfactory,  to  proceed  to  PoonAha.     The  Soubah,  however,  has  explained  the  object 
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-ef  the  mission,  and  daily  expects  an  order  to  send  me  on ;  the  people  however,  have  abso- 
lutely no  notion  of  the  value  of  time.  I  should  any  way,  however,  have  to  delay  here 
and  arrange  a  dep6t  for  the  supply  of  our  camp  ahead  in  the  case  of  the  supplies  there 
running  short.  I  always  think  a  series  of  depdts  the  best  arrangement,  as  it  gives  Ae 
coolies,  d&k  runners,  &c.,  confidence. 

This  is  a  curious  place  ;  the  fort  is  upon  a  high  precipitous  neck  of  land,  and  for  their 
style  of  warfare  a  very  strong  place,  but  a  couple  of  shells  would  knock  the  whole  place 
to  pieces.  There  are  200  sepoys  here,  common  coolies,  the  only  distinction  being  that 
they  have  a  pugree  on  their  heads ;  they  are,  however,  fine  fellows,  but  seem  to  be 
swaggering,  lying,  thieving  billies ;  the  villagers,  as  might  be  expected,  are  very  superior 
to  the  Soubah's  people.  I  have  got  a  great  deal  of  imbrmation  from  some  Thibet  mer* 
chants,  who  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  about  the  country,  and  seem 
clever,  honest  fellows  enough.  The  country  is  a  fine  country  and  capable  of  much,  but  just 
round  here  there  are  very  few  villagers.  There  are  lots  of  Bengalees  constantly  coming 
up. 

I  have  just  had  m^  interview  with  the  Soubah ;  he  is  a  stupid,  impracticable  brute,  and  I 
had  great  difficulty  m  getting  rid  of  him ;  he  kept  asking  for  brandy,  and  ended  by  get- 
ting rather  drunk.  What  he  is  driving  at  is  to  get  the  Ambaree  Revenue ;  of  course,  this 
I  can't  give  till  I  have  got  all  I  want.  ♦  •  #  » 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden\  dated  Dalimkote,  22  January  1864. 

"We  are  still  here ;  the  rice  purchased  by  Austen  is  coming  in  fast,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
a  good  depot  here:  it  is  one-sixth  the  price  of  what  we  were  getting  here.  I  can  go  on 
comfortably  knowing  I  have  this  to  tall  back  on.  We  have  opened  out  the  road  to 
Julpigoree,  and  chowkeydars  go  backwards  and  forwards  with  letters  without  fear — a 
thing  they  would  not  have  done  oefore  for  their  lives.  I  have  immense  difficulties  to  deal 
with  in  the  work  before  me.  You  cannot  conceive  the  trouble,  annoyance,  and  obstruction 
each  day  brings  forth.  *  *  •  *       I  am  determined 'to  go  on  in 

spite  of  all,  and  get  what  I  want.  I  have  now  got  the  Dalimkote  man  completely  under 
my  thumb  ;  he  fully  understands  the  advantages  to  be  got  by  compliance,  and  the  certain 
and  sure  consequences  of  non-compliance :  he  is  doing  all  he  can  now  to  forward  my 
views,  but  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  convince  him,  or  rather  to  make  him  understand 
and  believe  me.  K I  can  get  hold  of  the  other  men,  I  can,  of  course,  get  them  round  too, 
but  the  thing  is  to  get  at  them.  The  Chiefs  all  wrote  to  the  Dalimkote  Soubah  asking  him 
what  he  meant  by  admitting  me  into  the  country,  and  telling  him  to  settle  with  me  and  let 
me  go  back  at  once :  the  letter  ^of  the  despatch  of  which  I  have  heard)  he  showed  to 
Cheeboo,  as  well  as  his  answer,  which  was,  that  he  had  admitted  me  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  and  because  they  had  given  him  no  orders  one  way  or  the  other ;  that  he  had 
thoroughly  ascertained  the  object  of  the  mission  ;  that  our  demands  were  reasonable  and 
just,  and  very  favourable  to  Bootan ;  that  he  had,  therefore,  taken  on  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  helpmg  me  on  without  waiting  for  a  further  answer  from  the  Durbar ;  that  if  the 
Durbar  refusecT  to  receive  me,  they  should  write  to  me  and  say  so  themselves,  and  that  I 
could  then  return,  but  that  they  must  take  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a  course 
on  their  own  heads.  He  is  collecting  coolies  for  me  to  supply  the  place  of  runaways,  and 
I  now  hope  to  get  on.  I  don't  fear  their  stopping  me,  for  I  hear  that  thev  tried  the 
sortes  Virgilian(B  with  their  almanac ;  the  result  was — "  If  you  don't  make  iriends  with 
the  I  Company,  you  will  lose  your  country."  They  then  appealed  to  the  Dhurm  Rajah 
(an  infant),  with  a  precisely  similar  result  The  late  Paro  Penlow,  who  was  much  re- 
spected as  a  saint,  when  dying,  about  a  year  ago,  said  on  his  death-bed — **  Whatever  you 
do,  now  that  you  have  no  old  men  in  the  Government,  don't  quarrel  with  the  English,  for 
it  is  written  in  our  book  that  the  country  must  one  day  be  theirs:  put  this  off  as  long  as 
you  can."  Knowing  what  ignorant  superstitious  animals  I  have  to  deal  with,  this  all 
makes  me  feel  sure  that  whatever  faces  they  may  make  in  anticipation,  they  know  that 
they  will  have  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill,  and  I  know  that  they  are  making  preparations, 
which  show  they  feel  sure  I  shall  come  on  and  have  to  be  received ;  in  the  mean  time  no  one 
will  act  as  Deb.  #  ♦  #  •  ♦ 

Since  writing  the  above  the  Soubah  has  sent  a  man  down  about  some  of  the  elephant 
cases;  two  of  the  captive  mahouts  declare  that  thev  are  not  captives  at  all,  but  are 
natives  of  this  place,  and  don't  wish  to  go  back  to  their  old  master,  who  was  a  servant  of 
the  Bootan  Government,  and  bolted,  the  Soubah's  people  say,  with  2,000  rupees  of 
revenue,  and  then  attempted  to  raise  a  force  in  our  territory  to  attack  the  Soubah.  One 
day,  finding  his  elephants  in  their  teraie,  they  carried  them  off  as  a  hostage  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  missing  revenue,  and  told  Donough  at  the  time  that  they  had  done  so.  In 
nearly  every  case  I  suspect  the  Bootanese  outrages  are  in  accordance  with  their  ideas  of 
the  law  of  reprisals.  I  shall,  however,  I  hope,  make  them  give  them  up.  The  Soubah 
has  been  putting  forth  a  feeler  as  to  whether,  if  he  were  to  revolt  and  take  Mynagoree,  we 
would  consent  to  attach  Dalimkote  and  Mynagoree  to  British  Territory,  keeping  him 
as  Soubah.  I,  of  course,  snubbed  him.  The  met  is  there  is  just  now  '^no  Government 
here,  and  all  these  men  are  trying  to  provide  for  themselves.  Bootan  will  split  up  before 
long  into  some  20  petty  States,  I  expect. 
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Letter  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated 

1  February  1864. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  you  for  your  two  letters  from  Dalimkote ;  the  first  was  followed  by 
one  from  Colonel  Mulcaster  reporting  that  Captain  Austen  had  made  his  appearance  at 
Julpigoree,  and  would  speedily  join  you  with  the  requisite  supplies. 

Your  second  I  read  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  me  in  thinking 
that  there  was  nothing  in  your  statements  to  lead  to  any  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  you  have  to  contend  with,  the  objects  of  your  mission  may  be  successfully 
accomplished,  or  to  afford  ground  for  interfering  with  your  discretion.  At  the  same  time 
he  desired  me  to  say  that  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  any  apprehen- 
sion that,  if,  in  consideration  of  all  circumstances  that  may  arise,  you  should  think  it  the 
more  prudent  and  dignified  course  to  abstain  from  pushing  your  endeavours  to  negotiate 
with  a  Government  which  has  no  head,  and  to  return  re  infecta^  such  a  course  will  neces- 
sarily be  disapproved  by  the  Government,  or  expose  you  to  the  imputation  of  failure. 
You  must  be  guided  entirely  by  your  own  judgment,  and  feel  assured  of  the  support  of 
the  Government,  whatever  may  be  the  result.  For  my  own  part,  I  quite  approve  of  your 
determination  to  go  on,  feeling  sure  that  your  ability  and  determination  will  enable  you 
to  overcome  greater  obstacles  than  those  by  which  you  have  yet  been  impeded,  and  that 
the  Bootan  Chiefs,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  receive  an  envoy  from  our  Govern- 
ment, will  not  dare  to  oppose  vou  openly,  and  will  eventually  agree  to  all  the  terms  you 
are  prepared  to  offer  them.  The  support  of  the  Dalimkote  Souban  is  a  great  point  gained. 
He,  of  course,  will  benefit  more  than  anyone  else  by  the  successful  result  of  the  mission. 
His  cool  proposal  to  make  himself  independent  of  Bootan  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  must  be  of  great  importance  to  keep  him  in  good  humour  till  your  return  from 
the  capital. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  preserve  satisfactory  relations 
with  Bootan  is  by  having  an  agent  at  Tassissujeong,  through  whom  all  representations  can 
be  made  to  the  Government,  whatever  its  constitution  may  be,  and  that  the  treaty  is  of 
little  importance,  unless  we  have  some  practical  means  of  causing  its  provisions  to  be 
observea.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Governor  General  is  convinced  of  this,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  you  are  in  favour  of  appointing  an  agent  with  the  ordinary  powers 
of  a  foreign  representative,  but  absolutely  interdicted  n*om  interfering  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Bootan,  the  measure  would  be  favourably  considered. 

I  trust  that  by  this  time  you  have  completed  your  arrangements,  and  are  moving 
forward.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  you  can  be  at  Darjeeling  again  in  all  next 
month. 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  Dalimkote,  28  January  1864. 

Just  one  line  to  say  that,  after  an  immense  expenditure  of  diplomacy,  I  have  arranged 
everything  for  my  onward  progress,  and  go  on  to-morrow  towards  Poonakha :  the  people 
are  ignorant  and  suspicious  oeyond  all  conception.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  half  mv  escort 
behind;  they  involve  so  many  coolies,  and  the  coolies  are  constantly  bolting  ana  cause 
anxiety  and  delay.  I  have  laid  in  a  good  store  of  rice,  &c.,  and  formed  a  supply  depot. 
The  Soubah  has  agreed  to  give  up  our  elephants  within  his  jurisdiction  and  enter  into  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  negotiation.  The  seven  Sirdars  at  Poonakha  endeavoured  to  induce 
me  to  return  to  Daijeeling,  and  promised  to  come  and  treat  there.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
hear  of  this.  I  have  got  100  coolies  from  the  Soubah  to  supply  the  place  of  runaways, 
and  I  hope  now  to  be  able  to  progress  daily  without  stoppages  till  we  get  to  Paro.  The 
Pare  man  is  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  Government,  and  has  sent  me  no  indication  of 
his  feelings  towards  the  Mission ;  the  only  way  is  to  walk  straight  on,  however ;  they 
have  a  very  wholesome  dread  of  the  Sikhs. 


Letteb  to  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  4  February  1864. 

I  HOPE  you  managed  to  get  on  from  Dalimkote  on  the  29th  as  you  expected,  and  that 
nothing  will  happen  to  stop  you  (unless  it  be  for  two  or  three  days  at  Paro)  till  you  reach 
Poonakha  and  confront  the  seven  Sirdars,  who  appear  to  represent  the  Government  of 
Bootan 

•  •  •  •  •  •'•  • 

The  message  from  Poonakha  intended  to  persuade  you  to  return  to  Daijeeling,  and 
promising  to  come  and  treat  there  shows^  I  think,  that  the  Sidars  are  in  a  fright,  and  will 
Die  found  amenable  when  you  meet  them.  Of  course^  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  push 
on,  unless  by  so  doing  you  should  risk  your  own  safety  or  that  of  any  of  your  party,  which 
at  present  seems  most  improbable.  It  is  quite  certain  that  you  cannot  negotiate  success- 
fully anywhere  but  at  the  capital,  and  their  very  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  Mission  will 
induce  liie  Government  to  be  compliant. 
13-  G 
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I  hope  you  will  find  the  Paro  man  as  manageable  as  him  of  Dalimkote.  What  of 
Cheeboo  ? 

Note  by  Mr.  Beadon. 

(On  the  6th  February  Mr.  Eden  wrote  to  Colonel  James  alluding^  to  a  report  he  had 
heard  that  the  Government  thought  he  had  been  dilatory  in  his  proceedings,  and  had 
delayed  too  long  at  Darjeeling  and  Dalimkote.) 


Lbtter  to  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  16  February  1864. 

I  AM  delighted  to  hear  by  your  letter  to  James  of  the  6th  February  (Mechir,  siai 
marches  from  Paro  and  nine  from  Poonakha)  that,  in  spite  of  the  serious  difficulties  yoir 
have  met  with,  you  are  well  on  your  way  to  the  capital.  I  see  that  you  dispatx^hed  your 
letter  on  the  7th  from  Sangher,  a  march  further  on,  in  a  more  civilized  country,  where  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  report  and  get  supplies. 

The  coolies  seem  to  be  your  great  difficulties,  and  as  you  had  two  more  marches  through 
the  snow,  I  shaU  be  anxious  for  the  next  account.  I  hope  you  have  succeeded  in  gettiny 
some  covering  for  the  feet. 

If  you  have  received  my  letters  you  will  have  been  assured  that  I  never  complained  of 
the  dilatoriness  of  your  proceedings,  or  thought  that  you  could  have  moved  on  a  day  sooner 
than  you  did.  I  can  assure  you  too  that  no  one  here,  no  one  I  mean  to  whom  I  have 
spoken,  including  Durand,  ever  supposed  that  you  could  have  accomplished  your  arduous- 
journey  with  greater  dispatch.  ♦#*•♦♦♦ 

The  Governor  General  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  progress.  I  calqulate  that  you 
were  at  Paro  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  may  be  at  Poonakha  (if  Poonakha  is  your 
destination,  and  not  Tassissujeong)  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

I  hope  you  will  remember  your  friend  the  Soubah  of  Jonksa,  who  refused  to  help  yon 
in  your  distress,  when  you  have  successfully  negotiated  the  treaty  (about  which  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt),  and  are  on  your  way  back  to  Darjeeling :  he  will  be  ready  enough  to 
assist  you.  By  that  time  I  hope  the  snows  will  have  melted,  and  the  coolies,  being  on 
their  way  homeward,  will  show  no  inclination  to  desert. 

Thuillier's  map  is  a  perfect  blank  along  your  whole  line  of  march,  so  that  it  is  impo»- 
fflble  to  trace  your  progress,  but  I  suppose  Captain  Austen  furnishes  the  Surveyor 
General's  Office  with  a  rough  sketch  as  he  goes  along. 


Lettee  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  Camp  Hah  (one  and  a  half  march 

from  Paro),  14  February  1864. 

We  arrived  here  yesterday.  This  is  the  residence  of  a  Soubah,  who  is  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Paro  Penlow.  It  is  the  most  thoroughly  lovely  place  I  ever  set  eyes  on,  and 
Simpson  says  it  equals  anything  he  has  seen  in  Switzerland.  Our  yesterday's  march  wa» 
throughout  up  the  lovely  valley,  which  is  as  flat  as  the  maidan  of  Calcutta,  and  about 
Aree-fourths  of  a  mile  broad;  facing  us  is  a  snowy  range  (the  hills  next  to  Chunalari); 
the  valley  is  studded  with  the  most  picturesque  villages ;  the  houses  are  three-  and  fotrr- 
storied  houses,  with  fine  carved  wooden  verandahs  and  single  roofs,  the  very  counterpart 
of  a  first- class  Swiss  cottage ;  up  the  centre  of  the  valley  is  a  fine  broad  clear  stream, 
running  very  quietly  and  smoothly  :  a  few  thousand  rupees  would  make  it  navigable.  All 
along  the  tops  of  the  hills  are  large  monasteries ;  the  road  is  equal  to  any  district  road  in 
Bengal,  and  is  really  well-bridged  and  metalled  throughout :  there  is  a  bridge  and  revet- 
ment here  to  confine  the  stream  within  limits  which  would  do  credit  to  any  trained 
engineer.  The  Bootan  Government  continue  to  ignore  me :  every  attempt  is  made  to 
delay  me,  frighten  me,  and  induce  me  to  go  back.  I  only  make  one  answer :  "  Let  the  Deb 
write  to  me  and  say  he  declines  to  receive  the  mission,  and  I  stop  at  once ;  but  I  shall 
take  no  notice  of  any  verbal  message,  or  of  the  wishes  of  any  local  authority  in  respect  to 
my  movements."  I  have  twice  written  to  the  Deb,  but  he  dare  not  stop  me;  he  wants 
to  throw  the  odium  of  so  doing  on  his  subordinates,  and  of  this  they  complain  very  unre- 
servedly. The  great  bugbear  thrown  in  my  way  was  the  snow,  but  this  we  have  now 
crossed,  and  they  will  find  it  hard  to  raise  new  difficulties.  The  crossing  of  the  Sargin 
Pass  was  very  difficult ;  the  snow  was  deep  and  the  thermometer  was  only  17,  which  was 
somewhat  cold  for  bivouacking ;  the  height  of  our  camp  was  11,700  feet ;  of  course  we  had 
to  walk  the  whole  way  through  the  snow  for  two  days.  We  can  now  ride  for  the  first 
time,  but  both  my  ponies  and  several  others  in  camp  have  been  poisoned  with  the  laurus- 
iinums.  There  is  very  little  jungle  here,  but  the  hill  sidee  have  a  scanty  clothing  of  fine 
pines  and  firs ;  there  is  plenty  of  laurel,  ivy,  &c.,  about,  and  one  miffht  be  in  Derbyshire 
if  it  were  not  for  the  snowy  hill  tops.  We  are  about  the  height  of  Darjeeling,  but  the 
whole  valley  is  as  flat  as  it  can  be ;  it  would  make  a  wonderfid  sanitariunL  Sieep  aad 
cattle  plentiful. 
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Letter  to  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  27  February  1864. 

I  WAS  glad  to  get  your  letter  of  the  14th  from  the  happy  valley  of  the  Hah,  which 
must  have  seemed  like  paradise  after  yonr  trying  journey  across  the  mountains.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  snow  will  have  melted  before  you  return. 

I  keep  the  Governor  General  informed  of  your  progress,  and  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  it; 
but  I  shall  be  ^lad  to  be  able  to  tell  him  that  you  have  got  at  the  Deb,  and  that  he  has 
received  you  with  proper  consideration. 


Letteb  from  tihe  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  Camp  Paro,  24  February  1864. 

^  We  arrived  here  on  the  22d  after  such  marching  as  I  imagine  no  Europeans  have  had 
•ince  the  Cabul  war.     On  my  arrival  at  Hah,  the  residence  of  a  Soubah,  things  began  to 
look  a  little  more  promising :  the  Soubah,  who  is  son-in-law  of  the  Paro  Penlow,  was 
exceedingly  civil,  sent  us  supplies,  &c.,  and  came  to  see  me  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Paro 
Paalow,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him.     The  day  after  our  arrival,  however,  there  came  on  a 
Biost  terrible  snow  storm,  which  lasted,  with  thunder,  lighliiing,  and  a  fearful  amount 
of  wind,  for  36  hours  wiAout  a  lull :  it  left  two  feet  of  snow  all  round  our  tents,  and 
dbsed  up  the  passes  before  us  and  behind  us ;  we  could  not,  of  course,  move :  the  Soubah 
lumself  came  down,  with  all  his  family  and  garrison,  and  built  huts  for  us  and  for  the 
sepoys.     After  waiting  six  days  for  the  snow  on  the  Choolah  (not  Chillah)  Pass  to  melt, 
I  obtained  information  that  one  of  the  chief  oflScers  of  the  Paro  Penlow,  and  two  special 
commissioners  from  the  Deb  Kaja,  were  coming  to  stop  me,  but  were  detained  by  the  snow 
en  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass.     Now  I  felt  convinced  that  if  they  once  get  across,  they 
would  keep  me  delayed  on  one  pretence  or  another  for  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month  ;  so 
I  determined  to  anticipate  them  and  force  the  pass.     After  starting  off  Austen  and  Simp- 
son with  50  men  to  tread  down  the  snow,  the  Soubah  came  down  and  said  that  he  had 
orders  to  stop  me  till  these  men  came.     I  said  I  had  waited  seven  days  and  could  not  stop 
an  hour  longer ;  if  the  Deb  did  not  wish  me  to  come  on  he  should  write  and  say  so.     The 
old  Soubah  admitted  that  I  had  every  ground  for  complaint,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  no  orders  to  use  force,  and  thatne  could  not  do  less  than  send  men  to  show  me  the 
road,  which  he  did,  and  I  started  about  10  a.m.     After  marching  up  the  hill  till  three, 
I  overtook  Simpson  and  Austen,  still  on  this  side  of  the  pass :  the  snow  being  about  four 
or  five  feet  deep,  I  felt  that  our  only  chance  of  safety  was  to  keep  moving,  and  I  therefore 
moved  on,  hearing  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  there  was  at  no  very  great  distance 
a  village.     At  about  six  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  head  of  the  pass,  a  wretched  bleak 
spot,  without  a  tree,  snow  six  feet  deep,  and  you  may  imagine  the  cold  when  I  tell  yom 
liiat  the  thermometer  before  we  left  the  vjdley  where  we  had  been  encamped  was  13  ". 
The  coolies  were  beginning  to  give  way  and  wanted  to  lie  down :  if  this  had  been  allowed 
we  should  have  lost  them  all ;  so  Austen  went  on,  and  we  stayed  behind  on  the  pa^  till 
every  man  was  over.     Then  began  the  descent,  which  was  worse  than  the  ascent,  if  po*- 
sible  ;  we  progressed  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour :  night  came  on ;  fortunately 
it  was  clear,  but  we  went  stumbling   about   in  Hne  of  about  180  men   in  sin^e  file 
in  a  track  a  few  inches  broad,  with  six  to  four  feet  of  snow  on  either  side.     'I'he  poor 
coolies  fell  with  their  loads  and  sunk  often  up  to  their  waists ;  we  were  nearly  all  the  time 
up  to  our  knees,  and  often  up  to  the  hips,  ourselves ;  the  horses  and  mules  were  over  tJie 
girth  every  second  step,  and  I  thought  we  should  have  had  to  abandon  them;  however, 
we  stru^led  on  till  about  1 1 ;  many  of  the  coolies  could  not  then  proceed,  so  I  put  them 
down  in  gangs  in  sheltered  places,  and  made  them  light  fires  till  the  morning ;  about  80  or 
WO  of  the  coolies  came  in,  and   at  one  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  village,     I  an 
happy  to  say  that  every  man  came  in  safe  the  next  morning,  though  at  one  time  I  feared 
we  should  all  run  great  chance  of  being  frozen,  for  it  was  impossible  to  get  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.     The  next  day  the  Deb  messengers  came  and  said  they  had  orders  to 
ffo  back  with  me  to  the  teraie  to  investigate  the  charges  I  had  to  make  against  their 
Soubahs.     I,  of  course,  declined  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and  said  that  I  should  either 
go  on  or  return  to  Darjeeling,  and  the  consequences  would  be  on  their  heads.    After  much 
talking,  they  said  that  they  really  believed  from  all  I  said  that  I  had  come  on  with  friendly 
motives,  and  that  I  might  therefore  proceed.     They  gave  me  a  letter  fram  the  Deb,  un- 
satisfetctory  and  evasive  as  usual,  asking  why  I  threatened  to  return  to  Darjeeling,  as 
he  had  never  refused  to  receive  me,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  prepared  to  receive 
me  after  I  had  been  down  into  the  dooars  with  his  men  to  investigate  my  own  charge  and 
some  he  had  to  make.     The  Paro  Penlow  sent  a  messenger  to  say  we  could  not  come 
through  his  district ;  but  shortly  after  sent  another  to  say  that  we  might  come ;  that  every- 
thing was  ready  for  us.    Now  we  have  come  here,  he  seems  disposed  to  be  very  civil ;  but 
they  are  a  horrid  set ;  they  have  no  sort  of  idea  of  behaving  as  they  should  do,  even  when 
Uieir  intentions  are  good.     Altogether  it  is  the  most  odious  work  that  any  man  was  ever 
employed  on ;  we  are  subjected  to  daily  insult,  and  have  to  make  our  way  as  if  we  were 
receiving,  instead  of  con&rring,  great  benefits  on  these  miserable  coolies  in  power.     I  am 
meet  thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole  thing.     The  place  here  is  fine,  and  the  scenery  magnifi- 
cent.    There  are  about  3,000  inhabitants  and  a  large  market,  but  the  people  are  forbidden 
to  sell  to  us.     I  still  hope  to  get  things  settled  and  be  back  by  the  first  week  in  April, 
but  it  is  most  up-hill  and  wearing  work.     We  have  had  no  daks  from  Darjeeling  for  13 
days,  and  I  am  sending  off  this  by  a  ^[^ecial  messenger,  as  otherwise  you  may  think  we 
lure  all  been  cut  up. 
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Note  by  Mr.  Beadon. 
{N.  B. — This  letter  was  sent  for  perusal  of  the  Governor  General  on  the  8  th  MarcL) 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden  ;  dated  Camp  Paro,  29  February  1864. 

Just  a  line  to  say  we  are  still  at  Paro ;  these  odious  dilatory  savages  will  not  get 
through  their  work.  I  have  had  to  be  abusive ;  and,  knowing  from  past  experience  that 
the  only  way  to  make  friends  with  them  is  to  pick  a  quarrel,  I  refused  to  go  and  see  the 
Penlow  on  the  day  he  had  appointed ;  he  then  stopped  all  our  supplies  and  fined  every 
one  who  sold  us  anything.  I  threatened  to  leave  for  Darjeeling  the  next  morning,  and  he 
knuckled  under  at  once,  and  I  have  since  got  him  really  to  attend  a  little  to  business.  I 
went  to  see  the  Penlow  the  day  before  yesterday ;  the  old  man  was  set  on  one  side  and  we 
did  not  see  him,  but  the  young  one  was  pleasant  enough.  Yesterday  all  his  amlah  came  to 
see  me,  and  our  relations  are  now  friendly  enough,  but  he  dare  not  let  us  go  on  without 
the  orders  of  the  Deb.  The  Deb  wants  to  have  the  work  done  here  ;  to  this  the  Penlow 
objects,  and  so  do  I.  I  have  now  written  the  Deb  a  pretty  strong  letter,  and  have  said 
that,  unless  I  get  immediate  permission  to  come  on,  I  snail  go  back,  and  the  blood  result- 
ing therefrom  will  be  on  his  head,  not  on  mine.  I  have  also  said  that  I  must  start  back 
from  wherever  I  may  be  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  that,  if  the  work  is  not  done  then, 
the  fault  and  the  loss  will  be  theirs ;  in  this  way  I  still  hope  to  be  at  Darjeeling  by 
the  first  week  in  April.  It  is  terrible  up-hill  work  here  and  very  trying  to  the  temper; 
in  the  middle  of  a  violent  appeal  to  their  love  for  their  country,  the  addressee  will  ask  to 
see  a  looking-glass  or  a  pencil.     Austen  will  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  route  to-day. 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden  ;  dated  Camp  Paro,  5  March  1864. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter  of  February  16th,  and  also  a  long 
letter  from  James ;  I  was  glad  to  have  your  assurances  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
progress  of  the  mission  ;  that  the  progress  is  slow,  I  admit,  but  the  delay  is  unavoidable. 
We  are  now  the  very  best  of  friends  with  the  old  and  new  Paro  Penlow,  and  go  and  see 
them  nearly  every  day ;  the  old  man  is  a  very  shrewd  old  fellow,  and  quite  clearly  sees 
the  position  of'  his  government ;  he  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  at  first  received  the 
most  positive  orders  to  turn  us  back  by  force  if  necessary,  but  that  he  had  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  an  insane  policy,  and  had  told  the  Durbar  to  do  it  them- 
selves if  they  wished ;  but  tliat  the  day  they  used  force  they  might  consider  their  country 
to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Government.  He  wrote  to  them  five  days 
ago,  and  told  them  that  he  was  satisfied  that  my  intentions  were  friendly  and  the  demands 
of  our  Government  just  and  right ;  that  he  should  detain  me  here  in  a  friendly  way  till 
to-night,  and  that  after  that  he  should  allow  me  to  proceed,  unless  they  choose  to  take 
upon  themselves  positively  to  refuse  to  see  me ;  he  added,  if  after  this  they  are  such  fools 
as  to  receive  you,  give  me  the  order  and  I  will  send  you  on  to  Poonakha  by  force  with 
every  man  I  can  raise  if  you  wish  it  I  said  no ;  under  these  circumstances  I  should 
return,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  friendship ;  to  which  he  replied,  of  course,  your 
Government  could  then  have  no  help  for  it ;  they  must  use  force,  and  they  would  be 
wrong  not  to  do  so  imder  such  circumstances.  Cheeboo  has  iust  come  back  from  him ; 
he  says  we  had  better  wait  another  day  for  an  answer ;  the  old  man  seems  to  think  that 
they  are  likely  to  send  another  evasive  answer,  but  1  can't  believe  this ;  they  are,  I 
think  (if  they  don't  want  us  to  go  on),  more  likely  to  send  an  envoy. 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  Camp  Paro,  10  March  1864. 

Last  time  I  wrote  I  told  you  that  we  expected  to  leave  this  the  subsequent  day,  but 
no  answer  came  from  the  Durbar.  The  Penlow  wrote  to  them  most  urgently,  and  so  did 
I,  but  up  to  this  date  they  have  taken  no  sort  of  notice  of  my  existence ;  the  Penlow 
says  that  he  can't  think  of  asking  me  to  delay  any  longer ;  so,  if  no  answer  comes,  we 
are  to  leave  to-morrow  morning  for  Poonakha.  There  was  a  rumour  that  the  Poonakha 
Soubah  was  coming  over  to  treat  with  the  full  power  of  the  Deb,  and  I  waited  more 

Eatiently,  hoping  Siat  it  would  be  so,  for,  if  I  get  him  over  here,  I  should,  with  the 
elp  of  the  old  man  here,  get  a  treaty  signed  within  three  or  four  days.  I  am  so 
utterly  sick  of  and  disgusted  with  those  odious  fellows  at  the  Durbar,  that  I  have  no 
sort  of  wish  to  go  on  there ;  all  I  want  is  to  get  my  treaty  and  go.  Nothing  could 
be  more  friendly  than  the  old  Penlow ;  he  does  all  he  can  to  make  us  comfortable,  and 
though  he  is  a  drunken  old  ruflSan,  he  is  sharp  enough  to  see  clearly  what  folly  it^  is 
of  the  Durbar  to  behave  to  me  as  they  do ;  he,  however,  is  not  on  fnendly  terms  with 
them,  and  he  is  afraid  that  his  sending  us  on  before  they  had  a  reasonable  time  to  send 
an  answer  might  prejudice  them  against  us,  or  rather  afford  a  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  him  on  our  account.  I  can't  conceive  what  the  Deb's  advisers  are  really^  doing ; 
the  Deb  is  an  absurd  puppet ;  the  real  men  are  the  PooniJdia  Soubah,  Joom  Kallng,  aid 
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the  Tongso  Pillo.  There  were  some  horse  races  to-day,  pretty,  but  as  races,  absurd.  Four* 
teen  men  in  coloured  satin  started  one  after  the  other  on  ponies  down  the  glacis  of  the 
fort ;  they  had  to  vault  on  the  ponies  (bare  back)  at  full  gallop,  and  ihev  then  threw 
themselves  into  attitudes  and  laid  down  at  full  length  at  a  gallop,  &c.  An;er  going  one 
hundred  yards  they  halted,  and  started  again  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on ;  all  those 
who  were  thrown  are  to  be  flowed  this  evening.  The  old  Penlow,  after  making  such 
a  fiiss  about  pictures,  has  askedto  have  a  photograph  taken  for  the  ^'  Lord  Sahib,"  of 
himself,  and  all  his  followers  in  full  fighting  costume  ;  they  wear  chain  armour,  some  of 
it  really  very  nicely  made  ;  it  is  covered  with  rich  China  silk.  We  are  just  starting ; 
we  shall  reach  Poonakha  in  three  days,  and  I  hope  that  10  days  will  get  through  the 
work  there,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  Darjeeling  from  Poonakha  in  14  days,  which 
will  bring  me  to  the  first  week  in  April 


Letter  from  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden ;  dated  Poonakha,  15  March  1864. 

I  WROTE  from  Paro,  and  told  vou  that  I  insisted  upon  going  on  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  the  Durbar.  We  leit  on  the  10th,  and  at  the  first  stage  met  zinkans  with  a 
wretched  evasive  letter  having  no  intelligible  meaning.  The  zinkafis  said  we  were  to 
go  to  Paro  and  confer  with  them,  and  that  then,  if  necessary,  envoys  would  come  to  Paro 
£rom  the  Durbar  and  treat  with  us.  I  was  exceedingly  angry,  and  gave  them  a  bit  of 
my  mind,  and  told  them  that,  if  we  wanted  to  treat  with  zinkafis,  we  should  have  sent 
Chupprassees  on  six  rupees  per  mensem :  that  if  I  treated  with  any  one  it  would  be  with 
the  Deb ;  and  that,  if  they  had  any  order  to  ask  me  to  turn  bade,  they  would  show  it, 
and  I  should  be  too  happy  to  return  to  Calcutta,  and  that  the  consequences  would  be 
what  their  master  probably  did  not  expect :  they  then  said  they  had  no  orders  to  stop  me, 
and  that  I  had  better  go  on,  which  1  did ;  they  did  not  accompany  me,  but  went  on  to 
Paro  with  a  letter  to  the  Penlow. 

On  coming  near  this  place  we  were  met  by  zinkaffs,  who  brought  us  in  here,  aud  sup- 
plies and  presents  of  rice,  &c.,  have  been  sent  and  every  sign  of  friendship  shown,  but 
no  talk  01  an  interview  or  business.  I  have  declared  in  writing  that,  if  they  delay  me  as 
they  have  done  hitherto,  I  will  pack  up  and  go.  I  believe  they  are  waiting  for  the  Aug- 
du-forung  man,  who  is  to  arrive  to-day.     The  Deb  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 

Tongso  Pillo. 
Poonakha  Zoonpoon. 
Tongboo  Zoonpoon. 
Ang-du-forung  Zoonpoon, 
Joom  Kaling, 

These  are  all  here  but  the  Ang-du-forung  Zoonpoon,  who  lives  close  by.  I  don't  think 
they  can  delay  me  more  than  10  days,  and  I  shall  be  in  Darjeeling  15  days  after  I  get  my 
Treaty. 

Note  by  Mr.  Beadon. 

{N.  B. — This  letter  was  sent  for  perusal  of  the  Governor  General  on  the  29th  March 
1864.) 


(Political.— No.  6.) 

Sir  Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council ;  dated 

1  February  1866. 

Para.  1.  The  letter  of  your  Excellency's  Government,  No.  39,  dated  5th 
October  1865,  in  the  Foreign  Department  (General),  encloses  correspondence 
relating  to  an  imputation,  in  certain  newspapers,  brought  against  Mr.  Aitchison, 
formerly  your  Under  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Department,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  made  unfair  use  of  the  public  documents  in  his  possession,  by  suppress* 
ing  some  material  facts,  in  the  preparation  of  a  summary  of  events  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  British  Government  in  Bootan. 

2.  In  that  narrative,  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  official  correspondence, 
transmitted  to  me  hy  your  Excellency,  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  to  form  an  opinion  of  these  transactions  and  of  the  conduct  of  your 
officers  concerned  in  them,  no  mention  was  made  of  any  communications,  of  a 
date  prior  to  the  21st  of  April,  received  from  Mr.  Eden  either  by  your  Excel- 
lency, by  the  lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  or  by  your  Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  detailing  the  obstacles  with  which  the  envoy  had  to 
contend  on  his  progress  into  Bootan,  and  the  difficulties  which  he  was  likely 
to  encounter  on  his  further  advance  to  the  capital.    It  was  alleged  in  the  public 
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jotxrnals  that  such  commumcations  had  been  made  to  your  Govemment,  aod 
lAtat  Mr.  Aitchison  had  purposely  abstained  from  all  notice  of  a  oorrebpondenoe 
the  mention  of  -which  would  have  placed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Eden  in  a  very 
different  light. 

3.  On  being  made  aware  of  these  charges,  Mr.  Aitchison  appealed  to  your 
Excellency's  Governmeirt,  and  you  at  onoe  relieved  him  from  an  imputation 
ticffecting  so  greatly  his  official  integrity,  and  published  the  exculpatory  corre- 
spondence in  the  "  Calcutta  Gazette.'* 

4.  It  appears  thatp  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Aitchison  was  preparing  the  sum* 
roary  of  events,  in  which  he  stated  that  *'  Mr.  Eden  seems  never  to  have 
officially  reported  to  Government  his  departure  or  progress,"  and  that  "  the 
letter  of  the  21st  April,  received  here  on  May  5th,  appears  to  be  the  first 
official  report  of  any  kind  laid  before  Government,"  there  were  demi-official 
letters  from  Mr.  Eden,  written  in  February  and  March,  addressed  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  and  to  your  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, detailing  the  progress  of  the  mission, 

5.  The  letters  addressed  to  the  lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  placed  in  the  possession  of  your  Excellency  until  Septem- 
ber 1865,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  in  Mr.  Aitohison's  hands  when 
he  was  instructed  to  draw  up  the  precis  in  question ;  but  the  letters  to  your 
Foreign  Secretary  were  available  for  the  purpose,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  justice  to  Mr,  Eden,  they  should  have  been  supplied  to  Mr.  Aitchison,  and 
officially  recorded  in  a  correspondejice  transmitted  for  the  information  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

6.  The  **  demi-official  *'  character  of  the  correspondence  does  not  affect  the 
question.  There  are  occasions,  such  as  those  which  attend  difficult  and 
basardous  missions,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  from  the  formal  mode 
of  offi<ial  convspoDdence,  and  when,  in  the  absence  of  such  communications, 
demi-official  or  private  letters  to  public  functionaries  have  all  the  force  of 
official  correspondence,  and  ought  generally  to  be  placed  upon  your  records. 

7.  The  omission  to  do  this  in  the  present  instance  has  led  to  unmerited 
imputations  being  cast  upon  Mr.  Eden,  no  less  than  upon  Mr.  Aitchison,  in 
connection  with  the  contents  of  the  precis  to  which  your  Excellency's  letter, 
uader  reply,  especially  refers ,  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Eden  and  the  authorities  has  been  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  It  now  appears  that  not  only  had  Mr.  Eden,  who  has 
been  blamed  for  proceeding  from  Faro  to  Poouakha,  reported  the  progress  of 
the  mission  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  and  to  the  Secretary  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  but  that  he  had  been  encouraged  by  Mr.  Beadon  to  pro- 
ceed in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  threatened  his  advance.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor,  it  appears,  has  distinctly  stated,  in  the  correspondence  now  sub- 
mitted, that  it  always  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Eden  "  was  right,  under  the 
circumstances,  in  going  on  from  Paro  ;  and  that  if  the  Government  approved 
of  his  conduct  in  other  respects,  he  deserved  their  unqualified  support."  Had 
you  been  aware  of  this  at  the  time,  your  Excellency  doubtless  would  not  have 
recorded  the  opinion  expressed  in  paragraph  2  of  your  letter  to  me,  dated  1st 
Jtme  1664  ;  and  I  should  not,  in  my  Despatch  of  the  18th  of  July,  havecon- 
iHUTfed  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  your  Excellency's  Government,  that  after 
jdie  diseouraging  circumstances  which  attended  the  advance  of  Mr.  Eden  into 
tbe  Bootan  couotry,  especially  after  his  arrival  at  Paro,  it  would  have  been 
vmod  cUscretioOt  ^q>on  his  part,  either  to  have  withdrawn  the  mission  at  once^ 
or  to  have  halted  at  Paro,  and  sent  aji  express  soliciting  further  instructions 
from  your  Excellency's  Government." 


(Foreign  Department— Political. — No.  141.) 

T)^  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Woody  Bart ;  dated 

21  October  1865. 

Wrrn  reference  to  previous  despatches  from  this  Department  on  Bootaa 
affairs,  we  have  tbe  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Government,  copies  of  further  jiapers,  as  per  accompanying  abstract  of 
contents* 

2.  You 
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2.  You  will  observe  from  the  letter  of  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  1282, 
dated  17th  September  1865,  that  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  advocates 
the  early  occupation  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  above  Buxa,  and  an  early 
advance  on  Poonakha. 

3.  We  have  communicated  our  opinion  on  these  two  questions  in  at  letter  to 
the  address  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eden,  No.  816,  dated  23d  idem,  to  which 
we  beg  to  refer  you. 

4.  A  letter,  in  original  (with  translation)  to  the  address  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  from  the  Dhurm  Rajah,  also  accompanies  this  Despatch.  The  ftajah 
has  been  informed  that  his  letter  will  be  duly  laid  before  the  Qu^n,  but  that, 
as  representative  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Viceroy  has  full  authority  rested  in  him 
to  act  and  decide  on  Bootan  affairs,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
8id)mission  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Deb  Rajah,  and  an  acceptance  of  the 
terms  laid  down  in  our  letter  of  the  19th  August,  will  avert  hostilities. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India, 
Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General  (No.  1282  t.)  ;  dated  Bhaugulpore, 
17  September  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward  to  you,  for  submission  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral in  Council,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter.  No.  297,  dated  the  1st  instant,  from 
the  officiating  chief  civil  and  pohticai  officer,  Bootan  Dooars,  and  its  enclosures^  consist- 
ing of  three  letters  addressed  by  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  together  with  English  translations  of  diem. 

2.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  me  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Bootan 
Government  seem  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  treat  on  our  terms,  and  to  hold  out  a  reason* 
able  hope  that,  by  a  prompt  display  of  force  from  Buxa  in  the  direction  of  Poonakha  and 
Tassissujeong  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  they  would  be  indueed  to  sign  a- 
treaty,  and  that  ihus  the  necessity  for  further  offensive  operations  might  be  obviated.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  any  delay  or  hesitation  on  our  part  in  acting 
upon  the  menace  so  plainly  expressed  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brace's  letter  to  the  Deb 
JE^jah,  may  lead  to  the  idea  that  our  inte!ntion9  of  invasion  are  not  serious,  and  to  sm 
unfavourable  change  in  the  present  inclination  of  the  Booteah  Government  to  accept  tbe^ 
terms  which  have  been  o&red  to  them.  Another  strong  point  to  be  considered  in  his 
Honor's  opinion  is,  that  the  delay  on  our  part  will  give  them  time  and  opportunity  to 
organise  resistance,  which,  if  we  enter  the  country  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  rains^ 
they  would  be  altogether  unable  to  do. 

3.  The  conclusion  of  a  formal  peace  with  the  actual  power  would  at  least  be  a  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  the  frontier  ol  the  Western  Dooars;  and  if  it  should  fail  to  control  the 
independent  action  of  the  Tongso  Pillo  to  the  eastward,  a  contingency  which  is  by  no 
means  certain,  the  defence  of  the  frontier  in  that  direction  from  such  marauding  attacks 
as  the  Booteahs  are  capable  of  making  in  the  plains,  could  be  undertaken  by  the  poKce, 
assisted,  if  necessary,  by  the  military  rorce  ordinarily  stationed  in  that  part  oi  Assam. 

P.  SL— Since  the  above  was  written,  a  further  commtmication  on  the  subject  has  been 
received  from  Colonel  Bruce,  and  is  forwarded  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  his 
Excellency  in  CounciL 


From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan,  U> 
the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  297);  dated  Buxa  Dooar, 
1  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  attach  three  original  letters  received  yesterday  from  Bootan  with 
tnmslations,  as  follows : — 

1.  From  Dhurm  Bajah  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

1.  Ditto  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General. 

1.  From  the  Deb  Bajah  to        -        -    ditto    ...    ditto. 

2.  By  the  same  messengers  two  other  letters  were  received  from  the  Deb  Bajah,  one 
to  the  address  of  the  commissioner  and  chief  civil  and  political  officer^  and  the  other  to 
Captain  Hedayut  Ali. 

3«  As  the  two  latter  are  almost  fac-similes  of  the  letter  from,  the  Disb  Bqab  to  Ur 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  Gaaieral,  there  is  no  occasion  t»  forward  tnauh^ 
lationa. 

13.  G  4  4.  Tie 
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4.  TIie.Booteah  documents  were  brought  as  far  as  Murichom  (17  miles  north  of  this) 
by  the  hands  of  six  insignificant  officers  of  the  Bootan  Durbar,  accompanied  by  about  25 
followers. 

5.  These  officials  first  of  all  announced  to  me  that  they  had  come  to  make  a  treaty,  and 
requested  leave  to  approach  Buxa,  and  have  an  interview.  This  I  declined  until  I  should 
see  the  authority  under  which  they  acted,  whereupon  the  above  letters  were  sent  in. 

6.  As  they  contain  no  auihority  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General's  four  conditions  upon  which  peace  can  be  effected,  I  have  declined  to 
receive  the  agents,  and  I  append  a  copy  of  the  reply  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  send  to 
the  Deb  Rajan. 

7.  The  agents  have  been  so  long  away  from  Tassissujeong  that  they  can  have  no  fresh 
intelligence  from  the  capital. 

8.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  from  the  two  zinkaffs,  who  brought  in  the  letters 
to  Buxa,  that  the  six  officials  at  Murichom  have  with  them  the  two  documents  which 
Mr.  Eden  was  compelled  to  sign,  and  that  the  Deb  Kajah's  private  instructions  to  these 
agents  were  to  the  effect  that,  if  they  could  in  any  manner  arrange  for  restoration  of  the 
Dooars,  they  were  to  return  to  me  the  paper  bearing  Mr.  Eden's  signature. 


Translation  of  a  Letteb  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  //.  Bruce,  Officiating  Chief  Civil 
and  Political  Officer,  to  His  Highness  the  Deb  Eajah ;  dated  Buxa  Dooar,  1  Sep- 
tember 1866. 

I  HAVE  received  the  Dhurm  Rajah's  letter  addressed  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
the  Queen,  and  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General ;  also  your  own  letters 
to  the  Vicerov  and  myself,  dated  1st  August. 

The  three  lormer  shall  be  duly  forwarded.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  receive  your 
agents,  because  you  do  not  fulfil  the  four  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Governor  General, 
neither  do  you  send  qualified  persons  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  these  conditions.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  the  Dooars  have  passed  away  from  you  for  ever ;  they  were  taken, 
not  because  the  British  Government  wished  to  have  them,  but  as  a  lenient  punishment  for 
past  offences,  and  because  my  great  Sircar  was  unwilling;  to  crush  your  Government  alto- 
gether by  an  invasion  of  your  mountains,  a  measure  which  the  course  you  are  now  adopt- 
mg  seems  to  invite.  You  say  you  have  given  verbal  orders  to  your  agents  respectiMj  the 
two  documents  taken  from  Mr.  Eden;  these  documents  form  only  one  point  in  the  Vice- 
roy's conditions. 

My  friend,  our  customs  are  different  from  your  customs ;  we  first  of  all  deliberate  as  to 
what  we  shall  do,  and  then  we  adhere  to  our  determination. 

I  can  only  repeat  that  preparations  are  being  made 'for  the  invasion  of  your  hills,  and  if 
you  do  not  fulfil  all  and  every  one  of  the  conditions  for  peace  beforehand,  this  invasion 
will  come  about  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  east ;  and  once  begun,  more  stringent 
conditions  may,  perhaps,  have  to  be  enforced. 

You  can  only  resist  until  the  British  army  advances ;  if  you  continue  to  resist  after  that, 
capture,  or  flight,  or  death,  must  be  your  fate. 

My  friend,  aU  I  can  say  is,  reflect  before  it  is  too  late. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Dhurm  Eajah  of  Bootan,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
Victoria ;  dated  18  Srabun  (corresponding  with  1  August  1805). 

You  have  been  my  sister  for  a  long  time;  you  live  in  the  plains,  and  I  live  in  the  hills; 
the  boundaries  of  our  respective  territories  and  lands  were  settled  long  ago ;  there  was  no 
cause  of  dispute  between  us,  and  we  governed  our  kingdoms  in  peace  and  friendship.  You 
are  my  sister,  and  last  year,  when  Mr.  Eden  came  to  my  court,  he  brought  no  letters 
from  you ;  however,  it  matters  not.  I  ordered  the  Deb  Bajah,  who  is  under  me,  to  have 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Eden,  and  accordingly  a  conference  was  held  by  my  ministers,  in 
which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  Mr.  Eden,  having  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  went  down  to  the  plains,  and  subsequently  my  Dooars  were  annexed.  You  wrote 
to  me  to  surrender  all  men  and  cattle  captured  from  the  plains ;  you  now  write  to  make 
peace.  It  is  not  the  business  of  my  people  to  commit  depredations  on  the  plains.  Some 
evil-disposed  men  of  the  frontier  commit  the  theft  and  sell  their  booty  to  my  people,  who 

S*ve  them  the  proper  price  ;  these  evil-doers  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  not  of 
ootan.  You  are  convinced  that  the  people  of  my  kingdom  are  at  the  bottom  of  these 
evils,  and,  under  this  impression,  you  have  taken  possession  of  my  Dooars.  From  the 
revenues  of  the  Dooars  1  have  to  pay  some  tribute  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  China, 
and  also  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the  Deity.  1  ou  are  the  Empress  of  the 
whole  world,  and  it  would  be  but  an  insi^ficant  addition  to  your  territory  to  take  posses- 
sion of  my  Dooars.  If  you  are  still  resolved  to  retain  possession  of  tJhese  Dooars,  and  thus 
stop  payment  of  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  Chma^  his  Majesty  will  be  very  angry 

and 
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and  will  wage  war  against  you.  You  and  I  are  one,  and  your  officers  can  do  everything. 
I  send  my  officers  to  you  and  hope  you  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  restore  my  dooars. 
If  you  wage  war,  you  will  only  bring  destruction  upon  yourself.  Please  lay  aside  the  old 
talx  of  Bootan  robbers,  and  graciously  send  me  such  a  document  as  will  prevent  the  people 
of  two  Governments  trom  committing  oppression  in  future. 


Tbanslation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Dhurm  Rajah  of  Bootan  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  of  India;  dated  18  Srabun,  corresponding  with  1  August  1865. 

By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  quite  well,  and  hope  you  are  not  otherwise.  For  a  long  time 
there  has  Seen  friendship  and  peace  between  Her  Majesty  and  me.  Lately  a  few  evil- 
disposed  men  having  conspirea  and  committed  outrages  on  your  people.  Last  year 
Mr.  Eden  was  deputed  to  this  court  as  an  Envoy.  My  ministers  made  merry  with  him 
in  a  friendly  manner,  at  which  Mr.  Eden  took  offence ;  this  was  not  right  on  his  part 
The  men  of  the  frontier  commit  robbery  in  the  plains,  and  throw  the  blame  on  the 
Bootanese ;  but  there  are  a  few  evil-disposed  men  residing  in  both  the  kingdoms,  and  both 
the  Governments  are  equally  to  blame.  I  write  this  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
explain  everything  to  the  Queen  and  give  up  my  dooars.  The  bearer  of  this  is  an  intel- 
ligent man;  please  to  arrange  matters  so  that  I  may  not  have  to  wage  war  with  the 
Queen.  It  is  not  proper  that  we  should  go  to  war  for  a  small  matter.  We  have  to  pay 
some  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China ;  besides  this,  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  god  Mohakal's  temples  are  great.  If  these  ceremonies  are  stopped,  evil  may  be  brought 
upon  you  as  well  as  upon  this  country.  Will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  everything  to  the 
Queen,  and  make  such  arrangements  that  Her  Majesty  may  be  inclined  to  give  up  my 
dooars. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
of  India;  dated  18  Srabun,  corresponding  with  1  August  1865. 

By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  in  good  health,  and  I  hope  that  you  also  are  well.  Formerly 
there  was  friendship  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Dhurm  Rajah.  A  few  evil- 
disposed  men  of  the  frontier  conspired  to  commit  outrages  and  disturb  our  friendship. 
Last  year,  on  Mr.  Eden's  arrival,  some  friendly  merry-making  took  place,  at  which 
Mr.  Eden  took  offence ;  this  was  not  ri^ht  on  his  part  The  robbers  of  the  frontier  have 
never  acted  under  my  orders.  A  few  evil-disposed  men  of  the  frontier,  without  my  know- 
ledge, committed  outrages  in  your  territory  and  also  in  mine,  and  the  blame  has  been 
thrown  on  Bootan.  The  mention  of  thieves  and  robbers  which  has  hitherto  been  will  be 
put  a  stop  to.  If  a  fair  inquiry  is  made  it  will  appear  that  both  sides  are  to  blame.  The 
old  Zimpe  of  Dalimkote  and  the  old  Zimpe^  of  Lingjee  and  the  Karoojam  Soubah  were 
deputed  to  the  Bala  Dooar ;  not  meeting  with  you,  they  had  an  interview  with  Captain 
Hedayut  Ali,  who  told  them  they  should  bring  Mr.  Eden's  document  to  Buxa  Dooar  in 
order  to  conclude  peace.  I  intended  to  send  them  quickly,  but  they  fell  ill  on  the  road, 
and  they  are  not  yet  recovered.  We  did  not  extort  any  d.ocument  n-om  Mr.  Eden ;  it  was 
written  by  consent  of  all  parties.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  our  country  to  return  documents 
after  they  have  been  executed,  but  you  wish  to  get  back  Mr.  Eden's  document ;  on  this 
point  verbal  instructions  have  been  given  to  the  messengers  now  sent.  There  has  been  friend- 
ship between  us  for  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  now,  or  to  oppress  anyone. 
You  have  been  appointed  the  agent  of  the  honourable  Company ;  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  explain  matters  to  the  Queen.  My  dooars  are  small ;  wnat  advantage  will  you  gain  by 
taking  them  ?  From  their  revenues  1  have  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 
Besides  this,  the  expenses  of  the  god  Mohakal's  worship  are  great.  It  the  worship  is 
stopped,  evil  will  come  on  you  and  on  me.  Please  persuade  the  Queen  to  give  up  the 
dooars. 


From  Colonel  //.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan  Doars, 
to  Brigadier  General  Tytlery  c.  b..  Commanding  North-Eastem  Frontier,  Julpigoree 
(No.  316);  dated  Buxa  Dooar,  4  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  two  of  my  men  returned  from  Tassissujeong  last 
night. 

They  report  that  a  very  good  road  has  been  made  by  the  Booteahs  from  that  capital  as 
far  as  Munchom,  which  is  17  miles  distant  from  Buxa  Castle. 

2.  It  is  not  known  for  what  purpose  this  road  was  made,  but  the  people  at  Tassissujeong 
stated  that  it  was  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  messengers  passing  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  expressed  sorrow  that  they  could  not  continue  it  further  towards  Buxa,  for 
fear  of  the  garrison. 

3.  It  will  doubtless  occur  to  you  as  improbable '  that  the  road  was  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose assigned. 

13.  H  4.  Perhaps 
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4.  Perhaps  you  may  have  considered  the  possibility  of  the  Booteahs  resuming  their  old 
positions  of  last  year  near  Bala,  Chamoorchee,  and  Buxa,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed 
whether  you  are  prepared  for  such  a  contingency. 

5.  I  believe  yon  have  not  yourself  seen  the  main  ridge  above  Buxa ;  at  least  I  am 
informed  that  your  explorations,  when  here,  were  limited  to  the  site  of  the  old  Booteah 
stockade  overhanging  this  place. 

6.  I  therefore  venture  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  report.  No.  3181,  dated  28th  July 
1865,  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  in  the  52d  to  59th  paragraphs  of  which  you  will  find 
a  description  of  the  main  ridge  reierred  to. 

7.  As  regards  this  ridge  and  the  position  of  the  Bootan  stockade  below  it,  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  which  could  happen  for  us  if  the 
Booteahs  should  approach  and  effect  a  lodgment  in  them,  and  you  very  justly  think  that 
they  could  be  driven  out  again  in  12  hours ;  and  again,  I  believe  you  consider  that,  if  the 
Booteahs  were  to  occupy  these  positions  with  their  whole  available  force,  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  interfere  with  such  a  movement,  because  it  would  afford  the  most  suitable  oppor- 
tunity of  crushing  them. 

8.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  you  in  such  sentiments,  for,  independent  of 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  unnecessary  loss  of  life,  which  would  be  occasioned 
were  the  Booteahs  to  be  beforehand  in  occupying  the  higher  ground,  commanding,  as  it 
does,  the  entrance  to  their  country,  I  do  not  think  it  is  m  accordance  with  sound 
military  policy,  or  a  just  appreciation  of  the  art  of  war,  to  place  one's  self  at  a  decided 
disadvantage,  even  with  so  insignificant  an  enemy  as  the  Booteahs,  for  the  purpose 
of  enticing  them  on  to  a  dominant  and  strong^  position,  for  the  purpose  ot  being 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  climbing  the  mountain,  and,  finally,  of  crushing  them  on  its 
summit. 

9.  I  infinitely  prefer  the  safer,  more  prudent  course  of  being  beforehand  in  taking  every 
precaution  to  secure  all  possible  advantages  over  an  enemy,  especially  in  the  very  diflScult 
country  in  which  our  forces  will  be  called  upon  shortly  to  operate.  Such  a  proceeding 
commends  itself  to  my  judgment  as  much  for  the  economising  of  life  as  for  its  military 
faultlessness. 

10.  If  the  Booteahs  occupy  these  commanding  positions  beforehand,  we  shall  have,  first 
of  all,  to  drive  them  out  of  thence,  and  then  prepare  our  roads  for  an  advance  ;  for  although 
the  Booteahs  may  have  done  something  towards  road  making,  it  will  doubtless  be  found 
that  much  more  is  required. 

11.  This,  at  least,  would  occasion  considerable  delay. 

12.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  possession  of  the  strong  and  defetslble  ground 
first  of  all,  the  Booteahs  will  be  forced  to  content  themselves  with  the  next  position 
beyond,  and  thus  we  shall  not  only  have  seemed  for  ourselves  the  advantage  of  not  having 
to  attack  them  from  a  defective  battlefield,  but  of  saving,  perhaps,  many  weeks  in  our 
advance  from  the  fact  of  reducing  our  difficulties  to  the  extent  of  the  distance  between  the 
first  and  second  defensive  positions. 

13.  This  latter  I  believe  to  be  about  Chuka,  or  32  miles  nearer  the  Booteah  capital  than 
the  former. 

14.  Were  the  measures  I  advocate,  while  advantageous  in  a  military  sense,  objectionable 
in  the  political  sense,  or  vice  versd,  I  would  abandon  them  at  once ;  but  I  believe  them  to 
be  of  equal  merit  in  both  senses,  and  I,  therefore,  venture  to  press  them  on  your  carefid 
consideration. 

15.  The  political  merit  I  believe  to  be  this :  if  the  Booteahs  really  incline  to  peace, 
they  will  at  any  rale  delay  until  they  see  we  make  some  move  which  indicates  the  earnest- 
ness of  our  intention  to  advance.  If  this  be  made  shortly,  it  will,  as  before  observed, 
save  us  much  subsequent  delay ;  but  if  it  is  delayed  until  Christmas  time,  we  shall  have 
incurred  all  the  expenses  for  the  campaign  to  find,  perhaps,  that  the  Booteahs  were  pre- 
pared to  sue  for  peace  months  beforehand,  but  were  only  watching  to  see  what  our  real 
mtentions  were. 

16.  There  are,  I  believe,  parallels  in  Indian  Liatory  for  such  a  proceeding.  X^us, 
then,  it  is  alike  of  military  and  political  importance  that  we  should  move  as  soon  as  we 
can ;  and,  I  will  further  add,  in  point  of  climatic  advantages  it  is  also  desirable,  for  the 
two  months  immediately  subsequent  to  the  rainy  season  are  esteemed  the  driest  months  in 
the  year  in  the  primary  mountain  ranges  of  the  Bootan. 

17.  As  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your 
forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  with  any  observations  you  may  deem  fit  to  make  upon  it. 


(No.  317.) 
Ci^y  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  for  information. 
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From  the  Honourable  W.  Muir,  c.  8.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department;  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Bengal 
(No.  816);  dated  Simla,  23  September  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  17th  September,  and 
in  reply,  to  forward,  for  delivery  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  the  accompanying  letter  from  his 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General :  a  similar  letter  is  forwarded  for  the 
Dhurm  Rajah.  Copies  of  hie  Excellency's  letters  are  enclosed  for  the  informati6n  of  his 
Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  early  occupation  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
above  Buxa,  his  Excellency  in  Council  desires  me  to  observe  that,  being  one  essentially 
of  military  expediency,  it  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  chief  military  authority  in 
command ;  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  Government  of  India  or  the  Government  of  Ben^ 
should  decide  such  a  point.  No  doubt  Major  General  Tytler  will  give  due  consideration 
to  the  representations  of  Colonel  Bruce. 

3.  As  regards  the  question  of  an  early  advance  on  Poonakha,  though  unquestionablv 
there  are  some  weighty  grounds  for  so  doing,  of  which  that  of  bringing  the  Bootan  Chieis 
to  terms  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important,  nevertheless  there  are  graver  reasons  for 
furdier  delay ;  among  these  are  the  great  sickness  of  the  troops  in  Assam  and  Bootan,  the 
inexpediency,  indeed  the  impolicy,  of  moving  fresh  troops  through  the  low  lands,  which 
must  be  passed,  in  an  advance  from  Hindostan  and  Bengal,  before  the  15th  November  at 
the  earliest  date,  the  insufficiency  of  carriage  available  for  a  forward  movement  at  present, 
and  the  want  of  adequate  supplies  on  the  spot.  When  once  it  has  been  resolved  to  move 
onwards,  the  Gt)vemment  must  be  so  prepared  that  there  shall  then  be  no  hesitation,  no 
delay,  beyond  what  is  unavoidable  in  consequence  of  the  physical  difficulties  presented  by 
the  country.  But  these  difficulties  are  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  success  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  care  and  circumspection  with  which  all  things  tending  to  that  end  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  provided  for. 

4.  The  letters  for  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  should  be  carefully  translated  and  for- 
warded to  Colonel  Bruce. 


(No.  817.) 

Copy  of  the  above,  and  of  the  letters  to  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  forwarded  to  the 
Military  Department  for  information. 


(No.  818.) 

Copy  of  the  above  and  of  the  letters  to  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  forwarded  to  Colonel 
Bruce  for  information. 


Ehubbeta  to  His  Highness  the  Deb  Bajah  of  Bootan ;  dated  Simla,  23  September  1865. 
{Similar  Letter  to  His  BKghness  the  Dhurm  Bajah  of  Bootan). 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  dated  the  1st  of  August  last. 

2.  For  a  reply,  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  under  date  the  19th  August  last. 

3.  I  now  acquaint  you  that  nothing  short  of  your  absolute  submission  and  the  accept* 
ance  of  the  terms  therein  laid  down  will  avert  hostilities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
accept  the  terms  proposed,  and  faithfully  adhere  to  them,  you  will  be  treated  by  the 
British  Government  with  due  consideration. 

4.  Your  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England  will  be  duly  laid  before  Her  Majesty.  But 
the  Queen  being  many  thousands  of  miles  distant,  no  reply  can  for  a  long  time  be  expected 
from  Her  Majesty. 

5»  As  the  Viceroy  and  representative  of  Her  Majesty  in  India,  full  authority  is  vested 
in  me  to  act  and  decide  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Bootan. 

(signed)         John  Latorenee, 


From  Colonel  H.  Brucsy  c.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan,  to 
the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Bhaugulpore  (No.  601);  dated  Buxa  Dooar, 
29  September  1865. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  to  your  address.  No.  297,  dated  1st  September  1865,  and 
the  copy  of  a  reply  which  I  addressed  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
announce  the  return  of  the  Zinkaffs,  and  to  append  a  translation  of  the  Deb  B^jah's  reply 
to  my  letter  above  noted. 

13.  H  2  2.  Accompanying 
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2.  Accompanying  the  Zinkaflfe,  who  conveyed  my  reply  as  above  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  was 
Moonshee  Koja  Ram  Mullick  (formerly  the  Deb  Kajah's  Sendee  Moonshee),  to  whom 
I  entrusted  the  delivery  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General's  letter, 
dated  19th  August,  to  the  address  of  the  Deb  Rajah. 

3.  The  Moonshee  returned  in  company  with  the  Zinkaffs,  bringing  answers  from  the 
Dhurm  and  Deb  Bajahs  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  Translations  of  these  two  letters 
are  also  appended,  and  also  a  letter  to  my  address. 

4.  I  have  also  annexed  a  brief  statement  of  Moonshee  Koja  Ram  Mullick's  proceedings. 

5.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Moonshee,  and  elicited  from  the  Zinkaffs  and  others 
who  came  down  by  this  opportunity,  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised : 

1st.  That  the  old  Zimpe,  whose  interview  with  me  was  reported  in  my  letter.  No.  357, 
dated  7th  September,  returned  to  Tassissujeong  before  the  above  messengers  left,  a^d  was 
ordered  by  the  Deb  Rajah  to  repair  to  Paro,  and  personally  relate  to  the  Paro  Penlow  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  me  at  Buxa. 

2d.  At  the  same  time,  one  Paja  Gopchu,  who  also  accompanied  the  old  Zimpe  to  Buxa 
(but  whom  I  would  not  allow  to  be  present  at  our  interview),  was  dispatched  to  Tongso 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  tiie  Pillo  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  Buxa. 

3d.  Some  time  ago  I  received  information  that  the  Deb  Rajah  had  again  addressed  the 
Tongso  Pillo  on  the  subject  of  peace  ;  it  was  supnosed  to  the  effect  that  the  Western 
Chiefs  and  the  Government  of  Bootan  would  resist  the  dictates  of  the  British  Government 
no  longer.  ,  In  the  middle  of  this  month,  and  before  the  mission  of  the  Gopchu  above 
referred  to,  the  reply  reached  the  Deb  Rajah  from  Tongso,  and  the  purport  is  stated 
to  be  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  effeminacy  shown  by  3ie  Government  and  Western 
Chieftains ;  and  that,  if  they  were  unable  to  defend  their  country  from  the  British,  he 
thought  the  best  plan  for  them  would  be  to  retire  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  whole 
country  to  him. 

That,  of  course,  if  the  Western  Chieft^s  insisted  on  making  peace,  they  must  do  so ; 
only  he  would  greatly  prefer  that,  as  far  as  his  own  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  they  would 
leave  him  untrammelled  either  to  fight  or  surrender,  aa  might  seem  to  him  best. 

But  that,  if  it  was  considered  essential  that  he  should  join  them  in  subscribing  to  peace, 
he  could  only  consent  on  this  alternative :  either  that  the  same  sum  which  the  JDritish 
Government  used  of  old  to  pay  for  the  Assam  Dooars  should  be  separately  paid  to  him 
out  of  the  allowance  which  the  British  Government  intended  for  the  future  to  pay  to  the 
Government  of  Bootan,  or  else  that  he  should  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  allowance 
to  be  granted  in  future  by  the  British  Government,  but  be  for  ever  exempt  from  con- 
tributing anything  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Government  of  Bootan  from  the  revenues 
of  the  entire  mountain  tract  within  his  jurisdiction. 

4th.  The  talk  about  the  Court  at  Tassissujeong  was,  that  the  Deb  Rajah  would  delay  the 
dispatch  of  the  high  agents  alluded  to  in  his  letters  now  enclosed  imtil  the  return  of  Paja 
Gopchu  from  Tongso. 

6.  With  reference  to  confidential  letters,  Bootan,  No.  1,  dated  Quartermaster  GeneraPs 
OflSce,  27th  June  1865,  from  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  the  Government 
of  India,  Military  Department,  I  would  venture,  should  hostilities  become  inevitable,  to 
commend  respectfully  to  the  consideration  of  Government  the  information  above  riven  in 
connexion  with  a  recent  and  subsequent  discussion  of  the  question  of  diverting  the  right 
column  from  the  dominion  of  Tongso  Pillo,  and  of  directing  it,  in  common  with  the  left 
column,  altogether  against  the  capital  and  the  Government  of  Bootan. 

7.  A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India 
Foreign  Department,  and  to  that  copy  will  be  annexed  the  original  letters  from  the 
Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  GeneraL 


Translation  of  a  Letteb  from  the  Deb  Rajah,  to  Colonel  Bruce,  Commissioner; 

dated  13  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  by  the  Zinkaffs,  and  have  learnt  all  particulars  from  it 

You  seem  to  cast  all  my  prayers  to  the  ground,  and  insist  on  my  subscribing  to  the  four 
conditions.  Previously,  you  asked  me  to  send  agents  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace, 
and  I  accordingly  sent  messengers,  with  whom  you  refused  to  have  an  interview. 

You  now  write  to  send  another  man  of  rank,  to  which,  however,  I  have  no  objection. 

I  will  explain  matters  to  the  Dhurm  Rajah,  and  send  one  or  two  officers  of  rank  to 
Buxa  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace. 

You  are  the  chief  officer  of  the  Queen ;  be  so  good  as  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the 
ancient  friendship  and  peace  may  be  restored 

If  you  insist  on  my  subscribing  to  the  four  conditions,  I  shall  be  a  great  loser. 

I  will  send  one  or  two  officers  of  rank,  but  as  long  ae  they  do  not  arrive,  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  otherwise. 
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Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  Colonel  Bruce,  Commissioner; 
dated  13  September  1864,  written  in  the  Booteah  language  (only). 

Since  last  year  you  have  been  writing  me  to  send  you  a  respectable  and  intelligent 
officer  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace  between  the  two  Governments. 

For  many  years  past  the  Dhurm  Rajah  and  the  Queen  were  in  complete  unity,  like 
milk  and  water.  In  order  to  remove  the  cause  of  disagreerment  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, I  sent  down  my  messengers  with  letters  from  the  Dhurm  Rajan  and  myself, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Murichom  they  asked  your  permission  to  be  allowed  to  come 
and  see  you.  In  reply,  you  said  that  they  need  not  come,  but  tiiey  should  send  in  their 
letters. 

My  agents  accordingly  gave  up  the  letters,  and  pressed  to  be  allowed  to  see  you ;  but 
instead  of  granting  their  request  you  sent  answers  to  the  letters,  and  said  that  only  one  of 
them  might  come. 

This  proceeding  is  contrary  to  the  Booteah  custom,  as  letters  are  quite  ineffectual 
without  personal  commimication. 

However,  the  Dhurm  Rajah's  private  Zimpe  saw  you,  and  your  conversation  with  him 
was  strictly  confined  to  the  four  conditions.     This  is  an  injustice. 

You  wish  to  keep  the  dooars  under  you  and  to  give  me  25,000  rupees,  which  shows 
that  you  are  not  inclined  to  make  peace,  but  rather  to  do  injustice. 

Last  year  I  had  only  a  few  men  in  the  dooars,  and  you  suddenly  fell  on  them  as  a 
robber.     The  dooars  have  not  yet  been  taken  by  fair  force  of  arms. 

My  agents  had  full  powers  to  negotiate,  but  you  spoke  entirely  on  a  narrow  policy 
(t.  «.,  the  four  conditions),  and  offered  me  an  arbitrary  sum  insteaa  of  the  dooars.  On 
such  terms  nobody  can  treat. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  peace  on  the  consideration  of  the  Dhurm  Rajah  and  Com- 
pany Bahadoor  being  one,  I  will  send  down  one  or  two  officers  of  rank  to  treat ;  but 
before  doing  so,  I  shall  have  to  consult  officers  in  different  directions,  which  will  cause 
some  unavoidable  delay.     I  hope  you  wiU  not  think  otherwise  for  this. 

Last  year  Cheeboo  Lama  came  to  Poonakha,  and  he  knows  everything.  If  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  send  for  him  before  my  amlahs  arrive,  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  him  as 
an  interpreter. 

You  speak  of  making  peace  in  your  mouth,  but  at  the  time  keep  in  view  the  ascending 
of  my  hills.     This  is  certainly  alarming. 

Our  Booteah  custom  is,  that  when  there  are  proposals  for  peace,  fortifications  are  demo- 
lished ;  I  therefore  request  vou  to  be  good  enough  not  to  send  anybody  beyond  Simchula,* 
as  the  climate  of  that  part  01  Buxa  is  quite  suitable  to  you. 

Be  so  good  as  to  consider  all  these  points,  and  oblige  me  with  an  early  reply . 


Statement  by  Koja  Ram  MulUck. 


Having  received  charge  of  a  letter  which  came  from  Calcutta  from  the  Lord  Sahib, 
I  proceeded  to  Tassissujeong  by  the  Buxa  Dooar  in  company  with  the  Booteah  zinkaffs, 
who  also  received  another  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  After  a  journey  of  eight  days 
(including  a  halt  at  Murichom  on  account  of  rain)  we  reached  Tassissujeong  at  5  p.m.,  and 
on  our  arrival  there  we  saw  that  the  sahibs  (Wandipore  Zimpe,  Thempo  Zimpe,  Lama 
Zimpe,  Kallen,  and  Danag)  were  at  archery  on  the  banks  of  Raldug  River,  where  they 
had  divided  themselves  into  two  parties,  each  being  headed  by  a  zimpe.  The  sahibs 
being  engaged  upon  these  exercises,  we  could  not  deliver  the  letters  till  the  next  morn- 
ing. We  men  went  to  the  palace,  where  we  found  all  the  notables  in  one  hall.  The 
letters  were  then  delivered  to  the  Deb  Zimpe,  who  said  that  the  Deb  Rajah  has  proceeded 
to  the  Chamthoka  Monastery,  and  that  his  return  was  expected  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that 
we  must  wait  till  he  arrived.  After  three  days  the  Deb  Rajah  came  back;  he  entered 
Tassissujeong  early  in  the  morning  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  attended  by  two  mounted 
lamas,  with  me  usual  suite  of  80  or  90  servants. 

When  the  Deb  Bajah  had  taken  tea,  &c.,  we  were  ushered  into  his  presence  by  the 
Deb  Zimpe,  and  his  highness,  having  recognised  me  as  an  old  koyet  (moonshee),  showed 
me  ffreat  kindness,  and  ordered  me  to  take  rest. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Deb  Rajah's  agents  at  Murichom,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commissioner  had  refused  a  formal  interview  with  them,  but  that  he 
had  permitted  one  zimpe  to  go  to  Buxa  and  see  him;  that  accordingly  the  old  zimpe  of 
the  Dhurm  Rajah  had  gone  to  Buxa,  and  that  it  would  be  politic,  so  long  as  he  dia  not 
return,  for  the  Commissioner's  man  to  be  somehow  or  other  detained. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  Deb  Rajah  again  sent  orders  for  me  to  take  rest  for  a  few 
days  till  my  legs  were  quite  well,  and  ordered  me  every  attention  in  the  way  of  provisions, 
accommodation,  &c. 

In  this  way  I  was  obliged  to  delay  for  nine  days,  until  the  old  zimpe  was  reported. 

*  Simchula  is  the  ridge  five  and  a  half  milee  beyond  Buxa. 

»3-  H3 
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Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  the  Goremor  General ;  dated 

13  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  by  the  bearer,  named  Koja  Ram  Mullick  of  the  Chamoorchee 
Dooar,  and  fully  understand  its  contents. 

Her  Majesty  the  (^^ueen  has  made  you  Her  representative  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  ryots  of  the  frontier. 

Relations  of  friendship  have  subsisted  from  all  time  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  the  Dhurm  Rajah.  Be  so  good  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  past  disputes,  and  arrange 
matters  so  that  peace  may  be  restored. 

I  will  ask  the  permission  of  the  Dhurm  Rajah  to  send  two  officers  of  rank  to  Buxa  with 
orders  to  make  peace.     Please  order  your  agent.  Colonel  Bruce,  to  negotiate. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  the  Dhurm  Rajah  to  the  Governor  General ;  dated 

13  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  by  the  bearer,  named  Koja  Ram  Mullick,  and  fully  under- 
stand its  contents.  You  are  the  Rei)resentative  of  the  Queen,  and  you  protect  the  ryots 
of  the  frontier. 

Relations  of  friendship  have  subsisted  from  all  time  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  myself,  and  I  am  averse  to  disputes.  Be  so  good  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  past  disputes, 
and  arrange  matters  so  that  peace  may  be  restored. 

I  will  send  down  one  or  two  officers  of  rank  to  Buxa.  Be  pleased  to  order  your  agent. 
Colonel  Bruce,  to  negotiate. 


(No.  602.) 

Forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information.     The  original  letters  from  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  are  also  attached. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Bhaugulpore  (No.  603) ; 
dated  Buxa,  30  September  ib65. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  to  your  address.  No.  601,  dated  29th  September  1865, 
and  to  letter.  No.  790,  dated  13th  September,  paragraph  4,  from  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department,  I  have  the  honour  to  annex  a  reply  which  I  have  despatched 
to  the  Deb  Rajah  by  the  hands  of  one  of  my  own  interpreters  accompanying  the  return 
zinkaffs. 

2.  The  Dooar  Dar  alluded  to  in  this  letter  to  the  Deb  Rajah  was  the  manager  of  the  Buxa 
Dooar,  under  the  Booteah  Government ;  and  before  starting  I  explained  to  him  verbally 
as  much  as  was  judicious  of  the  Foreign  Office  letter,  No.  748,  dated  Ist  September, 
including  that  part  relating  to  the  restoration  of  the  guns. 

3.  The  interpreter  has  been  in  like  manner  instructed,  and  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  communicate  directly  with  the  Deb  Rajah  in  his  own  language. 

4.  The  zinkaffs,  on  arrival  and  departure,  passed  over  the  new  road  up  towards  the 
ridge,  upon  which  the  whole  garrison  were  at  work  both  on  their  arrival  and  departure. 
This,  no  doubt,  will  have  a  proper  effect. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Dooars,  to  his  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah;  dated  Buxa,  28  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  all  your  letters,  dated  29th  Bhadro,  by  the  hands  of  Bojebkotha 
Zinkaff  and  Moonshee  Koja  Ram  Mullick ;  those  for  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Gt)vemor  General  shall  be  duly  forwarded. 

After  despatching  the  above  letter  the  Dooar  Dar  whom  you  have  so  often  asked  me  to 
send  will  have  arrived  at  Tassissujeong. 

I  hope  you  will  listen  and  give  full  weight  to  all  he  was  authorised  to  say. 

If  you  are  sincere  in  your  desire  for  peace,  you  must  show  it  at  once  by  subscribing  to 
the  conditions  already  named,  and  after  that  I  may  then  be  disposed  to  see  whether  I 
cannot  oblige  you  in  the  same  spirit  you  may  show  for  peace  by  getting  the  25,000  rupees 
promised  in  the  first  instance,  on  account  of  the  dooars,  somewhat  raised.  Thisy  however, 
could  only  be  done  as  an  act  of  special  favour,  and  in  consideration  of  your  showing  the 
sincerity  of  your  motives  by  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General ;  but  when  the  British  forces  are  all  assembled,  ready  to  raise  the 
purdah  of  your  mountains,  I  could  no  longer  show  the  same  good  intentions  towards 
you. 

My 
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My  friend,  you  ask  me  not  to  bring  the  army  or  make  roads  beyond  Sinchula*  whilst 
peace  is  being  considered.  But  you  have  already  had  a  year  to  consider  peace,  and  I 
cannot  delay  ike  army  for  a  sinojle  day  until  the  treaty  is  signed.  The  army,  however, 
will  do  no  harm  to  your  peaceable  ryots.  If  you  reply  quickly,  the  army  will  not  have 
moved  far,  but  if  you  delay  it  may  have  reached  Cnerrung,  (^r  Kenkar,  or  Modaka,  or 
Chuka,  before  you  send  agents  to  sign  a  treaty ;  and  if  you  delay  longer  still,  it  will  have 
reached  Wandipore,  or  Tongso,  or  Taro,  or  Tassissujeong  and  Poonakha.  Once  set  in 
movement,  it  will  never  stop  until  the  peace  is  arranged.  As  to  the  roads,  they  will 
always  be  useful ;  for  if  not  required  in  war,  they  will  promote  trade  by  enabling  you  the 
more  easily  to  exchange  the  produce  of  your  hills  with  Cooch  Behar  or  Calcutta. 

You  complain  that  last  year  the  war  commenced  too  quickly;  but  from  all  my  letters 
you  will  know  that  this  year  you  have,  at  any  rate,  had  notice  for  many  months  of  what  is 
coming. 

P.  S. — One  of  your  letters,  as  above,  received  by  the  hands  of  your  zinkaff,  was  in 
Booteah  only.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  always  send  a  Bengalee  version 
also. 

(No.  604.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department, 
for  information. 


Khubeeta  to  His  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan;  dat^d  Simla,  12  October  1865. 
(Similar  letter  to  His  Highness  the  Dhurm  Rajah  of  Bootan.) 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  dated  13th  September. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  Colonel  Bruce  has  full  powers  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  the 
terms  which  have  been  already  conununicated  to  you.  If*  you  really  desire  peace,  officers 
of  suitable  rank  and  invested  with  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  terms  that  may  be 
finally  settled  must  be  deputed  by  you  to  Colonel  Bruce.  Pending  the  completion  of  the 
treaty,  the  opening  up  the  roads  and  the  movement  of  the  troops  cannot  be  delayed. 

(signed)         John  Lawrence. 


From  the  1  honourable  fV.  Muir,  c.s.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  858); 
dated  Simla,  12  October  1865. 

With  reference  to  the  letters  to  your  address  noted  on  the  margin,  I  am  directed  to  From  Colonel  Brace, 

state,  for  the  information  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  mat  Colonel  Bruce's  No.  601,  dated  29th 

letter  to  the  Deb  Bajah  is  approved  by  the  Governor  General  in  CounciL  September. 

*'  ^'^  "^  From  Colonel  Brace, 

2.  Colonel  Bruce  should  be  authorised,  in  the  event  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bajahs  No.  603,  dated  30th 
accepting  the  terms  of  the  British  Government  and  showing  a  smcere  desire  for  peace,  but  September, 
expressing  the  inability  of  the  Rajahs  to  control  or  coerce  tne  Tongso  Pillo,  to  explain  to 

them  that  the  British  troops  will  be  directed  against  that  chief;  but  that,  in  this  case,  the 
Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  must  co-operate  widi  all  their  resources,  and  assist  us  in  over- 
coming or  expelling  the  Tongso  PUlo  from  the  country. 

3.  Should  such  an  arrangement  be  concluded  with  the  representatives  of  the  Bajahs, 
Major  General  Tytler  should  be  requested  to  act  accordingly.  It  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  modify  the  plan  of  the  campaign  verv  essentially,  as  it  will  be  expedient  to 
guard  against  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Booteahs.  But  while  taking  all  the  precautions 
which  military  experience  may  dictate,  the  followers  of  the  Rajahs  should  be  so  treated  as 
to  show  them  that  it  is  the  clear  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  act  with  tl>em  as 
friends  and  allies  if  their  conduct  will  justify  the  Government  in  so  doing.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  may  be  very  glad  to  come  to  such  an 
^rangement  against  the  Tongso  Pillo,  and  they  will  be  able,  in  that  case,  to  give  such 
information  as  will  greatly  facilitate  operations  against  that  chief. 

4.  I  am  to  forward  herewith,  for  delivery  to  the  Deb  Bajah,  a  letter  from  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  General ;  a  similar  letter  is  forwarded  for  the  Dhurm  Bajah,  Copies  of  his 
Excellency's  letters  are  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutcnant-Gt)vemor. 

5.  The  letters  for  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  should  be  carefully  translated  and  for- 
warded to  Colonel  Bruce. 


(No.  859.) 
Copt  of  the  above  correspondence  and  of  the  letter  to  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs 
forwarded  to  the  Military  Department  for  information,  and  the  issue  of  necessary  orders  to 
Major  General  Tytler. 


*  This  10  the  ridge  above  BoxiL 
13-  ^  4 
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ExTKACT  from  a  Letter  from  Captain  Lance,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dalimkote,  to 
Colonel  H.  Bruce,  C.B.,  Chief  Civil  Officer  and  Political  Agent,  North-east  Frontier 
(No.  137);  dated  8  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  I  have  heard  through  Mimba  Cazee  the  following 
items : — '^  The  Tongso  Pillo  wrote  to  the  Durbar,  stating  his  unwillingness  to  come  to  any 
peaceful  arrangement,"  and  desiring  the  Government  to  send  him  troops,  whom  he  would 
support ;  or,  in  lieu  of  that,  he  proposed,  in  case  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  procuring 
men,  to  furnish  forces,  and  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  Government. 

2.  The  Deb  Rajah,  in  reply,  observed  that  he  was  anxious  for  peace,  and  on  receipt  of 
this  the  Tongso  Pillo  rejoined  that  he  was  anxious  to  fight  and  they  were  not ;  but  that,  if 
peace  were  made,  the  money  received  on  account  of  the  dooars  must  be  given  separately 
to  each  person  concerned,  such  as  the  Deb  Rajah,  Paro  Penlow,  Augduforung  Soubah, 
liimself,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  Thereupon  (as  you  will  have  been  aware  before  this  reaches  you)  Nim  Tashi  (the 
Paro  Penlow's  former  Zimpe),  Chupichi  ( Jungpen  of  Augduforung  Soubah),  Paja  Gopchu, 
servant  of  Thumpo  Jungpen,  and  four  olJiers,  were  sent  down  to  meet  you  at  Buxa. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  they  entertain  objections  to  the  delivery  of  the  slaves,  and  that 
the  main  intention  is  to  settle  the  money  allowances  proposed  unaer  certain  circumstances 
to  be  granted  for  the  dooars ;  and  if  matters  are  not  settled,  they  are  to  prepare  for  war. 

5.  The  Bengalee  hand,  Ramsing,  has  again  gone  vid  Phari  to  Lhassa  to  procure  a  safe 
conduct  from  tShe  authorities  there  wherewith  to  visit  some  country  to  the  west,  proceeding 
by  Zhigatye  (possibly  Nipal  is  intended,  or  tribes  to  its  north-east). 

(No.  451.) 

FOBWARDED  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  for  the  information  of  his 
Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

By  order,  &c. 
Camp  Buxa,  (signed)  T.  Smith,  Assistant  Commissioner, 

14  September  1865.  With  the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Bootan. 


(No.  1592  T.) 

Copt    forwarded    to    the   Government  of   India,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

By  order,  &c. 
Bhaugulpore,  (signed)        A.  Eden, 

2  October  1865.  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  Bruce,  c.  b..  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Bootan  Dooars,  &c., 
to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  585);  dated  Buxa,  26  September  1865. 

In  my  letter.  No.  47,  dated  27th  July  last,  I  had  the  honour  to  report  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  ex-Paro  Penlow,  and  1  at  the  time  promised  to  report  on  the  contents 
hereafter,  should  it  appear  necessary  to  do  so. 

2.  In  his  letter,  the  ex-Paro  Penlow  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  exert  his  influence 
with  the  Government  of  Bootan  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  begged  of  me  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  to  let  him  know  exactly  under  what  conditions  peace  could  be  arrived  at,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  in  a  position  to  explain  them  fully  to  the  Deb  Rajah. 

3.  I  accordingly  replied  by  letter,  specifying  the  conditions,  and  this  I  dispatched  bv 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  moonshee  acquamted  with  the  conditions  dictated  by  hia 
Excellency  the  Viceroy. 

4.  I  informed  the  ex-Paro  Penlow  that  this  man  knew  all  the  terms,  and  could  be 
questioned  should  there  be  any  point  in  my  letter  which  was  not  clear. 

5.  On  the  way  to  Parogong  the  moonshee  met  with  some  other  messengers  who  were 
carrying  a  copy  of  the  Governor  General's  letter,  dated  5th  June,  which  I  sent  by  the 
Chamoorchee  Dooar,  and  he  undertook  to  deliver  Aese  letters  likewise. 

6.  On  reaching  Paro  he  handed  over  all  the  Despatches  to  the  ex-Paro  Penlow,  and 
that  personage  wrote  for  the  sanction  of  the  Deb  Rajah  to  send  him  on  to  Tassissujeoug. 
Orders  came  for  his  dispatch  to  Tassissujeong,  and  on  his  reaching  this  place  he  was 
ioformed  that  the  Deb  Rajah  had  sent  orders  for  his  bein^  forwarded  to  the  Chamthoka 
monastery  (six  miles  east  of  TaBsisujeong),  whither  the  Rajah  had  repaired  for  devotional 
observances. 

7.  The  moonshee's  statement,  which  is  very  full,  will  explain  everything.  He  brought 
a  letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to   my  address,  which,  bemg  simply  a  repetition  of  nis 
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letter  (dated  6th  Bhadur),  forwarded  with  my  letter.  No.  329,  dated  5th  September, 
need  not  be  translated.  He  also  brought  a  letter  from  the  Ex-Paro  Penlow  very  civilly 
but  cautiously  worded,  and  simply  explaining  the  steps  he  had  taken  in  regard  to  the 
moonshee,  who  reports  that  he  received  the  greatest  civility  from  every  one.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  regarding  which  I  had  already  separately  written  to 
him,  and  he  concluded  by  asking  me  to  be  so  kind  as  to  send  him  a  couple  of  English 
dogs. 


Statement  by  Moonshee  Rammqhun  Aditto  ;  dated  24  September  1865. 

Having  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Bruce  on  the  28th  July  to  the  address  of  the 
old  Paro  Penlow,  I  proceeded  to  Paro  by  the  Balla  Dooar.     On  the  way  we  had  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  which   compelled  a   halt  for  five   days  at  Damikha,  where  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  deplorable  condition  to  whicn  the  ryots  were  reduced  in  con- 
sequence of  a  famine  on  account  of  the  war :  the  people  were  living  upon  the  tender 
stems  of  bamboos  and  leaves  of  trees.     From  Damikha  I  went  to  Paro,  and  the  journey 
occupied  altogether  11  days.     On  my  arrival  at  Paro  I  delivered  the  letter  to  the  old 
Paro  Penlow,   and  verbally  explained  to  him  the  four  conditions    under  which  alone 
peace  could  be  made.     He  told  me  that  he  had  addressed  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  subject, 
and  that  I  must  wait  till  the  answer  arrived.     On  the  19th  day  the  expected  answer 
came,  and  then  the  Paro  Penlow  ordered  me  to  start  for  Tassissujeong ;  I  accordingly 
prepared  myself  for  the  journey,  and  next  morning  started,  carrying  a  letter  from  the 
j?aro  Penlow.     On  my  arrival  at  Tassissujeong  I  heard  that  the  Deb  Rajah  was  at  the 
Chamthoka  monastery,  where  the  Pattro  Sahib  f  Thumpoo  Zimpe)  informed  me  that 
Booteah  translations  of  the  letters  I  brought  would  be  forwarded  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  and 
that  I  must  wait  for  his  orders.     Seven  days  passed  without  any  answer,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  orders  came  for  me  to  go  at  once  to  the  monastery ;  accordingly,  I  went  to 
Chamthoka,  and  was  ushered  in  the  presence  of  the  Deb  Rajah  (who  was  seated  on  a  pad, 
with  beads  on  one  side  and  books  on  the  other,  dressed  in  crimson  scarfs) :  he  interro- 
^ted  me  as  to  the  object  of  my  visit.     I  explained  to  him  that  Paro  Penlow  wrote  to  the 
Commissioner  to  give  him  precisely  the  conditions  on  which  peace  could  be  made ;  and 
ihe  Conmiissioner  accordingly  sent  a  letter  by  me  to  the  Paro  I^enlow  defining  the  con- 
ditions, and  that  on  receiving  it  the  Ex-Paro  Penlow  sent  me  on.     To  this  his  Highness 
replied  that  he  had  already  heard  the  conditions,  and  had  sent  his  agents  to  Buxa  to  ascer- 
tam  whether  they  were  properly  understood ;  but  the  Commissioner  had  refused  an  inter- 
view on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  men  of  proper  rank.     He  then  inquired  about  the 
conditions,  and  I  explained  them  in  detail.     His  Highness  said  that  the  conditions  are 
framed  entirely  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  advantageous 
to  the  Government  of  Bootan.     He  then  stated  that  documents  from  Mr.  Eden  were 
never  extorted ;  they  were  written  with  the  full  will  and  consent  of  the  latter,  in  the 
presence  of  Tongso  Pillo  and  Cheeboo  Lama.     He  continued,  however,  that  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  return  them ;  indeed,  that  he  had  already  sent  them  down  to  Buxa  through 
his  agents.     With  regard  to  the  treatment  complained  of  by  Mr.  Eden,  his  Highness  said 
that  insult  was  never  meant ;  that  his  courtier  had  joked  with  him  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
taken  this  so  seriously,  he  was  quite  willing  to  apologise,  but  that  none  of  his  people  would 
go  to  Calcutta  to  convey  the  apology.     With  regard  to  the  release  of  the  Bengalee  cap- 
tives, his  Highness  said  that  the  nobility  of  Bootan  had  purchased  them  at  high  prices ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  release  them.     Besides,  many  have  oeen  so  long  in  the  country  that 
ihey  were  naturalized,  and  were  now  unwilling  to  leave.     With  reference  to  the  Dooars, 
his  Highness  said  that  his  18  Dooars  had  been  taken,  and  the  loss  sustained  was  very 
great ;  that  he  could  not  give  them  up  for  the  sake  of  25,000  rupees ;  and  that,  if  the 
Uoml^mssioner  will  be  considerate,  he  would  willingly  treat.     On  the  Deb  Rajah  con- 
cluding, I  took  the  liberty  to  explain  that,  if  the  two  documents  had  been  sent,  it  would 
doubtless  be  all  right,  and  the  apology  was  not  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Eden  in  Calcutta,  but 
to  the  Governor  General's  agent,  by  an  officer  of  rank ;  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
Government  that  such  captives  who  were  unwilling  to  return  should  be  forced  to  leave  the 
country,  but  that  it  was  expected  that  the  Bootan  Government  would  place  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  the  return  of  all  or  any  persons  wishing  to  do  so.     With  regard  to  the 
Dooars,  I  said  that  the  allowance  would  be  raised  eventually  to  50,000  rupees ;  but  his 
Highness  at  once  rejoined  that  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  when  the  jungles  will  be 
cleared  and  the  income  increased,  and  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  so  indefinite  a  promise. 
I  then  stated  that,  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  Dooars,  his  country  would  be  invaded  ;  that 
80  serious  a  matter  ought  to  be  well  considered.     His  Highness  rejoined  that,  '^  If  the 
British  really  do  advance,  the  god  Mohakala  will  save  my  country."    To  this  I  begged  his 
Highness's  pardon,  and  craved  to  be  excused  for  the  liberty  of  saying  that  when  the  British 
troops  advance,  god  Mohakala  or  Mohakali  would  not  confront  the  troops,  and  that  the 
Booteahs  with  their  knives  could  not  contend  with  a  British  army,  powerful,  disciplined, 
and  possessed  of  cannon.     His  Highness  then  spoke  angrily,  that  in  the  face  of  the  gods 
men  were  nothing  more  than  insects ;  that  had  tne  gods  not  been  against  the  English,  they 
would  not  have  lost  3,000  or  4,000  in  the  Dooars,  and  been  compeued  to  abandon  several 

f  laces.     His  Highness  further  added,  that  Colonel  Haughton  was  no  longer  in  thb  world, 
explained  that  the  number  of  deaths  has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  mortality  was 
13..  I  not 
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not  attributable  to  the  anger  of  Grod,  but  to  over'-crowding.  The  Deb  then  presented 
some  silken  cloths  to  me>  and  said  in  a  supplicating  tone,  ^^  U  the  Commissioner  will  duly 
consider  about  the  allowance,  I  will  gladly  treat ;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  sum.  of 
25,000  rupees  I  cannot  submit  I  am  not  going  to  fight,  but  if  the  English  come  to  my 
capital,  I  shall  defend  myself."  I  then  asked  hia  permission  to  return  by  the  Bux&Dooor, 
and  his  Highness  accorded  his  sanction,  but  said  that  I  must  see  the  Ex-Paro  Penlow 
before  I  left,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Paro  Penlow.  I  then  returned  to  Parogong.  On 
my  arrival  at  Paro  the  Penlow  Sahib  inquired  how  matters  stood,  and  on  hearing  all,  he 
again  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  asking  (I  think)  him  to  reconsider  matters.  I 
was  detained  some  days  till  the  answer  reached,  but  from  my  dismissal,  as  soon  as  it 
arrived,  I  gather  that  the  Deb  Rajah  was  not  to  be  moved.  The  old  Paro  seemed  much 
grieved  ;  when  he  dismissed  me  he  said,  "  I  am  a  subordinate,  and  I  cannot  act  otherwise." 
The  Booteahs  feel  confident  that  English  troops  will  not  be  able  to  advance  into  Bootan. 
There  are  no  visible  preparations,  and  they  believe  they  have  no  means  of  carrying  pro- 
Tisions  in  the  hHIs.  They  rely  on  this  so  much,  that  they  have  not  yet  made  any  pre- 
paration for  war.  If  500  men  will  now  advance  to  Tassissiyeong  with  few  cannons,  mey 
could  take  the  cotmtry  with  great  ease. 


(signed)         H.  Bruce,  Lieut  Col., 
OflSciating  Commis^oner  and  Chief  Civil  Officer,  &c. 


(No.  1610T.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  for  informa- 
tion, in  continuation  of  the  letter  from  this  office,  No»  86lT.,  dated  the  12th  August  last 

By  Order,  &c. 

(signed)        A.  Eden^ 
Bhaugulpore^  Secretary  ta  Government  of  BengiL 

3  OetoW  1865. 


From  the  Honourable  fT.  Muir,  c.s.,  Secretary  to  Government  <^Iii£a,  Foreign  Depart* 
ment,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Beng^ 
(No.  865);  dated  Simla,  12  October  1865. 

With  reference  to  your  docket,  dated  3d  instant.  No.  1610t.,  fbrwar^g  copy  of  a 
Despatch  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  and  of  a  statement  by  Moonshee  Kammohun 
Aditto,  who  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  the  Ex-Paro  Penlow  explaining  the  conditions  on 
which  peace  would  be  made,  I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  m  Council  to  state 
lliat  such  British  subjects  as  have  been  carried  away  captive  and  made  slaves  by  the 
Booteahs  and  desire  to  leave  the  country  must,  of  course,  be  given  up,  but  that  the 
offspring  of  such  captives,  or  such  captives  as  content  to  remain  m  Bootan,  wiH  not  ba 
intmered  witii. 

2.  Colonel  Bruce  should  bo  instructed  accordingly. 


Sbbyicb  Message. 

Prom  Sinchula,  through  Buxa,  dated  the  12th  October  1865. 

From  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Simla. 

To  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department 

^^  A  SHORT  letter,  dated  last  Sunday,  has  come  from  the  Deb  Rajah,  in  which  he  bajw 
he  JB  sending  officers  to  make  peace ;  this  letter  came  by  tiie  Bootei^  dftk  along  the  Mne^ 
from  Tassissujeong,  so  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  questionii^  the  messengers.* 


From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan 
Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  Calcutta  (No.  329) ;  dated  Buxa 
Dooar,  5  September  1865, 

AccoMPANYiNa  my  letter  to  your  address,  No.  151,  dated  9th  August  1865^  I  had  the 
honour  to  send  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Deb  Baiah  of  Bootim.  I  have; 
now  the  honour  to  append  a  translation  of  the  reply,  received  on  the  2d  instAut. 

2.  The  messengers  who  brought  the  Deb  Rajah's  letter  represent  that  preparations 
were  being  made  to  convey  the  mfant  Dhurm  Rajah  to  Poonakha  in  the  cold  season,  but 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  warlike  plans. 

3.  They 
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3.  They  likewise  stated  that  the  Deb  Rajah  complained  of  the  letters  he  received  from 
the  British  Government  coming  by  the  hands  of  mere  coolies,  with  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  converse  on  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  of  his  own  messengers  having  been 
reftised  an  interview  by  the  Sahibs.  He  also  said  he  could  not  understand  what  possible 
benefit  it  could  be  to  the  British  Government  stopping  the  importation  of  betel-nut  and 
other  necessaries  into  Bootan,  and  that  he  beheveo,  although  the  Commissioner  had 
"  peace  "  on  his  tongue,  he  had  *^  war  "  in  his  heart. 

4.  Furthermore,  they  stated  that  the  Booteahs  all  coinplained  of  the  extreme  deamess 
^  everything  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  being  Ae  products  of  the  plaxm. 


Tbanslatiok  of  a  Letter  from  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan,  to  Colonel  Bruce;  dated  the  6th 
Bhadro,  corresponding  with  2l8t  August  1865. 

I  HAVE  Teeeived  your  letter  by  bearers  named  Noerdee  Nut^o  and  Palwan  Arfo  on 
the  3d  Bhadro  (18th  August  1865),  and  fully  acquainted  myself  with  its  contents. 

I  have  received  seven  letters  from  you  vid  Buxa  and  Balla  Dooars.  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  will  arrive  at  Buxa  within  15  days  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace. 
Previously  I  received  three  letters  from  Colonel  Haughton  about  peace,  and  I  sent  my 
messengers  down  to  Buxa  for  that  purpose. 

They  had  an  interview  with  Colonel  Haughton  then,  and  then  I  again  sent  my  men  to 
Balla  (Tassgong).  Being  unable  to  meet  the  Commissioner  there,  they  came  back,  and 
in  their  way  they  got  ill,  and  I  could  not  send  them  quickly.  I  have  no  mind  to  make 
war.  I  understand  that  you  speak  of  peace  with  the  tongue,  but  in  heart  you  are 
inclined  for  war.  In  the  country  of  Bootan,  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  have  prohibited 
war.  You  write  about  robbers  and  thieves  of  Bootan,  but  if  proper  inquiry  is  mstituted, 
it  will  be  foimd  that  the  men  of  your  kingdom  steal  men  and  cattle  ana  sell  them  to  my 
people,  who  pay  the  proper  price  for  them ;  but  the  blame  is  thrown  upon  Bootan.  In 
tact,  both  the  Governments  are  equally  to  blame.  Property  and  arms  without  nmnber 
have  been  plundered  from  the  Bootan  ese,  and  they  ought  to  be  returned  to  me ;  and  this 
I  have  already  represented,  but  how  can  I  entertain  any  idea  of  getting  them  back  ? 
Leaving  aside  those  old  subjects,  be  so  good  as  to  make  such  arrangements  that  we  may 
arrive  at  an  amicable  adjustment. 

With  regard  to  the  documents  of  Mr.  Eden  and  of  mysdf,  I  have  fully  reported  to  Akt 
Emperor  of  China.  I  have  given  the  fullest  verbal  instructions  to  the  messei^ere  whom 
I  have  sent  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace.  You  are  the  representative  of  the  Queen 
and  Governor  General,  and  you  can  do  everything.  I  do  not  wish  .to  disturb  the  peace 
which  subsisted  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Dhurm  Rajah  of  Bootan.  The 
territories  of  the  Dhurm  Rajah  yield  very  little,  and  what  advantage  will  you  derive 
from  them  ?  If  you  stop  the  Dooars,  it  will  be  injurious  to  me,  and  you  will  also  meet 
with  reverses.  Previously  you  agreed  to  make  peace,  and  we  also  agreed  to  tKe  same, 
and  I  hope  you  will  make  such  arrangements  now  as  will  end  in  peace.  I  have  sent  my 
men  to  louxa  Dooar. 


(No.  1609T.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  JPoreign  DepartiBent,  for  infer- 
mation,  in  continuation  of  the  endorsement,  No.  4955,  dated  the  15th  ultimo. 

By  Order,  &c 

(signed)        A.  £dgn, 
Bhaugulpore,  2  October  1865.  Secretary  to  Government  of  BengaL 


Sebyici;  Mbssagb. 


From  Sinchula^  through  Buxa»  dated  the  17th  October  1865. 

From  Colonel  Bruce,  c.B. 

To  Umballah. 

To  <SdQretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department. 

**  The  Dooar  Dar  whom  I  selected  to  go  to  Tassissujeong  has  returned ;  he  is  the- 
bearer  of  letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah.  From  both  these  sources  I  learn  that  agents 
of  rank  will  start  from  Tassissujeong  to-morrow,  said  to  be  properly  authorised  to  conclude 
the  treaty/ 


i» 


13. 
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6o       FURTHER  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BOOTAN. 

(Foreign  Department. — Political. — No.  160.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  dated 

21  October  1866. 

With  reference  to  our  separate  Despatch  of  this  day's  date,  No.  141,  we  have 

From  Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  23  Sep-    the  honour  to  forward,   for   the  information  of  Her 
ifmber  1866,  No.  1450t.  Majesty  s  Government,  copies  or  the  papers  noted 

teJte  18^*^^  ""^  ^"^  ^^""^  ^^  ^""^   ^"    *^^    margin,     having    reference    to    military 

To  Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal,  dated  10  October    operations  against  Bootan. 
1865^Nos.8pi-2.. 

2.  We  beg  to  refer  you  to  our  letter  of  instructions  to  the  address  of  the 
Secretary,  Government  of  Bengal,  No.  836,  dated  29th  ultimo,  which  defines, 
within  certain  limits,  the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  army  about  to  enter  on  the  Bootan  campaign,  and  the  political  officera 
attached  to  that  army. 


Prom  Brigadier  General  B.  F.  Tytler,  Commanding  North-Eaet  Frontier,  to  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Army  (No.  402) ;  dated  8  September  1865. 

As  requested,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  accomjjanying  letter.  No.  316,  of  the  4th  September,  from 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  c.b.,  chief  civil  and  political  oflScer,  Bootan. 

2.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce's  reasoning  would,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  be  per- 
fectly correct  were  the  ridge  above  Buxa  me  sole,  or  even  most  formidable  position  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Booteahs  to  take  up  between  Buxa  and  Poonakha.  The  ridge  is, 
however,  but  one  out  of  several  positions  capable  of  being  held  against  us,  all  more  distant 
from  our  resources,  all,  unlike  the  rid^e,  totally  unknown  to  us,  as  far  as  useful  knowledge 
is  concerned,  and  are  more  difficult  oi  approach. 

3.  Looking,  then,  to  our  theatre  of  war,  and  not  to  one  isolated  point  in  it,  I  conceive 
Illegible.                  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce's  plan  of  campaign  tends  to  induce  the  enemy  to  occupy 

and  defend  the  strongest  points  offered  for  his  acceptance,  which  more  tends,  I  believe,  to 
ihduce  him  to  occupy  a  point  stro^  certainly  in  itself,  but  relatively  weak.     Hence  I 

conclude  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  ffruce's  reasoning  when  properly  applied * 

against  his  views. 

4.  Li  the  above  reasoning  there  may  very  probably  lurk  some  error.  What  there  can 
be  no  dispute  about  is,  that,  if  the  troops  at  Buxa  are  in  the  unhealthy  condition  repre- 
sented, their  exposure  without  proper  shelter  before  the  entire  cessation  of  the  rains  would 
deprive  the  Government  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  force  on  which  it  relies.  Of  the 
political  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  measure  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
jBruce  I  do  not  presume  to  judge. 

5.  As  regards  the  report  that  the  Booteahs  are  engaged  in  constructing  a  good  road 
between  Murichom  and  JPoonakha,  I  confess  I  attach  little  credence  to  it;  if,  however, 
the  Booteahs  are  so  engaged,  I  conceive  it  would  be  an  error  to  interrupt  them.  All  done 
by  them  is  so  much  saved  to  us. 


(No.  459.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  in  continuation  of  this 
office  endorsement.  No.  317,  dated  4th  September  1865. 

(signed)        H.  Bruce,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Buxa  Dooar,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer  of  Bootan. 

14  September  1865. 
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(No.  1460T.) 

Copy  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, in  continuation  of  letter,  No.  1282  t.,  dated  the  17th  instant. 

By  Order,  &c. 

Bhaugulpore,  (signed)        A.  Eden, 

23  September  1865.  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 


From  the  Honourable  fF.  Muivy  c.  8.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal 
(No.  835) ;  dated  Simla,  29  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour,  by  conunand  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in 
C!ouncil,  to  intimate  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  your  Government,  that  his  Ex- 
cellency deeuis  it  expedient,  within  certain  limits,  to  define  the  relative  position  and  duties 
of  the  officer  commanding  the  army  about  to  enter  on  the  Bootan  campaign,  and  the  political 
officers  attached  to  that  army. 

2.  The  political  officers  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  broad  distinction  exists  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions,  on  the  one  hand,  within  our  own  territories,  or  in  a  province  the  authori- 
ties and  inhabitants  of  which  are  loyal  and  peaceftd ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  enemy's 
country,  or  other  hostile  and  disaffected  territory.  In  the  former  case,  that  is,  before 
reaching  a  disturbed  or  hostile  frontier,  the  requisitions  of  the  political  officer,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Civil  Government,  provided  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  exercise 
of  military  prudence,  must  be  complied  with. 

3.  But  in  the  second  case,  that  is,  when  once  the  enemy's  frontier,  or  other  disturbed 
and  disafiectecl  territory  is  approached,  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
troops  becomes  more  serious  and  critical,  and  therefore  he  is  vested  with  authority  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment. 

4.  In  the  enemy's  countiy  it  is  the  duty  of  the  political  agent  to  be  m  constant  and 
inthnate  conununication  with  the  general  m  command,  to  give  him  all  the  information  of 
amr  value  as  bearing  on  the  campaign  which  he  can  obtain,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
offer  such  aid  and  advice  as  may  lie  within  the  scope  of  his  diplomatic  office.  It  will 
equally  be  the  duty  of  the  general  in  command  to  consult  with  the  political  officer,  and  to 

Ely  due  regard  to  his  wishes,  so  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  sound  military  principle, 
ut  it  must  rest  eventually  with  the  general  in  command  to  accept^  and  act  upon,  the 
information  and  advice  of  the  political  officer  or  not  as  he  may  think  expedient. 

5.  To  represent,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  is  at  all  times  the  privilege  of  the 
political  officer ;  to  act  on  such  representation,  or  to  put  it  aside,  is  equally  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  officer  conunanding. 

6.  In  matters  of  a  purely  political  character,  such  as  negotiation  with  the  enemy  or 
overtures  of  peace,  in  points  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  country,  in  procuring 
supplies  and  carriage,  so  far  as  these  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot,  the  military  commander 
wiu  invariably  act  m  accordance  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  political  officer,  so  far  as 
these  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  military  requirements. 

7.  AU  instructions  of  a  military  character  connected  with  this  war,  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India,  will  proceed  from  the  Military  Department,  and  wUl  in  no  case  be  subject  to 
modification  by  any  political  authority.  Military  commanders  will  make  their  communi- 
cation direct  to  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  sending  copies  to  the  Secretary 
to  Government,  in  the  Military  Department.  The  political  officers  will  similarly  address 
their  communications  to  the  Lieutenant  Gt)vemor  01  Bengal,  forwarding  copies  direct  to 
the  Supreme  Government  in  the  Foreign  Department.  In  the  event  of  emergency,  the 
politic£U  officers  will  be  addressed  under  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General^ 
dbrect  from  this  department ;  but  in  that  case  copies  of  the  orders  will  simultaneously  be 
fundshed  to  you  for  the  information  of  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor* 

8.  You  will  move  his  Honor  to  furnish  both  Colonel  Bruce  and  Major  Agnew  with 
copies  of  this  Despatch.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  enjoined  upon  them  that,  whatever 
rules  ar^  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  still  it  must  greatlv  depend  on  the  ability,  tact,  and 
judgment  with  which  thev  conduct  their  relations  with  the  nulitary  authorities  whether  or^ 
not  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  reach  to  a  successful  issue. 
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62  FURTHER  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BOOTAN. 


(No.  836.) 

CoFT  forwarded  to  the  Military  Department  for  communication  to  hig  ExcdleDcy  the 
Commander  in  Chief. 


(No.  6.) 
To  the  Quartermaster  General. 


From  the  Honourable  W.  Muiry  C.8-,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal 
(No.  851) ;  dated  Simla,  10  October  1865. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Governor  General  •  in  Council,  to  request,  thit  when  the 
Bridah  force  advances  upon  Bootan,  Colonel  Bruce  may  be  instructed  in  the  following 
numner : — 

1st.  He  should  let  it  be  known  in  Bootan,  that  villages  and  hamlets  will  not  be 
molested  unless  they  are  defended  against  the  advance  of  the  trqpps. 

2d.  He  should  invite  the  inhabitants,  by  all  means  in  his  power,  not  to  desert  their 
dwellings. 

3d.  He  should  adopt  measures  to  secure  that  all  articles  of  food  foe  paid  for  moat 
rigidly  by  troops  and  followers;  and  he  should  request  the  General  to  take  the 
most  stringent  measures  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  to  protect  all  houses  and  crops. 

4tL  H«  win  invite  the  people  to  assist  in  the  road  making,  and  see  that  they  are 
paid  daily  wages  for  the  same. 

5th.  It  should  be  given  out  that  we  do  not  want  Bootan ;  but  that  as  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  chiefs  have  not  acceded  to  our  terms,  we  are  compelled  to  advance 
into  the  country,  to  show  that  we  cajonot  pardon  the  insults  offered  last  year,  without 
the  settlement  of  a  treaty  which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  us. 

2.  The  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  should  be  assured  that  neither  Poonakha  nor  Tassis- 
•ttjeong  will  be  injured  if  they  are  not  defended.  If  the  Rajahs  chooee  to  remain  in  their 
TOsidences,  they  will  not  be  made  fmsoners,  provided  they  do  not  act  in  hostility  towards 
our  troops. 

3.  In  like  m&nner,  the  Soubahs,  Zoompoons,  and  all  pei^le  should  be  warned  that  their 
liouses  wiU  not  be  injured,  or  themselves  or  iheir  property  molested,  if  resistance  is  not 
offered  to  the  advance  of  the  British  troops ;  but  oiat  any  place  or  house  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  defence,  will  be  destroyed. 

4.  If  the  Deb  or  Dhurm  Rajahs  flee  from  their  residences,  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
depute  flome  important  persons  to  confer  with  the  Governor  Genend's  sMBt.  F6r  this 
feaeon,  neither  Poonakha  nor  Tassissujeong  should  be  injured  because  dimt  flight  of  iht 
Oovemment,  unless  they  are  defended. 

6.  In  short,  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  will  so  inetcoct  Colonel  Bruce,  that 
he  will  cause  the  people  to  undeorstand  that  our  d>ject  is  not  conquest,  and  that  it 
dftpends  on  themselves  whether  our  advance  into  Bootan  is  acooinpanied  by  loss  of  life  luid 
0ther  ruin. 


(Na  852.) 
Copt  forwarded  to  the  Military  Department  for  information* 
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(Foreign  Department. — Political. — No.  162.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  o.c.B. ; 
dated  Fort  William,  22  November  1865. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  information  further  Despatches  received 
through  the  Government  of  Bengal,  having  reference  to  the  progress  of  negotia^ 
tions  with  the  Bhootanese  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  he  gratified  to  learn  that  a  treaty  of  peace  has 
been  concluded  with  the  Government  of  Bhootan,  which  has  surrendered  the 
treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden,  submitted  an  ample  apology  for  the  insults 
offered  to  the  British  Mission,  and  ceded  to  us  its  sovereign  rights  in  the  18 
Bengal  Dooars,  including  the  Dooars  formerly  in  our  occupaticui,  and  the  entire 
tract  between  the  Teesta  and  the  Ihaldakha  Rivers.  The  boundary  is  to  be 
formally  settled  and  laid  down  by  our  Commissioners.  The  eflPect  of  this  treaty 
will  be  to  transfer  to  the  British  Government  the  whole  of  the  plain  country 
hitherto  in  possession  of  the  Bhooteas^  and  such  portions  also  of  their  country  in 
the  hills  as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  integrity  of  our  frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  engages  to  pay  to  Bhootan  a  yearly 
sum,  beginning  with  25,000  rupees,  and  rising  gradually  till  it  reaches  the 
maximum  amount  of  50,000  rupees.  This  payment,  which  (b3  further  explained 
foeloH  )y  is  in  efiect  merely  allowing  the  Governm^t  of  Bhootan  to  retain  some 
beneBcial  interest  in  the  ceded  tracts  on  very  stringent  terms,  is  conditional  on 
otir  continuing  satisfied  from  year  to  year  with  the  good  conduct  of  the  Bhooteas. 
It  is  liable  to  stoppage  on  any  failure  upon  their  part  to  maintaia  the  border 
upon  a  secure  and  friendly  footing. 

Before  the  misconduct  of  the  Bhooteas  in  1864,  which  led  to    AasamDooaw-      .   10,000  Rupees, 
hostilities,   their    Government    received^   under    treaty,    annual     F^Uacotta  Laods    .     2,000      „ 
payments  to  the  amount  of  12,000   rupees  for  tracts  in  our  occupation.     Thia 
sum  will  now  merge  in  the  payments  above  specified.     So  that  the  actual  increase 
sanctioned  by  the  treaty  amounts  in  tlie  nrst  year  to   13,000  rupees,  rising 
eventually  to  38,000  rupees. 

The  country  now  annexed  is,  in  its  present  condition,  estimated  to  yield  a  gross 
revenue  of  about  150,000  rupees ;  when  improved,  under  the  influence  of  British 
administration,  this  income  will  be  susceptible  of  very  material  increase. 

As  the  Tongso  Penlow  has  not  yet  signified  his  adherence  to  the  terms  of  tlie 
treaty,  and  as  the  guns  lost  at  Dewangiri  (the  surrender  of  which  forms  one  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty),  are  in  the  possession  of  that  chief,  we  have 
evpf eased  our  readinesa  to  aid  the  Bhootanese  in  coercing  hiu^;  and  we  have 
es4>^in^  (^  you  will  perceive  from  the  enclosed  papers)  that  no  payments  will 
be  made  until  the  guns  be  given  up. 

Referring  to  eertain  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Bruce  to  the  Bhootea  envoys, 
it  nuy  be  necessary  to  explain  that  he  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  amount  of 
payment  l>as  been  in  any  respect  increased  in  consideration  of  the  delivery  of  the 
guns.  We  have  all  along  insisted  upon  their  surrender  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
tttns  whatever.  The  payments  are  founded  upon  ccAsiderations  entirely  different 
and  distinct. 

As  a  further  security  for  the  good  feith  of  the  Bhootanese,  we  have  decided  for 
the  present  to  cariy  on  the  road  which  we  are  now  constructing  towards  Chuka, 
on  the  route  to  Poonakha,  a  proceeding  which  will  undoubtedly  have  much  effect 
both  on  the  Government  of  Bhootan  and  on  the  Tongso  Penlow.  We  have  also 
determined  for  the  present  on  maintaining  t!ie  position  of  the  troops  which  now 
oecupy  tliat  line. 

All  this  was  explained  to  the  Bhootea  agents^  and  by  them  consented  to  before 
tkey  signed  the  treaty. 

The  guns,  as  before  stated,  being  iu  the  hands  of  the  Tongso  Penlow,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  allow  the  Bhootea  authorities  a  period  of  two  months  to  bring 
in  the  guns,  and  cause  the  submission  of  the;  Tongso  Penlow  himself.  This 
delay,  should  their  ^forts  prove  abortive,  will  scarcely  occasion  any  appreciable 
postponement  of  our  operations  in  Bhootan,  while,  if  their  endeavours  are 
suceessful  aad  peace  secured,  the  advantage  gained  will  be  material  and 
decided* 
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From  the  first  we  have  been  averse  from  imposing  upon  the  Bhootans  severe 
and  extreme  conditions.  Our  desire  has  been  to  admit  them  to  such  reasonable 
terms  as  would  impart  a  fair  and  satisfactory  assurance  of  peace  and  security  to 
the  border. 

However  much  the  Bhooteas,  by  their  outrage  upon  our  Mission  in  1 864  have 
merited  signal  punishment,  we  should  not  (even  if  terms  had  been  dictated  at 
Poonakha  after  the  military  occupation  of  the  country)  have  been  disposed  to 
deal  with  them  more  severely  than  the  circumstances  absolutely  required.  We 
could  not,  even  then,  have  been  unmindful  of  the  very  low  position  which  Bhootan 
occupies  in  the  scale  of  civilization ;  or  forgotten  that  a  nation  so  barbarous, 
ignorant^  and  isolated,  must  possess  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  character  of 
an  envoy,  and  the  treatment  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  Due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  their  position  in  estimating  the  misdemeanour,  and  the  penalty  to  which 
it  has  exposed  them. 

Further,  the  full  effect  must  be  borne  in  mind  of  withdrawing  from  the 
Bhootan  State  the  whole  of  the  Sub-Himalayan  tract  which  constitutes  the 
Bengal  Dooars.  These  form  the  principal  source  of  income  to  the  chiefs  of 
Bhootan,  and  by  their  annexation  we  deprive  them  of  their  main  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  not  have  been  expedient  to  restore  to  Bhootan  any 
part  of  the  Dooars.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  their  annexation.  We  have 
given  public  assurance  to  this  effect,  and  the  people  have  been  now  for  a  year 
under  our  protection. 

Thus,  while  unwilling  to  confiscate  the  main  resources  of  the  Bhootan  State, 
we  find  ourselves,  at  the  same  time,  unable  to  restore  any  portion  of  the  land  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  Instead,  therefore,  of  relinquishing  any  part  of  the  Dooars, 
our  policy  is  to  give  back  a  portion  of  their  revenue.  The  proceeding  is,  in 
eflfect,  equivalent  to  retaining  a  portion  of  the  Dooars  and  giving  up  a  part ; 
which,  but  for  political  considerations,  is  the  course  we  should  otherwise  have 
adopted. 

Further,  by  thus  allowing  the  chiefs  of  Bhootan  some  portion  of  the  income 
arising  from  the  Dooars,  we  possess  a  powerful  guarantee  for  their  good 
behaviour,  and  are  simply  carrying  out  a  policy  which  has  proved  eminently 
successful  in  many  other  instances  in  Central  India  and  in  the  Punjab,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  with  good  results  even  in  Bengal. 

The  conditions  now  embodied  in  the  treaty  are  those  which  from  the  first 
have  been  uniformly  held  out  by  us  to  the  Bhoote  a  Government.  The  assurance 
that  such  terms  would  be  granted,  upon  their  submitting  themselves  without 
delay,  has  been  repeated  in  communications  recently  made  to  the  Bhootea 
Government 

As  already  hinted,  even  if  our  troops  had  advanced  upon  Poonakha,  we  doubt 
whether  terms  materially  more  advantageous  than  those  now  imposed  would 
have  been  dictated  to  the  enemy.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  greater  moral 
effect  would  have  been  secured  by  a  hostile  advance  upon  the  capital.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  considerations  which  have  satisfied  us  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  campaign,  the  advantage  would  have  been  dearly  pur- 
chased. While  the  Government  t)f  Bhootan  has  no  real  means  of  resisting  a 
British  force,  it  is  possessed  of  but  a  feeble  organization,  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  distinct  and  well-defined  central  authority  against  which  a  blow  could 
have  been  effectually  dealt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  an  invading  force  are  serious.  The  road  to  be  traversed  by  the  army 
must  be  made.  All  the  food  of  the  troops,  and  much  of  the  forage  for  the 
cattle,  must  be  transported  from  the  plains.  Dep6ts  of  considerable  strength, 
at  iotervals  along  the  road,  must  be  formed.  All  this  would  involve  a  heavy 
outlay,  which  could  be  justified  only  by  our  inability  to  bring  tlie  enemy  by  any 
other  means  to  reasonnble  terms.  No  part  of  this  great  expenditure  certainly 
could  have  been  reimbursed  by  the  poor  and  impoverished  state  of  Bhootan. 

There  are  other  reasons  which,  though  perhaps  minor  in  themselves,  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  bullocks  of  the  adjacent  districts  of  Bengal,  on  which  we 
relied  as  the  chief  means  of  carrying  up  supplies  to  the  hills,  and  which  have 
been  in  large  numbers  collected,  are  not  to  be  trusted  for  the  transport  of 
supplies  to  any  distance  beyond  Buxa.  For  such  labour  thev  are  said  to  be  too 
weak.  Forage,  also,  for  them  in  any  quantity  is  not  obtainaole  in  the  hills,  and 
must  be  carried  from  the  plains.  The  drivers,  moreover,  all  Bengallees,  are  too 
feeble  and  timid  to  encounter  the  dangers,  fatigue,  and  climate  to  which  they 
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would  be  exposed.  All  this  might  have  been  overcome,  and,  if  still  necessary, 
will  be  overcome.  But  it  affords  a  reasonable  inducement  towards  a  peaceful 
policy,  if  such  a  policy  on  other  grounds  be  feasible  and  expedient. 

In  the  meantime,  the  delay  of  two  months  allowed  to  the  Bhooteas,  as  before 
explained,  will  in  no  respect  injuriously  affect  the  arrangements  for  the  campaign, 
should  it  eventually  be  found  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war.  After  much  con- 
sideration, and  having  fully  weighed  the  relative  advantages  and  drawbacks  of 
an  advance  on  Poonakha  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  we  decided, 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  an  advance  in 
the  spring  was  the  most  judicious  course.  The  main  ground  for  this  conclusion 
was  our  desire  to  save  the  troops  from  the  malaria  to  which  at  an  earlier  period 
they  would  certainly  have  been  exposed,  in  their  advance  through  the  low  country 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  It  gave  also  to  the  commissariat  more  time  for 
preparation  ;  and  it  enabled  us  to  combine  the  relief  of  the  regiments  in  Assam, 
in  the  event  of  peace  ensuing,  with  the  movement  of  troops  for  prosecuting  the 
war. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  first  of  these  considerations,  naniely,  the  health  of  the 
troops  moving  down  from  the  North  Western  Provinces,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  not  cross  the  Ganges  before  the  16th  of  November.  This  would 
enable  them  to  concentrate  at  the  proper  points  in  the  outer  range  of  hills,  at  a 
date  from  about  the  15th  December  to  the  1st  of  January.  Such  being  the 
programme,  all  subsidiary  arrangements  for  the  campaign  were  made  in  accord- 
ance therewith;  and  thus  the  present  engagement  with  the  Bhooteas  involves 
the  loss  scarcely  of  any  time.  Indeed,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  roads 
necessary  to  an  advance  are  still  being  constructed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  time 
at  all  is  lost. 

The  provisional  treaty  with  the  Bhooteas  had  been  arranged,  but  had  not 
actually  been  signed,  when  cholera  broke  out  among  the  troops  and  camp 
followers  at  Buxa  in  Cooch  Behar,  and  at  other  places  on  the  route  to  Buxa. 
The  result  has  been  that  General  Tytler  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue  orders 
for  halting  the  troops  on  the  line  of  march. 

We  will  state,  in  conclusion,  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
sincerity  and  earnestness  of  the  Bhooteahs  in  their  solicitations  for  peace  and 
profession  of  submission.  The  hostile  operations  of  the  past  year,  the  seizure 
and  occupation  of  Dalimcote  and  Buxa,  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  at 
Dewangiri  and  Bala,  in  which  affairs  the  Bhooteas  lost  many  men,  the  dominant 
and  threatening  attitude  of  our  troops  on  the  heights  above  Buxa  ready  at  once 
to  advance,  and  tlie  rumours  of  extended  hostilities  which  are  known  to  prevail 
throughout  Bhootan,  have  certainly  struck  fear  into  the  minds  of  the  enemy. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  treatment 
of  the  Bhooteas,  now  that  they  have  succumbed  before  the  threatened  invasion, 
as  well  as  the  solid  advantage  of  obtaining,  year  by  year,  that  which  (though 
insignificant  to  us)  is  a  considerable  income  to  them,  will  exercise  upon  their 
minds  a  wholesome  influence,  and  prove  a  strong  inducement  for  the  maintenance 
on  our  frontier  of  peace  and  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  British  interests  it  is  no  light  advantage  that  a  peace, 
which  gives  the  promise  of  enduring,  has  been  secured.  Our  want  of  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  the  interior  of  Bhootan;  the  serious  difficulties  which  must 
certainly  attend  warlike  operations  there ;  the  notorious  insalubrity  of  the  climate 
both  in  the  hills  and  in  the  plains  by  which  they  are  approached,  especially  for 
troops  who  must  in  such  regions  move  with  light  equipments ;  and  lastly,  the 
heavy  expenditure  that  must  be  entailed  by  operations  such  as  those  in  contem- 
plation ;  all  constitute  valid  reasons  for  concluding  peace  upon  terms  consistent 
with  our  interest  and  our  honour. 

In  the  meanwhile,  pending  the  result  of  the  enemy*s  negotiations  with  the 
Tongso  Penlow,  preparations  for  war,  though  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale,  will 
still  go  on ;  and  by  a  separate  agreement  it  has  been  stipulated  that  no  payment 
under  the  treaty  will  be  made  until  the  guns  are  surrendered. 
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From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  ^.b..  Officiating  Ckief  Civil  and  fV>lidcfla  Officer  of  Bootei 
Dooars^  to  the  ^e/Qn^teaj  to  Gioyertimeiit  of  Bengal  (No.  630);  4ated  Snxa  Dooar, 
4  October  1865. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  2  of  your  letter.  No.  1370 t*,  dated  23d  ultimo,  I  haw 
the  iionour  to  forward  nerewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourahle  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  a  note  on  the  future  boundary  and  the  frontier  posts  recorded,  after  consulta- 
t  on  togelJier,  by  Brigadier  Genewd  Tytter,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Agnew,  and  myself. 

2.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  cause  delay  in  forwarding  this  note  by  sending  it 
to  Colonel  Hopkinson  for  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  as  I  believe  that  officer  has  already 
ocHBmunicated  his  opinion,  and  1  am  aware  that  he  concurs  with  us  in  advocating  the 
ooeupation  of  a  post  in  tiie  n^hbourhood  of  Dewangiri. 


li'oTE  on  t^e  fiiture  Bouxtdast  between  ihe  Territories  of  the  British  Government  and 
Bootan,  and  on  tlie  Posts  to  be  eeta^lieked  on  the  Frontier. 

"We  have  read  letter,  ^NTo.  1370  t.,  dated  23d  September,  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Officiaxing  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,  Bootan  Dooars, 
as  well  as  the  papers  therein  alluded  to. 

It  appears  from  paragraph  2  of  the  above  letter  that  our  opinion  is  required  on  the 
following  points : — 

1.  The  precise  line  of  boundary  which  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  two  states. 

2.  The  expediency  of  establishing  a  post  or  posts  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left  of 
our  frontier. 

3.  The  nature  and  strengtik  of  the  posts  necessary  for  the  future  protection  of  the 
frontier. 

I.  We  would  recommend  that  the  boundary  line  be  drawn  so  as  to  include  within  Bri- 
tish territory  the  mountain  tract  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Teesta  and  Jhaldaka,  and 
extends  northward  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Sikkim  and  Thibet.  We  are  of  opinion  that, 
besides  this,  no  part  of  the  hill  territory  of  Bootan  should  be  annexed,  except  so  much  as 
IS  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  our  military  frontier  posts. 

n.  With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  a  post  or  posts  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left 
of  our  frontier,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  military  post  should  be  established  on  a  sufficiently 
high  and  commodious  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Dewangiri.  But  we  would  strongly  object  to 
the  taking  up  of  ground  sufficient  for  a  post  on  the  right  of  our  frontier  for  the  above 
purpose,  unless  the  Govemnient  is  prepared  to  occupy  it  immediately. 

III.  We  consider  that  much  depends  upon  the  question  whether  a  body  of  troops  will  be 
kept  permanently  either  at  Darjeelinff,  or  somewhere  on  the  line  of  war  between  Darjeeling 
and  the  plains :  we  would  advocate  the  keeping  of  a  body  of  troops  in  one  or  other  of  these 
positions. 

If  this  measure  be  adopted,  we  recommend  that  the  duty  of  preserving  order  on  the  part 
of  our  frontier  touching  on  Thibet,  which  may  become  a  point  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  |)urpose  of  commerce,  should  be  made  over  to  the  police,  and  that  a  military  post 
should  be  established  in  the  most  desirable  position,  of  sufficient  height,  which  can  be  found 
to  the  north  of  Buxa  Castle.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  troops  are  not  to  be  kept  permanent^ 
at  Daijeeling,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  then  we  consider  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  vicinity  of  Jangtsa,  instead  of  the  vicinity  of  Buxa,  may  not  be  preferable  for  our  left 
or  western  frontier  post.  We  consider  that  a  permanent  garrison  at  Dalimkote  is  unne- 
cessary, and  we  furthermore  deprecate  the  multiplication  oi  military  posts  beyond  what  we 
have  advocated  above.  We  think  that  for  the  present  one  regiment  oi  native  infantry  witii 
ewpers,  and  a  suitable  force  of  artillery,  will  be  siiiffioient  for  each  of  the  tiv*o  frontier  polls 
01  tne  dooars.  With  this  force  in  the  hills,  reserves  in  the  plains  would  be  mmeoeflBsr|r5 
and  we  would  urge  in  the  strongest  .manner  that  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  continue 
reserve  garrisons  in  tih3  plains  of  either  the  dooars  or  North  Kamroop. 

(signed)        B.  F.  Tyikr. 
H,  Bruce. 
W,  Agnew. 
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(No.  639.) 

FoHWABDED  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

(signed)        H.  Bruce,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Buxa  Dooar,  Officiating  Conmiissioner. 

5  October  1866. 


From  the  Honourable  fF.  Muir,  c.  8*,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Governor  General,  to  Colonel  H.  Bruce^  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and 
Political  Officer  of  Bootan  Dooars  (No.  893) ;  dated  Simla,  20  October  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  endorsement,  dated  5th  instant. 
No.  639,  with  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Bengal  Grovemment,  enclosing  a  note  recorded  by 
Brigadier  General  Tytler,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Agnew,  and  yourseli,  on  the  future  boun- 
dary between  the  British  and  Bootan  territories  and  the  posts  to  be  established  on  the 
frontier. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  refer 
you  to  my  letter  to  the  Bengal  Government,  dated  13th  ultimo.  No.  790  (sent  to  you  under 
cover  of  endorsement  of  the  same  date.  No.  791),  and  to  subsequent  letters,  and  to  state 
that  the  instructions  already  given  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  orders  at  present 
on  the  subject  of  the  boundary. 


(No.  894.) 
Copy  forwarded  to  Bengal  Government  for  information. 


Service  Message. 


From  Sinchula,  dated  the  21st  October  1865. 

From  Colonel  Bruee. 

Tol^nla. 

To  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department. 

"  My  messengers  have  just  arrived  from  Paro,  bringing  with  them  the  Sepoy  of  the 
11th  Begimentand  the  Dhobee  who  were  carried  oflF  from  Balla  kst  year  j  they  are  sur- 
renderea  unconditionally  and  without  exchange." 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H,  Bruce^  c.  B.,  Officiating  Political  Agent  and  Chief  Civil 
Officer,  Bhootan  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  681);  dated 
Camp  Sinchula,  12  October  1865. 

I  have  the  honour  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Deb  Bajah  received  to-day. 

2.  As  tiie  letter  has  been  forwarded  by  Bhotea  d&k,  I  have  not  obtained  by  this  oppor- 
tomty  any  information  regarding  the  state  of  affiiirs  at  the  capital  of  Bhootan. 


TBANSLATiONofa  Letter  from  the  Deb  Kajah  to  Colonel^  jBrttce,  Ccwnmissioner ; 
dated  Tassisudon,  Sunday,  8  October  1865. 

I  HAVE  rweived  your  letter  by  Boar  Dar  and  fully  understood  its  contents.  He  hiM» 
dso  ext^ined  to  me  the  verbal  instructions  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  The  letter  and 
the  verbal  instructions  conveyed  by  the  interpreter  have  also  been  received. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  send  one  or  two  officers  with  the  interpreter. 
Doar  Dar  will  be  sent  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday^  for  which  (delay)  I  h<^  you  wiH  aot 
1)0  annoyed.     This  letter  is  dispatched  by  ddk. 
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(No,  5960.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India^  Foreign  Department^ 
for  information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

(signed)        J.  Geoghegan^ 
Fort  WiDiam,  Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal 

21  October  1865. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce^  c.  b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bhootan  Dears,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  711);  dated  Camp 
Senchula  above  Buxa,  18  October  1865. 

On  the  receipt  of  letter,  No.  748,  dated  1st  September  1865,  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  to  your  address,  I  thought  it  proper  to  send 
the  Doar  Dar,  as  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  of  my  letter.  No.  603,  dated  30th  September 
1865,  to  your  address,  and  he  left  Buxa  on  the  15th  September  1865. 

2.  The  Doar  Dar  was  provided  with  a  letter  to  the  Deb  Rajah,  of  which  a  copy  ia 
(marked  A.)  annexed,  and  he  also  received  careful  verbal  instructions  from  me. 

3.  I  have  now  the  honour  to  report  the  return  of  the  Doar  Dar  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  instant,  and  to  annex  a  copy  of  the  Deb  Rajah's  reply  (marked  B.)  to  my  letter. 

4.  The  Government  is  probably  aware  that  it  is  not  customary  for  the  Bhoteahs  to  do 
much  by  means  of  letters ;  indeed,  thej  are  so  imperfectly  instructed  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  them  to  express  themselves  in  writing  even  on  common  subjects ;  and  I  dare  say 
some  of  their  previous  communications  may  not  have  conveyed  to  us  the  same  sense  as 
was  intended. 

5.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  most  important  portion  of  the  present  com- 
munications is  the  narrative  of  the  Doar  Dar  (marked  C.)  annexed,  and  I  tldnk  it  may 
be  relied  upon  as  generally  correct. 

6.  It  is,  I  hope,  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  I  never  made  any  communication 
to  the  Tongso  !rillo  of  the  nature  indicated  by  the  Deb  Rajah  (annexure  B.);  the  only 
letter  I  have  ever  written  to  the  Tongso  Pillo  (who  has,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  detained 
the  messengers)  is  marked  D.,  and  now  attached. 

7.  There  were  no  preparations  of  any  sort  or  kind  for  war  either  at  Tassisudon  or 
along  the  road,  which  is  so  good,  that  the  Doar  Dar  rode  the  Deb  Rajah's  mule  for  the 
first  two  stages  (as  far  as  Chupcha)  without  having  to  dismount  once* 

8.  Between  Chupcha  and  Chuka,  however,  the  road  was  more  difficult,  and  the  Doar 
Dar  had  to  lead  his  tangun  over  two  or  three  bad  places. 


(A.) 

From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,  to 
His  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bhootan,  dated  Buxa,  15  September  1865. 

The  Zinkhaps  who  conveyed  my  answer  to  your  last  letter  dated  18th  Srabun  were 
verbally  informed  by  me  that  your  agents  at  Merichom  not  having  brought  your 
signature  to  the  four  conditions  dictated  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  whereby 
peace  can  be  made,  I  was  unable  to  receive  them ;  but  I  added  that^  if  one  of  them  likea 
to  come  in  a  friendly  informal  way,  I  could  for  once  talk  to  him. 

2.  Consequently,  the  Dhurm  Rajah's  private  Zimpi  came,  and  I  saw  him  and  explained 
to  him  the  conditions  by  which  alone  peace  can  be  made. 

3.  As  you  have  repeatedly  asked  me  by  both  Noordee  Nusho  and  Pulwan  Arfoo,  to  let 
you  once  see  the  Doar  Dar,  and  as  you  yourself  sent  a  hookumnamah  to  Doar  Dar,  dated 
30th  Asar,  by  the  Zinkhaps  who  came  to  Cooch  Behar  about  peace^  I  have  ordered 
Doar  Dar  to  go  and  see  you,  and  to  return  quickly. 

4.  My  friend,  he  will  tell  you  everything,  and  I  verbally  instructed  him  besides.  I 
send  him,  because  I  believe  you  have  peace  in  your  heart,  and  I  have  no  wish  for  war^ 
tmless  you  force  me  to  take  on  the  army. 

5.  And  let  me  never  cease  to  warn  you  that,  unless  you  speedily  accept  the  present 
conditions,  you  must  be  content  to  take  less  favourable  terms  after  the  army  is  put  in 
motion  and  the  war  recommences. 
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(B.) 

Tbanslation  of  a  Letteb  from  the  Deb  Bajah  of  Bhootan,  to  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B., 
CommiBsioner ;  dated  Taasisudon^  the  20th  Assin^  corresponding  with  4  October  1865. 

Previously  when  I  sent  down  the  private  Zimpi  of  His  Highness  the  Dhurm  Rsuah  for 
the  purpose  of  making  peace,  you  said  that  peace  cannot  Tbe  made  unless  an  officer  ot 
rank  comes  down. 

You  have  now  sent  the  Doar  Dar  to  me  with  a  letter.  From  this  letter  and  from  the 
words  of  the  Doar  Dar  I  understand  the  whole  matter,  and  have  ordered  officers  of  rank 
to  go  down  to  treat. 

1  hear  that  you  have  written  to  the  Tongso  Pillo,  offering  him  the  restoration  of  his 
doars.  You  know  the  whole  country  of  Bnootan  is  mine,  and  you  never  alluded  to  the 
restoration  of  any  doar  in  your  letters  to  me,  but  simply  mentioned  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  which  is  nothing  like  the  revenues  I  used  to  get  from  the  doars.  Your  writing 
one  thing  to  me  and  another  to  Tongso  Pillo  makes  me  waver. 

I  had  a  mind  to  send  two  officers  of  rank,  but  fearing  you  mi^ht  have  objection  to  their 
having  a  large  retinue  of  men,  I  have  ordered  only  one,  who  will  start  on  the  first  day  of 
the  ensuing  moon. 

When  you  speak  of  peace  in  your  mouth  it  affords  me  great  pleasure ;  but  I  hear  that 
you  are  making  roads  lor  the  passage  of  elephants  and  mules,  and  that  Sahiblogue  are 
going  backwards  and  forwards.  Are  these  proper  preliminary  measures  for  making 
peace? 

This  is  quite  contrary  to  the  Bhooteah  custom. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  make  peace,  you  should  fix  yourself  at  Buxa.  I  am  anxious  to 
make  peace,  which  you  will  find  corroborated  by  the  verbal  statement  of  the  Doar  Dar. 


(C.) 

Statement  of  the  Dooar  Dar  to  Colonel  Bruce^  at  Sinchoola,  on  17  October  1865. 

On  my  arrival  at  Tassisudon  I  was  first  interrogated  by  the  officers  of  the  Court  as  to 
the  object  of  my  visit.  I  explained  that  correspondence  had  passed  for  a  long  time 
between  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Government  of  Bootan  on  the 
subject  of  a  treaty  being  concluded  between  the  two  Governments,  but  hitherto  without 
a  successful  issue.  I  said  that  the  Commissioner  had  now  sent  me  with  a  letter  to  the 
address  of  the  Maharajah  containing  the  terms  upon  which  a  treaty  can  be  concluded,  and, 
further,  that  I  had  received  verbal  instructions  explanatory  of  the  terms  upon  which 
alone  peace  can  be  made. 

They  then  took  me  into  the  presence  of  the  Deb  Rajah;  who  received  me  with  the 
respect  due  to  my  former  rank  under  his  Government.  The  letter  was  opened  and  read 
in  me  presence  of  the  officers,  and  I  was  then,  without  further  interrogation,  ordered  to 
take  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

At  noon  the  next  day  the  Deb  Kajah  sent  over  to  my  lodging  a  confidential  Bhootea 
servant,  who  had  formerly  been  his  sunkaf  (servant)  at  Buxa,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
soobah  of  that  place,  and  with  whom  I  had  had  some  previous  acquaintance.  This  man 
told  me  that  the  Deb  Bajah  had  sent  him  to  inquire  privately  and  confidentially  what 
particular  instructions  I  had  brought  from  the  Commissioner.  After  exchanging  the 
usual  formalities,  we  came  to  the  point.  I  explained  the  four  conditions,  and  said  that,  if 
the  Deb  Rajah  would  immediately  subscribe  to  these  conditions,  the  Commissioner  might 
be  induced  to  make  some  increase  to  the  promised  25,000  rupees ;  but  that,  as  an  act  of 
friendship  and  token  of  peace,  the  Deb  Rajah  would  have  to  restore  to  the  British  the  two 
guns  which  were  taken  at  Dewanffiri.  The  Bhooteah,  who  was  a  fiuent  Bengalee 
speaker,  said  that  the  guns  were  wim  the  Tongso  Pillo,  who  had  not  yet  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  Deb  Rajah  calling  upon  him  to  join  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and,  consequently,  that 
this  demand  could  not  be  complied  with.  I  replied,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  English 
to  uphold  the  Government,  and  to  see  that  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  continued  to  nold 
dominion  over  all  their  subjects,  and  that,  if  the  Deb  Rajah  wished  to  punish  Tongso  Pillo 
for  his  disobedience,  the  proper  course  for  him  to  follow  would  be  for  the  Government  of 
Bootan,  the  Paro  Pillo,  and  other  chieftains,  to  submit  first  to  the  conditions  now  proposed, 
and  having  done  so,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  British  Government  in  forcing  Tongso  Pillo  to 
submit  to  the  wishes  of  his  Government  and  the  orders  of  the  British. 

The  Bhooteah  then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  explain  matters  to  the  Deb  Rajah. 
He  returned  to  me  the  same  evening  to  sav  that  he  had  explained  everything  to  the  Deb, 
and  that  his  Highness  would  send  for  me  the  next  day.  He  then  chewed  a  Isurge  quantity 
of  betel  with  me,  and  took  his  leave  in  haste,  because  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  the  palace 
afiter  dark. 

Next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  where  I  found  the  Deb 
Bajah  alone.  His  Highness  then  said  briefly  tiiat  he  had  heard  everjrthine  from  the 
sunkaf;  but  as  it  was  a  poojah  day,  it  was  not  customary  to  attend  to  affiurs  of  state,  and 
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that  I  must  therefore  wait  till  the  poojah  was  over.  His  Highness  ihen  kindly  inquired 
why  my  clothes  were  dirty.  I  replied,  that  I  was  suddenly  ordered  to  come  up,  and  was  not 
prepared ;  consequently,  I  had  nothing  with  me.  His  Highness,  having  heard  this, 
presented  me  with  a  coat  of  debang  cloth,  and  ordered  me  to  be  neat  and  clean  during  the 
poojah  days.  The  poojah  was  then  celebrated.  I  was  invited  to  attend  every  day  at  the 
usual  nautch  and  "tumasha,"  and  to  partake  of  the  repast,  which  was  liberally  and 
widely  distributed. 

Two  days  after  the  poojah  liie  Wandipore  Jumpejr  arrived  at  Tassisudon^  and  sent  for 
me.  On  my  being  introduced  to  him,  he  angrily  said  that  I  and  my  father  were  at  the 
bottom  of  tne  calamity  of  Bootan ;  that  we  went  to  the  Sahebs,  gave  them  every  assis- 
tance, and  showed  them  the  passes  into  Bootan ;  and  that,  if  this  be  a  fact,  I  should  feel 
the  consequences,  as  tlie  god  Mohakal  would  not  pass  over  these  acts  of  ingratitude.  He 
then  dismissed  me  for  the  day. 

The  following  day  he  again  sent  for  me  privately,  and  on  my  arrival  I  saw  that  he  and 
the  former  Bhooteah  Katam  (tehsildar)  of  Mynagoree  were  tne  only  persons  present  in 
the  room ;  he  then  ordered  the  katam  to  swear  by  Mohakal  that  he  would  not  divulge  any 
part  of  our  conversation ;  and  he  also  ordered  me  to  swear  that  I  would  say  exactly  what 
the  Commissioner  had  enjoined,  without  any  exaggeration  whatever. 

I  then  explained  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  diuded  to  the  increased  allowance  in  case 
of  immediate  submission  ;  I  also  told  him  what  I  had  said  to  the  Deb  Kajah  about  Tongso 
Pillo,  at  which  the  Jumpey  (of  Wandipore)  was  extremely  glad.  He  had  evidently  heard 
everything  from  the  Deb  Rajah,  but  iJie  latter  being  a  religious  man,  did  not  like  to  speak 
directly  in  the  matter,  and  had  apparently  ordered  the  Jumpey  to  act  for  him. 

The  Wandipore  Jumpey  then  said,"  Tongso  Pillo  has  been  our  greiat  difficulty,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  persisting  in  his  refusal  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  British,  if  the  British  will 
really  aid  us  against  him,  envoys  shall  be  sent  down  to  treat  without  fail ;  but  this  is  a 
secret  which  must  not  reach  the  ears  even  of  the  envoys  who  will  go  to  Buxa  to  sign  the 
treaty,  or  of  any  one  else,  imtil  the  return  of  other  messengers  recently  despatched  to  try 
and  induce  Tongso  Pillo  to  yield."  He  added  that  a  separate  agent  will  be  sent  with  the 
mission  to  Buxa,  who  will  be  entrusted  with  all  the  instructions  on  the  subject  of  Tongso 
Pillo.     The  Wandipore  Jumpey  further  stated  that  when  the  arrangements  for  the  attack 

Xn  Tongso  were  completed,  he  would  come  in  advance  to  meet  the  English  troops,  and, 
r  joining  them  witn  his  own  forces,  would  march  with  the  united  forces  against 
Tongso;  or,  if  the  English  preferred  that  Tongso  should  be  attacked  from  different 
directions,  he  would  be  ready  to  take  oommand  of  a  column  on  either  side  with  his 
Bhooteah  forces,  while  the  English  column  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  other  side. 

With  these  confidential  instructions  he  dismissed  me,  and  strictly  prohibited  my  telling 
any  one.  I  then  took  my  leave  from  the  Deb  Rajah,  who,  being  evidently  pleased  witt 
the  arrangement  made  by  the  Wandipore  Jumpey,  presented  me  with  a  pony,  a  coat,  and 
some  handkerchiefs,  and  then  ordered  me  to  hasten  my  return  to  the  Sfeiheb,  in  order  to 
explain  to  him  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  say  that  the  envoys  would  start  on  the  first  day 
of  the  ensuing  moon  without  fail. 

(signed)         Wopendro  Mokon, 

Dooar  Dar  <rf  Buxa. 


(D.) 

From  Lieutenant  Coionel  H.  Bruce^  c.b.,  OflBciating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bhootan  Doars,  to  the  Tongso  Penlow;  dated  Cooch  Befaar,  13  July  1865. 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  letters  from  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  to  his  HighneaB 
the  Dhurm  Kaj^  at  Tassisudon,  but  I  have  since  heard  that  his  Highness  »  at  Tongso ; 
another  messenger  is  therefore  despatx^hed  with  copies  of  the  letters  to  that  place. 

2..  These  letters  convey  to  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  the  determination  of  iiit  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General  to  cause  a  British  army  to  invade  Bhootan  should  the  Deb  and 
Dhurm  Rajahs  longer  delay  to  make  reparation  for  the  past  and  to  sue  for  peace  on  the 
conditions  originally  laid  down.  These  conditions,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  are 
remarkably  lenient,  and  the  Viceroy  was  further  graciously  pleased  to  add  that  on  their 
completion,  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  annexed  Doars  might  be  annually  paid  to 
the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs. 

3.  You  were  near  when  Dewangiri  was  taken,  as  well  as  myself,  and  you  saw  British 
soldiers  in  war  for  the  first  time.  Let  us  hope  that  the  wi^om  of  the  Government 
and  chieftains  of  Bhootan  will  avert  the  invasion  of  the  country  to  your  very  home- 
steads by  ten  times  the  number  which  captured  Dewangiri. 

4.  The  Viceroy  and  Giovemor  General's  orders  are  irrevocable,  and  unless,  therefore, 
peace  can  be  made  at  once,  I  shall  be  forced  to  come  with  an  army  even  up  to  you 
very  castle,  and  destroy  it. 
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(No.  712.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department, 
for  information. 


From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Departoient  (No.  6374);  dated  Fort  William, 
8  Novetnber  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  copy  of  a  telegram  this  day  despatched  to  Colonel  Bruce  at  Buxa  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  received  from  him,  dated  yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  everything 
was  settled  with  the  Bootea  envoys. 


SBftYICB  MES8AQS. 


From  Calcutta,  dated  the  7th  November  1865. 

From  Lieutenant  Governor. 

To  Buxa. 

To  Colonel  Bruce. 

^^  If  everything  is  arranged  widi  the  Booteas  to  your  satisfaction,  you  are  authorised  to 
suspend  hostilities,  but  go  on  malciog  the  road  and  occupy  our  present  forward  position 
until  the  Tongso  Penlow  is  settled  with  and  the  guns  are  restored.  Send  corresponding 
instructions  by  telegraph  to  Colonel  Agnew." 


ExTBACT  from  the  Proceediijgs  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  of  India 
in  Council,  in  the  Military  Department  (No.  53a.);  undear  date  Sikala,  4  Ooto4»er 
1865. 

From  Colonel  H.  fF.  Norman,  C.B.,  Secretarv  to  Government  of  India,  Military  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Quartermaster  General  (No.  53);  ^rted 
Simla,  4  October  1865. 

Having  submitted  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  in  Council  your 
letters,  dated  26th  and  28th  September,  3d  and  4th  October  1865,  Nos.  281,  284,  822,  and 
323,  with  enclosures,  relative  to  forthcoming  operations  against  Bhootan,  I  am  directed  to 
request  you  to  acquaint  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  the  proposals  of  his  Excellency  to 
make  the  main  advance  from  Buxa  towards  Poonakha  with  a  subsidiary  demonstration 
from  Dewangiri,  to  be  pushed  to  the  extent  that  may  seem  expedient,  has  the  approval  of 
hifl  Excellency  in  Council 

2.  This  programme  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  any  modifications  thai  may  seem  bere- 
after  desirable  on  more  full  information  than  the  Government  now  possesses. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  regiment  being  required  in  the  dooars  in  room 
of  the  1  Ith  Native  Infantry,  withdrawn  without  relief  in  consequence  of  extreme  sicjcness, 
I  am  to  convey  sanction  to  the  movement  of  the  16th  Native  Infantry  from  Dinapore 
to  the  dooars  for  a  time,  should  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  think  this 
expedient. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  be  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Department  for 
information,  with  an  intimation  that  copies  of  the  letters  and  enclosures,  to  which  the  fore- 
going is  a  reply,  will  be  transmitted  hereafter  from  the  office  at  the  Presidency. 

(signed)        H,  W.  Ncrman,  Colonel 

Secretary  to  Government  of  India;,  with  the 

Governor  GkneraL 


(No.  874.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  Bengal  Government  for  information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

(smied)        A.  Cohin^ 
Officiating  Under-Secretary  to  Govterament  of  India, 
with  the  Governor  General 
Snda,  16  October  1865. 
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From  Colonel  J.  S.  Fatan,  Quartermaster  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Govemment  of 
India,  Military  Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  Simla  (No.  281,  Bhootan); 
dated  Head-quarters,  Simla,  26  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour,  by  direction  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to 
transmit,  for  submission,  the  accompanying  confidential  memorandum  of  this  date  by  his 
Excellency,  with  annexures,*  relative  to  the  military  operations  against  Bhootan,  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Gt>vemment  of  India. 


JVote.'^lt  is  under- 
stood that  a  track 
may  be  found  to 
Tongso  firom 
Mazang,  which  is 
between  Bishen 
Sing  and  Cheening. 


Confidential  Memorandum  by  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 

I  HATE  for  some  time  been  in  correspondence,  official  and  private,  with  Brigadier 
General  Tytler,  regarding  the  road  or  roads  to  be  pursued  by  the  columns  invading 
Bhootan. 

In  his  memorandum  dated  1st  July  1865,  he  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Buxa  road  for 
the  main  operation,  while  he  indicates  that  of  Bishen  Sing  as  the  one  which  should  be 
pursued  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  the  territories  of  Tongso  Penlow. 

2.  Since  then  misceUaneous  information  has  been  collected  of  the  several  routes  or 
tracks  lying  towards  Tongso  and  Poonakha  respectively. 

3.  At  my  request  the  Marine  Department  was  invited  to  explore  the  rivers,  which, 
forming  the  dramage  of  the  Bhootan  Moimtains,  fall  into  the  Berhampooter.  The  Marine 
Department  unfortunately  replies  that  no  steamer  is  available. 

4.  The  intelligence  on  the  whole  is  certainly  not  satisfactory  in  exactness.  The  vague 
native  reports  of  the  line  from  Dewangiri  to  Tongso,  together  with  the  action  of  the 
Tongso  Penlow  last  year,  seem  to  establish  that  that  track  is  more  frequented  than  any 
other  by  the  people  going  to  and  from  Tongso  with  regard  to  the  plains. 

5.  The  road  by  Bishen  Sing  leads  to  Poonakha  via  Cheerung,  whilst  at  the  same  time, 
as  stated  by  General  Tytler,  Bishen  Sing  threatens  the  Tongso  Penlow. 

6.  When  Colonel  Richardson  was  established  at  Bishen  Sing  last  year,  he  was  attacked 
bjr  400  men  belonging  to  the  Ton^o ;  but,  as  he  observes,  the  feebleness  of  the  force 
directed  against  him,  as  compared  with  the  larger  body  sent  against  our  post  at  Dewan 
Giri,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  latter  was  more  a  high  road  man  the  former  as  regards 
Tongso. 

7.  The  road  to  Angduforung  and  Poonakha  vid  Cheerung  is  declared  in  Pemberton's 
tour  to  be  the  easiest,  but  this  assertion  is  based  on  information  from  others,  and  not  on 
personal  inspection. 

8.  The  reports  lately  received  from  native  travellers  do,  however,  support  Pemberton's 
view. 

9.  The  track  from  Buxa  to  Poonakha  is  better  known  than  any ;  and  although  very 
difficult  for  an  advance  of  troops,  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulties — that  road  tmreatens 
the  Paro  territory. 

10.  My  inquiries  of  General  Tytler  have  been  directed  to  ascertain  which  he  really 
preferred  for  the  main  operation,  as  for  some  time  there  has  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  in  his 
mind. 

11.  I  am  now  informed  distinctly  by  him  that  he  prefers  the  Buxa  road. 

12.  I  believe  he  is  right  in  this  respect;  first,  because  of  its  being  the  shorter  one; 
secondly,  that  being  established  at  Buxa,  he  is  in  a  position  to  push  ^rward  his  advance 
for  about  two  stages,  or,  perhaps,  even  three,  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments at  Buxa  in  the  first  weeK  of  December. 

13.  It  may  be  hoped,  therefore,  that,  when  those  reinforcements  arrive,  they  will  be 
able  to  move  on  to  a  point  within  50  or  60  miles  of  Poonakha,  whereas  on  the  same  date^ 
viz.,  the  1st  December,  with  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  dooars,  the  first  head  of  a  column 
could  not  have  arrived  at  Bishen  Sing,  or  about  120  miles  from  Poonakha. 

14.  I  have  approved  of  this  view  by  telegraph,  the  same  having  the  entire  concurrence 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bruce,  the  Governor  General's  agent,  who  has  now  been  for  some 
time  at  Cooch  Beluur  and  Buxa,  and  has,  as  we  know,  made  a  considerable  study  of  the 
matter  concerned. 

15.  We 


*  Telegram  from  General  Tytler^  dated  24th  September  1805. 
from  Buxa  towards  Poonakha  by  Lieutenant  Sale,  b«b. 


ReconnoiManoe  of  18  miles  of  road 
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15.  We  now  have  to  consider  what  should  be  the  route  of  the  column  of  demoDstrauon 
or  diversion,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  Tongso  Penlow's  influence, 
and  adherents  from  the  main  column  which  forces  its  way  to  Poonakha^  with  the  view  of 
bringing  the  Bhootan  Government  to  terms. 

16.  Following  up  General  Tytler's  idea,  as  noted  in  para^aph  11, 1  have  put  inter- 
rogatively to  him  whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  for  the  right  column  to  go  by  way  of 
Bishen  Sing  and  Cheerung  to  Angduforung,  that  is  up  the  valley  of  the  Mochu.  A 
column  havmg  got  so  far  as  Angduforung  would  threaten  Tongso  in  a  very  significant 
manner,  while  the  main  column  was  at  Poonakha.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  assumed  that,  if 
the  Tongso  knew  of  a  column  proceeding  by  the  Cheerung  route,  he  would  not  lend  any 
forces  to  oppose  the  advance  on  PoonaMia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  ana, 
perhaps,  with  reason,  that  the  column  proceeding  by  Bishen  Sing,  and  beginning  its 
labours  much  later  than  that  at  Buxa,  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  road  so  as  to  reach 
Angduforung  in  time  to  co-operate  with  the  Poouakha  column.  It  would,  therefore, 
probably  be  m  observation  somewhere  on  the  Cheerung  road,  and  threaten  Tongso  from 
the  west,  as  Dewan  Giri  does  from  the  south-east  But  it  would  be  much  later  m  taking 
up  its  position  than  a  first  demonstration  on  Dewan  Giri,  perhaps  by  two  months.  In 
making  my  suggestion  interrogatively  to  General  Tytler,  I  assumed  that  means  of  com- 
munication woiud  be  found  through  the  mountain  chain  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Wangchu  and  Mochu,  or  in  other  words  the  Buxa  and  Cheerung  routes  to  Poonakha. 

17.  I  have  also  put  the  same  questions  privately  to  Colonel  Bruce.  I  annex  a  telegram 
received  yesterday,  in  which  the  joint  opinion  of  these  two  officers  is  given. 

18.  It  will  be  observed  in  that  document  that  they  abandon  the  idea  of  the  advance  by 
Bishen  Sing  altogether,  and  urgently  press  for  the  occupation  of  Dewan  Giri,  and  an 
operation  01  diversion  towards  Tongso  by  way  of  Kenkar. 

19.  I  gather  that  they  do  not  anticipate  that  the  march  can  be  pushed  right  up  to  Tongso, 
but  that  it  ought  essentially  to  be  one  of  demonstration  ana  pressure,  and  not  to  go 
further  in  the  face  of  physical  dii^culties,  snow,  &a,  than  would  be  dictated  by  the 
prudence  of  a  circumspect  commanding  officer. 

20.  Colonel  Bruce  in  his  private  letter  to  me  strongly  deprecates  the  parallel  advance 
of  the  two  columns,  because  they  would  afford  no  real  practical  mutual  support,  and  would 
be  both  directed  against  the  same  object,  and  thus  in  his  opinion  the  object  of  organising 
the  second  coliunn  would  be  lost.  In  this,  he  does  not,  I  think,  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  the  fact  of  Angduforung  being  the  point  where  the  Poonakha  and  Tongso  roads  meet 
on  the  Cheerung  route,  besides  that  it  is  reported  that  a  road  branches  off  from  near 
Cheerung  at  Mazang  to  Tongso.  He  further  says  that,  so  far  as  his  information  goes, 
there  could  be  no  mutual  communication  between  the  valleys  of  the  Mochu  ana  the 
Wangchu.  The  information  cannot,  however,  be  such  as  to  afford  a  ground  for  an  asser- 
tion on  this  point. 

21.1  should  not  bejustified  in  deciding  the  question,  or  in  giving  an  order  for  the  re- 
occupation  of  Dewan  Giri  without  the  sanction  of  Government. 

22.  It  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  advice  of  the  two  officers,  that  it  is  based  upon 
appreciation  of  locsd  circumstances  and  personal  examination  of  the  native  guides,  and 
further  what  we  must  believe  to  be  ample  study  of  the  question  involved. 

23.  The  parallel  military  operation  by  Buxa  and  Bishen  Sing  is  not  without  attraction, 
and  I  can  hardly  believe  the  assertion  to  be  correct,  as  made  by  Colonel  Bruce  and 
General  Tytler,  that  transverse  passes  for  communication  cannot  oe  found  between  the 
two  routes. 

24.  In  addition  to  what  Colonel  Bruce  has  said,  it  may  be  asserted  in  favour  of  the 
Dewan  Giri  road  that  we  may  occupy  Dewan  Giri  at  an  early  date,  and  so  increase  the 
pressure  in  aid  of  the  diplomatic  action  now  proceeding.  Perhaps  this  consideration  is 
more  important  than  any  other  as  an  argument  why  it  should  be  adopted. 

25.  The  question  therefore  is,  which  route  shall  be  adopted  for  the  right  column,  that 
by  Dewan  Giri  or  by  Bishen  Sing? 

26.  If  it  be  admitted  that  Dewan  Giri  should  be  occupied  by  the  right  column,  that 
force  must  be  sufficient  to  fight  with  perfect  confidence,  as  in  the  case  of  General  Tombs* 
expedition  in  the  spring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  force  moving  in  that  direction 
might  have  harder  fighting  than  the  mam  column,  as  displayed  by  recent  experiences. 

27.  K  Government  be  pleased  to  accede  to  the  above,  Dewan  Giri  may  be  occupied  as 
early  as  possible,  with  regard  to  climate,  by  two  of  the  Native  Infantry  regiments  now  at 
Bungeah  and  Gowhatty,  with  such  artillery  and  sappers  as  we  can  give  them  from  thence, 
every  effort  being  made  to  put  the  road  to  the  summit  of  Dewan  Giri  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
traversed  by  laden  bullocks. 

28.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  political  advantages  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  Dewan  Giri  proiect,  and  that  if  that  be  adopted,  the  troops  must  be  so  combined  as  to 
give  some  additional  strength  to  the  left  column  in  tiie  way  of  support  or  otherwise. 

26  September  1865.  (signed)         fF.  R.  Mansfield. 

p,S.—l  annex  a  copy  of  a  report  of  a  reconnaissance  just  received  of  the  first  18  miles  ' 
Irom  Buxa  towards  Poonakha. 
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Copy  of  Telegram  from  Brigadier  Greneral  Toiler,  to  tJie  Quartermaster  General ; 

dated  Bnxa,  24  September  1865. 

Received  tel^ram  of  the  IQth,  Colonel  Bruce  and  self  have  carefully  con- 
sidered contents  commencing  from  the  last,  Dewan  Giri  ought  to  be  occupied  with  view 
of  threatening  Tongso,  and  ascertaining  the  best  possible  site  for  a  permanent  post,  which 
we  consider  essential.  With  a  view  to  this.  Colonel  Richardson,  sufl&ciently  reinforced 
(say  with  two  native  regiments),  should  operate,  vid  Dewan  Giri,  towards  Kenkar. 
Dutmah  ought  to  be  re-occupied  with  a  wing  and  police,  the  14th  Bengal  Cavalry  being 
posted  as  circumstances  may  demand,  covering  the  country  between  the  Monass  and  the 
Suncoss  and  Gudhadhur.     The  advance  in  strength  ought  to  be  from  Buxa. 

Positions  in  the  plains  opposite  Bala  and  Chamurchi  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  infantry 
and  police,  Ae  garrison  of  the  latter  place  being  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  about  thie 
15th  of  November. 

The  5th  Bengal  Cavaby  being  distributed  between  the  Suncoss  and  Jhaldaka  Rivers. 

My  telegram  of  yesterday  will  have  shown  reasons  for  doubting  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Cheerung  over  the  Buxa  route. 

The  39th  Native  Infantry  ought  to  be  relieved  by  the  44th,  and  brought  into  the 
field. 

Send  telegrams  vid  Rungpoor  and  Cooch  Behar. 

Report  on  the  Road  from  Buxa  to  Murichom. 

Having,  on  the  14th  instant*,  proceeded  with  a  reconnoitering  party  to  within  2J  miles 
of  Murichom,  the  following  report  is  submitted,  viz. : — 

Roadfrmn  Buxa  to  second  Ridffe. 

Having  been  frequently  explored  on  frequent  occasions,  is  not  further  alluded  to  in  this 
report 

Road  from  second  Ridge  to  Tapchi. 

The  road  from  the  second  ridge  toTapchi  is,  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  seoond 
ridge,  in  a  very  fair  state  for  a  hill  road,  and  would  require  but  little  labour  to  make  it 
available  for  beasts  of  burden ;  beyond  that  distance  up  to  Tapchi,  the  road  is  very  narrow 
and  bad,  and  although  it  beftrs  marks  of  recent  repairs,  yet  a  very  ocmstderable  amount  of 
labour  would  be  neoessary  to  make  it  in  a  fairly  passable  state,  and  that  labour  of  a  kind 
(blasting  hard  rock  and  erecting  galleries)  which  will  require  several  days'  work,  however 
many  men  are  put  on  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  actual  work  on  the  road,  there  is  a 
bridge  which  crosses  a  torrent  about  li  miles  this  side  of  Tapchi,  the  timber  of  which 
would  require  complete  renewal ;  this  could,  however,  be  readily  done  in  one  day ;  dis- 
tance from  Buxa  to  Tapchi,  17  miles. 

Tapchi, — Tapchi  is  a  very  badly  situated  ruined  Bhootea  fort ;  it  is  built  on  a  spur  of 
the  range  of  hills  which  lie  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Ti^i-Chien  River ;  it  is  readily 
commanded  from  any  position  higher  up  on  the  spur ;  it  is  not  suitable  for  a  camping 
ground ;  and  the  water  supply,  now  distaat  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the 
ory  season.  From  Tapchi,  looking  across  the  valley  of  the  'Hen-Chien,  a  good-sized 
village  of  five  stone  and  one  wood"  house  is  seen,  bearing  67**  by  prismatic  compass : 
this  village,  with  several  hamlets  in  the  vicinity,  is  called  Bungu,  and  possesses  a  large 
number  of  khets  in  full  cultivation. 

Height  of  Tapchi  above  Sea  Level, — Height  of  Tapchi — boiling  point,  thermometer — ^,222 
ieet  above  sea  level 

Road  from  Tapchi  to  Murichom. 

Having  proceeded  for  a  distance  for  about  4^  miles  on  the  road  to  Murichom,  I  am 
enabled  to  report  on  the  road  up  to  that  distance.  It  is  in  parts  excessively  daufferous 
and  bad,  and  in  four  places  consists  of  very  imperfectly  made,  narrow,  and  exceedinglv 
rotten  galleries  along  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  overfianging  rock  on  one  side,  and  a  verti- 
cal descent  on  the  other;  iJhe  road  winds  ulong  the  faces  of  numerous  spurs  from  the 
main  ridge,  and  it  is  on  rounding  the  eSioulders  of  these  spurs  that  the  difficult  parts  of  the 
TOsA  occur. 

Nature  of  Road. — The  road  is  of  such  a  nature  that  with  a  very  little  difficulty  on  {h» 
part  of  the  enemy,  it  could  be  rendered  totally  impassable.  At  the  extreme  point  reached 
by  me,  viz.,  4  J  miles  from  Tapchi,  the  road  was  of  a  more  open  and  easy  natuue,  and  at 
this  spot  a  patch  of  ground  under  cultivation  was  met  with  on  the  right  side  of  the  roadl 
At  "tiie  distance  of  about  3^  miles  from  Tt^dii,  a  lai^e,  open  and  somewhat  level  spot  of 
ground  occurs,  which,  if  tt  is  near  water,  would  be  suitable  for  u  camping  ground. 

Camping  Ground. — On  the  road  from  Tapchi  to  Murichom  no  view  of  Murichom  can  be 
got,  owing  to  Ihe  formation  of  the  ground,  but  it  can  be  seen  that  Muridhom  is  situated  in 
A  saddle^  a  sj^  iruBiikig  down  from  the^aaie  maim  iwige  as  tiiat  from  which  the  Tanchi 
spur  descends.  The  position  of  Murichom  appears  quite  imteBaUej;  ^staAce^  Murichfat 
to  Tapchi,  seven  miles. 

General 
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General  Remarks^, — Bad  and  difficiilt  as  the  present  road  is,  I  do  not  think  that  any  other 
line  of  road  can  be  taken,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  precipitous  nature  of  the  hill  face  in 
places.  It  is  possible  that  a  road  might  be  laid  out  alonff  the  crest  of  the  main  ridge,  on 
the  spurs  of  which  Murichom  and  Tapchi  are  situated,  out  as  far  as  can  be  judgea  from 
the  view  from  the  present  road,  this  would  be  a  very  difficult  line  of  country. 

At  a  distance  of  4 J  miles  from  Tapchi,  on  this  side,  a  path  leads  down  from  the  main 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  Tien-Chien  River  ;  this  road  is  said  to  lead  to  the  before-men- 
tioned village,  Bungu,  and  to  be  available  in  dry  weather  only. 

I  would  wish  to  i-aw  particular  attention  to  this  village,  Bungu,  as  from  the  extent  of 
cultivation  surrounding  it,  and  from  the  number  of  cattle  seen  m  it,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  supplies. 

There  is  along  the  road  and  on  the  hill  sides  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  grass, 
which  at  this  season  would  afford  ample  pasturage  for  any  amount  of  cattle.  This  grass, 
however,  does  not  last  through  the  dry  season. 

I  should  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  very  impracticable  nature  of  the  road, 
and  the  impossibility  of  making  the  road  available  with  only  hasty  and  slight  repair.  The 
road  in  the  vicinity  is  so  much  worse  than  I .  had  been  brought  to  expect  from  native 
report,  that  1  do  not  imagine  that  the  road  from  the  second  rido;e  to  Murichom  could  be 
rendered  fairly  safe  and  passable  for  a  large  number  of  laden  mules  in  less  than  eight  or 
nine  days'  work,  however  large  a  body  of  men  might  be  employed  in  making  repairs. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         M.  T,  Salcy  Lieutenant.,  R.E., 
Buxa,  1 6.  September  1865.  Assistant  Field  Engineer. 


MEMORAin)lTM. 

Forwarded  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  with  reference  to  my  telegram  of  this  day's  date. 

I  have  &c. 
(signed)        F.  Tytler^  Brigadier  General, 
Buxa,  16  September  1865.  Commanding  North  Eastern  Frontier  Brigade. 


Memorandum  from  Colonel  J.  S.  Paton,  Quartermaster  General,  to  the  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Military  Department,  Simla  (No.  284,  Bhootan) ;  dated  Head 
Quarters,  Simla,  20  September  1865. 

Copy  of  the  printed  documents  noted  in  the  margin,  ^^*  *^>  ^**6d  12th  September  1865,  from  Brigadier  General 
Bubmitted  for  the  informatioa  of  Government  in  the  "^IS^;  ^^r^|iS::Sr^"L^t£du.  General 
Miutary  Department.  Tytler,  cb.,  to  the  Qaartermaater  General  (manuscript),  relative 

to  Hatlii  Rajuli's  accooot  of  tlie  Cheenmg  route. 

Quartwrmaster  Greneral's  Office, 
Head  Quarters,  Simla,  20  September  1865. 


Copt  of  a  Memorandum  from  Brigadier  General  JF*.  Tytler,  c.B.^  Commanding  Eastern 
Frontier  Brigade,  to  the  Quartermaster  General,.  Simla  (No.  405);  dated  Julpesh, 
12  September  1865. 

FoRWAKDff  the  enclosed  further  information  of  the  Cheerung  route  of  Bhootan,  firom 
the  Hathi  Sajah,  lor  the  iirformation  of  His  ExceUeney  the  Commander  in  Clnef. 

Notes  of  the  route  from  Bishen  Singto  Poonakha,  9&Cheeru^,frominformatioB  given 
ferbaUy  fay  a  n$itiuer  Imo^n  as  the  "  Hathi  Rajah"  to  Brigadier  General  Tytler,  C.B. 

Bishen  Sbiff  to  DuBleng. 

Bi^ea  Sing  i»  situated  low  down  an  a  spur  of  the  Kamliaukka  Mountaia.  The  distance 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  places  is  seven  kofl  N.  N,  W.  by  N. 
The  road  is  narrow,  being  only  about  three  feet  wiae,  and  runs  through  tree  and  under- 
wood Jun^e,  snd  over  ascents  and  descents,  keeping  the  east  side  of  the  spur  of  the 
EamCsnkka  Motrntain,  on  which  Bishen  Sing  stands.  It  is  passable  atdU  times  for  Iad!en 
ponies,  and  could  easily  be  made  so  for  elephants,  the  road  only  requiring  widening,  and  that 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  trees  be  cut  As  the  soil  of  these  hills  is  of  earth  and 
gravel,  which  is  easily  removed,  lliere  wwdd  net  be  any  difficulty  in  improving  the  road 
to  the  extent  xeqinred.  On  lea^uig  Biaben.  Sinj^  there  la  a  somewhai  long,  but  not  very 
WTcre  aBoent ;  uidjin  tiie  first  halfofthe  nmrch,  another  of  the  same  deacripSoiL  occurs,,  bat 
the  second  half  ia  nioce  level,  going,  ovec  siaalLflpiira,  the  aacenta  and  desorata  being  oHj^^ 
fisL  arriving  close  to  Dubleng,  there  is  a  short  ascent,  and  then  a  very  small  descent  mto 
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the  place,  which  is  situated  on  the  far  side  of  a  "  Nuddee,"  known  as  the  Dublen^Nuddee 
(brioged  during  the  rains),  and  on  tolerably  level  ground.  There  is  no  village  at  Dubleng, 
but  onlj  a  resting  house. 

Cheerung. — Distance  six  or  seven  kos.  The  road  is  tolerably  good  the  whole  way, 
has  no  very  severe  ascents  or  descents,  but  runs  through  dense  jungle,  which  prevents 
much  from  being  seen.  It  is  passable  for  laden  ponies  or  bullocks,  but  on  account  of  its 
narrowness,  it  is  not  at  present  so  for  elephants  :  but  there  being  no  rock  formation,  the 
road  could  easily  be  improved.  It  sometimes  runs  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other  of  a  ridge.  Cheerung  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  with  high  hills  to  the  right  and  left ; 
it  is  a  village  of  about  50  or  60  houses,  and  is  the  head  quarters  of  the  Soubah  of  this 
name.  This  official  lives  in  a  two-storied  house  built  of  rubble,  stone,  and  mud,  and 
thatched.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  water  from  a  spring  below  the  place.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  march  is  N.N.W. 

Mazang, — Distance  seven  kos.  The  road  is  good,  with  some  fair  ascents  and  descents, 
running  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other  of  a  ridge.  It  is  throu^^h 
unffle,  but  not  of  so  dense  a  nature  as  in  the  former  marches,  and  crosses  two  or  three 
small  torrent  beds,  dry  in  the  cold  season  The  Mazang  Nuddee  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
in  the  rains,  and  runs  under  that  place.  There  is  no  village  at  Mazang,  only  the  usual 
resting  house,  or  "  Chang."     The  direction  of  this  march  is  N.N.W.  by  N. 

Harrasu, — ^Distance  seven  kos.  The  road  is  good  with  a  few  slight  ascents  and 
descents,  and  through  light  tree  jungle.  There  are  no  streams  to  cross,  but  one  or  two 
small  watercourses,  till  just  before  Harrasu  is  reached,  when  the  Nuddee  of  that  name  is 
crossed  in  the  rains  by  a  wooden  bridge.  No  villages  are  seen  on  the  road,  but  are  said 
to  exist  on  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left  .  At  Harrasu  there  is  only  a  resting  house. 
The  direction  of  this  march  is  N.N.W. 

Kishniu — Distance  eight  kos.  The  road  is  good,  the  whole  way  and  tolerably  level ; 
it  can  easily  be  improved,  and  runs  through  light  jungle ;  it  is  easily  passable  for  ponies, 
and  could  be  made  so  for  elephants.  There  are  no  villages  visible  on  this  marcn:  just 
before  reaching  Kishnu,  the  road  crosses  a  small  stream,  and  then  there  is  a  short  ascent 
into  it ;  it  is  a  mere  halting  house.     The  direction  of  this  march  is  due  N. 

Jalla, — Distance  eight  kos.  The  road  is  very  level  throughout,  with  very  few  ascents 
or  descents ;  high  hills  rise  up  on  either  side ;  after  leaving  Kishnu  there  is  no  more 
jungle,  the  hills  being  bare  and  open,  covered  with  short  grass,  and  having  pine  trees 
scattered  over  their  sides ;  it  is  passable  throughout  for  anv  description  of  laden  animal, 
and  crosses  two  or  three  small  torrents.  About  half  way,  there  is  a  very^  large  village  a 
little  way  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  is  met  with ;  it  is  by  far 
the  easiest  march  from  the  plains  to  this  point.  J  alia  is  a  village  of  some  size.  The 
country  in  this  march  is  better  populated,  villages  being  seen  on  the  hills  to  the  right  and 
left.     The  direction  of  this  march  is  due  N. 

Oolla. — Distance  six  kos.  The  road  is  good,  with  a  few  slight  ascents ;  it  is  wide  and 
well  made  throughout,  but  is  not  anywhere  paved.  Villages  are  frequently  visible  on 
either  hand,  and  the  road  passes  through  a  good  deal  of  cultivation.  It  is  passable  for 
laden  animals,  including  elephants,  and  crosses  a  small  stream  a  short  way  out  of  Jalla. 
The  hills  are  bare  and  open,  covered  with  short  grass  and  pine  trees.  From  this  place 
Wandipore  can  be  seen,  and  also  the  Mochu  river,  looking  N.N.W.  The  direction  of 
this  march  is  N.W. 

Wandipore. — Distance  five  kos.  The  road  is  very  good  indeed,  especially  on  nearing 
the  fort.  It  is  passable  for  laden  animals  of  any  description,  and  crosses  the  Astanee 
(Tanchu)  Nuddee  by  a  bridge.  The  village  of  Wandipore  is  situated  l6w  down  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  fort,  the  road  taking  a  turn  back  S.E.  to  reach  the  fort  The  Soubah's 
house  is  situated  higher  up  on  the  spur,  and  above  all  is  the  "  tazang-ghar  "  or  fort 
This  last  is  about  100  feet  square,  and  is  built  of  large  stones  cemented  together  vrith  a 
peculiar  kind  of  clay ;  the  walls  are  30  feet  high,  very  thick  at  the  bottom  and  loopholed ; 
the  gateways  are, — in  the  N.W.  comer  is  the  large  one,  and  in  the  S.E.  is  a  small  wicket: 
the  wrmer  has  a  raised  wall  in  front  of  it,  which  is  loopholed, — in  the  centre  of  the  W. 
and  S.  faces  ^^  machicoulis,"  projections  are  built  out  from  the  walls  for  the  purpose  of 
afibrding  flanking  fires.  The  garrison  live  in  a  shed  which  runs  cdl  round  the  walls,  and 
is  covered  with  a  double  pent  roof  of  planks  of  fir  two  inches  thick,  and  laid  on  double, 
supported  by  stone  pillars  on  the  inside,  and  resting  on  the  walls  on  the  outside :  in  the 
interior  is  an  open  courtyard,  and  there  is  no  interior  citadel  of  any  sort  The  direction 
of  this  march  is  W.N.  W. 

Poonakha. — Distance  five  kos.  The  road  is  very  good,  running  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Fachu-Machu ;  it  is  passable  for  any  description  of  laden  animals.  The  direction 
of  this  march  is  N.N.W. 

BEliABKS. 

Fodder  for  elephants  is  procurable  In  great  abundance  as  far  as  Elshnu,  and  thence, 
though  there  is  little  jungle,  a  small  number  of  elephants  would,  in  all  probability,  find 
fodder  in  the  villages  in  3ie  vicinity,  and  on  an  emergency  they  could  eat  tihe  excellent 
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grass  which  grows  on  these  hills.  fFater  is  procurable  in  suflScient  quantity  for  a  force 
at  each  stage  throughout  the  march. 

Firewood  is  procurable  in  abundance  the  whole  way. 

Snow  is  not  met  with  in  any  quantity  on  this  route ;  at  a  place  a  short  distance  from 
Bishen  Sing,  on  the  Kamlisukka  mountain,  it  falls  in  small  quantity,  but  only  lies  in 
sheltered  places ;  also  between  Cheerung  and  Mazang  it  falls  and  lies  in  like  manner.  It 
is  reportea  to  be  nowhere,  or  at  any  time,  much  above  ankle  deep,  and  this  only  in  the 
winter.     February  is  the  month  in  which  snow  usually  falls. 

The  Suncoss,  or  Mochu  river,  is  not  seen  from  any  point  of  the  route  till  Oolla  is 
reached,  and  then  it  can  only  be  seen  to  the  N.N.W. 

The  Kamlisukka  and  Kishnu  mountains  are  the  highest  points  of  the  route,  but  no 
accurate  idea  of  the  heights  of  those  hills,  or  of  any  other  points,  could  be  arrived  at 

Bergaon,  which  is  the  villajaje  which  is  marked  as  being  the  largest  met  with  on  the 
route,  in  Mr.  Geddes'  information,  was  not  known  to  the  informant,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  village  mentioned  as  lying  between  Kishnu  and  Jalla. 

The  road  is  not  paved  anywhere,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  could  easily  be 
improved  at  any  spot. 

The  rivers  are  mere  small  streams  which  only  require  bridging  in  the  rains,  and  which 
are  not  more  than  ankle  deep  in  the  cold  weather — the  Dubleng,  Mazang,  and  Harrasu 
Nuddees  are  said  to  join  the  Boorelonga. 

The  koss  given  in  the  distances  are  said  to  be  "  harm,"  t.^.,  equivalent  to  about 
1|  miles. 


Copy  of  a  Telegram   from  Brigadier  General   Tytler,  c.  b..  Commanding   Eastern 
Frontier  Brigade,  to  the  Quartermaster  General ;  dated  23  September  1865. 

Have  closely  examined  three  men  to-day.  Hathi  Bajah's  account  of  the  Cheerung 
route  proved  to  be  too  favourable,  on  confronting  him  with  the  above  men.  There  are  at 
least  two,  probably  three  bad  places  on  the  road.  Water  scarce  at  Cheerung  and  Mazang. 
On  the  whole  the  Cheerung  route  appears  to  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  water 
supply,  fewer  natural  diflSculties  than  the  Buxa  one,  but  road  making  cannot  commence 
by  the  former  until  the  Ist  December.  Here  we  are  at  work,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
we  shall  push  further  ahead. 


From  Colonel  J.  5.  Paton,  Quartermaster  General,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  Military  Department,  Simla  (No.  322,  Boo  tan) ;  dated  Head  Quarters,  Simla, 
3  October  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour,  by  direction  of  his  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  enclose, 
for  submission  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor  General,  a  second  confidential 
memorandum  of  this  date  by  his  Excellency,  on  the  choice  of  routes  for  the  invasion  of 
Bootan. 


(No.  2.) 

Invasion  of  Bootan. 

Confidential  Minute  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  India. 

With  regard  to  the  routes  of  the  columns  invading  Bootan,  it  may  be  well  perhaps  to 
say  a  few  words  more. 

Authority  has  been  riven  to  Brigadier  General  Tytler  to  occupy  the  heights  above  the 
present  cantonment  of  %uxa,  and  with  the  help  of  the  garrison  of  that  place  to  push  roads 
m  advance  from  thence  with  a  view  to  help  the  negotiations  of  the  Governor  General's 
agent. 

This  pressure  is  now  actually  proceeding,  and  we  have  seen  in  Lieutenant  Sale's  Beport 
of  his  recent  reconnoissance,  which  was  pushed  for  18  miles  in  a  forward  direction  m)m 
the  heights,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  penetrating  Ihe  country  to  look  at  it,  if  we  have 
an  established  base  from  which  to  start. 

So  far  as  the  road  to  Foonakha  from  Buxa  is  concerned,  we  have  that  base. 

General  Tytler  now  contemplates  throwing  out  posts  to  cover  his  road-making  in 
accordance  with  the  tenor  of  his  mstructions,  the  season  having  arrived  when,  through  the 
cessation  of  the  rains^  9ich  a  course  has  become  possible, 
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This  will  enable  him  to  push  his  reconnoissance  more  than  half  way  towards  Poonakha, 
indeed  to  that  part  of  the  road  which  is  represented  by  Pemberton  as  being  the  most 
difficult,  viz.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chupka. 

He  will  therefore  be  able  to  determine,  in  all  probability  in  thq  course  of  the  current 
month,  October,  whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  to  adhere  to  the  Buxa  line  as  the  one  to 
adopt  for  the  main  operation,  after  having  had  the  advantage  of  observation  by  means  of 
farrrsty  staff  officers. 

In  the  mean  time  it  is  clear  that  what  he  is  doing  now  is  at  most  but  diplomatic  demons 
stration  and  pressure,  and  that  he  cannot  wilh  two  sickly  regiments  and  a  company  of 
sappers  proceed  to  an  operation  of  real  invasion. 

The  reinforcing  troops  will  not  reach  Caragola  Gh&t  till  November  15th  with  their 
means  of  marching.  At  that  point  they  will  be  directed  by  General  Tytler  on  their 
respective  bases  with  regard  to  the  columns  of  which  they  are  respectively  to  form  part. 

If,  therefore,  by  that  time  General  Tytler  should  see  cause  to  thmk  that  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  a  route  oUier  than  the  Buxa  one  for  his  main  operation,  *.  ft,  by  the 
Cheerung  road,  the  proper  time  will  have  come  for  doing  so. 

As  it  is,  what  is  proceeding  from  Buxa  at  the  present  juncture  is  favourable  for  con- 
vincing the  enemy  that  we  are  in  earnest,  and  therefore  for  inducing  him  to  sign  and  seal, 
and  so  save  the  real  expedition  altogether.  With  regard  to  the  Cneerung  route,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Bishen  Sing,  the  point  reached  last  year  by  Colonel  Richardson  after 
cKmbing  the  first  mountain  range,  is  120  miles  from  Poonakha. 

The  march  from  Jogighopa  to  Bishen  Sing  across  many  streams  and  through  dense 
jungles,  is  itself  an  arduous  affair,  the  ascent  to  Bishen  Sing  having  been  described  by 
Colonel  Richardson  as  extremely  difficult. 

We  have  no  troops  at  Jogighopa  or  its  neighbourhood  with  which  now  to  make  a 
lodgment  at  Bishen  Sing,  nor  shall  we  have  any  till  the  reinforcements  arrive  from  the 
north. 

These  cannot,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  make  their  point  at  Jogighopa 
till  1st  December.  There  will  be  then  a  few  days  for  rest  and  orgamzation,  and  finally 
the  march  to  Bishen  Sing. 

It  is  therefore  indubitable  that,  so  for  as  that  route  is  concerned,  we  should  only  be 
beginning  at  Christmas,  what  we  have  actually  commenced  by  way  of  Buxa  in  September. 
I  give  full  weight  to  the  various  reports  of  the  more  favourable  character  of  the 
Cteerung  road,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  Pemberton  and  Griffiths— see  Blue  Book,  the 
same  having  been  compiled  from  reports,  and  not  being  the  result  of  personal  observation — 
and  the  information  lately  collected  ;  but  I  think  that  the  matter  of  time  and  delay  being 
considered,  there  can  be  no  question  that  unless  General  Tytler's  reconnoissance  utterly 
condemns  the  Buxa  line,  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  adhere  to  the  latter  for  the  first 
and  main  operation. 

The  same  consideration  inclines  me  to  adopt  Dewangiri  for  an  immediate  operation  of 
dlverak)n,.  which  shouM  eommence  at  once  with  the  regiments  now  at  Gowhatty  and 
Rungeah. 

I  think  it  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  found  ultimately  expedient  not  to  push  this 
operation  more  than  three  marches  from  Dewangiri. 

This  would  have  to  be  determined  by  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  and  what  troops 
can  be  spared  for  it,  the  principle  being  held  in  view  of  the  main:  column  being  first  served 
with  troops  and  carriage,  and  rendered  properly  effective,  whatever  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interests  of  the  right  column. 

As  a  means  of  pressure  and  negotiation,  it  is  certainly  well  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Tongso  Penlow  to  his  own  affairs,  and  not  to  let  him  dream  that  whatever  may  happen 
to  his  rival,  the  Paro,  or  to  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs,  he  is  safe  and  inaccessible.  In 
Pemberton's  description  of  his  tour,  we  became  aware  that  he  was  purposely  led  a  long 
round  over  most  difficult  paths  from  Dewan  giri  to  Tongso.  He  knew  there  was  a  nearer 
and  an  easier  route  than  that  traversed  by  him.  The  several  reports  obtained  during  the 
last  few  months  support  this  view. 

The  main  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  Monass,  which  is  crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge  at 
Kenkar,  the  river  having  cut  through  the  mountains,  and  bein^  thrre  enclosed  by  pre- 
cipitous sides,  the  descent  and  ascent  of  which  would  requii;e  much  road-making  before  the 
materiel  of  troops  could  pass. 

If  that  bridge  were  reached  and  held,  it  would  be  an  effective  demofsstration  and 
menace  against  the  Tongso  Penlow,  and  w^uM  keep  lira  frem  rendering  assistaiBce 
efccwhere. 

Oil  the  grounds  therefore  of  policy,  I  weuki  say  w©  should  occfupy  Dewan  giri  with  e» 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  consider  the  right  column  as  starting  from  thence  to  be  one  of 
cBversien  to  be  pfished  aecording  trv  circanmtances. 

I  propose  to  see  Generad  Turner  in  a  few  days,  ssd  I  ediouk}  like  ie-  have  aiddurity  to> 
ifistruet  both  General  Tytler  and  hba  in.  the  a^e  of  the  above  afaaecTatiDns» 

(^»e<J}         W.  S,  Mant^ti* 
3  October  1865- 
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Trom  Colonel  J.  S.  Paion,  Quartermaflter  Generd,  to  the  Setretary  to  Govermneat  of 
India,  Mifitarj  Department,  Simla— (No.  ^2^,  Bootan);  daiied  Head-^guartera,  Simla^ 
4  October  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward,  by  desire  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  cojjy  of  a  letter*  Sept«^r^865, 
Teceived  from  Brigadier  General  Tytler,  c.b.,  which  ib  in  amplr&oation  of  his  telegram  of 
•  the  24th  September  cnrrent,  copy  of  which  was  Bulraiitted  to  Government,  widi  his 
Excellency's  first  confidential  Biemoranduna,  dated  26 tb  Septefraber  current,  «n  flie  choice 
of  routes  toi  the  inTasion  of  Bootan. 

2.  It  will  be  observed  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  GenenJ  in  Council,  thai 
dbje  result  of  the  Brigadier  Generid's  latest  investigations  is  to  the  «&ct,  that  tfce  Cheerung    - 
,  ]x>nte  pa*esent8  greater  diiSBcMlties  than  appeared  in  ike  earlier  reports. 


Quartermaster  General's  OflSce,  Head-quarters,  Simla,  4  October  1865. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier  Ge?ieral  Tytler y  C.B.,  Commanding  Eastern  Frontier 
Brigade,  to  the  Quartennaster  O^kezal — (No.  422);  dated  Head-4imarterSf  Biixa, 
23  September  1865. 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  the  19th» 

Since  my  arrival  here  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
examining  men  acquidnted  with  the  Cheerung  route ;  these  zaen  preaeonA  tiia  route  in  a 
very  mucn  less  favourable  light  than  did  the  Hathi  Bajah.  It  even  appears  that  a  scarcity 
of  water  is  to  be  feared  at  Cheerung  and  Mazani  vriule  in  two,  if  not  three  places,  the 
road  cut  in  the  rock  along  the  face  of  precipices  is  so  narrow,  as  to  compel  riders  to  dis- 
mount from  their  ponies.  It  is  moreover  all  but  certain,  that  troops  moving  viA  Buxa, 
could  reach  Chuka  by  the  same  date  that  troops  moving  by  the  Cheerung  route  could 
reach  Dutmah.  Lastly^  it  is  confidently  stateo,  that  tha:e  is  no  road  by  the  Champa 
Mootee  valley. 

Taking  the  above  into  consideration.  Colonel  Bruce  and  myself  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  plan  of  campaign,  as  originally  submitted,  ought  to  be  adhered  to  as 
closely  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

We  agree  then,  lliat  an  advance  in  strength  ought  to  be  made  from  Buxa  vi&  Chuka,  &c., 
a  demonstration  being  made  towards  Tongso  via  Dewan  giri  and  Kenkar. 

By  this  plan  of  campaign,  the  Tongso  Penlow  would  be  held  in  check,  wliile  ample 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  an  early  and  careful  selection  of  a  site  for  a  permanent 
post  to  be  situated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Dewan  giri. 

Supposing  the  above  plan  of  campaign  to  be  adopted,  we  consider  that  the  right 
column  ought  to  be  reinforced  by  two  out  of  the  six  relieving  regiments ;  the  left  column 
by  ibur.  ^     , 

There  are  now  in  the  Western  Dooars,  only  three  weak  regiments ;  amongst  the  four 
relieving  regiments  to  be  sent  to  the  left  column,  we  do  not  therefore  include  the  regiment 
intended  to  replace  the  11th  Native  Infantry,  lately  entirely  withdrawn. 

One  regiment  of  Infantry^  supported  by  the  5th  Bei^al  Cavalry,  must  guard  the  plains 
between  the  Jhaldaka  and  Tchinchoo  rivers,  tfce  garrison  of  Chamurchi  being  w*itharawn 
about  the  15th  November  or  1st  December,  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Dutmah  ought  to  be  re-occupied  by  a  wing  of  a  regiment  about  the  above  dates,  the 
14th  Bengal  Cavalry  covering  the  country  between  the  Suncoss  and  the  Monass  rivers. 

These  arrangements,  it  is  believed,  will  secure  the  plains  :&om  molestation. 

The  44th  Native  Infantry  Jjeing  very  sickly,  might  relieve  the  39th  at  Cherrapoonjee, 
the  latter  regiment  being  brought  into  th«  field. 


(No.  367.) 
To  the  Secretary  to  the  G^yvensateirt  of  Bengal. 


(No.  368.) 

Copy  of  the  above  forwarded  to  the  Foreign  Departmeni^  Simla»  with  reference  lo 
.  jiia.  63  A^  dated  4th  instant,  £rom  the  Military  DepactznenL 


By  order,  &c. 

nt.  Officiating . 

14'0ct^l865. 


(signed)         B.  E.  Bacoriy  Lieut.  CoL 
Military  Department,  Officiating  Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  of  India. 


13.  L4 
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From  Colonel  Henry  Hopkinsoriy  Agents  Governor  General,  North-east  Frontier,  and 
Commissioner  of  Assam,  to  Colonel  Brucey  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bhootan  Doars  (No.  346) ;  dated  Cherra,  3  October  1865. 

A  copy  of  the  alxnre  letter  and  of  the  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  refer  you  to  the  memorandum  cited  in  the 
S*G?^"^^  Sr?  dS^  F^**%^  margin:on  Bengal  Secretary's  letter  to  you.  No.  1370  T,  dated  Bhagulpore, 
partmai^!7l8,da£jd  the  IsTiStant  ^^  ^?^  September  1865 ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  therein 
forwarded  to  the  Oommiasioner  of  As-  contained,  I  have  the  honour  to  intimate  to  you  my  opinion  that  our  actual 
8am,withareqiiestthathe  will  comma-  position  on  the  right  on  the  Bootan  Frontier  is  not  at  present  properly 
nicate  with Colond Bruce ^therabject  defensible  against  desultory  attacks  or  mroads  by  the  Bootanese,  and  that 
tionedlS^^  o  to  8  of  e  men-  ^d^q^j^te  defence  could  not  be  obtained  without  our  including  a  con- 
siderable block  of  the  lower  hills  among  which  Dewangiri  is  situated^ 
probably  extending  to  and  including  the  occupation  of  Kaleka. 


(No.  690.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  in 
continuation  of  this  office.  No.  639,  dated  5th  October  1865. 

(signed)        H.  Sruce,  Lieut.  Colonel, 

Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Camp,  Sinchula,  14  October  1865.  Bootan  Doars. 


(No.  925.) 
Copy  forwatded  to  the  Military  Department  for  Information. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)        A.  Colviriy 
Officiating  Under  Secretary  to  Government  of  India. 

Foreign  Department,  3  November  1865. 


(Na  6285.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  for  confirma- 
tion. 

By  order,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  Geoghegany 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  oi  Bengal 

Fort  William,  3  November  1865. 


Tbanslation  of  a  Letter  (in  Bhoteah)  from  the  Dagga  Pillo,  to  Colonel  H.  Bruce, 

Commissioner. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  by  the  return  messenger  about  my  koyet  (Bengalee  Moon- 
shee)  and  the  doars. 

You  and  I  are  the  same,  and  if  you  require  the  services  of  my  koyefc,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  detain  him  for  the  present ;  but  the  question  of  his  return  or  non-return  to  Dagna  must 
be  decided  hereafter.  Perhaps  you  remember  what  I  wrote  to  you  before  about  the 
doars. 

It  will  now  be  a  great  favour  towards  us  if  you  will  restore  the  doars  and  receive  the 
usual  revenue  from  us ;  but  if  you  persist  in  retaining  them,  and  in  making  us  some  allow- 
ance in  money  instead,  I  shall,  of  course,  accept  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Booteahs 
should  the  latter  come  to  terms. 

The  sooner  the  treaty  is  concluded  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Booton,  the  better,  as  tiie  measure  will  save  the  ryots  from  a  great  calamity. 


Seal 
Daooa  Pillo. 
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(No.  754,) 

Forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Groyemment  of  Bengal  for  Information. 

(signed^        H.  Bruce^  Lieut.  Colonel, 

Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Dears. 
Camp,  Sinchola,  25  October  1S65« 


(No.  6285.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Grovemment  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  for  informa- 
tion. By  order,  &c. 

(signed)         J.  Geoghegan. 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Goyemment  of 
Fort  William,  3  November  1865.  Bengal 


Sebyicb  MEBBAaE. 

From  Dewangiri,  dated  the  Slst  October  1865. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Bha^^pore. 

To  the  E^nourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

^'  We  are  established  at  Dewangiri ;  the  place  is  quite  unoccupied  and  overgrown  with 
jungles,  and  abundance  of  supplv  of  water  has  been  found  near  our  position,  which  is  on 
the  ridge  of  the  hills  to  the  east  of  and  about  the  Rajah's  house.'' 


(No.  6290.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department^   for 
information* 

By  order,  &c 

(signed)         J.  Geoghegan^ 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 
Fort  William,  4  November  1865. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce y  C.B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Doars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  785); 
dated  Sinchula,  1  November  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  893,  of  the  20th 
ultimo,  and,  in  reply,'  beg  to  state  that  I  apprehend  some  clerical  error  has  occurred 
therein. 

2.  Your  letter  acknowledges  receipt  of  a  note  on  the  future  boundary,  and  refers  me  for 
a  reply  particularly  to  your  letter  to  the  Bengal  Government,  No.  790,  dated  13th  Sep- 
tember;  but  the  latter  letter  contains  no  instructions  regarding  the  future  boundary,  and 
intimates  that  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  in  Council  are  conveyed  in  your  letter.  No. 
748,  of  the  1st  September,  and  that  no  further  orders,  therefore,  are  required. 

3.  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  8th 
Mragraph  of  the  last-mentioned  letter  that  the  note  in  question  was  recorded  by  General 
Tytier,  Ck>lond  Agnew,  and  myself. 

Sebyice  Message. 

From  Sinchula,  dated  the  1st  November  1865. 

From  Colonel  H.  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  tiie  Lieutenant  Governor. 

"  Don't  you  think  the  orders  respecting  the  proposed  [boundary  between  British 
territory  and  Bootan  unnecessarily  vague  as  now  existing  ?  Could  you  not  authorise  me 
to  be  more  specific  to  the  Bootea  agents  when  we  come  to  this  pointj" 


13.  M 
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Service  MxgSAGE. 

From  Gftleatta,  ^hrted  the  4th  N<»Yemb6r  1865. 

From  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

To  Buxa. 

To  Colonel  Bruce, 

**  The  Grovemor  General  approves  generally  of  the  boundary  Kne  propO0ed  m  ^e  note^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  River  Jhaldaka  from  Sikhim  to  the  plains,  and  thence  eastward  close 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  including  only  so  much  of  hill  territory  as  may  be  fuUy  neces- 
sary for  military  posts  on  the  heights  near  Buxa  and  Dewangiri.  There  is  not  the  least 
intention  of  giving  up  Darjeeling  as  a  permanent  station  for  troops." 


(No.  6291.) 

CJOPY  forwarded  to   the  Secretary,  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

(skmcd)        J.  Geogbegnnp 
Officiating  Jimior  Secretaij  to  Govenunent  of  Bengal. 

Fort  William,  4  November  1865. 


From  A.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Officiating  Under  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government,  Bengal  (No.  939) ;  dated  Fort  William, 
8  November  1865. 

I  AH  dimeted  to  aekiiowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dooiket*  No.  6a9Udaiied4ifeh  ICovetokf  r, 
forwarding,  for  information,  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Colonel  Bruce,  dated  lot  instasit, 
calling  for  more  specific  information  reopecting  the  proposed  boundary  between  British 
territory  and  Bootan,  together  with  copy  of  a  reply  conveying  the  orders  of  Government. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  front  the  letter  marginally  noted,  €opy  of  which  accompanies  for  ready 
N    ^^berl^^^     reference,  that  Colonel  Bruce  has  made  a  recent  further  earannmattrtioii  to  hh  ExeeUmcy 

^"^  '         in  Council  regarding  instructions  on  this  point. 

3.  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  remark  that  the 
question  of  the  boundary  between  British  territory  and  Beotas  was  intentionally  1^  ioA 
certain  extent  an  open  one  to  the  last  moment,  out  that  now,  after  [>ersonal  consultation 
between  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  and  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  line  proposed  by  General  Tytler,  Colonel  Bruce,  and  Major  Agnew  has  been  a^eed 
to,  except  that  whether  or  not  it  be  decided  eventually  to  have  a  post  at  Dewangin  of  a 
permanent  character,  land  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be  reserved.  As  regards 
the  permanent  occupation  of  iJewangiri,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  will  defer 
deciding  for  the  present,  and  until  he  has  conferred  with  his  Excellency  the  Commander 
in  Chie£  Meanwhile,  his  Excelleaicy,in  Council  will  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  the 
views  <^  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  this  pcint. 


SeBVICB   M£S8AG£« 

From  Camp  Sinchula,  dated  the  5th  November  1865. 

From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Belvidere. 

"  The  Bootea  agents  are  very  anxious  to  have  as  definite  an  idea  of  the  new  boundary 
as  we  can  give  them.  I  think  their  wish  is  reasonable.  May  I  substitute  in  the  treaty 
the  general  terms  of  the  note  by  Tytier,  Agnew,  and  myseU^  repeated  in  your  message 
yesterday,  for  the  vague  expressions  of  the  proclaiming  annexing  the  dooars,  which  I  am 
now  ordered  to  use." 
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Sbrvicb  Message. 

From  Calcutta,  dated  the  6th  November  1865. 

Prom  Lieutemtnt  Governor, 

To  Buxa, 

To  Colonel  Bruce,  c.  b.  ' 

You  are  authorised  to  embody  in  the  treaty  the  general  terms  of  the  note  regarding 
the  boundary  as  repeated  in  my  message  of  the  4th  instant.  You  should  sign  the  treaty 
and  engage  to  procure  the  ratification  of  Government  in  a  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
Ike  Bootanese  !PlenipotentiarieB  should  do  the  same.  Do  not  promise  the  Booteaha  more 
than  you  can  help  in  addition  to  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  especially  for  the  i^eBent,** 


(No.  6318.) 

GoPT  fomtarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India^  in  the  Foveiga.  Dtparth 
ment,  for  information. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)        J.  Geoffheffan, 
Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Gtivemmen^, 
Fort  William,  6  November  1S65.  BengaL 


Sebyice  Mbssaoe. 


From  Sinchula,  above  Buxa,  dated  the  6th  November  1865, 4  p.m. 

From  Colonel  H.  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor,  Belvidere. 

.  "  The  Booteahs'  agents  agree  to  the  four  conditions  of  the  treaty  and  are  ready  to 
sign  them,  but  they  object  to  the  surrender  of  the  guns  bein^  imposed  at  liie  eleventh 
hour.  They  offer  to  do  their  best  to  have  them  returned ;  uiey  ask  for  one  monidi'tf 
payment  on  the  completion  of  the  four  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  offer  to  forego  fintlier 
anxuial  payment  under  the  treaty  until  they  restore  the  guns." 

I  have  objected  to  make  any  payment  whatever  until  I  get  back  the  guns.     Shall  I 
adhere  to  thb  ?  " 


From  Calcutta,  dated  Ae  7th  November  1865. 

From  LieuteooaBit  Governor. 

ToBuxa. 

To  Colonel  Bruce,  a  b. 


« ' 


The  Booteahs  must  give  up  the  guns  before  they  receive  any  payments  from  us. 
This  need  not  delay  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  but  the  Bootea  Government  must  do 
its  best  to  return  the  guns,  and  if  the  Tongso  Penlow  holds  out,  they  must  assist  in 
coercing  him,  and  you  must  arrange  for  his  coercion  by  a  joint  movement  against  him.^ 


(No.  6337.) 
Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  in  ike  FWeagn  Depart- 


ment, for  intbrmation. 


William,  7  November  1865. 


By  order,  8cc. 
Officiating  Secretary  to  Govenmkent  ai  Bengal. 


(signed)         &  C.  Ba^kv, 
irfl 


Ftom  A.  Colvuiy  Esq.,  Officiating  Under  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Fordgn 
Department,  to  the  Secreiary  to  Government,  Bengal  (No.  937) ;  dated  Fort  William 
8  November  1865. 

With  reference  to  three  telegrams  from  Colonel  Bruce,  forwarded  demi-officially  on 
the  7th  November  by  his  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Gx)vemor  to  his  Excellency  the  Gkrvemor 
General,  regarding  the  negotiations  now  pending  between  Colonel  Bruce  and  the  agents 
deputed  by  the  Bootan  Government,  I  am  directed  to  communicate  the  following 
remarks : — 

13.  M  2  2.  His 
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2.  Hifl  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  CouncU  is  not  prepared  to  make  any  pav- 
mente  to  the  Bootan  authorities  under  the  proposed  treaty  until  the  guns  captured  by  the 
Bootan  forces  are  given  up.     No  money  payments,  moreover,  are  now  due. 

3.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  will  leave  it  to  Colonel  Bruce,  in  consultation 
with  General  Ty tier,  to  arrange  with  the  agents  of  the  Bootan  Government  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  Tongso  renlow.  '  But  any  delay  in  acting  against  him  which  can 
be  avoided  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  all  preparations  necessary  to  that  object  should  go  on. 
When  the  treaty  has  been  signed,  it  is  requested  that  General  Tytler  or  Colonel  Sruce 
will  consider  and  report  to  what  extent  the  preparations  for  war  may  be  reduced. 

4.  It  is  requested  that  the  purport  of  these  instructions  may  be  communicated  to 
Colonel  Bruce  by  telegraph. 


(No.  938.) 
Copt  forwarded  to  the  Military  Department,  with  copies  of  the  Telegrams  referred  ta 


From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Gt)vemment  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  6393) ;  dated  Fort  William,  8  November 
1865. 

In  continuation  of  the  copies  of  telegrams  forwarded  under  the  endorsements  noted  in 

the  margin,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Gt)vemor  to  submit,  for  the 

Number  ^1,  dated  4th  instant.      consideration   and  orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 

''     ^37*     '*     7ih       "  Coimcil,  copies  of  three  messages  from  Colonel  Bruce,  dated  yesterday, 

*'  '     *'  "  and  received  last  night,  in  which  he  reports — 

1st.  That  the  terms  of  the  treaty  have  been  finally  eettlod  by  the  Bootan  agents. 

2d.  ^rhat  they  will  execute  a  separate  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  of 
Bootan  is  not  entitled  to  any  money  payment  under  the  ti-eaty  till  the  guns  abandoned  at 
Dewangiri  are  restored. 

3d.  That  the  treaties  signed  under  compulsion  by  Mr.  Eden  will  be  given  up  to-day, 
and  that  the  treaty  and  separate  agreement  will  be  signed  to-morrow. 

4th.  That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  to  depute  agents  to  the 
Tongso  Penlow  at  once  for  the  guns,  with  strong  hopes  of  netting  them,  but  that  if  they 
fieul,  they  will  at  once  proceed  to  take  them  by  force,  and  if  they  require  our  assistance, 
will  apply  for  it  before  the  expiration  of  two  months. 

5th.  That  the  Bootan  agents,  while  withdrawing  their  claim  to  any  money  payment 
previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  guns,  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  Gt)vermQient> 
representing  that  a  single  monev  payment  wiU  strengthen  their  hands  in  dealing  with  the 
Tongso  Penlow  either  oy  coercion  or  otherwise. 

2.  Colonel  Bruce  has  given  the  Bootan  agents  no  hopes  of  any  payment  of  money  before- 
hand, nor  does  he  make  any  recommendation  on  the  subject,  or  state  the  amount  which 
the  agents  ask  for,  or  would  be  satisfied  with. 

3.  Assuming,  however,  that  Colonel  Bruce  is  satisfied  that  the  agents  are  acting  in 

Sood  faith,  and  that  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs  are  earnest  in  their  intentions  to  compel 
ie  Tongso  Penlow  to  deliver  the  guns  which  are  now  in  his  possession,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  desires  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General 
in  Council,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  advance  the  agents  a  moderate  instalment 
of  the  first  year's  allowance  under  the  treaty  by  way  of  subsidy,  the  better  to  enable  the 
Bootan  Gt)vemment  to  fulfil  its  agreement  without  other  aid  from  us.  If  it  should  have 
this  effect,  it  may  obviate  the  necessity  for  a  march  upon  Tongso,  and  if  not,  the  payment 
in  advance  of  a  portion  of  what  is  due  under  the  treaty  will  be  of  no  great  consequence. 

4.  Now  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  itself  is  on 
the  point  of  being  signed,  while  the  Bootan  Government  has  also  agreed  in  apparent 
good  faith  to  surrender  the  guns  abandoned  at  Dewangiri,  it  is  for  consideration  whether 
gome  reduction  may  not  be  made  in  the  strength  of  the  militarv  force  now  under  orders 
for  the  frontier,  and  whether  the  preparations  for  the  supply  of  carriage,  stores,  and 
material  for  the  force  may  not,  to  some  extent,  be  immediately  suspended.  Even  if  it 
should  eventually  hjippen  that  we  must  assist  the  Government  of  Bootan  in  coercing  the 
Tongso  Penlow,  it  seems  highly  probable,  if  not  certiun,  that  this  object  may  be  success- 
fully accomplished  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  that  which  has  been  deemed  requisite 

-  for  the  invasion  of*  Bootm  when  the  Government  of  the  country  was  itself  hostile. 
With  the  permission  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  suggest  to  Colonel  Bruce,  in  the  event  of  the  Deb  and  Dhurm 
Rajahs  desiring  it,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  proceed  to  Poonakha  with  such 

an 
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an  escort  as,  in  communication  with  Major  General  Tytler,  he  may  consider  sufficient  for 
ius  ccmiplete  protection,  and  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  at  the  capitaL 
Colonel  Bruce  has  been  authorised  to  suspend  hostilities  on  the  Treaty  being  signed,  but 
to  ffo  on  making  the  road  from  Buxa  to  our  present  forward  position,  and  to  occupy  that 
position,  and  of  course  Dewangiri,  until  the  Tongso  Penlow  has  practically  shown  his 
acquiescence  in  the  treaty  by  surrendering  the  euns.  Colonel  Bruce  has  also  been 
authorised  to  relax  the  blockade,  so  far  as  he  may  think  safely  expedient,  bearing  in  mind 
die  necessity  for  still  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  Government  of  Bootan  to  induce  them 
to  act  promptly  and  with  zeal  against  the  Tongso  Penlow,  and  bring  about  a  speedy  and 
complete  settlement  of  affairs  between  Bootan  and  the  British  Government, 


Service  Messages. 


From  Sinchula,  above  Buxa,  the  7th  November  1865, 

From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.b. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

**  The  Bootea  agents  have  confidently  explained  to  me  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Dhurm  Deb  Rajahs  to  depute  agents  to  Tongso  Penlow  at  once  for  the  guns,  and  they 
have  strong  hopes  of  getting  them.  Should  they  fail,  however,  they  are  going  at  once  to 
wage  war  tor  them,  and  if  mej  find  they  require  it,  they  will  ask  our  assistance ;  before 
the  expiration  of  two  months  they  will  be  able  to  tell  if  our  aid  is  necessary." 


From  Sinchula,  above  Buxa,  the  7th  November  1865. 

From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.b. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

"  At  a  meeting  this  morning  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  finally  settled.  The  Booteah 
agents  ageed  that,  before  sigmng  the  treaty,  they  would  execute  a  separate  agreement,  to 
the  effect  that  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  money  nayment  under  the  treaty  until 
they  surrendered  the  guns.  They  are  to  deliver  back  Eaen's  treaties  to-morrow  morning, 
and  will  sign  the  new  agreement  and  the  treaty  next  day." 


From  Sinchula,  above  Buxa,  the  7th  November  1865. 

From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.b. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

**  The  Bootea  agents  have  withdrawn  their  request  for  a  money  payment  previous  to 
the  surrender  of  the  guns,  and  leave  everything  to  your  generositv,  representing,  however, 
that  a  single  money  payment  would  strengthen  their  hands  K)r  dealing  with  Tongso 
Penlow  either  by  coercion  or  otherwise,  should  he  be  unwilling  to  part  wim  the  guns.  I 
have  given  no  hopes  of  money  beforehand." 


From  A.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Officiating  Under  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  Secretary  Bengal  Government  (No.  946) ; 
dated  Fort  William,  9  November  1865. 

I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  No.  6393,  dated  8th  November, 
with  enclosure,  submitting,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  the* Governor  General 
in  Council,  whether  a  reduction  may  not  be  made  in  the  force  now  collecting  before 
Bootan,  and  whether^  as  the  terms  of  the  treaty  have  been  agreed  upon  and  the  treaty 
itself  is  on  the  point  of  being  signed,  certain  other  measures  which  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may  not  be  carried  out. 

2.  You  will  have  already  learnt  from  my  letter.  No.  937,  dated  8th  November,  the 
views  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  on  certain  of  the  points  contained  in  your  letter 
now  under  consideration.  It  was  there  explained  that  the  Governor  General  in  Council 
is  not  of  opinion  that  any  money  payment  should  be  advanced  to  the  Bootan  authorities. 
No  money  is  due  to  them,  and  until  the  giins  captured  by  them  are  restored,  they  will 
not  have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  and  it  will  continue  to  remain  uncertain  whetner  or 
no  their  engagements  will  be  fulfilled.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  expedient  to  commence  our  new  relations  with  the  Bootan  Government  by  giving 
them  an  advance  of  money. 

3«  As  regards  the  reduction  of  the  force  on  the  frontier  and  partial  suspension  of  pre- 
paration of  carriage,  stores,  &c.,  I  am  to  state  that  the  Grovemor  General  in  Council  has 
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No.  937y  dated  8th  already  atttkorised  the  pofltponement  of  the  march  of  the  wing  of  Her  Miyesty's  20th 
Noyember  1865.  Begiment;  and  in  my  letter  mar^uially  noted  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor  haa  been  re« 
qvested  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Bmoe  in  conaultation  with  Genend  Trtler  on 
this  point  The  Gt)yemor  Genend  in  Council  considers  that  it  is,  of  couvse,  very  desirahlo 
that  any  induction  of  expenditure  which  can  safely  be  made  should  be  effected.  But»  on 
the  other  haad^  until  it  is  known  how  the  Tongso  Penlow  will  act^  and  whether  any  or 
Whai  measures  will  be  required  to  bring  him  to  terms,  it  would  scarcely  be  expedient  £or 
tliia  Gt>v6nynent  to  stop  its  preparations  to  any  considerable  extent. 

4.  I  aiii  to  add  that  all  the  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  under  acknowledgment 
(which  are  in  accordance  with  what  was  settled  by  the  Viceroy  in  personal  communica- 
tion with  the  Lieutenant  Governor)  are  approved  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 


(No.  947.) 

Copy  of  correspondence  to  Military  Department,  in  continuation  of  Ko.  938,  dated  8th 
November  1865. 


Sbsvics  MiiiJ^f  b> 


From  Dewangiri,  tbroagh  Gowhatty,  Sincfiiii^,  Buxa,  8U!., 

dated  the  74h  November  186&.  \ 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta.  n 

To  Colonel  Bruce,  c.b.,  and  Major  Raban,  Private  S^icretary. 

*^  My  messengers  have  returned  from  Youngia;  they  found  the  Salikar  lUjah  there,  and 
did  not  go  on  to  his  place ;  they  were  treated  with  great  friendltnesft,  aild  sent  back  with 
letters.  The  Lama  Gooroo  and  Rajah  have  both  wriUen  to  say  that  the  JD^b  and  Dhurm 
Rajahs  and  Tongso  Subahs  have  determined  to  make  peace,  and  pending  ito  declaration, 
express  the  utmost  anxiety  that  we  had  not  advanced  from  this  place,  where\they  say  we 
should  be  quite  unmolested,  i  have,  however,  advised  Colonel  Richardson  to  i!|aake  a  trip 
to  Rydang  as  soon  as  possible,  end  this  he  will  do.**  \ 

\ 

^ ^ 

(No.  6408.)  \ 

\ 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  India,  Poreign  Department,  ibr  information.     \ 

By  orier,  &c 
(signed)  S,   C.   Bay  ley  ^ 

Fort  William,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government 

9  November  1865.  of  Bengal. 


From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  6418);  dated  Fort  William,  9  November  1866. 

1  AM  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  foi  watd,  for  the  information  of  bis  Excellency 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  telegram  this  day  addresaed* 
to  Colonel  Bruce,  and  of  the  one  to  which  it  is  in  reply*  in  reference  to  the  negotiations 
with  the  Bootanese  authorities. 

^  I  am  to  say  that  inquiry  has  been  made  through  Major  Reid  as  to  what  hifornation 
Ofaeeboo  Lama  can  give  ubout  the  second  copy  of  £e  Treaty  signed  under  compulsion  by 
Iftr.  Eden,  and  to  suggest  that  the  records  of  die  fiootan  Miaeioo  should  be  examined,  in. 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  second  copy  of  the  Treaty  was  brought  away  or  not 


Servicb  Mess^gob. 

From  Calcutta,  dated  the  9th  November  186^ 

From  Lieutenant  Governor. 

ToBma. 

To  Colonel  Bcoce. 

**  Do  ndt  break  off  negotiations,  but  agree  to  the  Bootea  agents*  proposal  regarding  the 
missing  copy  of  Eden's  Treaty.  It  is  not  quite  certain,  though  probable,  that  both  the 
signed  copies  were  left  in  Bootan." 
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Sbrviob  Mbssagb. 

From  Sinchula,  dated  the  8th  November  1866^ 

From  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

**Thb  Bootea  Agents  this  morning  surrendered  one  Treaty  signed  by  Eden>  and  on  my^ 
demanding  the  other  copy,  they  said  they  thought  Mr.  Eden  had  taken  it  away  with  him/ 
On  my  insisting  that  two  copies  were  left  in  Bootan,  they,  on  the  part  of  the  Bootan 
Government,  solemnly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fact,  addingr,  that  if  a  seo^nd  copy  did 
exist,  it  must  have  been  taken  away  at  the  tinie  by  Tongso  Penlow,  although  he  has  denied 
doing  8o.  They  offisr  to  add  ro  the  separate  agreement  about  the  gans  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  if  Eden  and  Cheeboo  Lama  are  convinced  two  copies  were  left  in  Bootan,  no 
payment  under  the  Treaty  will  bd  due  to  the  Booteas  till  the  second  copy  is  found  and 
surrendered.     Am  I  to  aecepi  this  proposal  or  to  break  off  negotiations  ?" 


From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Ben^sal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department   (No.  M4S);  dated  Fort  William,  10  November  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward^  in  continuation  of  my  letter. 
No.  6418,  dated  the  9th  instant,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Major  Reid, 
with  reference  to  the  copies  of  the  Treaty,  signed  by  Mr.  Eden,  and  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  that  the  contents  have  been 
tekgraphdd  to  Colonel  Bruce. 

)  n  I  n  ftn    ft  i>m     i>  inti iwi  II  in    imwi    t 

I 

Sebviob  Message. 

From  Darieeling,  dated  the  9th  September  1865. 

From  M^or  Reid. 

To  Calctttta. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

'*  Chbbboo  Lama  states  that  only  two  copies  existed  of  the  Treaty  which  Mr.  Eden 
signed  under  compulsion,  one  was  retained  by  tne  Bootanese,  the  other  was  brought  away 
hy  Mxp  Eden^  who  translated  it  for  the  information  of  Government  on  arrival  at  DarjeehQg, 
with  the  Lama's  assistance.    The  Lama  speaks  positively  to  the  above." 


Service  Message. 

From  Camp  Sinchula,  dated  the  8th  November  1665. 

From  Lieuteoaat  Colonel  H»  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta, 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal. 

•*  In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  yesterday.  The  attitude  of  Tongso  Pillo  is  not  very  clear 
even  to  tlie  jSootea  agents;  he  does  not  openly  defy  the  Government,  and  the  |>rie9thood 
hetag  with  the  latter,  makes  them  hope  he  will  not  act  in  opposition  to  their  wishes.'' 


(Ki^  644a«) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  0  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

By  Order,  &q. 
(signed)        S.  C.  BayUy, 
Fort  William,  Officiating  Secretary  to  GoverxHneut 

10  November  1865.  of  Bengal. 
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Seryicb  Message. 

From  Sinchula,  dated  the  llih  November  1865. 

From  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

"The  Treaty  was  signed  in  Public  Durbar  at  10  o'clock  this  forenoon.  At  General 
Tytler's  urgent  solicitation^  I  have  induced  the  envoys  to  consent  to  a  reconnoissance  as 
lar  as  Chuka.** 


(No.  6472.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

By  order,  &c. 
(signed)        J.  Gtoghegan^ 
Fort  William,  Officiating  Junior  Secretary  to  Government 

18  November  1865.  of  Bengal. 


Service  Message* 

From  Calcutta,  dated  the  I'dth  November  1865. 

From  Grovernor  General. 

To  London. 

To  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  of  State. 

^'  The  Booteas  have  accepted  our  terms,  and  their  agents  have  signed  the  Treatv,  but 
the  Tongso  Pillo  appears  to  hold  out  Cholera  has  broken  out  in  Cooch  Behar  and  Buza. 
Troops  on  their  way  to  Assam  here  consequently  been  halted." 


(Political.— No.  65780 

Prom  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department;  dated  Fort  William,  17  No- 
vember 1865. 

Sir, 
I  AM  directed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forward,  for  the  information  oT 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a 
letter,  No.  810,  dated  the  10th  instant,  with  its  inclosure,  from  the  Officiating 
Political  Agent,  Bootan  Dooars,  submitting  the  abstract  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  Conference  held  by  him  at  Sinchula  with  the  two  Bootea  officers  empowered 
to  treat  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Bootan. 

2.  I  am  to  say  that,  in  his  Honors  opinion,  Colonel  Bruce  has  shown 
judgment  and  discretion  in  conducting  the  negotiations,  and  I  am  to  submit  that 
his  proceedings  merit  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  Government. 

3.  His  Excellency  will  have  learnt  from  my  letters,  No.  6418,  of  the  9th,  and 
No.  6443,  of  the  10th  instant,  that  Cheeboo  Llama's  confident  impression  is  that, 
of  the  two  copies  of  the  Treaty  signed  under  compulsion  by  Mr.  Eden,  one  was 
brought  away  by  him  from  Bootan.  In  a  more  recent  communication  from 
Major  Reid,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  informed  that  Cheeboo  Llama  adheres 
to  bis  former  statement,  and  that  Dr.  Simpson,  who,  however,  has  no  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  believes  the  statement  to  be  correct. 

4.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Eden  must  have  brought  away  a  copy  of  the 
Bootanese  Treaty  which  he  had  signed  under  compulsion  at  Punakha,  and  that 
from  this  copy  the  translation  forwarded  by  Mr.  Eden  to  the  Foreign  Department 
with  letter  No.  53,  dated  3d  May  1864,  was  prepared.  But  no  copy  of  the 
Treaty  in  Bootanese  is  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  the  mission,  and  though 
the  probability  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Eden  having  brought  away  one  of  the  two 
signed  copies,  rather  than  the  third  unsigned  copy  which  the  Tongso  Pillo  had 
prepared  for  himself  (and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  other  copy),  yet  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  was  the  case,  and  the  point  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up 
till  Mr.  Eden's  return  from  leave,  which  may  be  early  in  December. 
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(No.  810.) 

From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  b..  Officiating  Political  Agent,  Bootan  Dooars,  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal;  dated  Sinchula,  10  November  1865. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  at  the  conference  held  at  Sinchula  on  the 
4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  present  month  with  the  two  Bootea  officers  empowered  to  treat 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Bootan. 

2.  The  abstract  has  been  recorded  by  my  personal  assistant,  Mr.  T,  Smith. 


Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Conference  at  Sinchula^  4th  November  1865,  between 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert  Bruce,  o.b.,  and  the  two  Bootea  Officers  empowered  to  treat 
on  behalf  of  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs. 

The  Bootea  O^cer*  delivered  presents  fiom  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs,  consisting  of 
two  yaks,  two  rams^  one  tangun,  pieces  of  s^ilk  cloth,  baskets  of  fruit  and  yegetaides,  &c* 
Presents  sent  by  the  Penlows  of  Faro  and  Dagana,  and  the  Jungpen  of  Wandipore  were 
also  delivered.  The  Bootea  officers  then  handed  to  Colonel  Bruce  the  following  letters:  a 
letter  from  the  Dhurm  liajah  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  a  letter  from  (he  Dhurm  Rajah 
to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  a  leiter  from  the  Deb  Rajaii  to  ihe 
Honourable  A.  Eden^  and  a  letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert 
,  Bruce. 

Colonel  Bruce  (after  complimentary  inquiries)  asked  whether  the  Bootea  officers  had 
brought  with  them  the  Treaties  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden,  adding  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  Treaties  at  present,  but  that  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be  informed  on  this 
point  before  he  could  proceed  to  negotiations. 

The  Bootea  Officers  replied  that  they  had  brought  the  Treaties  with  them. 

Colonel  Bruce  expressed  a  hope  that  the  negotiations  might  be  successful,  and  made  some 
remarks  on  the  advantages  of  peace  between  neighbouring  nations. 

The  Bootea  Officers  replied  that  they  hoped  that  peace  might  be  restored  ;  they  said  tliat 
a  good  understanding  had  subsisted  formerly  for  a  long  time  between  the  Booteas  and 
the  English,  and  that  the  present  war  had  resulted  in  great  suffering  to  the  ryots  in 
Bootan. 

Colonel  Bruce  pointed  out  that  the  English  had  not  attempted  to  break  up  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bootan,  and  that  the  statement  of  a  certain  Bootea  chieftain,  that  he  had  been 
asked  by  the  English  to  separate  from  his  own  Government,  was  entirely  false.  He  consi- 
dered the  fact  of  a  Bootea  chiefiain  having  mide  such  a  statement  a  proof  that  the  EngUsh 
could  have  split  up  the  kingdom  of  Bootan  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so. 

The  Bootea  Officers  replied  that  they  had  heard  by  tradition  of  the  great  consideration 
with  which  the  Bootan  Government  was  treated  by  the  English  in  old  times,  but  that  they  had 
learnt  that  in  the  month  of  June,  after  the  battle  at  Dewungiri,  a  message  was  sent  bv  the 
English  to  Tongso,  to  the  effect  that  the  Dhurm  Rajah  had  been  incarcerated  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tongso,  and  that  the  English  were  willing  to  restore  the  Dooars  to  the  Tongso 
Penlow,  or  to  pay  him  an  annual  allowance  in  return  for  them. 

Colonel  Bruce  assured  the  Bootea  officers  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the  Deb  Rajah  a  copy 
of  the  only  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the  Tongso  Penlow. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  assumnce. 

Colonel  Bruce  inquired  whether  the  Bootea  officers  understood  the  terms  offered  by  the 
British  Government,  and  they  said  that  they  did. 

Colonel  Bruce  then  proposed  timt  the  Draft  Treaty  should  be  read  over  and  interpreted, 
and  the  Bootea  officers  acquiesced. 

The  ist  Article  (regarding  the  establishment  of  peace)  and  the  2d  (regarding  the  cession 
of  the  Dooars),  were  then  read  over  and  interpreted  to  the  Bootea  officers. 

Colonel  Bruce  inquired  whether  the  Bootea  officers  had  anythins:  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  2d  Article,  or  whether  they  would  like  to  hear  the  whole  Treaty  read  over  before 
making  any  remarks. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  that  they  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  without  deliberation. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  the  Draft  Treaty  should  be  translated  into  the  Bootea  lan- 
guage without  delay,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  it  and  deliberate  upon  it. 

The  Bootea  Officers  then  said  that  the  Deb  Rajah  desired  that  the  money  allowance  offered 
in  compensation  for  the  Dooars  might  be  increased. 
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Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  they  would  come  to  the  question  of  the  money  allowance  in 
another  article  of  the  Treaty* 

The  3d  Article  (regarding  the  surrender  of  the  captives)  was  then  read  over  and  inters 
preted,  and  Colonel  Bruce  explained  that  only  such  captives  as  desired  to  leave  Bootan 
would  have  to  be  given  up,  and  that  the  offspring  of  such  captives^  and  captives  who  are 
content,  would  noi  be  interfered  with. 

Colonel  Bruce  then  said  that  he  wished  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks  before  reading 
the  4th  Anicle.  He  said  that  his  Excellency  the  Vicerov  had  been  pleased  to  empower 
him  to  make  an  increase  to  the  money  allowance  as  originally  fixed,  and  that  this  increase 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  gift  the  amount  of  which  could  not  be  questioned.  The 
amount  now  specified  in  Article  IV.  would  not  be  increased,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  and  the  offer  would  not  be  renewed.  If  the  amount  now  offered  was  not  imme- 
diately agreed  to,  the  .^um  offered  would  at  once  sink  to  the  original  sum  of  25,000  rupees; 
and  after  the  arrival  of  the  forces  now  beins:  moved  up,  terms  more  stringent  than  the 
original  terms  would  be  imposed.  Article  IV.  (regarding  the  money  allowance)  was  then 
rend. 

The  Bootea  Officers  then  remarked  that  they  could  not  sign  the  Tr^tty  unless  the  f«ture 
boundary  was  defined. 

Colonel  Bruce  explained  that  the  boundary  could  not  be  laid  down  precisely  until  a  survey 
had  been  made.  The  British  Government  had  no  wish  to  take  more  of  the  hill  territory  of 
Bootan  than  was  necessary  for  the  establishment  «>f  military  posts,  for  the  security  of  the 
frontier,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  troops  should  be  located  so  as  to  be  above 
the  malaria  of  the  plains.  There  would,  probably,  be  one  military  post  near  Sinchula  and 
another  near  Dewangiri.  The  boundary  line  would  probably  run  above  both  Dalimkote' 
and  Sinchula;  but  the  precise  line  would  be  settled  by  the  Britisli  Commisaioner  appointed 
fcr  tlie  purpose. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  the  Deb  Rajah  would  like  the  boundary  to  run  along  tbe  line  of 
the  old  Soubah's  post,  such  as  Tassagonjj,  Buxa,  Bishen  Sing,  &c.,  because  he  intended  io 
place  Bootea  officials  at  the  frontier  posts  occupied  by  the  British  troops. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  he  was  extremely  gkd  to  hear  that  Bootea  asents  would  be 
appointed  to  reside  at  the  frontier  posts,  and  that  this  would  be  an  additional  reason  for 
locating  the  troops  hi^rh  up,  as  he  was  well  aware  that  the  Booteas  couLi  not  stand  the 
malarious  climate  of  the  plains. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  that  for  their  part  they  should  not  like  to  live  in  the  plains  aH 
the  year,  and  that  they  would  make  no  objection  to  the  frontier  posts  being  situated  high 
up  on  the  hills. 

Colonel  Bruce  then  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  he  and  the  two  Boolea  officers  would 
be  able  to  come  to  an  amicable  understanding,  and  that  he  believed  diat  tbe  disputes  which 
bad  arisen  between  the  two  Governments  had  originated  in  a  great  measure  in  the  misdeeds 
of  some  inferior  Bootea  officials  who  had  not  b^n  kept  under  proper  control.  He  then 
remarked  on  the  advantages  of  the  trade  which  might  spring  up  between  India  and 
Bootan,  and  said  that  the  traffic  would  probably  create  a  large  city  and  mart  on  the 
frontier. 

The  Bootea  Officers  observed  that  tbe  IMiurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  wished  to  have  one  Dooar 
to  furnish  them  with  pan. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  not  a  single  Dooar  could  be  given  up,  but  that  the  Booteas 
would  be  able  to  obtiiin  pan  in  abundance  from  all  the  Dooars.  The  Queen  had  not  been 
desirous  of  acquiring::  the  Dooars,  but  now  they  bad  been  permanently  annexed  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  not  one  could  be  relinquished. 

The  Bootea  Officers  then  observed  that  from  inquiries  made  at  Tassisudon,  Poonakha, 
and  other  places,  they  had  found  that  the  only  captives  desirous  of  leaving  Bootan  were 
a  few  natives  of  Skhim,  who  were  at  Paro,  and  who  could  be  surrendered. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  he  did  not  demand  Ihe  surrender  of  all  the  captives  in  Bootan,  but 
only  of  those  who  wished  to  return  home.  He  thought  it  very  unlikely  that  no  captives 
wished  to  return,  txcept  a  few  at  Faro,  and  he  remembered  that  some  captives  besought  Mr. 
Eden  to  take  them  away  with  him.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Bootieeas  should  behave 
honestly  in  the  matter  of  the  captives,  as  any  duplicity  on  their  part  in  this  matter  might 
lead  to  unpleasant  consequences  hereafter. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  it  was  their  intention  to  behave  with  perfect  lionesty  in  every 
respect.  Alter  the  remaining  Articles  of  the  Treaty  had  been  explained,  the  Bootea  officers 
said  they  thought  it  right  to  mention,  that  although  merchants  might  trade  at  the  frontier 
posts,  they  would  run  a  risk  of  being  robbed  if  they  entered  Bootan,  as  the  police  was  very 
imperfect. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  Bootan  would  never  become  rich  unless  order  was  maintained  tod 
trade  protected. 
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The  Booisa  Officers  then  pressed  to  have  (be  Bootea  translation  of  the  Treaty  written  out 
quickly. 

Colonel  Bruce  Lnformed  them  that  no  payment  would  be  made  under  the  Treaty  until 
the  captives  and  the  two  English  guns  were  surrendered. 
The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 

(signed)     T.  Smithy 
Assistant  Commissioner  with  Colonel  Bruce. 


Abstract  of  the  Second  Day's  Proceedings  ;  Monday,  6  November  1865. 

Colonel  Bruce  (after  complimentary  inquiriej^)  asked  the  Bootea  oflScers  whether  they  had 
read  the  Bootea  translations  of  the  l)raft  Treaty,  and  of  the  separate  agreement  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  them  regarding  the  surrender  of  the  guns. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  that  they  had  read  the  translations,  and  they  thought  it  right  to 
mention  again,  that  traders  entering  Bootan,  would  run  a  risk  of  being  robbed  by  •*  bud- 
mashes.'' 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  the  British  Government  guaranteed  protection  to  Bootea 
merchants  all  the  way  to  Calcutta,  and  that  the  Bootan  Government  ought  to  reciprocate, 
by  protecting  traders  who  entered  Bootan,  especially  as  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  relating 
to  Free  Trade  gave  the  Booteas  the  advantage  of  trading  with  a  hundred  million  of 
people. 

The  Bootea  O^ers  acknowledged  the  justness  of  Colonel  Brace's  remarks,  and  said  tliat 
the  only  difBculty  they  felt  was  about  the  surrender  of  the  guns  which  were  in  the  Tongso 
Pillo's  hands. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  that  he  had  altered  the  form  of  the  agreement  about  tlie  guns,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  meet  their  wishes  as  far  as  possible,  but 
ttiat  he  could  not  be  continually  making  concessions. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  that  they  had  received  instructions  about  the  four  conditions 
before  Siting,  but  that  they  had  heard  nothing  about  the  guns  until  their  arrival  here. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  the  Deb  Rajah  had  stated  in  the  letter  forwarded  by  them  from 
Murichom,  that  he  had  empowered  them  to  treat  concerning  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
Dooardar  and  Deo  Paryo. 

The  Dooardar  (who  was  present  at  the  conference)  said  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by 
Colonel  Bruce,  that  he  had  informed  the  Deb  Kajah,  that  the  surrender  of  the  two  English 
guns  taken  at  Dewangiri^  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

Colonel  Bruce  then  ordered  the  Deb  Rajah's  letter  to  be  read  and  shown  to  the  Bootea 
officers,  and  remnrked  that  the  passage  in  which  the  **  conditions  formerly  imposed,"  and 
the  conditions  now  imposed  are  mentioned,  assuredly  referred  to  the  surrender  of  the  guns. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  they  had  a  proposal  to  make,  which  was  that  a  Treaty  should 
be  concluded  on  ttie  basis  of  the  four  conditions  oriu:inally  imposed,  and  that  they  should  be 
farnisiied  with  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  guns. 

Colonel  Bruce  was  sorry  to  say  that  what  the  Bootea  officers  proposed  was  impossible » 
no  payment  whatever  could  be  made  under  the  Treaty  until  the  guns  were  surrendered. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  that  the  guns  having  been  taken  in  war  by  the  Tongso  Pillo,  in 
whose  hands  they  still  remained,  they  could  not  undertake  to  surrender  them  without  asking 
him  whether  he  was  willing  to  part  with  them. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  he  was  willing  to  extend  the  period  he  had  fixed  from  the  1st  to  the 
10th  of  January,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  refer  to  Tongso. 

The  Bootea  Officers  were  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  four  conditions, 
and  to  refer  the  question  of  the  guns  to  the  Deb  Raja. 

Colonel  Bruce  remarked  that  in  that  case  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Bootea  officers 
should  not  sign  the  Treaty  and  the  agreement  about  the  guns,  because  the  meaning  of  the 
latter  was  only  that  they  were  to  inform  the  Deb  Raja  that  no  payment  would  be  due  under 
the  Treaty  until  the  guns  should  be  surrendered. 

ITie  Bootea  Officers  said  that  they  still  felt  hesitation  about  signing  the  agreement  con- 
cerning the  guns. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  he  could  not  sign  the  Treaty  unless  they  signed  the  agreement 
The  amount  of  the  money  allowance  had  been  increased,  partly  on  account  of  the  surrender 
of  the  guns,  and  the  form  of  the  aureement  on  the  subject  of  the  guns  had  been  altered  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Bootea  officers ;  be  did  not  imderstand,  therefore,  why  the  Bootea 
trfficere  should  now  raise  objections. 
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The  Bootea  Offiecn  again  urged  that  a  sum  of  money*  would  aid  them  in  effecting  the 
restoration  of  the  guns. 

Colonel  Bruce  repeated  tbat  not  a  single  rupee  could  be  paid  to  the  Booteas  until  they 
surrendered  the  guns. 

The  Bootea  Officers  proposed  that  the  Treaty  should  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  four 
Conditions,  and  that  Colonel  Bruce  should  write  a  letter  to  the  Deb  Raja  concerning  the 
guns. 

Colonel  Bruce  reminded  the  Bootea  officers  that  they  had  themselves  wished  that  no 
mention  of  the  guns  might  be  made  in  the  body  of  the  Treaty,  and  again  explained  the 
meaning  of  the  separate  agreement  t)  be  only  that  no  payment  would  be  made  until  the 
guns  should  be^  surrendered. 

The  Bootea  Offijcers^  after  consulting  together,  announced  that  they  wished  to  deliberate 
on  the  matter  at  their  own  lodging,  and  that  they  would  communicate  the  result  of  their 
deliberation  to  Colonel  Bruce  through  his  baboo. 

Colonel  Bruce  thought  that  the  Bootea  officers  were  right  to  deliberate  carefully  before 
taking  an  important  step  ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  on  reflection  they  would  find 
no  real  obstacle  to  prevent  them  signing  the  agreement. 

The  Bootea  Officers  inquired  whether  the  advance  of  the  army  would  be  stopped  after 
tl^e  signing  of  the  Treaty. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that,  pending  the  ratification  of*  the  Treaty,  no  further  advance 
would  be  made  by  the  troops,  but  that  the  road-making  would  go  on,  as  the  roads  would  be 
useful  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Bootea  Officers  asked  how  the  Treaty  was  to  be  ratified. 

Colonel  Bruce  explained  the  method  of  ratification. 
The  Conference  was  then  adjourned. 

N^ote. — The  Bootea  officers  the  same  evening  sent  a  message  to  Colonel  Bruce  that  they 
withdrew  their  request  to  have  a  money  payment  made  previous  to  the  surrender  of  the 
guns. 

(signed)     T.  Smith, 

Assistant  Commissioner, 


Abstract  of  the  Third  Day's  Proceedings;  Tuesday,  7  November  1865. 

Colonel  Bruce  told  the  Bootea  officers  that  he  had  been  very  glad  to  receive  their  message 
the  previous  evening,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  willing  to  sign  the  agreement  about  the 
jD^uns.  Everything  was  now  settled  ;  he  would  like  to  know,  therefore,  whether  they  wished 
him  to  stay  the  advance  of  the  British  troops  from  Dewanjiiri  pending  the  raiification  of  the 
treaty  or  not,  and  also  what  sort  of  an  answer  they  wished  him  to  send  to  the  Tongso  Penlow, 
whose  letter  had  been  shown  to  them. 

The  Bootea  Officers  replied  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  advance  of  the  British  troops 
from  Dewangiri  stayed,  and  that  they  wished  Colonel  Bruce  to  inform  the  Tongso  Penlow 
that  they  had  come  to  Sinchula,  and  arranged  terms  of  peace  and  settled  everything. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  that  he  would  now  call  upon  the  Bootea  officers  to  deliver  up  the 
documents  signed  by  Mr.  Eden. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  they  would  like  to  retain  Mr.  Eden's  Treaty  until  a  copy  of  the 
new  Treaty  had  been  shown  to  the  Deb  Rajah. 

Colonel  Bruce  replied  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sign  the  Treaty  until  the  Treaty 
signed  by  Mr.  Eden  was  delivered  up. 

The  Bootea  Officers  stated  that  they  hud  left  Mr.  Eden's  Treaty  at  Murichom,  together 
with  all  Colonel  Haughton's  letters  connected  with  the  present  war. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  that  he  would  never  have  consented  to  open  negotiations  with  them  if 
they  had  not  assured  him  at  the  first  meeting  that  they  had  brought  Mr.  Eden's  Treaty  with 
them. 

The  Bootea  Officers  ^undertook  to  deliver  up  Mr.  Eden's  Treaty  at  the  same  hour  on  the 
following  day. 

Colonel  Bruce  remarked  that  the  additional  delay  of  a  day  was  attributable  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Bootea  officers,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  probable  that  the  Bootan  Government 
would  be  able  to  perform  the  agreement  it  was  about  to  enter  into,  without  seeking  aid  from 
the  British  Oovemment.  He  wished  to  be  informed  on  this  point,  because  if  it  was  probable 
thnt  they  would  not  be  required,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  move  up  the  additional  forces 
which  were  now  marching  towards  the  frontier. 
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The  Bootea  Officers  were  unable  to  sny,  at  present,  whether  the  Bootan  Government 
would  have  to  aek  the  aid  of  the  British  Government  or  not. 

Colonel  Bruce  requested  the  Bootea  oflScers  to  send  him  information  on  that  point  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  reium  to  Tassisudon,  either  by  letter  or  by  a  messenger. 

The  Bootea  Officers  asked  Colonel  Bruce  to  give  orrlers  to  prevent  the  Bootea  ryots  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  camps  being  molested  by  the  sepoys  pending  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Tieaty.-  It  was  now  the  season  when  the  Bootea  ryots  were  accustomed  to 
bring  their  cattle  to  graze  on  ihe  hilU  near  Tabsee,  Sinchula,  &c.  They  would  like  to 
leave  an  ageut  behind  at  Murichom  when  they  returned  to  Tassisudon. 

Colonel  Bruce  explained  that  the  ryots  would  not  be  injured  in  any  way,  even  if  the  war 
continued.  Orders  had  already  been  given  by  him  that  the  soldiers  should  not  molest  the 
ryots,  and  he  would  repeat  those  orders.  He  apf)roved  of  the  Bootea  agent  being  left  at 
Murichom,  and  promised  to  redress  any  wrongs  which  the  Bootea  agent  might  bring  to  his 
notice. 

The  Bootea  Officers  thanked  Colonel  Bruce  for  his  kindness,  and  nsked  him  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Deb  Rajah  testifying  to  the  efforts  they  had  made  to  get  the  money  allowance 
payable  to  the  Bootea  Govemmcent  increased. 

Colonel  Bruce  promised  to  do  so. 

The  Conference  was  adjourned,  after  some  conversation  unconnected  with  the  negotiations. 

(signed)         T.  Smith, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


Abstract  of  the  Fourth  Day's  Proceedings. — 8  November  1865. 

Colonel  Bruce  asked  the  Bootea  officers  whether  they  had  brought  the  two  copies  of  the 
Treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Eden. 

The  Bootea  Officers,  in  reply,  produced  one  copy  of  the  Treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Eden,  and 
said  that  they  had  only  brought  that  one  copy. 

Colonel  Bruce  had  understood  that  two  copies  bearing  Mr.  Eden's  signature  had  been  left 
in  Bootan. 

The  Bootea  Officers  thought  that  the  second  copy  of  the  Treaty  had  been  taken  away  by 
Mr.  Eden,  and  would  like  Colonel  Bruce  to  examine  the  last  clause  of  the  Treaty,  from  whien 
it  appeared  that  one  copy  of  the  Treaty  was  to  be  retained  by  each  party. 

Colonel  Bruce  did  not  doubt  the  word  of  the  Bootea  officers,  but  he  bad  been  instructed 
by  the  Governor  General  to  recover  two  copies.  If  the  Governor  General  was  convinced 
that  two  copies  weie  left  in  Bootan  by  Mr.  Eden,  he  would  probably  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty 
concluded  on  the  surrender  of  only  one  copy. 

The  Bootea  Officers  requested  that  Cheeboo  Lama  (who,  they  said,  had  interchanged 
the  copies)  might  be  asked  whether  or  not  Mr.  Eden  had  taken  away  one  copy  of  the 
Treaty  with  him.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  Bootea  customs  if  the  copy  taken  away 
by  mr.  Eden  were  returned  to  them  when  they  delivered  up  the  copy  in  their  possession,  or 
else  that  the  two  copies  should  be  destroyed  at  the  same  time  in  their  preseuce. 

Colonel  Bruce  could  enter  into  no  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  Treaty 
extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  after  it  was  delivered  up.  It  was  his  duty  simply  to  forward  it  on 
to  the  Governor  General,  who  would  do  what  he  thought  proper  with  it. 

The  Bootea  Officers  repeated  their  request  to  have  the  copy  of  the  Treaty  which  was 
taken  away  by  Mr.  Eden  produced* 

Colonel  Bruce  said  that  the  existence  of  the  Treaty  which  bad  been  extorted  from  Mr. 
Eden  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Bootan  Government.  It  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
Treaty  they  were  now  negotiating  that  the  Bootan  Government  should  apologise  for  its  mis- 
conduct, and  surrender  the  Treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden.  A  written  apology  had  been 
tendered  by  the  Bootea  officers,  and  they  might  now  surrender  the  Treaty  or  not,  as  they 
pleased.  [Colonel  Bruce  then  banded  back  to  the  Bootea  officers  the  copy  of  the  Treaty 
extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  which  he  had  before  received  from  them.] 

The  Bootea  Officers  urged  that  it  was  their  custom  to  exchange  copies  when  documents 
were  cancelled. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  he  could  not  listen  to  another  word  on  the  subject.  The  Bootea 
officers  must  either  break  off  the  negotiations,  or  deliver  up  the  Treaty  extorted  from  Mr, 
Eden  forthwith.     It  was  perfectly  optional  for  them  to  adopt  either  course. 

The  Bootea  Officers  said  they  wished  to  deliver  up  the  Treaty. 
[They  then  handed  the  Trea^  again  to  Colonel  Bruce.] 
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Qdonel  Bruee  rBm%rked  thvit  if  Ck^eboo  Lama  and  Mr.  Edea  thoukl  ray  that  another 
copy  was  left  in  Bootan,  it  would  have  to  be  found  and  delivered  up,  whether  it  was  itf  the 
east  or  in  the  west  of  Bootan,  or  wherever  it  might  be. 

The  Booiea  Officers  undertook  that  if  it  should  be  declared  that  another  copy  bad  been 
lefl  in  Bootan,  they  would  make  a  strict  inquiry,  and  cause  it  to  be  given  up« 

Colonel  Bruee  dfiid  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  payment  mider  the  Treaty  would  be  due 
to  Bootaitt  until  the  second  copy  should  be  deKvert?d  up  in  the  event  of  a  second  copy  being 
declared  to  exist,  must  be  added  to  the  separate  ag^reeinent  about  the  guns.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  the  Treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  had  not  only  been  a  disgrace  to  the  Booteas, 
but  had  brought  great  di:»aster  upon  tliem. 

Tke  Booiea  Officers  acknowledged  the  truth  of  what  Cofond  Brace  said  about  ihe  Treaty 
extorted  from  Mr  Erten,  acMing  thai  they  would  have  delivered  it  up  before,  only  tliey  were 
afmid  to  send  it  by  cl&k  lest  rt  should  have  been  lost.  They  were  willing  to  add  the  clause 
propose!  by  Colonel  Bruce  to  the  agreement  about  the  guns. 

The  Conlwence  was  then  adjourned.  [Shortfy  afterwards  the  Bootea  officers  sent  a 
niessage  from  their  lodging  to  the  effect  that  if  a  gecmid  copy  did  exist,  they  su^^pected  it 
must  have  been  takesi  away  at  the  time  by  Tongso  Penlow,  although  he  has  denied 
doing  so.] 

(signed)         T.  Smith. 

Assistant  Commissioner, 


Treaty  between  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Lawrence^  g.c.b.,  k.s.i.. 
Viceroy  and  Governor  Genei'al  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Possession  in  ihe  East  Indies, 
and  their  Highatsaea  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  ot  Bootaa,  concluded  on  the  one  part 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert  Bruce,  c b.,  by  virtue  of  full  powers  to  that  effect  vested 
in  him  by  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General;  and  on  the  other  part  by  Samdojey  Deb 
Jimpey  and  Than)seyrensey  Dowai,  according  to  full  powers  coaferred  on  them  by  the 
Dhurm  and  Deb  Rrijahs. 

Article  I.  There  shall  hencefonh  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  the  British 
Oovcrattent  and  the  Government  of  Bootan. 

Article  II.  Whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  aggressions  of  the  Bootan  Govern- 
ment, and  the  refusal  of  that  Qovernment  to  afford  saiisiaction  for  those  agressions,  and  of 
tbeif  insulting  treatment  of  the  officers  sent  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences  existing 
between  the  two  States,  the  British  Government  has  been  compelled  to  seize,  by  an  armed 
force^  the  whole  of  the  dooars  and  certain  hill  posts  proteciins;  the  passes  into  Bootan;  and 
wliereas  the  Bootan  Government  has  now  expressed  its  regret  for  past  misconduct,  and  a 
desire  for  the  esiablishment  of  friendly  relations  with  the  British  Government,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  tract  known  as  the  Eighteen  Dooars,  bordering  on  the  districts 
of  Rungpore,  Cooch  Behar^  and  Assam,  together  with  the  talook  of  Ambaree  Fallacottah 
and  the  hill  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tee&ta,  up  lo  such  points  as  may  be  laid 
down  by  the  British  Commissioner  ap{>ointed  for  the  purpose,  is  ceded  by  the  Bootan 
Government  to  the  Britisli  Government  for  ever. 

Article  III.  The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree  to  surrender  all  British  subjects,  as 
well  as  i»ubjects  of  the  Chiefs  of  Sikhim  and  Cooch  Behar,  who  ate  now  detained  in  Bootan 
agaijist  tht'ir  will,  and  to  place  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  return  of  all  or  any  of  such 
persons  into  Biilish  territory. 

Article  IV.  In  consideration  of  the  cession  by  tlie  Bootan  Government  of  the  territories 
specified  in  Article  II.  of  this  Treaty,  and  of  the  said  Government  having  expiessed  its 
regret  for  past  misconduct,  and  having  hereby  engaged  for  the  future  to  restrain  all  evil- 
disposed  persons  from  committmg  crimes  within  British  territory  or  the  territories  of  the 
Bajahs  of  Sikhim  and  Cooch  Behar,  and  to  give  prompt  and  full  redress  for  all  such  crimes 
which  may  be  committed  in  defiance  of  their  commands,  the  British  Government  agree  to 
make  an  annual  allowance  to  the  Government  of  Bootan  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  rupees  (B*.  50,000),  to  be  paid  to  officers  not  below  the  rank  of  Jungpen,  who  shall 
be  deputed  by  the  Government  of  Bootan  to  receive  the  same.  And  it  is  further  hereby 
agreed  that  the  payments  shall  be  made  as  specified  below  :— 

On  the  fulfilment  by  the  Bootan  Government  of  the  conditions  of  tbia  Treaty,  twenty- 
five  thousand  rupees  {Rs,  25,000). 

On  the  10th    January   following   the  first  payment,   thirty-five   thousand  rupees 
(Ks.  35,000). 

On  the  10th  January  following,  forty-five  thousand  rupees  (Rs.  45,000). 

On  every  succeeding  10th  January^  fifty  thousand  rupees  <i2««  50^000). 

•      ",   .  Article 
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Article  V.  The  British  Government  will  hold  itself  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  suspend 
Ibe  payment  of  this  compensation  money,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  event  of  miflcoa- 
duot  on  the  pari  oi  the  Bootaa  Government^  or  its  failure  to  check  the  aggression  of  its 
subjects^  or  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty. 

Article  VI.  The  British  Goveniment  hereby  agree,  on  demand  being  duly  marfe  ia 
writing  by  the  Bootan  Government,  to  surrender,  under  the  provisions  of  Act  VII.  of  1854, 
of  which  a  copy  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Bootan  Government,  all  Boot  anese  subjects  accuseid 
of  any  of  the  following  crimes  who  may  take  refuge  in  British  dominions  : — The  crimes  are 
murder,  attemptini?  to  murder,  rape,  kidnapping,  great  personal  violence,  maiming,  Hacoity, 
thuggee,  robbeiy,  burglary,  knowingly  receiving  property  obtained  by  daooity,  robbery,  or 
burglary,  cattle  stealing,  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling  house  and  stealing  therein,  arson, 
setting  iGre  to  a  village,  bouse,  or  town,  forgery,  or  uttering  forged  documents,  counterfeiting 
current  coin,  knowingly  uttering  base  or  counterfeit  coin,  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury, 
emb<  zzlemeirt  by  public  officers  or  other  persons,  and  being  an  accessory  to  any  of  the  above 
offences. 

Article  VII.  The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree,  on  requisition  being^duly  made  br^ 
or  by  the  authority  of«  tiie  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  surrender  uny  JBritish  subjects 
accused  of  any  of  the  crimes  specified  in  the  above  Article  who  may  take  refuge  in  the 
territorv  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bootan  Grovemment,  and  also  any  Bootanege  subjects 
who,  after  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  in  British  territory,  shall  flee  into  Bootan,  on 
such  evidence  of  their  guilt  being  produced  as  shall  satisfy  the  local  court  of  the  district 
in  which  the  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Article  VIIL  The  Bootan  Government  hereby  agree  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
British  Government  all  disputes  with,  or  causes  of  complaint  against,  the  Rajahs  of  Sikhim 
and  Cooch  Behar,  and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  British  Government;  and  the 
British  Government  hereby  engage  to  inquire  into  and  settle  all  such  disputes  and  com- 
plaints in  such  manner  as  justice  may  require,  and  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  the 
decision  by  the  Rajahs  of  Sikhim  and  Cooch  Behar. 

Article  IX.  There  shall  be  free  trade  and  commerce  between  the  two  Governments. 
No  duties  shall  be  levied  on  Bootanese  goods  impotted  into  British  territories,  nor  shadl 
the  Bootan  Government  levy  any  duties  on  British  goods  imported  into  or  transported 
through  the  Bootan  territories.  Bootane^^e  subjects  residing  in  British  territories  shall 
have  equal  justice  with  British  subjects,  and  British  subjects  residing  in  Bootan  shall  have 
equal  justice  with  the  subjects  of  Bootan  Government. 

Article  X.  The  present  Treaty  of  Ten  Articles  having  been  concluded  at  Sinchula  on 
the  11th  day  of  November  1865,  corresponding  with  the  Bootea  year,  Sim  Lung,  24th  day 
of  the  9th  month,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herbert  Bruce,  c.  Bi^  and 
Samdojey  Deb  Jimpey  and  Thamseyrensey  Dowai,  the  ratifications  of  the  same  by  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  or  his  Excellency  ihe  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General  in  Council,  and  by  their  Highnesses  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs,  shall  be  mutually 
delivered  within  30  days  from  ihis  date. 

(signed)        JI.  Bruce,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer. 


(Foreign  Department. — Political. —No.  167.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  ia  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Woody  Bart. ;    dated 

8  December  1865. 

In  continuation  of  the  documents  forwarded  with  our  Despatch,  No.  162,  dated 
21st  ultimo,  relating  to  the  progress  of  negociations  with  the  Bootanese,  we  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, copies  of  the  further  papers  noted  in  the  accompanying  abstract  of 
contents. 

We  also  beg  to  enclose  a  letter,  in  original,  to  the  address  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  from  the  Dhurm  Rajah,  and  a  copy  of  a  separate  communication  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Viceroy,  with  translations  thereof. 
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From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  to  the  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  6,621);  dated  Fort  Wiiliam,  20  November  1866, 

Offi  •  f     Ch*  f  CSvil  and  Political       ^^  continuation  of  my  Letter,  No.  6,578,  dated  17th  instant,  I  am  directed 

^^^^     OffiwrffiootanDooare.    ** '        by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  forwani,  in  original,  the  papers  and  documents 

No.  818,  dated  Uth  inatant.  noted  on  the  mar2in,  containing  the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  envoys  from 

„  819,  dated  I2th     „  the  Government  of  Bootan,  and  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Colonel  Bruce 

"    846  ^ted  isth     r,  ^^  ^^^  occasion  of  his  interviews  with  them. 

(with  enclosures.)  These  papers  are  forwarded  in  original  in  order  to  save  time,  and  a  copy  of 

them  is  requested  for  record  in  this  office. 

2.  By  this  Treaty  the  right  of  the  British  Government  to  all  the  Bootan  doours  (including 
those  of  Assam  and  the  falook  of  /Xmbaree  Fallacottah,  which  have  been  in  our  occupation 
for  many  years,  and  out  of  the  revenues  of  which,  until  1864,  an  annual  payment  of  12,000 
rupees  was  made  to  the  Bootanese).  and  to  all  the  hill  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teesta,  up  to  the  line  of  the  Jhaldaka,  has  been  recognised,  and  these  territories  ceded  to 
the  British  Government  unconditionally  for  ever. 

a.  The  present  gross  revenue  of  the  dooars  is  rather  more  than  1,60,000  rupees ;  but 
their  capabilities  are  great  and  easy  to  be  developed,  and  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated 
that,  in  a  very  lew  years  of  reouUr  administration,  the  gross  revenue  will  not  be  less  than 
five  or  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  Besides  this,  about  450  square  miles  of  hill  country,  containing 
a  large  extent  of  land  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  other  valuable  products,  and  the 
inexhaustible  s&l  forests  of  the  'leesta  are  secured  by  treaty  to  the  British  Government, 
while,  by  the  re-adjustment  of  the  boundary,  Bootan  virill  be  cut  off  from  all  direct  contact 
with  SiKkim,  and  the  Booteahs  being  debarred  access  to  the  plains,  except  for  peaceful 
purposes,  the  safety  of  British  subjects  on  the  frontier  is  effectually  provided  for. 

4.  In  consideration  of  these  great  advantages,  and  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  Bootan 
Government  to  fulfil  its  obligations  by  keeping  the  peace  on  its  borders,  and  preventing  its 
subjects  from  committing  depredations  in  British  territory,  it  is  agreed  that  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  25,000  rupees,  increasing  gradually  to  60,000  rupees,  is  to  be  made  to  Bootan.  No 
payment,  however,  will  be  made  till  the  guns  abandoned  at  Dewangii-i  are  restored,  or  until 
the  second  copy  of  the  Treaiy  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  is  given  up,  or  is  otherwise  accounted 
for;  and  the  allowance  may  at  any  time  be  stopped  at  tlie  pleasure  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, if  the  Government  of  Bootan  fail  to  act  up  to  its  Treaty  obligations. 

5.  This  provision  is  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  Orders  of  the 
Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department,  No.  485,  dated  the  12th  November  1864, 
and  with  the  policy  which  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  successfidly  adopted  with 
hill  tribes  in  India.  The  most  striking  instance  of  the  success  of  this  policy  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  pensions  paid  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Rajmahal  Hills  under  the  arrangement  made 
with  them  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  1784  ;  but  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  the  result  is  the  same. 
Even  the  payment  of  10,000  rupees  to  the  Bootan  Government,  througli  the  Tongso 
Penlow,  on  account  of  the  Assam  dooars,  sufficed  to  prevent  depredations  on  that  part  of 
our  frontier  which  marches  with  the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  A  certain  annual  pay- 
ment, conditional  on  oood  conduct,  is,  indexed,  the  most  powerful  inducement  to  hill  chiefs 
to  keep  the  peace;  for,  while  it  affords  them  the  means  of  holding  their  people  in  restraint, 
the  immediate  loss  of  it  is  far  greater  than  any  gain  to  be  derived  from  plunder,  and  involves 
a  punishment  more  iu)minent,  and,  therefore,  more  dreaded,  than  even  that  of  forcible 
coercion  and  further  loss  of  territoiy  and  power. 

6.  In  regard,  however,  to  this  annual  payment,  as  secured  under  the  Treaty,  there  seems 
to  be  one  point  of  doubt,  and  that  is,  whether,  if  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  are  fulfilled 
before  the  10th  January  1866,  the  first  payment  of  25,000  rupees  is  to  be  made  on  fulfil- 
ment, and  the  fecond  payment  of  35,000  rupees  on  the  10th  January  1860,  or  whether  the 
second  payment  should  not,  underany  circumstances,  be  deferred  till  the  10th  January  1867. 
In  the  former  case  the  terms  aie,  perhaps,  more  liberal  than  they  /leed  have  been,  but  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  first  payment  before  the  10th  January  next  will,  no  doubt,  act  on  the 
Booteah  chiefs  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  complete  their  engagements  as  speedily  as  possible. 
At  any  rate,  the  point  is  not  one  which  ought  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  a  Treaty  whicb^ 
in  all  other  respects,  appears  to  be  unexceptionable. 

7.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  would  recommend  that,  virhen  the  Treaty  is  ratified  and 
returned  to  Colonel  Bruce,  he  should  be  instructed  not  to  exchange  the  ratified  treaties 
with  the  Bootan  Government  till  the  guns  now  at  Tongso  are  restored, 

8.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  entirely  agrees  vnth  Colonel  Bruce  on  the  expediency  of 
leaving  the  Bootan  Government  to  deal  with  the  Tongso  Penlow  in  their  own  way,  and  to 
pfive  the  aid  of  our  troops  in  recovering  the  guns  and  punishing  the  refractory  chieftain,  only 
if,  after  a  reasonable  period,  such  assistance  is  found  to  be  necessary.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  will  the  Government  of  India  probably  be  willing  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Bootan  after  the  guns  shall  have  been  delivered  up,  and  the  Tongso 
Penlow  biought  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  concluded  by  his 
own  Government. 

9.  The 
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9.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  desires  again  to  commend  Colonel  Brace's  proceedings  to 
the  entire  approval  and  most  favourable  acknowledgments  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  in  Council.  In  his  hands,  and  with  the  effective  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  British 
force,  under  Major  General  Tytler,  the  honour  of  the  British  Government  has  been  fully 
vindicated  and  sustained,  ample  reparation  and  apology  have  been  exacted  from  the  Bootanese 
Government  for  past  aggression  and  insults,  and  ariangemeuts  have  been  made  which  hold 
out  abundant  promise  of  peace  and  security,  and  of  a  good  understanding  with  Booian  for 
the  future. 

10.  The  proposal  of  Colonel  Bruce  to  hold  an  annual  fair  at  Buxa  is  heartily  supported 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  will  take  measures  for  carrying  it  out 


From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  B.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,  Bootan  Doars, 
to  Major  General  Tytler,  C.B.,  Commanding  North  East  Frontier  (No.  818);  dated 
Sinchula,  11  November  1865. 

In  consequence  of  the  signing  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  British  and  Bootan 
Government  this  day,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  the  favour  of  your  causing  hostilities  to 
be  suspended  until  further  notice,  and  that  Booteah  subjects,  so  loni;  as  they  do  not  misbe- 
have, be  allowed  free  intercourse  with  the  plains. 

2.  It  has  been  arranged  with  the  Booteah  agents  that  no  position  shall  be  occupied  by 
our  troops  in  advance  of  those  now  held  ai  Dalimkote,  Tabsee,  and  Dewangiri,  but  that 
from  any  or  all  of  these  points  road  making  shall  be  continued,  pending  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  There  will  be  no  objection,  therefore,  to  the  completing  of  the  road,  firet  of  all 
as  far  as  Tapsee,  and  then  making  it  regularly  onwards  from  the  latter  place  in  the  direction 
of  Murichom. 

3.  The  Booteah  agents  have  mentioned  that  large  herds  of  cattle  will  shortly  come  down 
from  the  interior  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabsee,  Balla,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  the  grazing, 
and  have  specially  requested  that  strict  orders  may  be  given  that  they  be  not  in  any  manner 
interfered  with. 

4.  I  request  the  favour  of  your  behig  so  kind  as  to  issue  orders  to  the  officers  commanding 
Daijeeling,  DaUmkote,  and  Dewangiri,  in  acxiordance  with  the  purport  of  this  letter. 


(Memo.  No.  818.) 
Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal  for  information. 

From  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.  b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  8i9);  dated  Camp 
Sinchula,  12  November  1865. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter.  No.  810,  dated  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  (orward 
for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  an  abstract  of  the  remainder 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  conference  with  the  Booieah  envoys  recorded  by  my  personal 
assistant,  Mr.  T.  Smith. 


Abstract  of  the  Fifth  Day's  Proceedings,  10  November  1865. 

[iVbte. — Colonel  Bruce  had  no  interview  with  the  Booteah  officers  on  9th  November.] 

Colonel  Bruce  showed  to  the  Boote  ih  officers  the  agreement  about  the  surrender  of  the 
two  British  guns  and  the  second  copy  of  the  treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden,  and  asked 
whether  they  would  sign  it. 

The  Booteah  officers  (after  reading  the  agreement  aloud)  said  that  they  were  quite  willing 
to  sign  it. 

[The  agreement  was  then  signed  and  sealed  by  the  two  Booteah  officers.] 

Colonel  Bruce  asked  whether  the  Booteah  officers  would  object  to  a  small  reconnoitring 
partv  accompanying  them  as  far  as  Chuka,  when  they  returned  after  signing  the  treaty. 

The  Booteah  officers  said  they  would  not  object  if  the  party  did  not  exceed  (60)  fifty 
fighting  men. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  that  as  the  Deb  Rajah  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  he  would 
endeavour  to  visit  Poonakha  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for  a  few  days, 
provided  the  Deb  Rajah  wished  to  receive  him  there.  He  wished  the  Booteah  officers  to 
take  a  message  to  the  Deb  Rajah  enquiring  whether  the  visit  would  be  acceptable. 

The  Booteah  officers  promised  to  convey  Colonel  Bruce's  message. 

Colonel  Bruce  asked  whether  Booteah  coolies  would  be  procurable  for  the  bftgofage  of 
the  escort  if  he  went  to  Poonakha,  and  said  that  he  would,  of  course,  pay  for  the^  hire  of 
the  coolies. 
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The  Booteah  oflSoers  replied  that  coolies  would  be  provided,  and  that  no  payment  would 
be  taken,  as  it  would  not  be  in  accordance  to  Custom  to  take  it. 

Colonel  Bruce  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  pay  the  coolies,  as  British  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  impress  coolies  even  in  their  own  territory. 
The  conference  was  then  adjourned. 

(signed)         T.  Smith, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


Abstract  of  the  Sixth  Day's  Proceedings,  11  November  1865. 

Colonel  Bruce  held  a  durbar  at  10  a.  m.,  which  was  attended  by  Major  General  Tytler, 
C«B.,  and  by  most  of  the  military  officers  stationed  at  Buxa,  &c. 

After  atter  and  paun  h  id  been  handed  round,  the  Donai  Sahib  read  out  a  letter  written 
by  the  Deb  Rajah  to  apologise  fur  the  insults  offered  to  Mr.  Eden  at  Poonakha. 

An  English  translation  of  the  letter  was  afterwards  read  out  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Assistant 
Commissioner. 

The  Deb  Jimpey  then  rose,  and,  in  a  speech  which  was  rendered  into  Hindostani  by  an 
interpreter,  made  an  ample  apology  on  behalf  of  the  Bootan  Government  for  the  insults 
offered  to  Mr.  Eden  and  his  party. 

Colonel  Bruce  produced  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Eden  under  compulsion,  and  said  that 
the  Bootan  enroy  had  delivered  it  up  to  him  on  the  8th.  He  explained  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Eden  having  gone  to  sea  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  it  was  not  exactly 
known  at  present  whether  or  not  another  copy  of  the  treaty  had  been  left  in  Bootan,  and 
that  the  Booteah  envoys  had,  tlierefore,  been  reouired  to  sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  second  copy  being  declared  to  exist  in  Bootan,  no  money  payment 
imder  the  treaty  will  be  due  tr>  the  Bootan  Government  until  the  second  copy  is  surren- 
dered. 

The  agreement  concerning  the  surrender  of  the  two  British  guns  and  the  second  copy  of 
the  treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  was  read  out  in  English  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  Booteah. 
by  the  Donai  Sahib. 

The  treaty  was  read  over  in  English;  Bengallee,  and  Booteah,  and  was  signed  and  sealed 
by  Colonel  Bruce  on  the  erne  part,  and  by  the  two  Booteah  officers  on  the  other  part.  One 
copy  was  delivered  to  the  Booteah  officers  for  ratification  by  the  Bootan  Government;  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  was  delivered  to  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  proceedings  at  the  durbar  then  terminated. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Colonel  Bruce  had  an  interview  with  the  Booteah 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  giving;  them  presents,  and  delivering  to  them  presents  for  the 
Deb  Rajah.  Major  General  Tytler  was  present  at  this  interview.'  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  Colonel  Bruce,  the  Booieah  officers  said  that,  in  the  event  of  aid  being  asked  from 
the  British  Government  against  the  T(mgso  Penlow,  the  Bootan  Government  would  be  able 
to  furnish  from  1,500  to  2,000  ct>olies  and  over  500  mutes  and  ponies. 

The  Booteah  officers  then  took  their  leave. 

The  Booteah  officers  took  their  departure  from  Sincbula  the  following  momijagp 

(signed)         T.  Smith, 

Assistant  OonunisaioDen 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
lo  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  826);  dated  Sinchula,  11  November 
1865. 

I  HAYB  the  honour  to  annex,  for  the  information  of  his  Honor  the  lieuleoent  GUvenior, 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  this  day  addressed  to  Tongso  Penlow. 

2.  A  trai-.slation  has  also  been  forwarded  to  the  Deb  Rajah  for  his  peroaaL 

3.  I  explained  ihe  contents  of  this  letter  confidentially  to  the  two  Booteah  envoys,  yAi& 
expressed  much  satisfaction  at  it,  and  stated  that  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  thoir  hands  in 
the  recovery  and  restoration  of  the  guns.  They  now  stated  that  they  had  every  confidence 
in  being  abie  to  complete  everytmug  required  aoder  the  treaty  and  separate  agreement 
within  a  mouib  witbom  way  ai<l  whatever. 


The- following  Letter  was  addressed  by  Colonel  H.  Bruce  to  Tongso  Penlow 

on  II  November  1865. 

I  have  received  your  letter,  dated  ,  by  the  hands  of  Lama  Cheeboo^    You  are  quite 

mistaken  in  supposing  it  was  ever  the  ioteaition  of  the  British  Government  to  restore  any  of 
the  dooars^ 

2.  You  must  remember  it  was  owing  to  you  that  the  Assam  Dooars  were  first  of  all  Xoek 
to  Bootan,  and  that  it  was  recently,  owing  to  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Eden  in  public  durbar 
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at  Poonakht,  where  vou  took  a  leading  part,  that  Ambaree  Fallacottah  and  the  fit^ngal 
Dooars  have  now  passed  away  from  Bootan  for  ever.  Such  h  the  ruin  you  have  caused  t» 
your  country. 

3.  It  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  British  Government  to  see  a  regular  and  strong 
central  government  in  Bootan^  which  shall  be  able  to  control  all  its  subjects,  vvheth^r  these 
subjects  be  ryots  or  great  «n(l  powerful  ciiieftains,  and  lo  Ibis  end  the  orilish  Government 
will  go  so  far  as  to  render  every  aid. 

4.  You  ask  me  to  lay  aside  old  differences  and  write  to  the  Dhurm  Rajah.  This  has 
already  been  done,  and  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  has 
this  day  been  signed  by  the  Deb  Jimpey  and  Donai  S  ihibs  on  behalf  (if  the  Government  of 
Bootun,  and  by  myself  on  behalf  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General. 

6.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  you  will  no  doubt  learn  from  your  own  Government^  when 
it  may  be  pleased  to  impart  them  to  you.  It  would  not  be  pro})er  for  me  to  anticipate  the 
intentions  of  the  Goveinnient  of  Bootan  by  imparting  to  its  subjects  all  the  conditions  of 
this  new  treaty. 

6.  But  I  may  tell  you  that,  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  its  terms,  the  two  British  e:uns  bow 
within  your  jurisdittion  (which  were  left  behind  on  the  evacuation  of  Dewangiri)  have  to  be 
restored,  and  if  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  wish  me  to  do  so,  I  am  empo-vered  by  ihe 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General  to  assist  in  their  recovery,  by  directing  the  two  British 
armies  now  above  Buxa  and  Dewangiri  to  that  point  where  the  guns  may  now  be. 

7.  And  there  is  not  much  time  to  lose,  for  if  the  gons  are  not  shortly  restored,  both  the 
British  and  the  Bootan  Governments  are  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  warhke  oparations^ 
for  their  recovery. 

8.  Thus  the  Bo<!>teah  Raj,  in  alliance  with  the  two  British  forces,  would  very  soon  penetrate 
to  Tongso. 

9.  But  I  hope  tliat  ftirther  warlike  measures  may  be  unnecessary,  and  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bootan  will  be  able,  without  any  assistance^  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the 
new  treaty. 

10.  In  consideration  of  the  signinir  of  this  treaty,  I  have  ordered  all  the  Booteahs  taken 
prisoners  during  the  war,  whether  in  Bengal  or  in  Assam,  to  be  released,  and  in  the  snme  way 
the  Government  or  Bootan  have  released  all  our  prisoners,  except  the  sepoys  now  with  you, 
who  were  taken  at  Dewangiri.  These  must  also  be  released  forthwith.  One  copy  of  the 
treaty  extorttd  at  Poonakiia  under  your  superintendence  fron)  Mr.  Eden  is  supposed  to  be 
with  you  :  should  this  turn  out  to  be  true,  you  will  be  held  responsible  to  your  own  Govern- 
ment, supported  by  mine. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H,  Bruae^  cb.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  »nd  Pohtical  Officer,,  to 
the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal'  (Now  849) ;  dated  Siacbula,  13  November 
1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  that  I  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  two  envoys  of  the  Bootan  Governmeiit  on 
Saturday  last,  the  11th  instant,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  treaty  has  been  foi-vrarded  tiiis  day  b<v  p  ist  ta  year  address,  in  order 
that  it  nuiy  be  submitted  by  his  Honor  to  his  Exeetlency  the  V'mefoy  and  Governor  Generat 
for  ratification. 

'3.  As  il  was  thought  inexpedient  to  include  in  the  treaty  any  conditions  which  were  not 
of  permanent  operation,  a  sep  irate  agreemefit  has  been  signed  by  the  Booteah  envoys, 
acknowledging  that  no  money  payments  will  be  due  under  the  tieaty  until  the  two  British 
guns  left  behind  at  Dewaui^iri  are  surrendered,  nor  if  it  shall  be  declared  that  a  second  copv 
ofthe  treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  was  left  in  Bootan,  nntil  that  copy  is  delivered  up. 

4.  The  signature  of  tlie  separate  agreement  by  the  Booteab  envoys  took  place  the  day 
before  the  signature  of  the  treaty.  An  English  copy  of  the  sepavate  agneenient  is*  annexed 
lo  this  letter. 

5.  The  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Eden  under  compulsion,  which  was  surrendered  to  me  on 
the  8th  instant,  and  the  letter  from  the  Deb  Rajah  apologising  for  the  insults  offered  to  Mr. 
Eden  at  P(>onakha,tOi^ether  with  an  English  translation,  are  also  forwarded  under  cover  with 
this  letter. 

6.  The  treaty  was  signe  I  in  a  public  durbar,  wliich  \v:js  attended  by  Major  General 
Tytler,  c.b.,  and  most  of  the  military  officers  stationed  at  Buxa,  &;r.  The  proceedings  at 
the  durbar  were  commenced  by  one  of  the  Booteah  envoys  rea  ling  out  the  letter  of  apology 
written  by  the  Deb  Rajah  to  Mr.  Eden.  An  English  translation  of  the  letter 
was  afterwards  read  oat.  The  Deb  Jimpey,  the  chief  envoy,  also  made  an 
aoDftple  \berbal  apology  on  behalf  of  the  Booteah  Oovftrmnent  for  the  insiihs  ofiTered  to  Mr. 

13.  O  2  Eden. 
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Eden  ami  his  party.  I  then  produced  the  treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Eden  under  compulsion^ 
and  explained  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Eden  having  gone  to  sea  lately  for  the  benefit  of 
his  healthy  I  was  not  quite  ceitain  at  present  that  a  second  copy,  bearing  Mr.  Eden's  signa- 
ture, had  not  been  left  in  Bootan,  and  that  I  had,  therefore,  required  the  Booteah  envoys  to 
sign  an  agreement  on  the  subject.  The  separate  agreement  which  had  been  signed  by  the 
Booteah  envoys  the  preceding  day  was  then  read  out  in  Euglish  and  Booteah.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  terminated  by  the  reading  and  signing  of  the  treaty. 

7.  His  Honor  will  perceive  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  separate 
agreement,  it  is  optional  for  us  to  withdraw  to  our  permanent  positions  and  await  events, 
refraining^  from  money  payments  until  the  guns  are  given  up,  or  at  once  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bootan  actively  in  enforcing  the  surrender  of  the  two  British  guns  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tongso  Penlow. 

8.  The  Wandipore  Junsyen,  who  was  unfavourably  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Eden's  nanative, 
and  who  formerly  sided  with  the  Tongso  Penlow,  will,  it  is  said,  become  Deb  Rajah  in 
February  next  He  appears  to  be  opposed  to  the  Tongso  Penlow  now,  and  thoroughly 
supports  the  Deb  Rajah  in  his  efforts  for  peace.  It  is  possible  thai,  feeling  that  the  Tongso 
Penlow  will  be  a  diflBculty  in  his  way,  he  mny  not  be  unwilling  to  receive  aid  from  the 
British  Government  for  tliti  pur|)0se  of  settling  affuii-s  in  Bootan  before  his  accession. 

9.  If  it  should  be  resolved  to  assist  the  Bootan  Government  against  the  Tongso  Penlow, 
it  would,  I  think,  be  advisable  to  make  the  former  show,  by  viiiorous  action,  that  they  are 
in  earnest,  and,  at  first,  at  any  rate,  to  use  our  own  forces  only  as  supports. 

10.  If  possible,  it  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  ^abstain  from  interference  with 
internal  factions  in  Bootan,  for  it  is  proved  by  experience  that  when  we  consent  to  afford 
aid  to  a  Native  Government  against  its  own  subjects,  the  former  loses  power,  becomes 
paralysed,  and  tends  to  lean  so  much  on  tlie  paramount  power,  that  what  may  at  first  be 
intended  as  temporary  aid  often  grows  into  permanent  support. 

11.  The  above  especially  applies  to  Bootan,  where  the  normal  state  of  the  country  is  one 
of  rebellion,  and  where  every  indication  points  to  another  rebellion  as  soon  as  leisure  is 
obtained  from  foreign  difficulties.  It)  therefore,  we  aid  in  coei*cing  the  Tongso  Penlow,  we 
should  be  prepared  for  every  contingency,  including  remaining  in  oootan  for  a  considerable 
time. 

1-2.  I  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  us  to  give  active  aid  against  the  Tongso  Penlow 
except  in  the  event  of  the  Bootan  Government  urgently  demanding  it.  At  present  it 
appears  probable  that  our  aid,  if  ever  asked  for,  will  not  be  pressed  for.  The  Booteah 
envoys  believed  that  the  Government  of  Bootan  would  be  able  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  and  of  the  separate  agreement  without  soliciting  aid  from  the  British 
Government. 

18.  His  Honor  will  observe  that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  discretionary  power  given 
me  by  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
annual  allowance  payable  under  the  treaty.  The  increase  which  I  have  made  will,  I 
believe,  render  our  hold  over  the  Bootan  Government  more  secure.  The  dates  on  which 
this  first  instalment  will  fall  due  have  been  so  regulated  as  to  irive  the  Bootan  Government 
a  strong  interest  in  fulfilling  the  engagements  it  has  entered  into  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

14.  The  Booteah  envoys  were  at  first  anxious  to  have  the  question  of  the  future  boundary 
determined  with  greater  precision,  but  afterwards  agreed  to  let  the  article  about  the  boundary 
stand  as  originally  drafted.  I  explained  to  them  that  the  boundary  could  not  be  specifically 
determined  and  laid  down  until  it  had  been  surveyed,  and  that  the  British  Government  had 
no  intention  of  annexing  more  of  the  mountains  than  might  be  necessary  to  afford  a  secure 
and  permanent  frontier  and  sites  sufficiently  high  and  commodious  for  the  location  of  troops 
above  Buxa  and  Dewangiri.  I  further  explained  that  the  fixing  of  the  boundary  would  not 
cause  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  allowance  under  the  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty. 

15.  I  explained  to  the  envoys  that  no  further  advance  would  be  made  by  our  troops 
pending  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  that  road-making  would  not  be  stopped. 

16.  The  surrender  of  the  Ben^llee  and  other  captives,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
treaty,  will  be  a  difficulty  to  the  Bootan  Government  After  making  enquiries  in  all  the 
neignbouring  districts,  I  have  been  unable  to  hear  of  any  persons  wiio  have  been  carried  off 
captives  to  Bootan,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  from  Cooch  Behar,  none  of  whom 
have  been  carried  oft*  recently.  It  will  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  judge  whether  this  condition 
is  properly  fulfilled  or  not:  six  captives  have  already  been  surrendered  and  more  are 
expected. 

17.  1  have  given  directions  for  the  release  of  the  Booteah  prisoners  of  war  detained  in  the 
Assam  jail,  amounting  to  20  or  30  in  number,  in  return  for  the  exchange  of  the  above- 
mentioned  six  captives  and  the  Sepoy  and  Dhobie  of  the  11th  Regiment  Native  Infantry, 
who  were  released  by  the  Paro  Penlow  a  short  time  ago. 

18.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  annual  fair  at  Buxa, 
to  be  held  at  the  time  of  making  the  annual  payments  to  the  Bootan  Government.     I  am 

sure 
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sure  it  would  be  successful  in  promoting  commence  with  Bootan.  I  have  been  much  struck 
by  the  eager  desire  for  trading  evinced  by  the  Booteahs  who  have  accompanied  the  envoys 
to  this  place,  and  I  believe  tiiat  the  establishment  of  a  large  annual  fair  on  the  frontier 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  ihem. 


Agrbement. 

We,  Samdojey  Deb  Jimpey  and  Themseyrensey  Donai,  the  two  high  officers  of  the 
Bootan  Court,  will  go  back  to  the  Deb  Rajah  and  fully  explain  to  His  Highness  about  the 
two  guns  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Booteah  troops  on  the  evacuation  of  Dewangiri, 
and  obtain  His  Highness's  consent  to  go  to  Tongso  about  them.  If  we  succeed  in  getting 
back  the  guns  by  bringing  Tongso  Penlow  to  terms,  we  will  either  bring  the  guns  back  and 
restore  them  at  Sinchula,  or  else  cause  ihein  to  be  handed  over  to  the  British  officers  at 
Dewangiri;  but  if  we  should  unfortunately  be  unsuccessful,  one  of  us  will  come  down  to 
the  representative  of  the  British  Government  for  assistance,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  agree 
lo  explain  to  His  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah  that  no  money  payment  can  be  expected  under 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty.  We  further  agree  that  no  money  payment  under  the  treaty 
shall  be  due  to  the  Bootan  Government  in  the  event  of  Mr.  £den  and  Cheeboo  Lama 
declaring  that  a  second  copy  of  the  treaty  extorted  from  them  was  left  by  them  in  Bootan, 
until  such  time  as  the  said  second  copy  shall  be  found  and  surrendered  to  the  representative 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  we  fully  understand  and  acknowledge  that,  until  the  two 
British  guns  are  restored,  no  money  payment  under  the  treaty  will  be  due  to  the  Bootan 
Government. 

Done  this  10th  day  of  November  1865,  corresponding  with  23-9th  month,  Bootea  year 
Shim  Lung,  or  one  day  previous  to  the  date  fixed  for  the  formal  signature  of  the  Treaty  in 
public  Durbar  at  Sinchula. 


(signed)         Samdojey  Deb  Jimpey,      |     SeaL 
Themieyrensey  Donai, 


Fiom  His  Highness  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan,  to  the  Honourable  A.  Eden ;  dated 
Tassissudon,  28  Assin,  corresponding  with  13  October  1865. 

SoMB  time  ago  when  you  came  to  Poonakha  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  various  outrages  committed  on  the  frontier,  you  were  insulted  by  some  rude  officials 
of  this  court,  and  a  treaty  was  extorted  from  you.  &y  this  treatment  your  indignation  was 
justly  roused  against  us. 

I  have  now  deputed  the  Deb  Jimpey  and  Donai  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  Dhurm  Rajah  and  the  Queen,  and  also  to  surrender  the  document 
signed  by  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forgive  and  forget  the  fault  which  has 
been  committed,  and  that  you  will  explain  matters  to  the  British  Government,  in  order  that 
peace  may  be  concluded. 


Service  Message. 

From  Sinchula,  above  Buxa,  dated  the  22d  November  1865. 

From  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.B. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

**  Received  your  telegram  of  yesterday.     My  demi-official  letters  of  17th  and  yester* 
day  will  put  you  in  possession  of  all  the  information  you  require. 

"  I  would  work  on  Tongso  from  Dewangiri ;  but  the  force  to  go  must  be  very  limited 
as  to  nunibers. 

''  In  Bootan,  a  thousand  picked  men  of  the  proper  class  would  be  more  formidable  than 
four  times  that  number  of  ordinary  troops.  1  believe  the  full  strength  of  two  native 
regiments  for  an  executive  column,  with  supports  at  the  proper  points,  would  be  ample, 
and  if  Government  would  arm  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  with  the  Enfield,  I  would 
still  further  reduce  the  numbers. 

**We  cannot  hope  to  reach  Tongso  with  an  army  in  one  season,  or  even  perhaps 
one  year. " 
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Service  Message. 

From  Calcutta,  dated  the  22d  November  1866. 

From  Lieutenant  Governor. 

To  Buxa. 

To  Colonel  Bruce. 

"  Explain  distinctly  the  meaning  of  Article  4  of  the  Treaty.  Is  it  meanl  that,  if  the- 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  are  fulfilled  before  the  10th  January  next,  there  will  be  two 
payments,  one  of  25,000  rupees  down  and  a  second  of  35,000  rupees  on  the  10th  January 
1866,  making  60^000  rupees  in  all  within  two  months ;  or  will  there  only  be  one  payment 
of  25,000  ripees  in  fulfilment  of  conditions,  and  the  next  payment  of  35,000  ruptes  on 
the  10th  January  1067  ?     Answer  immediately.  " 


Service  \\  essagb. 

From  Sinchula,  above  Buxa. 

From  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Goremor. 


"  If  all  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty,  as  well  as  of  the  separate  agreement — that  is, 
restoration  of  captives  if  necessary,  Eden's  second  Treaty,  and  the  two  guns — are  fulfilled 
before  the  lOUi  of  next  January,  then  two  payments  will  have  to  be  made ;  if  all  the 
conditions  are  not  fulfilled  until  after  10th  January,  then  one  pay tnent  will  only  be  due^ 
second  payment  of  35,000  rupees  falling  due  here  on  10th  January  1867.  " 


From  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  to  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  (No.  1009);  dated  Fort  William,  29  November  1865. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  letters.  No.  6578  and  No.  6621,  dated  17th  and 
20th  November,  forwarding*  certain  corres()t>ndence  regarding  ihe  proceedings  held  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce,  c.  b.,  in  communication  with  the  Bootan  e:»voys,  and  submitting 
for  ratification  a  treaty  of  (icace  and  a  separate  agreement  entered  into  between  Colonel 
Bruce  and  the  Bootanese.  Your  second  letter  also  contained  one  of  the  original  copies  of 
the  treaty  extorted  from  the  Honourable  A.  Eden,  together  with  a  letter  to  that  gentleman's 
address,  apologizing  ?tnd  begging  f  rgivene^s  for  the  affront. 

2.  The  leading  stipulations  of  the  treaty  are  the  surrender  by  the  Booteas  of  the  dooars 
and  of  such  portion  ot  the  hill  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teesta,  as  may  b^  required 
by  the  British  Commissioner  appointed  to  lay  down  the  boundary,  and  the  payment  by  the 
British  Government,  in  consideration  (»f  tl^e  abovf:  cession,  of  an  annual  allowance  not 
exceeding  50,000  ruj  ees.    This  allowance  is  fixed  progressively  as  follows  : — 

^'On  the  fulfilmen',  by  the  Bootan  Government,  of  the  conditions  of  this  treatyi 
25,000  rupees. 
"  On  the  10th  January  following  the  first  payment,  35,000  rupees. 
"  (Jn  the  10th  January  following,  45,000  rupees'. 
"  On  every  succeeding  10th  January,  ^0,000  rupees." 

3.  These  terms  being  somewhat  ambiguous,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  at  the  instance  of 
His  Excellency,  telegraphed  to  Colonel  Bruce  v\ith  the  view  to  ascertain  their  precise 
intent  His  reply  is,  that  if  tlie  conditions  of  the  treaty  shall  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Booteas,  previously  to  the  10th  of  January  next,  ihey  will  receive  two  payments,  the  first, 
namely,  of  25,000  rupees,  on  such  completion,  and  a  second  of  35,000  rupees  upon  the 
date  mentioned.  Otherwise,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled  before  the 
10th  of  Januaiy  next,  there  would  be  only  one  jayment  upon  completion,  the  second  falling 
due  on  the  lOtb  of  January  following,  that  is,  on  the  10th  January  1867. 

4.  In  the  separate  agreement,  the  Booteah  envoys  engage  to  deliver  up  the  two  guns 
now  in  po>}$ession  of  the  Tongso  Penlow ;  state  that'in  the  event  of  their  Governiaent  being 
unsuccessful,  application  will  be  made  to  the  British  Government  for  assistance;  and 
stipulate  that  until  the  guns  are  restored,  no  payment  under  the  treaty  will  be  due  to  the 
Bootan  Government.  This  agreement  was^ signed  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  to  be  construed  in  conforaiity  with  the 
agreement. 

5.  In  considering  how  far  the  terms  above  recounted  are  in  conformity  with  the  instj*uc- 
tions  conveyed  to  Colonel  Bruce,  1  am  to  remark  that,  in  the  original  orders  of  12th 
November  1864,  laying  down  the  conditions  on  which  the  British  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  treat,  the  proposed  allowance  was  described  as  "an  annual  grant  of  not  less 
than  25,000  rupees,  to  be  liereafler  increased,  with  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tract 
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iive  now  take  from  Bootan,  up  to  50,000  rupees/'  The  same  sum  of  25,000  rupees  was 
spccitied  in  paragrraph  6  of  my  letter  of  the  20th  July,  rn  reference  to  the  revmedDraft'  Treaty 
submitted  by  Colonel  Bruce.  But  in  a  subsequent  Despatch,  paragraph  6,  dated  1st 
September  last,  a  discretion  was  given  to  that  officer  "  for  increasino^  the  amount  to  be 
immediately  paid,  beyond  the  initial  sum  of  25,000  rupees,  should  he  find  that  some  further 
concession  of  the  nature  would  materially  aid  the  negociation.*^  He  was  not,  however,  in 
any  case  to  exceed  the  maxiniura  yearly  amount  of  50,000  rupees.  The  obvious  scope,  then, 
of  the  ins^tructions  was  that  the  grant  sliould  commence  at  something  not  much  in  excess 
of  26,000  rupees,  and  gradually  rise  to  50,000  rupees. 

6.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Bootanese  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  prior  to  the 
10th  January  1866,  the  aggregate  of  the  two  payments  made  before  and  on  that  date  will 
be  60,000  rupees,  and  in  this  respect  His  Excelleucy  in  Council  thinks  that  Colonel  Bruce 
has  exceeded  the  discretion  confided  to  him. 

7.  The  arrangement  is  also  so  framed  that  the  first  payment  appears  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  money  given  for  the  restitution  of  the  guns.  Indeed.  111  the  abstract  of  his  ne^ocia- 
tions  with  the  envoys  submitted  with  his  letter  of  the  1 0th  November,  Colonel  Bruce 
represents  himself  as  holding  language  which  distinctly  countenances  this  idea.  Colonel 
Bruce  has  erred  in  this  respect.  The  money  pay  nents  should  have-  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  delivery  of  the  guns,  and  were  resolved  upon  on  considerations  altogether 
distinct.  It  was  His  Excellency's  intention  that  the  promise  to  surrender  them  should  be 
preliminary  to  any  t^  rrns  whatever. 

8.  In  other  respects.  His  Excellency  in  Council  observes  that  the  treaty,  as  drawn  by 
Colof»el  Bruce,  is  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  under  which  he  acted. 

9.  Colonel  Bruce  acte«l  conformably  with  the  views  of  Government  in  explaining  that,  as 
regards  Article  III.,  only  those  subjects  of  this  Government  who  desire  to  leave  Bootan  are 
required  to  be  given  np. 

10.  The  wish  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  Geneml  in  Council  would  have  been  to  have 
delayed  the  ratificatioii  of  the  treaty  until  it  was  seen  what  steps  the  Booteah  Government 
take  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  contained  in  the  separate  agreement.  But  as  Colonel 
Bruce  has  engaged  that  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  delivered  up  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  on  which  it  was  signed,  that  is,  by  the  lOth  December,  His  Excellency  in  Council 
consents  to  the  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Accordingly,  the  treaty  duly  ratified 
is  herewith  forwarded. 

11.  In  QOQclusion,  I  am.  directed  to  communicate  the  timnks  of  Hia  Exeellency  in 
Council  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce  c.b.,  for  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  in 
conducting  the  negociations  and  concluding  the  present  treaty. 


Service  Message. 

From  Dewangiri. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 


**  The  Lama  Gooroo  just  arrived,  also  my  messengers  who  left  this  on  the  10th ;  they 
ttring  the  Tongso  Sooban's  answer  to  my  letter. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  very  friendly  style,  and  says  the  Gooroo  will  obey  whatever  orders 
are  given  to  hinu  I  have  seen  the  latter,  and  have  no  doubt,  from  what  he  says,  that  the 
guns  and  prisoners  will  be  immediately  given  up.  Everything  seems  to  denote  good  faith 
and  friendship.  You  shall  hear  again  to-morrow,  when  1  shall  have  had  a  more  confiden- 
tial talk  with  the  Gooroo." 


(No.  e923.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,   Foreign  Department, 
for  information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

(signed)         S.  C  Baykff, 
Fort  Wittiau,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Govemmoiiof  BeagaL 

^  Deeenber  1865. 
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From  S.  C.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary 
to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  0935) ;  dated  Fort  William,  4  De- 
cember 1866. 

Your  letter,  No.  1009,  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  with  the  ratified  treaty  with  Bootan, 
was  forwarded  to  Colonel  Bruce  on  the  1st  instant. 

2.  T  am  now  to  submit,  for  the  orders  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  copy 
of  a  message  received  last  ni^ht  from  Colonel  Bruce,  and  lo  say  that  Colonel  Bruce  has 
been  directed  not  to  deliver  tne  ratified  treaty  to  the  Booteah  agents  till  he  receives  further 
instructions. 


Service  Message. 

From  Buxa,  dated  the  3d  December  1805. 

From  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

'' Treaty  has  just  been  returned ,  sealed  by  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs,  but  the  separate 
agreement,  which  should  also  have  been  sealed  by  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs,  has  not  been 
returned.  Deb  Rajah  has  erased  in  Booteah  version  of  Article  2  the  clause  providing  for 
a  separate  commissioner  to  fix  the  boundary  ;  he  has  also  erased  whole  of  Article  9  about 
free  trade.  Regarding  first  erasure,  he  says,  in  a  letter,  he  wishes  me  and  no  other  to 
fix  the  boundary ;  regarding  erasure  of  9tb  Article,  he  says  similar  transactions  caused 
all  the  difficulties  before,  and  it  is  better  that  trade  be  transacted  at  the  frontier  posts* 
Regarding  the  separate  agreement,  he  says  the  envoys  were  not  empowered  to  treat  about 
the  guns,  but  that  they  shall  nevertheless  be  restored  immediately.  *' 


From  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Dalimkote,  to  Colonel  IT.  jBr<<r«,  c.b., Political  Agent 
Bootan  Dooars  (No.  238);  dated  22  November  1805. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report,  from  information  received  through  spies,  that  a  disturbance, 
threatening  to  be  one  of  serious  character,  has  taken  place  at  Durria  Jung  (the  Dukk& 
Jung  of  the  maps)  near  Paro,  on  the  road  to  Phari. 

2.  It  has  arisen  out  of  a  trifling  dispute  between  some  Thibetan  traders  and  Booteahsf 
some  of  the  traders  were  wounded,  if  not  killed,  and  the  Phari  Deb  has  taken  the  matter 
up,  alleging  that  he  will  avenge  their  loss  on  Paro. 


(No.  943.) 
Copy  forwarded  to  the  Government  of  Bencral  for  information. 


^-JD" 


(signed)         T.  Smith, 
Buxa,  Assistant  Commissioner  with  the  Chief  Civil  and 

27  November  1805.  Political  Officer,  Bootan  Dooars. 


(No.  6940.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department^ 
for  information. 

By  Order,  Sec. 

(signed)         S.  C  Bayley^ 
Fort  William,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government,  BengaL 

4  December  1805. 


Service  Message. 

From  Buxa,  dated  the  4th  December  1865. 

From  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Govenior. 


"  It  may  be  important  for  you  to  know  that  I  feel  convinced  that  the  Deb  Rajah,  in  taking^ 
the  course  reported  in  my  telegram  of  yesterday,  has  been  influenced  by  no  desire  to  dis- 
turb  the  essential  parts  of  the  arrangements  concluded  by  his  envoys.  I  believe  he  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  possible  consequences  of  his  act  The  omission  of  the  9th  Article  would 
be  unfavourable  to  Bootan,  inasmuch  as  the  free  import  of  betel,  pawn,  and  other  good» 
from  the  plains,  and  the  free  export  of  salt  would  no  longer  be  secured.  I  write  fully  by 
post,  and  shall,  of  course,  retain  possession  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the  Viceroy  when  li 
comes,  till  further  orders." 
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(No.  6946.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India^  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
menty  in  continuation  of  Mo.  6935^  dated  4th  instant 

By  order^  &c 

(sisned)         S.  C.  Bayley^ 
Fort  William,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government 

4  December  1865.  of  Ben^. 


Sbryice  Mbssagb. 

From  Buxa,  dated  4th  December  1850. 

From  Colonel  Bruce. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

''The  Zinkaffs  who  brought  back  the  treaty  had,  it  appears^  other  letters  which  they  were 
ordered  to  withhold,  unless  they  found  me  greatly  displeased  at  the  erasures.  A  letter 
from  the  envoys  to  my  interpreter  desires  him  to  explain  that  the  Deb  Rajah  struck  out 
the  9th  Article  solely  because  he  was  apprehensive  it  would  bring  about  a  recurrence  of 
difficulties  with  the  subjects  of  the  two  States;  ibat^  if  I  appeared  displeased,  he  was  to 
petition  for  the  immediate  return  of  the  treaty  to  Poonakha,  when  all  the  erasures  should 
be  at  once  corrected  and  restored." 


(No.  6947.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, for  information. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)        S.  (7.  BayUyy 
Fort  William,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government 

4  December  1865.  of  Bengal. 


Sbrvice  Message. 

From  Dewangiri,  dated  1st  December  1866. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 


'^  I  HAVE  had  a  long  conversation  to-day  with  the  Lama,  and  no  doubt  rests  on  my  mind 
of  the  certainty  of  the  guns  and  prisoners  being  restored  without  delay.  The  Lama,  a  man 
of  undoubted  influence,  says  he  will  go  himself,  or  at  least  send  a  confidential  person,  to 
Tongso,  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  former,  and  that  the  latter,  he  is  sure,  are  on  their 
way.*' 

(No.  6948.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, for  information,  .  ,^, 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)         5.  C.  Bat/ley, 
Fort  William,  Officiating^  Secretary  to  Government 

4  December  1866.  of  Bengal. 


Service  Mbssagb. 

From  Calcutta,  dated  6th  December  1866. 

From  Lieutenant  Governor. 

To  Buxa. 

To  Colonel  Bruce. 


'*  Rbceiyei)  your  further  messages  regarding  the   treaty  ;  it  must  either  be  signed  in  its 

integrity  or  rejected  altogether.    You  are  authorised  to  return  it  to  Poonakha  for  conection 
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of  erasures,  or  to  send  another  copy  for  the  Deb  Rajah's  signature.  Any  arrangements  of 
a  reasonable  character  which  the  Booteahft  desire  to  guard  against  mischief  under  Article  9tb, 
will  be  readily  con^dered.  While  we  insist  on  peace  on  the  basis  laid  down,  we  are  only 
desirous  to  be  considerate  and  just  in  all  our  dealings  with  them. 


(No.  6968.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, in  continuation  of  No.  6947,  dated  the  4th  instant. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)         S.  C.  Bayley^ 
Fort  William,  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government, 

6  December  1866.  Bengal. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  to  the  Officiating 
Secretary  lo  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  1027);  dated  Fort  William,  6  December 
1866. 

With  reference  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce's  letter  to  you,  dated  the  18th  ultimo. 
No.  846,  and  two  telegrams  froo)  him  t^o  the  address  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  dated  the 
1st  and  3d  instants,  I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  communicate  tlie 
following  instructions : — 

2.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  should  be  instructed  by  telegraph,  to  write  and  explain  to 
the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs  that  unless  they  accept  and  sign  the  treaty,  as  it  now  stands, 
it  becomes  altogether  null  and  void,  and  that  in  that  case  hostihties  must  be  renewed  and 
the  blockade  again  enforced. 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  should  also  be  instructed  to  explain  to  the  Rajahs  that  he 
is  ill  and  must  leave  the  dooars,  but  that  Major  Agnew  will  succeed  him  and  will  settle 
the  boundary  on  the  principle  described  by  hun  to  their  agents.  The  principle  described 
should  be  repeated  in  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce's  letter. 

4.  The  Rajahs  should  be  informed  that  they  must  accept  Article  9  of  the  treaty,  but 
that  every  reasonable  prectiution  which  they  can  suggest,  in  view  to  satisfying  them  and 
preventing  difficulties  from  aiising^  will  be  taken. 

6.  The  Rajahs  should  olso  be  informed  that  they  must  reply  within  a  month,  and  send 
agents  with  full  powers  to  arrange  all  details,  failing  which  the  blockade  must  be  renewed 
and  liostilities  recommenced. 

6.  In  the  meantime,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  should  press  on  vigorously  the  work  on 
the  road  and  the  collection  of  supplies  and  carriage;  and  be  informed  that  the  treaty,  as 
ratified,  should  not  be  given  up,  pending  further  instructioiiB. 


TsAMSi^ATiOK  of  a  Letteu  from  the  Dhurm  Bajah,  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General; 
dated  Tassissudon,  the  30th  Assin,  corresponding  with  16  October  1865% 

When  Mr.  Eden  came  last  year  lo  adjust  certain  disputes  arising  out  of  the  thefts  and 
robberies  committed  within  the  jurisdicti<;n  of  the  Rajahs  of  the  plain?,  a  conference  Was 
held  with  him  and  a  Treaty  was  signed  with  his  consent,  and  we  joked  and  made  merry 
with  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  We  never  insulted  Mr.  Eden,  although  on  his  return  he 
reported  that  he  had  been  insulted.  We  did  not  extort  any  document  from  him  by  force. 
We  addressed  a  letter  subsequently  to  Ihe  principal  representative  of  the  Queen,  requesting 
that,  if  Mr,  Eden  had  been  insulted,  an  officer  might  be  deputed  to  make  inqmiry,  with  a 
view  to  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  matter,  but  no  officer  was  deputed,  and  no 
letter  was  sent  in  reply.  I  again  wrote,  requesting  that  if  an  officer  was  not  sent  by  the 
English,  1  might  depute  an  officer  ;  but  instead  of  sending  a  reply  to  my  letter,  the  Englisii 
proceeded  to  annex  my  dooars  by  means  of  their  army.  This  was  not  right  on  their 
part.  We  did  not  send  agents  to  make  war,  but  to  see  the  boundaries^  It  is  not  proper 
that  war  should  be  waged  betweei)  the  Queen  and  the  Dhurm  Rajah ;  whatever  the  result, 
all  disputes  should  be  settled  by  us  pacificatty.  I  have  no  ill-feeling  against  the  Queen 
or  the  Governor  General.  In  ft^rnier  times  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded  between 
us  ;  but  I  hear  from  the  chief  officer  of  the  frontier  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Governor  General  to  restore  the  newly  annexed  territories.  You  are  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Queen,  and  are  all  powerful.  The  territory  of  Bootan  yielded  a  very 
small  revenue;  if  it  appears  to  you  to  be  valuable.  let  it  be  taken:  but  it  is  not  right  that 
you  should  deprive  me  of  my  small  dominion.  I  have  sent  down  two  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  peace.  You  are  the  chief  officer,  and  I  hope  you  will  settle  all  matters  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

[Forwarded  by  the  hands  of  the  envoys  sent  to  concliKle  a  Treaty.] 
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Translatiok  of  a  Letter  from  the  Dhurm  Rajah  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen; 
dated  Tassissudon,  the  80th  Assin,  corresponding  with  15  October  1865. 

I  AM  glad  that  by  God's  mercy  your  Majesty  is  in  good  health.  Some  Englishmen  and 
a  few  low-born  people  on  the  frontier  have  been  in  the  habit  of  quarrelling  and  breaking  the 
peace.  The  present  war  has  been  waged  against  the  wishes  of  your  Majesty  and  against 
my  wishes.  Should  I  make  war  it  will  bring  ruin  on  the  ryots.  Before  the  present  quarrel 
was  caused  by  a  few  evil-disposed  men,  the  ryots  of  the  dooars  used  to  pay  me  the  customary 
revenue,  and  I  used  to  receive  it  without  resorting  to  extortion.  Any  dispute  arising  between 
you  and  me  should  be  adjusteil  by  ourselves. 

My  dooars  of  Bootan  yield  a  very  small  revenue,  and  that  is  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  If  the  dooars  are  annexed,  misfortune  will  come  on  the  English  as  well  as  on 
me ;  I  therefore  hope  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  English  to  abandon  the 
dooars. 

[Forwarded  by  the  hands  of  the  envoys  sent  to  conclude  a  Treaty.] 


(No.  6818.) 

Copt  of  the  translations,  with  the  letters  in  original,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Governaient  of  India,  Foreign  Department',  for  information. 

By  order,  &c. 

(signed)         S.  C.  Bayley, 
Fort  William,  Orficiating  Secretary  to  Government 

28  November  1865.  of  Bengal. 


20th  Sept., 

t» 

m     „ 

5th  October 

„ 

135       „ 

21ft  October 

„ 

141       „ 

21ft  October 

ft 

150       „ 

22<i  Not. 

Vf 

162       „ 

8th  Dec. 

9t 

167       „ 

(Political.— No,  4.) 

Sir  Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council ; 
dated  I  February  1866. 

Para.  1.  I  have  considered  in  Council  the  Despatches  of  your  Excellency's 
Government,  noted  in   the  margin,*  relating  to  the  nego-     ^„    .    ,_     ,^^  ,     ^  ^^   „,  ,^^^ 

x-^- 1     .,  ..  r   .u       X       i.         r  ^1  ♦  Foreign  Letter,  15th  Auguft,  No.  Ill,  1865. 

tiation  and   the   execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  recently  ,,        ,,    20th  Sept.,     „  123     „ 

concluded  with  the  Bootan  Government.     I  now  proceed  to  ?» 

communicate  to  you  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  ',| 

respecting  the  important  matters  referred  to  in  this  corre- 
spondence. 

2.  The  long-continued  aggressions  of  the  Booteahs  upon  your  frontier,  by 
which  not  only  much  property  had  been  carried  oflF,  but  many  subjects  of  the 
British  Government,  or  of  our  allies,  had  been  made  prisoners  and  slaves,  had 
induced  Lord  Canning  to  entertain  the  question  of  dispatching  an  expedition  into 
the  Bootan  country,  but  his  attention  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  mutiny  in 
1867. 

3.  On  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  the  subject  of  this  expedition  was  again 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India.  The  outrages, 
which  had  so  long  rendered  insecure  the  property  and  the  Uberty  of  our  people  on 
the  Bootan  frontier,  still  continued,  and  the  necessity  of  some  interference  on  the 
part  of  your  Government  was  as  urgent  as  before.  In  order,  however,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  reparation  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  without  resoi  t- 
ing  to  hostile  measures,  it  was  determined  to  dispatch  a  British  officer  on  a 
mission  to  the  Bootan  Rajahs. 

4.  As  on  former  occasions,  British  missions,  which  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  Bootan  capital,  had  been  well  received,  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  thait 
the  officer  deputed  to  proceed  to  Poonakha  would  be  otherwise  than  courteously 
treated  in  the  Bootan  country. 

5.  The  envoy  selected  for  this  duty  was  the  Honourable  Ashley  Eden,  who 
had  before  been  employed  in  adjusting  your  relations  with  the  Sikhim  State, 
on  which  occasion  he  had  perfectly  succeeded^  and  had  evinced,  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, ability  apd  energy  of  a  high  order. 

13-  P  2  6.  Mr- 
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6.  Mr.  Eden  had  not,  however,  penetrated  far  into  the  country,  wheo  it 
became  obvious  that  unanticipated  difficulties  would  be  thrown  in  his  way.  In 
my  Despatch  of  18th  July  1864,  No.  39,  I  had  concurred  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  your  Excellency,  that  it  might  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Eden  had 
abstained,  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  from  advancing  further  than  Paro. 
In  any  circumstances,  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  severely  condemn 
what  could  only  be  considered  as  an  enor  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  public 
officer,  resulting  from  a  determination  to  carry  out  the  instructions  committed 
to  him,  and  to  endeavour  at  any  personal  risk  to  avert  the  contingency  of  war. 
But  it  now  appears,  from  the  correspondence  forwarded  to  me  with  your  Foreign 
(General)  letter  of  5th  October  (No.  39)  1865  (to  which  I  have  replied  in  a 
•  See  Page  45.  separate  Despatch),*  that  Mr.  Eden  was  encouraged  in  the  course  which  he  pur- 
sued of  advancing  to  Poonakha  by  those  under  whose  authority  he  was  acting. 

7-  On  his  arrival  at  Poonakha,  Mr.  Eden  was  subjected  to  such  gross  insults 
and  indignities  at  the  hands  of  certain  high  officers  of  the  Bootan  Government, 
that  it  became  impossible  for  your  Excellency  to  refrain  from  exacting  reparation 
from  a  State  that  had  so  outraged  the  British  Government  in  the  person  of  its 
envoy.  Accordingly,  a  military  expedition  was  equipped  for  service  in  Bootan 
in  the  cold  season  of  1864. 

8.  It  is  unnecessary  in  this  Despatch  to  enter  into  the  miUtary  operations  of 
1864-65.  They  were  necessarily  brought  to  a  close  by  the  rains  of  the  latter 
year.  No  satisfactory  results  having  been  obtained,  you  proceeded  to  make 
preparations  for  the  renewal  of  operations  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
cold  season. 

9.  Before,  however,  any  hostilities  had  taken  place  overtures  were  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Bootan  Rajahs,  which  showed  that  they  were  anxious  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace. 

10.  Colonel  Bruce  was,  therefore,  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  Bootan 
authorities  the  terms  upon  which  your  Government  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  them,  and  pending  such  negotiations,  to  suspend  hostilities. 

11.  The  preliminary  terms  were  to  the  effect  that  the.  Government  of  Bootan 
must  tender  an  ample  apology  for  the  insults  offered  to  the  British  mission  ; 
that  they  must  surrender  the  treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  at  Poonakha,  give 
up  the  British  guns  abandoned  at  Dewangiri,  and  liberate  all  the  subjects  of 
the  British  Government  and  of  the  Cooch-Behar  and  Sikkim  Rajahs  detained 
against  their  will  in  Bootan. 

12.  The  Booteah  authorities  having  agreed  to  these  preliminaries,  and  the 
Treaty  extorted  from  Mr.  Eden  having  been  actually  surrendered,  Colonel  Bruce 
proceeded  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  permanent  arrangement  of  a  new  Treaty. 

13.  The  Booteah  Government  agreed  to  surrender  all  British  subjects  and  all 
subjects  of  Cooch-Behar  and  Sikhim  detained  in  Bootan  against  their  will ;  and 
subscribed  to  articles  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  criminals,  the  maintenance  of 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  arbitration  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  all  disputes  between  the  Bootan  Government  and  the  chiefs  of  Cooch- 
Behar  and  Sikhim. 

14.  They  were  further  required  to  cede,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  to  the 
British  Government,  the  whole  of  the  plain  country  known  as  the  dooars,  not 
only  those  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  British  occupation,  but  also  the 
Western  Dooars  adjacent  to  Bengal,  which  had  not  been  so  occupied  before  the 
commencement  of  hostihties  (making  in  the  aggregate  18),  together  with  certain 
hill  posts  protecting  the  passes  into  Bootan.  The  country  thus  ceded  was 
estimated  to  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  about  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  rupees^ 
or  15,000  /.  per  annum. 

15.  In  respect  to  the  dooars  which  had  for  many  years  been  occupied  by  the 
British  Government,  a  certain  annual  payment  from  their  revenues  had  always 
been  made  to  Bootan ;  and  now  that  a  much  larger  tract  of  country  was  to  be 
made  over  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  British  Government,  it  was  proposed  to 
extend  this  system,  and  to  increase  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  Booteahs  from 
25,000  rupees  progressively,  in  three  years,  to  50,000  rupees^  during  the  good 
conc^uct  of  the  Booteah  Government. 

16.  Her 
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16.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  fully  considered  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  your  Excellency  to  adopt  this  course. 

17.  Although  the  British  Government  had  no  desire  to  extend  its  frontiers  by 
taking  possession  of  the  dooars,  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  mark  your 
sense  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Booteah  rulers  in  the  most  palpable  and  lasting 
manner;  and  stili  more  was  it  necessary,  for  the  due  protection  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  Provinces  on  the  borders  of  Bootan,  and  also  of  the  people  of 
Sikhim  and  Cooch-Hehar,  that,  after  the  experience  of  so  many  years  of  rapine, 
the  dooars  should  be  occupied  by  the  British  Government  But  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  I  concur  in  opinion  with  your  Excellency's  Government  that  it 
was  not  desirable,  to  impoverish  the  Bootan  State,  by  absorbing  the  entire  reve- 
nues of  the  country  which  you  had  determined  to  annex,  and  which  yielded  a 
large  part  of  the  public  income  of  Bootan.  To  have  alienated  from  its  former 
Government  the  whole  of  thx)8e  revenues  would  have  seriously  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Bootan  authorities,  and  this  might  have  led  to  a  continuance  of 
the  anarchy  within  the  territories  of  the  Booteah  Rajahs,  and  those  continual 
maraudings  and  depredations  across  the  frontiers,  which  have  rendered  necessary 
the  intervention  of  your  Government.  The  existence  of  a  strong  Government  in 
the  neighbouring  States,  and  the  prosperity  of  their  subjects,  are  among  the  best 
securities  for  the  permanent  peace  of  our  frontiers.  To  deprive  the  Government 
of  a  contiguous  country  of  the  means  of  enforcing  its  authority  over  its  chiefs  and 
functionaries,  and  of  compelling  them  to  execute  the  engagements  which  it  has 
entered  into  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  frontier,  can  in 
no  case  be  sound  f)olicy.  In  this  view,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  inapair  the 
resources  of  the  Bootan  State  to  the  .extent  that  must  have  resulted  from  the 
abstraction  of  the  entire  revenues  of  the  dooars. 

18.  Moreover,  as  the  arrangement  into  which  you  have  entered  provides  for 
the  non-payment  of  the  stipulated  sums,  in  the  event  of  any  infraction  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  or  any  acts  hostile  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  British 
frontier,  you  will  hold  in  your  hands  a  material  guarantee  of  the  most  stringent 
kind  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Bootan  Government  and  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  Treaty. 

19.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  what  your 
Excellency  describes  as  your  liberal  treatment  of  the  Booteahs,  is  equally  sound 
as  a  measure  of  policy,  and  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  great  objects  of  an 
enduring  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  country 
than  the  infliction  of  any  severer  measure  of  punishment  upon  the  existing  rulers 
of  Bootan ;  and  they  fully  approve  of  the  course  which  you  have  adopted  in 
treating  with  the  Bootan  Government  upon  the  basis  described. 

20.  Your  Despatch  further  states,  that  execution  of  the  Treaty  was  to  depend 
upon  the  actual  delivery  of  the  British  guns,  for  which  a  separate  engagement 
had  been  signed,  a  period  of  two  months  being  allowed  for  their  surrender.  In 
the  event  of  their  not  being  given  up  within  that  time,  military  operations,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs,  were  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  the  Toungso  Penlow  to  surrender  them.  Your  Excel- 
lency, however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Rajahs  were  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and 
it  was  believed  by  your  officers  in  Bootan,  that  the  guns  would  be  given  up 
without  much  further  delay.  It  will  afford  Her  Majesty's  Government  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  peace  has  been  established 
between  the  two  countries,  with  every  prospect  of  its  permanent  continuance. 
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(Foreign  Department — Political.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Woody  Bart.,  (No.  1)  ; 

dated  8  January  1866. 

In  continuation  of  our  Despatch,  No.  167,  dated  8th  December  last,  we  have 
the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  copies 
of  further  selected  Pa()ers  relating  to  Bootan  affairs. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  Bruce,  c.b.,  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer, 
Bootan  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  998);  dated  Buxa, 
3  December  1865* 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report  the  fact,  of  which  you  have  been  already  informed  by  telegram, 
that  the  copy  of  the  Treaty  taken  by  the  Bootan  envoys  to  the  capital  for  ratification,  has  been 
returned  with  the  seals  of  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  duly  affixed.  The  separate  agree- 
ineni,  however,  to  which  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  should  also  have  put  their  seals,  has 
not  been  returned. 

2.  The  copy  of  the  Treaty,  with  the  seals  of  the  Dhurm  and  Deb  Rajahs  affixed,  has 
been  forwarded  from  Poonakha  by  express,  the  two  zinkaffs  who  bj'ought  it  having  arrived 
in  four  days,  or  less  than  half  the  usual  time.  The  late  envoys,  in  a  private  letter  addressed 
to  my  interpreter,  explain  their  inability  to  perform  the  verbal  promise  volunteered  by  them, 
that  they  would  return  with  the  Treaty,  duly  ratified,  within  20  days.  They  say  they 
failed  to  reach  Tassissudon  in  time  to  see  the  Deb  Rajah  before  his  departure  for  Poonakha, 
and  their  journey  from  Tassissudon  to  Poonakha  occupied  five  days.  These  accidental 
delays  having  occurred,  they  thought  it  best  to  forward  the  Treaty  express,  as  the  period 
for  ratification  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  they  intend  to  come  down  when  the  two  guns 
are  surrendered. 

3.  The  Deb  Rajah  has    erased  in  the  Boo teah.  version  of  the  2nd  Article,  the  clause 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  separate  Commissioner  to  fix  the  boundary  of  the 
)ooars ;  he  has  also  erased  the  whole  of  the  9th  Article,  concerning  free  trade,  &c# 
Regarding  the  first  erasure,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  me  (a  translation  of  which  is  appended), 
that  he  wishes  me,  and  no  other,  to  fix  the  boundary  line,  and  that  he  desires  the  ooundary 
line  to  run  along  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  if  possible.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Booteah  version 
which  he  has  signed,  provides  for  the  cession  of  the  18  Dooars,  but  makes  no  arrangement 
for  the  specification  of  the  boundary. 

4.  Regarding  the  omission  of  the  9th  Article,  the  Deb  Rajah,  in  his  letter  to  me,  explains 
that  he  fears  that  the  contact  of  traders  from  two  difierent  countries  might  occasioa 
collisions,  and  that  he  thinks  trade  could  be  transacted  more  safely  on  the  frontier.  The 
late  envoys,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  explain  that  the  9th  Article  has  been  struck  out 
by  the  Deb  Rajah,  because  the  present  disputes  arose  from  the  two  nations  being  alloweil  to 
live  together.  From  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  objections  arise  from  some  misconcep- 
tion ot  the  scope  of  the  Article.  In  reality  the  omission  of  the  9th  Article  would  be  most 
unfavourable  to  Bootan,  inasmuch  as  the  free  export  to  Bootan  of  betel-net,  rice,  cloth, 
and  other  goods  from  the  plains,  and  the  free  import  into  the  Dooars  of  Booteah  salt, 
would  no  longer  be  secured. 

5.  The  late  envoys,  in  the  private  letter  to  my  interpreter  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
direct  him,  in  the  event  of  my  being  displeased  at  the  alterations,  to  request  that  the  Treaty 
may  be  returned  forthwith  to  Poonakha,  when  the  erasures  shall  be  corrected  and 
restored.  Tins  letter  was  not  produced  until  this  morning  by  the  zinkaffs,  who  were 
evidently  instructed  to  produce  it  only  in  the  event  of  the  alterations  not  being  approved  of. 

6.  As  I  have  already  informed  you  by  telegram,  I  do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  the 
Bootan  Durbar  has  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  recede  from  the  arrangements  con- 
cluded by  the  late  envoys.  The  omission  of  the  9th  Article,  against  which  they  have  all 
along  entertained  an  ignorant  prejudice,  appears,  no  doubt  to  them,  to  be  calculated  to 
make  the  peace  more  lasting  and  secure.  The  alteration  proposed  in  the  2nd  Article 
would,  I  need  hardly  say,  leave  the  boundary  question  scarcely  less  undecided  than  it  is  in 
the  original  Treaty. 

7.  The  Bootan  Government  profess  to  be  sanguine  of  their  ability  to  procure  the  resto- 
ration of  our  two  guns;  and  strict  inquiries  which  I  have  caused  to  be  made  in  all  the 
districts  near  the  frontier,  result  in  showing  that  the  number  of  captives  to  be  demanded 
by  us  will  be  very  small.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  obstacle  of  importance  to 
prevent  the  Bootan  Durbar  from  ratifying  the  Treaty  which  has  been  concluded. 

8.  By  the  advance  of  our  forces  into  the  country  in  the  present  season,  we  have  com- 
pelled the  Bootan  Government  to  surrender  the  Treaty  signed  by  Mr.  Eden,  to  make  a 
public  apology,  both  verbal  and  written,  for  their  misbehaviour  towards  the  mission,  and 
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al  so  to  cede  the  whole  of  the  Dooars,  which  we  had  already  annexed  in  perpetuity,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  misconduct.  For  the  Bootan  Government  to  repudiate  the  Treaty 
after  conceding  this  much  would  be  a  most  suicidal  policy. 

9.  For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  Bootan 
Government  in  proposing  the  alterations  they  have,  is  other  than  the  ostensible  one,  namely, 
to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  Treaty,  including,  of  course, 
the  money  payments.  I  can  quite  understand  that,  in  their  ignorance  of  formalities,  they 
were  not  aware  thai  a  proposal  to  make  alterations  in  the  Treaty  at  the  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings might  be  interpreted  as  equivalent  to  repudiation  of  the  whole  arrangement  coEb* 
eluded  by  their  i*epresentatives,  and  might  be  taken  as  a  reason  for  withholding  the  sole 
advantage  which  has  been  secured  to  them  by  the  Treaty. 

10.  In  conclusion,  I  request  t«)  be  informed  whether  the  Government  of  India  is  inclined 
to  takcsthe  above  favourable  view,  which  I  beheve  to  be  the  correct  one,  regarding  the 
Bootan  Government's  conduct,  and  solicit  early  instructions  as  to  the  course  which  1  should 
now  pureue. 


Translation  of  a  Lsttbb  from  the  Deb  Rajah  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bmcey  Comn 
missioner;  dated  Poonakha,  the  9th  Aghran,  corresponding  with  23d  November 
1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  about  the  conclusion  of  the  Tieaty.  We  have  mutually 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  peace.  1  understood  the  position  of  affairs  perfectly,  and  sent 
down  my  agents,  the  Deb  Zimpi  and  Jone  Doney,  and  you  have  sent  by  them  a  Treaty, 
with  some  presents,  with  which  I  am  much  pleased.  You  are  vested  with  full  powers  by 
the  British  Government,  and  I  also  empowered  my  agents  to  treat  on  the  four  conditions 
only.  Your  speaking  to  my  agents  about  the  restoration  of  the  two  guns  was  contrary  to 
our  custom,  as  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  returning  arms  lost  in  war.  If  you  required  the 
restoration  of  the  gims,  you  ought  to  have  mentioned  it  in  one  of  your  letters,  and  it  was 
irregular  to  insist  on  it  at  the  time  of  concluding  the  Treaty.  However,  as  you  spoke  to 
my  envoys  about  the  guns,  they  have  made  a  representation  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
accordingly  issued  an  order  to  the  Tongso  Penlow  about  the  guns,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  a 
reply,  1  will  let  you  know.  The  Treaty  you  have  sent  me  has  been  drawn  up  in  your 
favour,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  favourable  to  me ;  however,  the  Dhurm  Bajah  and  1  have 
put  our  seals  to  it,  but  I  hope  you  will  arrange  matters  so  that  it  may  not  bring  shame 
on  you. 

P.  S. — It  has  been  written  in  the  2d  Article,  that  a  Commissioner  will  be  appointed  to 
fix  the  boundary;  tbis,  I  think,  is  objectionable.  I  request  you  will  fix  the  boundary  your- 
self; you  will  kindly  arran2:e  matters  so  that  the  boundary  line  may  run  from  Dewangiri  to 
Dalimkote,  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  leaving  all  the  old  bill  posts  to  my  side,  as  these  posts 
will  be  of  no  value  to  the  British.  The  name  of  the  British  has  been  established  throughout 
the  18  Dooars.  1  have  accordingly  struck  out  the  part  about  the  appointment  of  a 
Commissioner. 

In  the  9th  Article  it  was  stated  that  there  shall  be  free  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
two  governments,  and  the  subjects  of  Bootan  will  be  at  liberty  to  reside  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  the  British  subjects  shall  have  ihe  same  right  to  live  in  Bootan.  This  is  very 
satisfactory,  but  when  the  subjects  of  the  two  governments  come  in  contact,  they  may  cause 
a  breach  of  peace  by  giving  out  false  report:^.  I  have  therefore  struck  out  the  whole  of 
the  9th  Article,  and  hope  that  the  trade  will  only  be  transacted  on  the  frontier.  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  offended  at  my  taking  the  liberty  of  striking  out  the  above-mentioned  passages 
in  the  Treatv* 


(No.  7146.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  for 
information. 

By  Order,  &c. 
Fort  William,  (signed)         S.  C.  Baj/let/, 

14  December  1866.  Officiating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 


From  the  OflSciating  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  7166);  dated  Fort  William,  16  December  1865. 

I  AH  directed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  General  in  Council,  copy  of  a  letter.  No.  996,  dated  the  2ti  instant, 
from  the  OflBciating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,  Bootan  Dooars. 

13.  P  4  2.  The 
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2.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether,  if  the  Bootan  Government  is  unable  to 
deliver  the  guns,  and  requires  our  aid  to  compel  the  Tongso  Penlow  to  give  them  up,  we  are 
to  give  ihfit  aia  by  sending  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the  couniry ;  or  whether  we  are 
to  rely  ou  the  effect  of  the  money  clause  of  the  Treaty,  and  simply  to  hold  the  positions  at 
Dewanairi  and  at  Buxa  until  the  auns  are  delivered. 

9.  On  this  point  the  Lieutenant  Governor  would  submit  that  the  Government  is  no  less 
bound  by  a  regard  for  its  own  prestige  to  recover  the  guns,  than  it  is  by  the  implied  obliga- 
tion of  tile  separate  agreement  to  assist  (if  pressed  by  the  Booteah  Government  for  such 
assistance)  in  their  recovery.  If,  therefore,  the  Booteah  Government  should  fail  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  cause  the  delivery  of  the  guns,  it  appears  to  his  Honor  that,  however  un- 
desirable it  may  be  to  advance  further  into  the  Bootan  Hills,  and  however  difficult  the 
enterprise  may  be,  the  necessity  of  our  position  forces  us  to  undertake  it  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  be  best  calculated  to  ensure  speedy  and  complete  success.  The  recent  advices,  how- 
ever, both  from  Buxa  and  Dewangiri  hold  out  much  hope  that  the  necessity  will  not  arise. 

4.  The  next  question  is  as  to  the  strength  and  description  of  force  with  which  the  attempt 
should  be  made.  This  is  a  point  so  entirtly  of  a  military  nature,  that  the  Lieutenant  Oove- 
nor  hardly  ventures  to  offer  an  opinion,  or  to  presume  that  his  views  are  entitled  to  tiie  least 
weight.  Believing,  however,  as  his  Honor  does,  strongly,  that  a  small  and  lightly-equipped 
infantry  column,  consisting  of  picked  native  troops  (not  Hindostanees),  and  furnished  with 
coolie  and  pony  carriage,  could  make  their  way  to  I'ongso  either  from  Buxa  or  Dewangiri 
by  the  existing  roads,  and  return  by  either  route  both  rapidly  and  safely  after  recovering  the 
guns  or  destroying  the  Penlow's  castle,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may  be  allowed  to  express 
concurrence  in  the  remarks  contained  in  paragraphs  8,  9,  and  16  of  Colonel  Bruce's  letter. 

5.  Ihe  third  point  is  as  to  the  direction  which  such  an  expedition  should  take.  In  this 
respect  the  Lieutenant  Governor  does  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  reasons  advanced  by  Colonel 
Bruce  for  giving  preference  to  the  route  by  Dewangiri.  It  seems  to  His  Honor  that  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  that  we  should  use  the  advantages  already  afforded  by  our  position 
in  advance  of  Buxa  and  the  collection  of  carriage  there,  and  by  the  friendly  disposition  of 
the  Booteah  Government,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Tongso  Penlow  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Wandipore  (Angdufoiung),  than  that  we  should  attempt  what  is  admitted  to  be  the 
more  difficult  operation  of  an  advance  from  Dewangiri,  only  that  this  pressure  may  be  brought 
to  bear  from  a  more  distant  point.  Fiom  the  Buxa  direction  our  troops  would  march  to  some 
distance  beyond  Angduforung  through  friendly  territory,  and  come  uithin  four  marches  of 
Tongso  without  the  least  probability  of  opposition,  and  aided  by  such  resources  as  the  Boo- 
tan Government  can  command.  These  four  marches  were  accomplished  by  Pemberton  be- 
tween the  23rd  and  29th  March  without  difficulty  or  serious  obstacle,  and  mclude  only  one 
mountain  range  of  any  considerable  height.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  advantages  expected 
from  adopting  the  Dewangiri  route  would  probably  be  attained  by  a  simultaneous  demon-^ 
stration  in  that  direction  on  a  smaller  scale,  proceeding  no  further  into  the  interior  than  might- 
be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  a  diversion. 

6.  ^ith  reference  to  paragraph  15  the  Lieutenant  Governor  would  observt^  that,  although 
it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  Dewangiri  until  the  guns  are  delivered  and  the  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  are  fulfilled.  His  Honoris  entirely  opposed  to  the  permanent  orcupatioti  of  Dewangiri 
as  a  military  poet,  and  proposes  to  state  his  reasons  for  this  conclusion  in  a  separate  letter. 


From  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Bruce,  c.b..  Officiating  Chief  Civil  and  Political  Officer,. 
Bootan  Dooars,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  996);  dated  Buxa, 
2  December  1866. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  yesterday,  and,  in  con- 
tinuation of  my  letter.  No.  846,  dated  13th  ultimo,  proceed  to  state  my  views  as  to  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  Tongso  Penlow  rerasing  to  submit  to- 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  which  has  been  concluded,  and  the  Government  of  India  determining 
to  aid  the  Bootan  Government  in  coercing  him. 

2.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  marching  a  regular  army  into  the  interior  of 
Bootan  have  turned  out  to  be  much  greater  than  were  expected.  When  the  advance  was 
commenced  from  Buxa  in  ihe  present  season,  the  engineers  were  confident  of  their  ability  to 
constructs  practicable  road  to  Murichom,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  within  10  days. 
Two  months  and  a  half  have  been  occupied  in  the  work,  and  it  is  not  yet  finished.  Some 
heavy  work  remains  to  be  executed  before  the  road  will  be  fit  for  laden  cattle. 

3.  The  reconnoissance  which  was  made  last  month  to  Chuka,  shows  that  the  country 
between  that  place  and  Murichom  presents  obstacles  at  least  as  great  as  any  which  we  have 
yet  encountered,  and  we  know  from  the  narratives  of  former  travellers  that  the  limit  of  the 
difficulties  will  not  be  passed  until  we  arrive  at  Chupcha,  which  is  about  55  miles  from  Buxa. 

4.  Judging  from  the  rate  at  which  our  road-making  has  hitherto  progressed,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  could,  even  with  a  considerable  access  of  labour-power,  take  a  regular  column  to 
Chupcha  in  less  than  three  months.  Fruni  Chupcha  the  route  is  vid  Simtoka  to  Wandipore ; 
between  Wandipore  and  Tongso,  a  distance  of  50  or  60  miles,  several  high  mountain  ranges 
have  to  be  crossed. 

5.  We  could  hardly  calculate  on  takine  the  forces  at  present  assigned  to  Wandipore  be- 
foie  May  or  June,  and  the  march  from  Wandipore  to  Tongso  would  probably  occupy  three 
or  four  months  more.     Meanwhile  the  rains,  which  commence  in  March,  would  have  washed 
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away  and  rendered  impossible  the  fair-weather  road  which  we  have  constructed,  and  we 
should  not  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  narrow  paved  Booteah  path,  which,  though 
much  more  difficult,  was  much  more  durable,  for  it  has  been  destroyed  in  the  operation  of 
making  the  new  road. 

6.  Should  the  government  of  India  determine  to  give  the  Bootan  Government  the  imme- 
diate aid  of  a  large  force,  we  should,  in  the  event  of  the  Tongso  Penlow  making  any  resis- 
tance, have  to  remain  in  the  country  over  next  rains ;  but  if  theTongso  Penlow  took  refuge 
in  Thibet  or  elsewhere,  and  we  found  the  Bootan  Government  unable  to  cope  with  him 
unassisted,  our  stay  in  the  country  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 

7.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  to  commit  a  regdar  column  into  the  interior  of 
Bootan  is  not  only  an  undertaking  of  extreme  difficulty  and  of  considerable  danger  (from 
the  risk  of  communication  being  cut  off  by  natural  causes),  but  an  undertaking  the  ter- 
mination of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

8.  Fortunately,  however,  while  the  mountains  of  Bootan  oppose  extraordinary  obstacles 
to  the  passage  of  large  forces,  the  unwarlike  character  and  scanty  numbers  of  its  population 
render  ihe  employment  of  large  forces  wholly  unnecessary.  A  force  smaller  than  that  now 
occupying  our  advanced  post  at  Tapsee  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  ample  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  country.  The  quality,  the  equipment,  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  the 
troops  are  important  rather  than  their  numbers,  and  it  these  essential  points  were  well  looked 
to,  1  believe  that  a  couple  of  regiments  could  effect  in  two  months  as  much  as  the  force  now 
under  arms  could  in  two  years. 

9.  If  it  should  be  determined  to  send  a  force  against  the  Tongso  Penlow  and  to  accom- 
plish our  object  during  the  present  season,  the  character  of  the  expedition  would  have  to  be 
that  of  a  raid  rather  than  of  a  regular  campaign :  tiie  force  would  have  to  march  rapidly 
into  the  country  and  out  again.  The  idea  of  taking  artillery  and  European  soldiers  would 
have  t«>  be  abandoned,  and  road-making  would  be  out  of  the  question.  A  couple  of  regi- 
ments with  coolie  carriage  only  might  dispense  with  regular  roads. 

10.  If  an  expedition  against  Tongso  of  the  above  character  were  undertaken,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  recommend  the  Dewandri  route  as  the  best.  Buxa,  where  some  supplies 
are  already  collected,  would  no  doubt  oe  a  better  base  of  operations  than  the  plains  of 
Assam ;  and  we  should  on  the  Buxa  route  doubtless  obtam  considerable  aid  from  the 
Bootan  Government:  the  disadvantage  of  the  Buxa  route  would  be  that  we  should  brins 
no  pressure  whatever  to  bear  on  Tongso  until  we  reach  to  Wandipore.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  movement  by  Dewaneiri  would  bring  direct  pressure  to  bear  on  Toneso  every  step  we 
took  in  advance ;  the  disadvantages  would  be  that  our  resources  would  oe  further  off,  and 
that  we  should  get  no  aid  from  the  Bootan  Government  unless  they  should  be  able  to  act 
from  Poonakha. 

11.  The  difficulties  of  the  Dewangiri  route,  judging  of  it  from  Mr.  Hayter's  account, 
verified  by  Major  Lumsden's  examination  of  some  Booteahs  who  came  down  from  Tongso, 
do  not  appear  to  be  greater  than  those  of  the  Buxa  route.  The  two  regiments  which  I  have 
indicatea  as  being  a  sufficient  force  would,  after  dropping  two  or  three  posts  on  the  way, 
appear  before  Tongso  with  800  or  900  men,  and  a  pressure  from  the  Bootan  Government 
would  simultaneously  be  broi^ht  to  bear  by  means  of  a  political  officer,  who  shoidd  be  sent 
with  a  suitable  escort  by  the  Buxa  route  to  Poonakha  or  Wandipore. 

12.  I  am  far  from  approving  of  such  an  expedition  as  I  have  indicated  being  undertaken, 
but  no  other,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  feasible. 

13.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Bootan  Government  has  not  yet  confessed  its 
inability  to  coerce,  if  need  be,  the  Tongso  Penlow.  I  think  it  would  be  impolitic  to  force 
our  aid  on  Bhootan,  or  even  to  give  it  at  all,  unless  convinced  that  it  could  not  be  dispensed 
with. 

14.  I  would  advocate  retirement  to  our  permanent  positions  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  and  leaving  the  Bootan  Government  to  fight  their  own  battles  in  order  to  obtain 
the  advantages  accruing  to  them  conditionally  under  the  Treaty.  If  they  failed  to  coerce 
the  Tongso  Penlow,  I  would  then  afford  them  a  limited  amount  of  aid. 

15.  With  a  post  at  Dewangiri  we  can  defy  the  Tongso  Penlow,  and  hermetically  seal 
the  plains  against  him.  By  simply  waiting  and  withholding  from  Bootan  the  advantages 
of  the  Treaty,  we  should,  I  am  certain,  quickly  get  all  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  fulfilled. 

16.  Above  all,  I  would  protest  against  the  undertaking  of  a  great  expedition  into  Bootan 
with  a  ponderous  force.  There  would  be  continual  working  on  the  roads,  and  no  fighting; 
operations  would  be  continued  for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  the 
outside  world  would  hear  of  no  residt  being  obtained,  and  we  should  inevitably  suffer  a  loss 
of  prestige. 

SEBYicji  Messagb. 

From  Cooch  Behar,  dated  the  24th  December  1865. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta- 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

''  Treaty  ratified  without  reservation.  Our  messenger  left  Poonakha  on  19tb,  with 
.agent  empowered  to  receive  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General's  ratification/' 
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(Noi  7344.) 

Copy  of  the  above  telegram  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in 
the  Foreign  Department. 

By  Order,  &c. 
Fort  William,  (signed)        A.  Eden, 

26  December  1866.  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal 


From  the  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of 
India,  in  the  Foreign  Department  (No.  7846) ;  dated  Fort  William,  26  December  1866. 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  am  directed  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  state,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  second  copy  of  the  Agreement  with  the  Bootan 
Government,  signed  by  Mr.  Eden  at  Poonakha,  is  in  the  possession  of  that  officer,  and  that 
no  third  copy  was  made. 


From  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  Imiia,  Foreign   Department,  to  the  Junior  Secretary 
to  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  1097)  ;  dated  Fort  William,  28  December  1866. 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  Nb.  7346,  dated  26th  December,  reporting  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  second  copy  of  the  Agreement  with  the  Bootan  Government,  signed 
by  Mr.  Eden  at  Poonakha,  is  in  the  possession  of  that  officer,  and  that  no  third  copy  was 
made,  I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  intimate  that  the  copy  of  the 
Treaty  now  with  Mr.  Eden  siiould  be  sent  to  this  department,  in  order  that  both  copies 
may  be  formally  cancelled. 


Sbbvice  Message. 


From  Cooch  Behar,  dated  the  26th  December  1866. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

''  I  HAVE  reUable  information  from  Poonakha  that  the  guns  are  certain  to  be  given  up." 


(No.  7361.) 

Copt  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  tthe  Foreign  Department, 
for  information. 

By  Order,  &c. 

Fort  William,  (signed)         S.  C.  Bayleyy 

28  December  1866.  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 


Sbrvicb  Mbsbaqe. 


From  Dewangiri,  the  28th  December  1866. 

From  Lieutenant  Grey. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Private  Secretary. 


^*  Messengers  from  Youngla  state  that  the  Lama  Gooroo  is  returning  from  Tongso  with 
guns  and  prisoners  ;  that  when  last  heard  from  he  was  detained  by  snow,  but  is  expected 
at  Youngla  about  4th  January." 


(No.  7376.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  in  the  Foreign  Department, 
for  information. 

By  Order,  &«c. 
Fort  William,  (signed)         8,  C.  Bay  ley, 

29  December  1866.  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal. 
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Servicb  Mbsbages. 

From  Cooch  Behar^  dated  tbe  Slst  December  1865. 

From  Colonel  Agaew. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant-Governor. 

'*  The  Deb  Zimpe  with  ratified  Treaty  is  at  Buxa,  and  I  go  out  there  on  the  2d  proximo. 
Mr.  Smith  says  your  Honor  telegraphed  on  the  4th  instant  to  Colonel  Bruce  not  to  deliver 
ratified  Treaty  till  he  received  further  instructions ;  kindly  favour  me  with  them." 


From  Cooch  Behar^  dated  the  1st  January  1866. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

*^  LiEUTBNANT  Grby  rcports  that  the  Lama  with  the  guns  was  to  be  at  Youngla  yester- 
day.    He  may  be  expected,  therefore,  to  reach  Dewangiri  lo-morrow." 


From  Calcutta,  dated  the  1st  January  1866. 
From  Lieutenant  Governor. 
To  Buxa  vid  Cooch  Behar. 
To  Colonel  Agiiew. 

"The  ratified  Treaties  may   now  be  exchanged.    The  orders  of   4th   December  had 
reference  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  Deb  Rajah  in  the  first  copy." 


(No.  1.) 

Copy  of  the  above  telegrams  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in 
the  Foreign  Department,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council. 

By  Order,  &c. 
Fort  William,  (signed)         A.  Uden, 

2  January  1866.  Secretary  to  Government  of  Beng;al. 


Skrvice  Message. 


From  Buxa,  dated  the  3d  January  1866. 

From  Colonel  Agnew. 

To  Calcutta. 

To  Lieutenant  Governor. 

*^  The  ratified  Treaties  have  just  been  exchanged,  and  tbe  mutilated  copy  destroyed  in  my 
own  and  Deb  Zimpe's  presence.  Shall  I  send  the  copy  signed  by  Deb  and  Dhurm  Bajahs 
to  Calcutta  by  post  T 


(No.  32.) 

Copy  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  ihe  Foreign  Department! 
for  information. 

2.  Ciolonel  Agnew  has  been  telegraphed  to  for  the  dispatch  to  Calcutta  by  post^  at  once^ 
of  the  copy  of  the  Treaty  signed  by  the  Deb  and  Dhurm  Rajahs. 

By  Order,  &c. 
Fort  WiUiam,  (signed)         S.  C.  Bayley, 

4  January  1866.  Junior  Secretary  to  Government  of  Bengal 
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(Foreign  Department —Political.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood;  dated 

Fort  WUliam,  22  January  (No,  6)  1866. 
Sir, 
In  paragr^h  6  of  our  letter,  No.  162,  dated  the  22d  November  last,  report- 
ing on  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  Bhootanese,  an  expression 
occurs  signifying  that  the  surrender  of  the  guns  formed  ^^  ox\e  of 
w^riCtheB^n^i'^Md.fom"    the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty."*    We  should  have  said  that  their 
one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty)    surrender  ^*  formed  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the  agreement,  sub- 
are  in  the  possewion,  &C.''  sidiary  to  the  Treaty,"  and  we  beg  that  the  words  may  be  so  taken. 

We  have,  &c. 

John  Lawrence. 
JV.  R.  Mansfield. 
H.  S.  Maine. 
W.  Grey. 
G.  N.  Taylor. 
.  W.  N.  Massey. 
H.  M.  Durand. 


TsLBGRAM.    (Received  at  the  India  Offiee  on  26  Februairy.) 

'  The  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Calcutta,  25  February. 
Thb  guns  lost  at  Dewangiri  have  been  restored  to  our  officers  by  the  Bootan 
chief.    The  iimdii^  force  will  now  return* 
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FURTHER 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  BOOTAN. 


(In  continaatdon  of  Parliamentarj  Paper, 
No.  47,  of  1865.) 


{PreMtnted  to  Parliament  by  Her  Mt{jesty'»  Command.y 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
8  Tehruary  i866. 


[Price  1  s.  3  rf.] 
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EAST  INDIA  (CATTLE  PLAGUE), 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  HoDOurable  The  House  of  Cominoiii» 
dated  la  February  1866;—^, 

COPY  of  the  Report  of  Commission  ordered  by  the  Government  of  Bengal 
to  enquire  into  the  Cattle  Plague  which  broke  out  in  Calcutta  in 
1864." 


K  D.  BOURDILLON, 

Secretary,  Public  Department. 


From  Dr,  C.  Palmer^  Presidency  Surgeon,  to  S.  C.  Bayley,  Esq,,  Junior  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal;  dated  the  7th  October  1866. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  my  Report  on  the  Cattle  Disease  which  appeared 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  1864. 

I  regret  very  much  the  great  delay  in  submitting  this :  practically,  however, 
this  delay  has  been  of  advantage,  and  has  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  I  am  convinced  that  the  disease  now  raging  in  England  is  the  same  we 
had  here  in  1864.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  a  disease  which  for  years  has  existed 
extensively  in  India,  but  which  has  up  to  this  time  not  been  recognized,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  is  amenable  to  treatment.  Occasional  or  sporadic  cases  of  a 
mild  character  are  frequently  met  with  and  are  successfully  treated. 

Should  His  Honour  consider  this  Report  of  sufficient  worth  to  be  printed,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  lend  you  any  assistance  in  correcting  the  proofs. 


Report  on  the  Calcutta  Epizootic  or  Cattle  Disease  op  1864. 

Thb  year  1864  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Bengal  as  that  in  which  the 
first  Agricultural  Exhibition  was  held  in  India.  The  collection  of  animals  of 
various  kinds  was  such  as  the  most  sanguine  promoters  of  this  great  and  successful 
undertaking  scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate.  The  accommodation  laid  out  in  the 
spacious  grounds  of  Belvidere  was,  however,  ample.  There  was  no  crowding  of 
the  varied,  numerous,  and  interesting  gathering  of  cattle,  horses,  goats,  &c.;  all 
of  which  were  kept  distinct  and  separate,  were  well  housed  and  cared  for,  and  the 
space  allotted  was  all  that  was  required,  either  individually  or  collectively.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  after  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  24th  January,  that 
one  of  the  cows  exhibited  was  taken  ill  and  died.  Several  Exhibitors  took 
alarm  and  early  removed  their  cattle:  a  rumour  fast  gained  ground  that  a 
*^  Murrain'*  had  broken  out.  This  fear  was  sooti  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  other 
cattle  became  ill  and  died  ;  and  it  was  considered  so  serious  that  the  subject  was 
brought  officially  to  the  notice  of  Government,  and  the  Government  was  requested 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration  and  cause  an  investigation  to  be  instituted 
and  reported  upon.  The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Bengal, 
through  the  representations  of  Mr.  John  Stalkartt,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
enquiry,  and  suggested  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  medical  officer  to  assist,  or  rather  to  conduct,  the  wished-for 
enquiry.  In  compliance  with  that  request,  the  writer  of  this  paper  was 
directed  to  carry  oiit  the  views  of  the  Society  and  furnish  a  report  on  the 
nature  aud  history  of  this  '^  Murrain,"  and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  a  probable 
method  of  successful  treatment  of  cattle  attacked  by  it,  and  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  check  its  progress. 

When,  however,  the  orders  of  Government  to  this  effect  were  received  (and 
28.  A  there 
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there  was  do  delay  whatever  in  issuing  this  order),  the  disease  was  on  the  de 
eline,  not,  however,  before  it  had  committed  extensive  ravages  in  the  dairies  and 
farmyards  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta. 

We  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  speak  of  this  disease  as  the  "  Calcutta 
Epizootic  of  1864,"  believing  this  term  "Epizootic"  to  be  more  correct,  and  to  con- 
vey a  more  definite  meaning  than  the  term  "  Murrain'*  or  Cattle  Plague;  the  word 
"  Epizootic"  having  precisely  the  same  technical  signification  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  pathology  that  **  Epidemic"  has  in  human. 

The  earliest  cases  of  the  "  Calcutta  Epizootic"  that  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  and  were  brought  under  treatment,  occurred  on  the  2d  January,  or  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  disease 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  some  time  even  antecedent  to  this;  indeed,  it 
is  diflScult  to  define  a  period  for  its  first  appearance  in  Calcutta.  It  will  be 
shown  presently  that  a  disease  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  broke  out  in  Entally, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  in  1862,  and  since  then  occasional  or  sporadic 
cases  have  been  observed.  The  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  that 
the  disease  originated  amongst  the  cattle  exl)ibited  at  Belvidere  ;  but  such 
was,  as  we  have  just  shown,  not  the  case.  It  existed  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  holding  of  the  Exhibition.  There  is  ample  proof,  however,  that 
many  healthy  cattle  contracted  the  disease  there,  and,  carrying  it  to  their 
homesteads,  infected  others.  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  Epizootic,  was  early  impressed  with  tlie  idea  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  disease  hitherto  unrecognized  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  either  cattle 
proprietors  or  by  his  profession,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  made  fully 
aware  of  its  intractable,  almost  incurable,  nature,  and  of  its  infectious 
character.  As  has  been  observed,  it  first  attacked  one,  and  then  many  of  the 
cattle  exhibited,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  the  Epizootic 
appears  to  have  reached  its  height.  From  this  time  it  gradually  died  out,  and 
when  the  subject  was  made  one  of  special  investigation,  the  disease  had  not  only 
materially  lessened,  but  the  cases  that  were  brought  in  were  found  to  be  less 
severe  and  more  amenable  to  treatment.  By  the  end  of  April  the  Epizootic  had 
disappeared  as  such  altogether,  although  sporadic  cases  have  since  been  brought 
under  notice  and  treatment,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Greenhill ;  but  as  an 
Epizootic  from  this  time,  the  end  of  April,  the  disease  had  died  out.  We  may, 
therefore,  define  the  time  during  which  the  disease  existed  as  an  Epizootic,  from 
January  to  April  inclusive.  The  havoc  this  Epizootic  committed  during  the 
period  under  review  was  great  and  serious ;  it  spared  but  few ;  condition,  nor 
age,  nor  sex,  was  a  protection  ;  indeed  the  best,  fed  and  cared  for,' and  in  the 
highest  condition,  were  at  least  as  liable  to  be  attacked  as  cattle  in  poorer  con- 
dition and  indifferently  housed  and  fed  ;  and  all  equally  succumbed.  The  disease, 
-as  a  rule,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  cattle  in  a  yard  where  it  had  found 
ingress.  We  may  in  elucidation  mention  the  fatal  result  to  the  large  and  valuable 
herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Floyd  of  Alipore;  he  lost  all.  Mr.  Stalkartt  of 
Howrah  lost  all  his,  and  many  others  who  had  for  years  given  the  subject  of  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  in  Bengal  much  consideration,  and  had  ex- 
pended much  time  and  money  on  this  object,  saw  their  work  of  years  demolished 
m  a  few  weeks.  It  is  not,  we  regret,  in  our  power  to  give  any  correct  or  reliable 
'statistics  showing  the  number  ot  cattle  attacked  by  this  Epizootic,  but  the  result 
of  treatment  of  those  which  were  brought  in  was  most  alarming  and  discouraging, 
probably  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  died !     (Rutherford.) 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  symptoms  of  this  Epizootic,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Rutherford,  who  niade  careful  notes  of  the  cases  that  were 
brought  under  his  observation  and  treatment,  and  who  has  most  liberally  placed 
his  notes  at  our  disposal.  Mr.  Greenhill  also  lent  us  valuable  assistance  whilst 
conducting  our  enquiries,  and  his  observations  corroborate  those  made  by  Mr. 
Rutherford.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  notes  were  written  some  15 
months  since,  and  when  we  compare  them  with  the  symptoms  given  of  the 
Epizootic  now  raging  in  England,  their  closeness  and  similarity  to  these  is 
remarkable.  Mr.  Rutherford  describes  the  symptoms  thus :  "  The  disease 
is  ushered  in  in  all  cases  with  fever  of  a  remittent  character,  but  it  is  only 
in  a  few  cases  that  the  shivering  and  sweatin'g  is  observed;  the  skin  is  hot 
and  dry,  or  otherwise  of  a  clammy  feel ;  ears  hot,  and  pulsation  of  their 
.arteries  very  distinct;  extremities  hot  and  cold  alternately;  breathing  accele- 
rated and  oppressed ;   catching  of  the  flanks,  and  frequent  twitchings  of  the 
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muscles  of  tbe  flank.  Dniness  and  loss  of  spirits  is  an  early  symptom,  and  « 
strong  disinclination  to  move  or  be  moved  about ;  the  horns  are  hotter  than 
usual,  more  so  near  their  base ;  eye  dull  and  expressive  of  pain  of  a  dull 
character ;  conjunctival  lining  red  ;  and  towards  the  inner  cantbus  tbe  membrane 
shows  several  ecchymosed  spots ;  gradually  the  eye  becomes  duller  and  more 
dusky  in  hue,  a  discharge  of  tears  is  constant,  and  the  animal  experiences  great 
annoyance  from  the  flies  buzzing  about  the  eyes ;  the  muzzle  is  usually  dry,  hot, 
and  glazed,  or  otherv\ise  a  few  drops  of  water  are  exuded,  which,  however,  do 
not  run  into  each  other  and  make  the  muzzle  moist,  but  remain  isolated.  There 
is  early  a  watery  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  which  gradually  assumes  a  muco- 
purulent character.  From  the  mouth  you  early  observe  a  dribbling  of  saliva  of 
a  sticky  nature  and  mixed  with  air,  and  of  a  disagreeable  fetor ;  the  mouth  is 
very  hot,  and  breath  early  of  a  most  disagreeable  fetor;  this  is  a  most 
important  symptom,  and  will  almost  distinguish  the  disease  from  any  other.  The 
tongue  towards  its  base  is  slightly  swollen  and  coated  with  mucus  and  saliva.  I 
have  observed  no  soreness  of  the  mouth  except  in  one  case,  and  that  was  confined 
to  the  gum  of  the  incisor  teeth.  At  times,  however,  slight  ulcerated  spots  are 
easily  observed  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane;  they  are  small  and  superficial, 
irregular  edged  and  of  a  yellow  tinge,  owing  apparently  to  a  wavering  of  lymph 
on  their  surfaces.  The  colour  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  early  of  a  deep 
red  hue,  gradually  becoming  more  so,  and  in  many  cases  evidently  embarrasses 
the  breathing.  The  air  expired  through  the  nostrils  is  also  of  a  fetid  odour,  as  is 
also  the  discharge ;  cough,  although  j)resent,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  pathogno- 
monic of  the  disease,  as  I  have  only  noticed  it  two  or  three  times  ;  this,  I  think, 
is  owing  to  the  intense  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  larynx ;  the  pain  of 
coughing  would  be  fearful,  and  the  animal  avoids  it.  Amongst  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  the  animal's  total  refusal  of  food  and  drink  ;  water  even  cannot  be 
swallowed,  and  these  forced  upon  the  brute  are  swallowed  with  great  pain  and 
difBculty ;  this  is  a  distinguishing  symptom,  and  one  of  great  value,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  dribbling  of  fetid  saliva  from  the  mouth.  At  first  the  urine 
is  only  slightly  changed  in  colour,  in  some  instances  not  at  all,  but  in  all  cases  it 
latterly  becomes  very  much  diminished  in  quantity,  of  a  high  colour  and  strong 
smell.  The  action  of  the  bowels,  at  first  natural,  rapidly  becomes  deranged  ;  the 
discharges  are  of  a  darker  colour,  incline  to  a  blackish  green  hue,  rank  and  very 
oflPensive  odour ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  positive  diarrhoea.  At  any  time, 
however,  from  this,  diarrhoea  may  supervene ;  the  faeces  become  much  thinner, 
are  discharged  frequently  and  with  violence,  mixed  with  mucus  and  air,  and  in 
most  cases  shortly  afterwards  with  blood.  By  this  time,  however,  the  fever  has 
generally  altered  in  character  :  it  has  assumed  a  low  typhoid  form ;  the  animal  is 
thoroughly  prostrate,  capable  of  no  exertion  or  exercise  of  nervous  energy ;  the 
form^  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the  skin  becomes  cooler  and  more  clammy,  aud 
the  ears  of  irregular  heat ;  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place,  sometimes  once  a 
day,  in  other  cases  in  two  days.  This  also  is  observable  of  the  purging  in  a 
few  cases;  the  breathing  becomes  short  and  quick,  and  pulse  quick  and 
tremulous ;  expression  of  face  is  that  of  dull  pain  and  congestion  about  the  head ; 
the  flies  swarm  about  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  and,  as  appeared  in  my  post 
mortem  ei^aminations,  readily  deposit  their  ova  on  the  inner  edge  of  eyelid  and 
nostril.  In  milch  cows  tbe  secretion  is  early  diminished,  gradually  becoming  less, 
but  rarely  entirely  suspended ;  it  is,  however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  slightly 
altered  in  colour,  as  if  mixed  with  the  serum  of  the  blood.  In  some  cases  sym-, 
toms  of  abdominal  pain  occur,  getting  up  and  lying  down  at  times,  boring  the  head 
into  flanks,  and  cold  sweats  ;  in  others  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  lungs  being 
invdved ;  the  breathing  is  catching  and  abdominal,  and  auscultation  gives  an 
increased  harsh  sound  over  the  region  of  the  larger  bronchiae.  Towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  and  bifurcation  of  the  tube  the  mucous  rile  is  very  distinct. 
Tympanitis  of  the  first  stomach  is  a  common  symptom,  but  never  to  a  great 
extent,  and  is  owing  to  the  suspension  of  rumination,  which  latter  took  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  the  food  in  the  stomach  ferments  and  decom- 
poses, giving  ofi  gas  in  the  process.  If  tapped,  the  gas  still  continues  to  form, 
unless  some  strong  stimulant  is  passed  in  through  the  canula.  Tenesmus  is 
now  present,  and  the  motions  are  frequently  mixed  with  blood ;  in  other  cases 
the  discharges  are  like  dirty  water,  and  come  away  with  sudden  violence,  dis* 
chai^d  almost  involuntarily.  By  this  time  the  animal  has  become  extremely 
oflEbnsive,  her  motions  and  breath  taint  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  a  nauseat- 
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ing  degree,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  death  now  rapidly  ensues  from  exhaustion 
and  depraved  blood." 

Such  are  the  symptoms  noticed  and  detailed  by  Mr.  Rutherford  ;  he  has  con- 
densed them  into  the  following  as  "  diagnostic  symptoms :" 

Ist.  Total  refiisal  of  drinks,  also  of  food,  and  this  from  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
complaint. 

2d.  Disagreeable  fetid  breath. 

3d.  The  finger  placed  backwards  on  the  tongue  can  detect  the  slightest  fetor ; 
generally  that  is  unnecessary,  as  the  saliva  which  dribbles  from  the  mouth  affords 
ample  evidence  of  the  fact. 

4th.  No  eruption  on  teats  or  soreness  of  feet. 

6th.  Diarrhoea  of  a  fetid  character  early  setting  in. 

6th.  Scanty  high-coloured  urine. 

7th.  Fever  of  a  remittent  form. 

8th.  Disease  averaging  from  two  to  11  days,  four  days  averaged  in  fatal 
cases ;  convalescence  protracted  to  many  weeks. 

9th.  Inflammation  of  pharynx  and  base  of  tongue. 

10th.  Tenesmus  and  dysentery,  at  times  choleraic  evacuations. 

These  symptoms,  thus  carefully  noted  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  tally  with  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Mr.  Greenhill,  v.  s.,  and  by  many  non-professional  observers 
who  watched  the  progress  and  symptoms  of  the  disease  with  minute  attention. 
Amongst  these  Mr.  Floyd  has  written  a  most  clear  and  able  description  of  the 
Epizootic,  as  it  first  attacked  and  made  its  way  through  his  farmyard.  This 
account  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  venture  to  give  it  in  extenso.  Mr.  Floyd 
writes  :  "  I  sent  several  cows  to  the  late  Exhibition  at  Alipore,  and  they  were 
all  in  good  health  when  they  left  my  farmyard.  A  day  or  two  before  the  prizes 
were  awarded,  I  observed  that  my  best  cow  was  failing  in  milk  and  would  not 
eat  (all)  the  food  that  was  given  to  her.  I  attributed  it  to  her  being  in  a  strange 
place.  The  following  day  she  appeared  afraid,  and  anxious  to  leave  the  stalls 
quite  regardless  of  her  calf.  In  the  afternoon  an  Up-country  cow  died  in  an 
adjoining  stall,  and  in  the  neighbouring  stalls  several  belonging  to  Mr.  Apcar  and 
others  were  reported  to  have  refused  their  food.  A  few  days  prior  to  this,  one  of 
two  cows  that  had  come  from  Chowringhee  sickened  and  died.  The  death  of  the 
Up-countly  cow  above  alluded  to  induced  me  to  suppose  that  something  serious 
was  about  to  happen,  and  I  obtained  permission  to  remove  my  cows.  The 
change,  however,  did  ray  cow  no  good  ;  she  was  still  fretful,  and  in  about  a  couple 
of  days  became  very  dull ;  the  ears  drooped,  saliva  ran  from  the  mouth,  and  eyes 
became  inflamed.  I  then  sent  her  away  from  the  farm,  and  had  her  treated  by 
natives ;  they  said  she  had  the  '  Matha.'  Whatever  it  was,  her  calf  took  the 
disease  and  died  first.  The  cow  being  a  strong  animal  lingered  for  about  eight 
days  ;  diarrhoea  came  on  and  she  died.  For  a  week  or  longer  everything  went 
on  well,  and  I  fancied  that  I  had  acted  wisely  in  having  sent  the  diseased  cow  out 
of  the  farm.  Another  valuable  cow,  however,  fell  sick,  and  in  a  few  weeks  every 
cow  and  calf  belonging  to  me  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

'*  I  tried  everything  that  man  could  devise,  separating  the  healthy  from  the 
sick,  keeping  them  perfectly  clean,  fumigating  their  houses,  not  sparing  lime; 
giving  those  too  ill  to  eat  gram,  &c.,  arrowroot,  suttoo,  and  boiled  rice,  recom- 
mended by  natives.  During  the  first  stage  I  tried  purgatives  with  some,  but  in 
none  could  I  perceive  the  slightest  improvement  for  a  single  day  ;  the  symptoms 
were  the  same  in  every  case,  only  some  cows  died  in  five  days,  others  in  eight  or 
ten.  The  coat  of  ray  coivs  became  rough,  but  there  were  no  pustules  visible ;  the 
mouth  and  throat  appeared  inflamed,  and  the  eyes  became  mattery  after  the  red- 
ness subsided,  which  was  generally  in  about  three  days. 

"  I  would  here  remark  that  I  placed  three  healthy  cows  in  my  stable  in  the  hope 
of  saving  them ;  they  did  very  well  for  some  time,  but  even  there  the  disease 
attacked  them ;  they  were  removed  without  loss  of  time.  A  fortnight  after,  how- 
ever, my  horse  got  sick,  suffered  with  the  same  symptoms,  and  died  in  less  than 
eight  days.  I  got  the  stall  thoroughly  repaired,  the  floor  renewed,  and  all  the 
woodwork  painted;  and  all  the  time  it  remained  unoccupied  (nearly  two  months) 
I  kept  it  well  aired  and  smoked.  Not  apprehending  infection,  I  brought  a  healthy 
young  mare  and  kept  her  in  the  stall  about  20  days,  when  she  too  sickened  in 
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the  same  way  and  died.  The  sufferings  of  the  horses  were  greater  than  those  of 
the  cows ;  the  throat  became  affected  much  sooner. 

^  In  one  thatched  shed,  with  a  kutcha  (mud)  floor,  four  calves  became  diseased 
and  died.  I  then  placed  an  old  sow  in  it,  and  kept  her  there  for  about  three 
months ;  she  never  got  ill,  and  when  I  removed  her  I  had  the  shed  wall  cleaned 
and  covered  with  clay  and  cow  dung,  and  kept  two  horses  in  it  up  to  the  day  of 
the  late  cyclone  (5th  October  1864),  when  the  shed  was  blown  down ;  the 
horses  were  not  sick  nor  sorry  for  a  single  day/'  Mr.  Floyd  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend, on  the  authority  of  a  letter  to  the  '*  Illustrated  London  News  "  of  some 
time  since,  turpentine,  and  states  that  the  remedy  was  successfully  tried  by  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Pritchard  ;  to  this  we  shall  revert  when  we  notice  the  mode  of 
treatment  of  the  disease.  He  then  observes  :  *^  The  disease  from  ics  first  stage 
attracts  myriads  of  flies,  which  prove  very  distressing  to  cows.  When 
Mr.  Pritchard's  cow  got  the  turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  the  total  absence  of 
flies  was  remarkable."  Some  years  ago  the  disease  prevailed  in  Russia,  and 
lasted  for  five  years.  Some  parts  of  Australia  have  been  known  to  suffer  from  it. 
Natives  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  say,  that  whenever  it  has  appeared  it 
has  remained  for  four  or  five  years,  breaking  out  between  November  and 
January,  and  carrying  off  horses  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  cows."  This 
highly  interesting  account  tallies  very  closely  with  the  symptoms  given  by 
Mr.  Rutherford,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  Mr.  Floyd's  description  is 
that  of  a  non-professional  person,  who  described  exactly  what  he  saw  without 
consulting  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Further,  both  these  reports  were  made  during 
last  year,  and  long  before  the  English  "  Cattle  Plague ''  made  its  appearance. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  cattle  treated  by  Messrs.  Greenhill  and 
Rutherford  were  invariably  brought  to  the  extensive  stables  over  which  they 
preside,  were  kept  in  stalls  and  boxes  adjoining  horses,  yet  the  disease  was  in  no 
instance  communicated  to  horses,  and  even  with  Mr.  Floyd's  cases  before  us  we 
cannot  but  record  our  opinion  that  the  disease  is  not  communicable  to  horses. 

Our  own  observations,  and  those  made  by  others  who  watched  the  progress  of 
the  Epizootic,  are  completely  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing. 

In  1862  Mr.  Ladd,  who  has  long  been  an  enthusiast  in  cattle  breeding,  had  a 
fine  young  cow  attacked  at  his  farm  at  Entally,  in  the  suburbs  ;  his  description 
of  the  disease  his  cow  suffered  from  corresponds  closely  with  the  above  specified 
svmptomig.  She  was  treated  by  a  highly  intelligent  veterinary  surgeon,  Mr. 
Bretherfon,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to  be  an  uncommon  one,  and  to  be 
essentially  a  "  blood  disease."  Out  of  a  total  of  nine  head  of  cattle,  seven  were 
attacked  and  died  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  disease  spread  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Rutherford,  however,  states  that  he  believes  he  has  met  with  cases  occa- 
sionally both  in  Calcutta  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  at  Seebpore,*  but  that 
these  cases  were  of  a  sporadic  character,  and  did  not  spread.  Mr.  Ladd  recog- 
nised the  disease  at  the  Exhibition  on  its  first  appearance  as  the  same  his  cattle 
had  been  affected  with  two  years  previously,  and  warned  Mr.  Floyd  of  its  infec- 
tious nature,  and  advised  him  to  remove  his  cattle  at  once  ;'  but  the  warning  came 
too  late.  These  circumstances  are  of  practical  importance,  as  they  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  Calcutta  Epizootic  of  1864  was  really  not,  as  was  generally  believed,  a 
new  disease,  although  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assert  that  it  had  been  pre- 
viously known  as  an  Epizootic. 

Having  thus  fully  given  the  symptoms  characterising  the  Calcutta  Epizootic 
of  1864,  we  proceed  to  remark  upon  other  Epizootics  which  have  been  rife  of 
late  years  in  different  portions  of  this  country ;  and  we  shall  be  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, from  the  information  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  chief  officers  of 
extensive  districts,  that  a  disease  similar  to,  probably  identical  to,  that  we  have 
described  has  been  long  known  under  other  denominations  in  India,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  at  least  two  distinct  Epizootics  are  and  have  been  ot 
frequent  occurrence.  To  quote  extensively  from  the  reports  which  have  been 
submitted  would  be  to  lengthen  this  paper  to  an  inconvenient  and  unnecessary 
extent.  The  correspondence  has  already  been  published  in  the  supplement  to 
the  **  Calcutta  Gazette"  of  12th  March  1864,  We  propose,  therefore,  to  extract 
only  briefly  from  these  letters,  premising  that  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
in  all  the  descriptions  given,  so  much  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
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similar  Epizootics  have  been  recognised  in  various  district^  aad  appear 
to  be  equally  fatal  in  all.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  other  and  different 
Epizootics  which  may  have  been  confounded  with  thoae  described ;  but  we  have, 
we  believe,  ample  evidence  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  two  distinct 
highly  fatal  and  infectious  Epizootics  have  been  described  in  these  reports 
with  considerable  accuracy.  One  of  these  is  the  same  as  the  Calcutta  Epizootic 
of  1864.  The  other  is  of  a  different  character,  but  also  well  known  in  Calcutta. 
The  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  submitted  comprise  a  large  portion 
of  the  Madras  Presidency  and  nearly  all  of  Bengal,  viz.,  Burdwan,  Nuddea, 
Rajshahye  Paina,  Chittagong,  Bhaugulpore,  Dacca,  Cuttack,  Assam,  Chota 
Kagpore,  Cachar,  Darjeeling ;  and  were  the  enquiry  extended  to  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  it  is  believed  that  reports  simikr  to  those 
submitted  by  the  Bengal  officers  would  be  furnished,  and  Mr.  Floyd's  state- 
ment, founded  upon  information  given  him  by  natives  belongino  to  the  North- 
West,  that  similar  disease  has  been  for  years  known  there,  would  receive  con- 
firmation. 

When  it  is  home  in  mind  that  the  various  reports  above  alluded  to  are  each 
an  analysis  of  many  reports  furnished  by  the  magistrates  attached  to  the  several 
districts  in  the  extensive  divisions  mentioned,  we  should  h  priori  expect  to  find 
a  great  variety  of  description  and  not  a  little  actual  inaccuracy:  such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  and  we  believe  that  the  general  similarity  of  these  reports  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  natives,  as  a  rule,  describe  all  Epizootics,  or  Cattle  Plagues, 
as  Small-pox, — Ghootee  or  Bussunt ;  and  this  is  particularly  exemplified  in  Mr. 
Floyd's  memorandum.  He  says,  speaking  of  his  cow  that  he  had  handed  over 
to  the  natives  for  treatment,  "  they  said  she  had  the  Matha  "  (Small-pox).  Fur- 
ther, we  have  known  a  disease  attacking  numerous  heads  of  cattle  in  Calcutta, 
and  carrying  off  large  numbers,  described  as  Bussunt  or  Ghootee,  or  Small-pox. 
Under  this  name  it  was  for  years  kno^n  as  existing  amongst  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  municipality  of  this  city,  and  it  was  only  in  1861,  when  a  veterinary  sur- 
geon was,  on  our  recommendation,  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  municipal  c»ttle, 
that  the  disease  was  accurately  described  and  recognised,  not  as  a  Variola  or 
Small-pox,  but  as  a  most  alarming,  fatal,  and  highly  infectious  Epizootic^  viz., 
the  **  Eczenm  Epizootica"  or  Aphthous  Epizootic,  or  "  foot  and  mouth  disease*^ 
of  veterinary  pathologists.  It  is  this  Epizootic  which  has  been  so  universally 
described,  and  in  terms  of  extraordinary  similarity,  as  the  disease  which  has 
reckoned  its  victims  by  tens  of  thousands  throughout  India,  and  with  which 
the  Epizootic  which  appeared  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  has  been,  we  believe^ 
not  unfrequenlly  mixed  up  and  confounded.  The  two  diseases  have  many  fea- 
tures in  common,  but  they  are  entirely  different  in  their  nature.  In  ^'  Eczema 
Epizootica,"  the  animal  is  hot,  listless,  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  fever,  and  is 
lame ;  the  feet  high  up  in  tlie  cleft  of  the  hoof  istre  early  afi^ected  ;  vesicles  are 
frequently  observed  on  various  parts  of  the  l)0<iy,  especially  between  the  thighs  ; 
the  mouth  tiecomes  aflfected,  dysentery  supervenes,  and  if  allowed  to  arrive  at 
this  advanced  stage,  the  majority  die  ;  but  the  disease  if  early  recognised  is  very 
amenable  to  treatment.  From  our  own  experience,  we  believe  it  selects  the  ill- 
fed,  over-worked,  and  weakened  constitution.  Comparing  these  symptoms  with 
those  given  of  the  Calcutta  Epizootic  of  1864,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  two  diseases  have  been  confounded. 

Captain  Nelsoti  describes  the  Cattle  Disease  in  the  Madras  Presidency  thus : 
"  The  disease  in  question,  which  is  now  reducing  the  herds  by  hal^  shows  itself 
first  in  a  refusal  of  food  ;  the  ears  droop ;  the  eyes  run  water  ;  purging  commences^ 
which  in  a  few  days  becomes  a  bloody  flux ;  and  the  whole  body  is  covered  with 
pustules;  the  animal  dies  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  day?,  when  with  a  piece  of 
cloth  you  may  sweep  the  body  completely  free  of  hair  and  cuticle :  it  comes  oflp 
as  if  it  had  been  scalded."  This  descrij)tion  tallies  completely  in  certain  well- 
marked  features  with  the  symptoms  given  of  the  Calcutta  Epizootic,  but  it  clearly 
and  indisputably,  we  consider,  establishes  the  difference,  in  that  the  animal  ia 
*' covered  with  pustules,"  ficc.  Captain  Nelsou  is  describing  the  "Epizootic 
Eczema,"  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  England,  the  "  foot  and  mouth  disease," 
and  we  venture,  without  casting  the  least  disparagement  on  Captain  Nelson's 
observations,  to  hint  that,  had  the  Epizootic  he  has  so  well  described  been 
watched  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  we  should  have  learnt,  in  addition,  that  the 
feet  were  early  affected,  even  though  actual  lameness  had  not  resulted. 

Captain  Campbell,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Nowgong,  describes  an  epizootic 
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io  his  district  thus  :  "  On  referring  to  the  records  of  this  office,  I  find  that  in  the 
▼ear  1653,  from  January  to  June,  no  less  than  21,625  head  of  cattle  died. 
Ihiring  the  above  period  cholera  was  raging  to  a  great  extent,  and  carried  off 
9,060  persons  ;  consequently  the  natives  I  asked  about  it  say  it  was  the  same 
disease  that  carried  off  the  cattle.  The  symptoms  appear  to  have  been  a  swelling 
of  the  tongue,  which  protruded  fn)m  the  mouth,  great  purging,  and  the  animal 
was  generally  dead  in  two  days.  I  cannot  discover  that  there  was  any  resem- 
blance to  small-pox,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  at  Madras."  Here  we  are 
evidently  dealing  with  a  disease  distinct  from  that  described  by  C^iptain  Nelson ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  the  Calcutta  Epizootic. 

From  Jessore,  a  district  which  suffers  much  yearly  from  extensive  mortality  of 
cattle,  we  have  Mr.  Oliphant  writing  as  follows : — *'  It  (the  cattle   disease)  is 
known  by  the  name  *MardrisIitee,'  which  means  the  look  of  mother  *  Shetala,' 
the  goddess  of  small-pox;  and  the  first  symptoms  which  generally  show  them- 
selves are  a  disinclination  to  eat  food,  a  blood  colouring  of  the  urine,  and  tlie 
breaking  out  of  pustules  on    the   body;   and   these   are  followed  by  others 
mentioned  by  Captain  Nelson.*'     Mr.  Oliphant  proceeds  to  say  that  the  disease 
is  considered  fatal,  and  mentions  the  means  used  for  effecting  a  cure  or  arresting 
its  progress.     This  disease  is,  we  feel  persuaded,  "  the  Eczema   Epizootica/' 
Mr.  Oliphant,  however,  goes  on  with  his  infestigation,  and   says,  *•  There  is, 
however,  another  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country  very  similar  to  the  above,  but 
much  more  common,  called  *  Puschima,'  probably  because  it  M^as  supposed  to 
have  travelled  from  the  West,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  have  fallen  victims 
to  this  disease  within  the  last  few  years.     The  symptoms  are,  for  the  most  part> 
the  same  as  in  the  first  mentioned  disease,  with  the  exception  that  no  pustules 
are  visible  on   the  body.     The  natives,  however,  appear  to  think  that  the  two 
diseases  are  distinct,  and  that  what  Cholera  is  to  man,  Puschima  is  to  the  cattle  ; 
they  look  upon  it  as  fatal,  and  do  not  appear  to  try  any  remedy  or  cure."     Mr. 
Oliphant  states  that  owing,  as  he  is  informed,  to  the  ravages  of  this  latter  Epi- 
zootic chiefly,  the  diminution  of  cattle  in  his  district,  Jessore,  is  such  that  the 
Sice  has  risen  "ten  times  higher  than  it  was  formerly."     In  the  district  of 
urdwan.  again,  two  distinct  diseases  are  described.     The  one  as   Ghootee  or 
iSmalUpox,  the  other  is  there  also,  called  *'  Puschima,"  which  is  more  fatal  than 
the  former.     The  immediate  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  throat,  diflBcuIty  in  breathing,  enlargement  of  the  head,  and  occasionally 
of  the  stomach  also."     It  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  a  more  independent  con- 
vincing evidence  than    the  above,  that  the  two   distinct  Epizootics  we  have 
named  have  been  for  years  raging  in  one  and  the  same  district  or  locality,  and 
it  we  consider  establishes  our  view  that  the  two  Epizootics,  viz.,  the  Eczema  and 
the  Calcutta  Epizootic,  have  extensively  existed,  and  not  improbably  contempo- 
raneously, in  the  same  localities,  and  that  they  have  been  in  some  instances  con- 
founded.    The  reports  before  us  are  replete  with  similar  evidence ;  but  we  must 
be  content  with  one  further  extract  to  add  still  greater  force  to  this  opinion. 
Mr.  Jervoise  Grey,  writing  from  Sarun,  describes  a  disease  which  is  there  called 
**  Seetla"  or  *'Matha"  or  "  Chenchuck,"  and  of  which  the  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  cattle  murrain  prevailing  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  namely, 
reftisal  of  food,  running  from  the  mouth,  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  purging,  but 
pustules  are  said  to  appear  only  slightly  and  occasionally.     This,  we  are  of 
opinion,  is  the  Calcutta  disease,  and  not  the  Eczema  ''  Epizootica."     Mr.  Holna, 
a  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  Rungpore,  alludes  to  a  disease  amongst  cattle 
known  there  as  **  Gola-Har,"  the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  "  ulcerated  sore 
throat,"  for  which   no  successful  treatment  is  known.     He  also  describes  the 
Bussunt  or  Small-pox  and  "Cholera." 

Sufficient  has,  we  think,  been  advanced  to  prove  the  existence,  very  exten- 
sively throughout  India,  of  two  distinct  and  very  fatal  Epizootics ;  the  one,  we 
believe,  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Eczema  Epizootica,"  or  "  Apthous  Epizootic," 
or  '*foot  and  mouth  disease"  of  England.  The  other  is  identical  with  the  Cal- 
cutta Epizootic  of  1864,  and  which  we  have  advanced  evidence  to  show  was  no  new 
disease,  but  had  hitherto  been  either  confounded  with  other  diseases,  or  not  taken 
any  very  special  notice  of.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  6f  this  Epizootic  as  that 
of  Calcutta  of  1864,  vnthout  attempting  to  classify  it  amongst  recognised 
cattle  diseases.  We  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  disease  is  the  one 
known  in  Europe  as  the  *'  Rinderpest,"  the  Epizootic  which  for  so  many  years 
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East  has  devastated  Central  Europe,  and  from  '*  its  home  "  the  steppes  of  Russia/ 
as  again  forced  a  footing  in  England,  and  is  at  this  moment  working  out  it& 
deadly  course  amongst  the  cattle  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  last  received 
accounts  is  spreading  through  the  counties  of  England  ;  a  disease  which  in  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  both  in  England  and  France,  was 
restricted  to  a  circle,  large  indeed,  but  still  restricted,  and  could  not  possibly 
extend  itself  beyond  those  precincts.  If  our  opinion  be  correct,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  deadly  cattle  scourge  has  been  making  rapid  strides  in  this  an  eastward 
direction,  and  that  all  the  regulations  which  have  been  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  so  rigidly  enforced,  the  military  *  cordons  '  which  were  to  have  prevented, 
any  diseased  cattle  from  leaving  a  farm  or  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  had 
shown  itself,  and  the  strict  supervision  exercised  at  ports^  both  of  export  and 
import,  have  apparently  proved  futile  in  checking  the  spread  of  this  fatal 
Epizootic  in  a  westwardly  direction.  Accepting  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Professor  Symonds  and  other  leading  veterinary  authorities,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  that  the  steppes  of  Russia  is  the  home  of  this  disease,  and 
that  it  has  spread  from  thence  by  infection,  and  that  by  severe  sanitary  prohibi- 
tions its  progress  might  be  limited,  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  important 
fact  to  advance  that  this  same  disease  has  travelled  eastward  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
unchecked  by  any  sanitary  restrictions,  its  progress  has  been,  perhaps,  pro- 
portionally more  rapid  in  an  eastwardly  and  unguarded  and  unprotected 
direction  than  it  has  been  westwardly,  where  science,  backed  by  arbitrary  and 
even  despotic  government  aid,  has  been  called  in  to  check  its  march,  but  with, 
as  it  now  appears,  only  partial  success ;  it  was  checked  only,  not  turned  back ;  it 
is  raging  in  England  with  a  violence  equal  to  any  it  has  exhibited  in  India  or 
elsewhere,  and  threatens  to  bring  distress  and  disease  to  thousands.  It,  how- 
ever, must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  a  universally  admitted  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  it  is  not  at  present  believed  to  owe  its  existence  to  infection 
alone ;  it  is  held  to  be  a  true  E|)izootic  engendered  by  some  malarious,  or,  as  yet 
unknown.  Epizootic  influence,  and  in  all  probability  its  cause  will  be  found  to 
be  similar  to  all  other  Epizootics,  and  it  will  exhaust  itself  or  die  out.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  transcribe  the  symptoms,  &c.,  given  by  Professor 
Sjrmonds  and  others  of  the  Epizootic  of  Central  Europe  and  Russia,  and  which 
is  known  on  the  Continent  as  tJie  Rinderpest,  which  name  Professor  Symonds 
proposes  to  designate  it  by  in  England.  We  content  ourselves  by  asserting  that 
those  symptoms  so  closely  resemble  the  symptoms  observed  here  of  the  disease 
in  1864,  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  diseases  :  but  should  any  person  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  more  minutely 
we  would  refer  him  to  Professor  Symonds'  evidence  given  before  a  Parliamentary 
"  Committee  on  Contagious  Diseases  Bill "  and  his  "  Report  on  the  Cattle 
Plague "  :  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Renault,  Director  of  Alford,  read  before  the 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
"  Veterinarian  "  for  1867,  1868,  and  1869,  and  in  an  article  headed  "Cattle 
Plague,"  in  the  "  Veterinarian,"  July  1st  1867,  will  be  found  a  very  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rinderpest,  which  we  bad  transcribed,  but  now  exclude  from  this 
paper,  as  we  fear  extending  it  to  too  great  length.  These  articles  are  well 
worthy  the  perusal  of  those  interested  in  this  inquiry,  and  we  believe  that  the 
symptoms  described  in  the  *'  Veterinarian  "  proves  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases,  the  "  Rinderpest"  and  the  Calcutta  Epizootic  of  1864. 

It  has  been  remarked  in  England  by  Professors  Symonds,  Gamgee,  and  others 
that  the  present  English  Epizootic  is  not  only  the  **  Rinderpest,"  but  that  it  was 
known  in  England  in  1746,  and  was  ruinously  destructive  throughout  the 
country.  Existing  for  several  years  (12),  in  spite  of  the  most  stringent  sanitary 
laws,  enacted  and  rigidly  enforced  with  the  view  of  checking  its  spread,  it  was 
stated  to  have  been  then  imported  from  Holland  by  two  diseased  calves :  it  is  now 
reported  to  have  been  brought  by  foreign  cattle  into  Islington  market.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  it  is  an  imported  and  infectious  disease ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  who  insist  upon  its  originating  within  the  country,, 
and  is  not  an  imported  disease,  and  this  question  is  now  being  very  warmly 
discussed.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  symptoms  are,  however,  very  similar, 
and  admit  of  little  or  no  misunderstanding  or  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  when  it  shows  itself.  We  select,  amongst  numerous  reported 
symptoms  furnished  by  men  of  eminence,  the  following,  which   are   published 
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by  order  of  the  Privy  CounciL  The  identity  of  the  symptoms  with  those 
recorded  by  Mr.  Rutherford  in  this  paper  are  remarkable,  and  again  confirm  our 
opinioii  of  the  natnre  of  the  disease  which  we  observed  here  in  1864. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  "  Evening  Mail  "  of  7th  August  1865  : — 

"  Description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  before  referred  to. 

"  Variations  in  the  earliest  indications  of  the  disease  will  be  manifested,  these 
depending  somewhat  on  the  severity  of  the  attack,  but  more  especially  on  the 
circumstance  as  to  whether  the  digestive  or  respiratory  system  is  the  chief  focus 
of  the  malady. 

"  As  soon  as  the  affection  declares  itself,  the  animal  ceases  to  take  any  kind 
of  food,  and  in  most  cases  even  refuses  water;  rumination  is  suspended,  and  the 
animal  stands  with  its  head  drooping  and  its  ears  drawn  back.  IF  made  to 
move,  it  shows  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  frequently  staggers  as  if  about 
to  fall.  The  skin  is  hot  in  places,  and  often  remarkably  so  between  the  limbs^ 
the  hind  ones  in  particular. 

"  An  exudation  early  takes  place  from  these  parts,  and  is  succeeded  by  cracks 
and  sores.  The  hair  is  staring,  especially  along  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
shoulders,  and  back.  The  extremities  are  cold,  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  in  a  latter  stage  the  increased  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
gives  place  to  a  remarkable  coldness,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  spine. 

^*  Tears  trickle  from  the  eyes,  which  are  red  and  expressive  of  suffering,  and  a 
watery  discharge  flows  early  from  the  nostrils.  ITiere  is  a  continuous  increase 
of  these  secretions,  whidi  become  more  or  less  purulent  iu  the  advanced  state  of 
the  malady.  The  mouth  is  hot,  red,  and  ^  inflamed,'  often  presenting  here  and 
there  raw-lookinj^f  spot9,  especially  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lips  and  along  the 
roof.  The  breath  is  fetid.  The  respiration  is  increased,  and  generally  accom- 
panied with  a  moan  in  the  advanced  stages.  A  slight  cough  is  also  present  in 
some  instances.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  weak,  and  scarcely  to  be  felt,  excepting 
at  the  heart,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

"  The  bowels  are  sometimes  torpid  at  the  outset,  but  diarrhoea  leading;  to 
dysentery  mostly  follows ;  the  evacuations  being  slimy,  liquid,  and  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood.  Tenesmus  is  likewise  present  as  a 
rule.  Slight  tremors  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  thighs  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  some  cases,  and  so  also  is  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  skin 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  In  milch  cows  the  secretion  of  milk  is  quickly 
arrested,  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  quantity  taking  place  as  one  of  the 
early  indications  x>f  the  attack.  As  the  disease  advances  towards  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, the  prostration  of  the  vital  powers  becomes  more  marked ;  the  breathing 
^ort,  quick,  and  more  painful,  the  alvine  evacuations  more  fetid  and  more  sHmy, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  deathly  cold.  The  animal  will  sometimes  sink  as 
early  a^  12  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  but  in  many  cases  the 
disease  will  be  protracted  to  the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  occasionally  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day. 

'*  The  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease  is  found  to  vary,  the  majority  of 
animals  sickening  on  the  tenth  day  after  exposure  to  the  infection ;  but  some 
have  been  attacked  on  tlie  seventh  day." 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than  the  above  description,  tallying  almost 
verbatim  with  those  we  have  given  of  the  symptoms  of  the  Calcutta  Epizootic. 
The  diseases  are,  we  consider,  one  and  the  same,  Mr.  Rutherford's  memoran 
dum  was  written  15  months  since;  Mr.  Floyd's  10  months  since;  the  symptoms 
just  copied  from  the  *'  Evening  Mail  '*  not  two  months  ago ;  and  Mr.  Greenhill, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  disease,  and  has  treated  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  gives  a  similar  description. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  trace  the  roads  by  which  this  Epizootic  has 
spread  itself  over  the  Old  World,  and  doubtless  ere  long  we  shall  ransack  its 
origin  and  spread  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  origin  and  spread  of  Epidemic 
Cholera  has  been  investigated  and  made  known.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
'  the  cattle  disease  which  devastated  Egypt  broke  out  in  that  country  a  few  weeks 
after  its  disappearance  here,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  **  TRmes "  that  that 
Epizootic  carried  off  no  less  than  1,700,000  head  of  cattle. — ("  Evening  Mail," 
7th  August.) 

Mr.  Rutherford  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  a  great  number — with  one 

w  two  exceptions— all  of  his  cases,  and  he  lias  kindly  placed  his  notes  at  out 
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disposal*;  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  are  prosecuting  the  subject. 
He  remarks :  "  The  principal  changes  were  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  tract.  The  tongue  in  all  cases  is  swollen,  particularly  towards  its 
base,  and  throughout  its  whole  substance  I  observed  effusion  into  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  muscular  substance.  The  superior  investing  membrane  in  all  cases 
was  separated  from  the  substance  of  the  tongue  by  effusion,  was  very  much 
thickened,  and  was  covered  with  a  thick  viscid  fetid  secretion,  or  products  of 
inflammation,  apparently  muco-purulent.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
was  similarly  inflamed,  and  presented  the  same  characters,  being  thickened  and 
covered  with  a  greyish  exudation.  In  all  cases  these  appearances  extended 
into  the  nasal  passages,  producing  throughout  appearances  somewhat  modified 
towards  the  nostrils.  In  some  cases  small  abrasions  were  observed  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  I  noted  the  fact  of  immense  quantities  of  small  bodies, 
resembling  the  ova  of  flies,  covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  nares 
and  pharynx.  In  most  cases  the  inflammatory  signs  were  traceable  into  the 
larynx,  and  thence  more  or  less  modified  into  the  trachea,  seldom  further.  From 
the  pharynx  the  appearances  above  noted  were  to  be  easily  traced  along  the 
oesophagus  into  the  first  and  second  stomachs  and  into  the  third  stomach  ;  here, 
in  many  cases,  the  food  was  found  caked  as  hard  as  in  the  disease  known  at 
home  as  '  Fardel  bound/  This  appearance  is  owing  to  the  non-swallowing  of 
fluids,  the  arrest  of  secretion  and  functions  of  the  third  stomach.  In  all  cases 
the  fourth  or  true  stomach  was  very  seriously  afiected  ;  it  was  generally  empty, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  variously-coloured  liquid  ;  the  mucous  coat  red,  in 
patches,  dark  red,  swollen  and  thickened,  and  very  easily  detached  from  the  . 
muscular  coat.  In  many  cases  bile  was  plentiful  in  the  stomach,  as  also  in  the 
duodenum,  which  intestine,  with  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  was  affected  similarly 
as,  but  more  intensely  than,  the  stomach  ;  ulcerated  patches  were  frequently  met 
with,  but  never  any  deep  ulcers,  but  rather  rough,  irregular-edged  depressions 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  with  dark  red  circumferences.  The  large  intestines 
were  generally  empty  and  but  slightly  afiected,  with  the  exception  of  the  rectum, 
which  generally  exhibited  signs  of  great  irritation.  The  liver  was  in  all  cases 
highly  congested,  and  even  enlarged.  The  kidneys  and  other  viscera  were  in  no 
wise  afiected.     The  blood  was  in  a  grumous  state." 

Mr.  Greenhill  also  made  post-mortem  examinations  of  very  numerous  cases 
which  came  under  his  observation  and  treatment,  and  he  gives  the  following  as 
the  chief  and  most  important  of  the  diseased  appearances  noted  : — "The  back 
part  of  ihe  tongue  and  throat  infiamed  ;  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  air 
passages  inflamed ;  heart  soft  in  texture ;  liver  congested,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  stomach  greatly  inflamed,  with  patches  of  a  dark  purple  hue,  and  abrasions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  all  along  the  alimentary  canal.  The  rectum,  for  about 
three  feet  from  the  anus,  inflamed  and  studded  with  black  patches.  The  large  in- 
testines healthy ;  kidneys  healthy." 

These  post-mortem  appearances  correspond  in  many  respects,  and  indeed,gene- 
rally,  with  those  met  with  by  Professor  Simonds,  and  described  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  before  alluded  to.  They  indicate  a  typhoid 
or  "  enteric"  condition,  and  bear  out,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  idea  that 
has  been  advanced,  tliat  this  disease  is  a  "  typhoid  fever." 

To  those  who  have  read  the  reports  and  evidence  of  Professor  Simonds,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Veterinarian,  on  the  Rinderpest,"  also  the  reports  furnished  by  the 
commissioners  and  magistrates  throughout  Bengal  of  the  cattle  diseases  observed 
in  their  several  districts,  especially  noticed  in  this  paper,  our  own  remarks  regard- 
ing the  Calcutta  Epizootic  of  1864,  and  the  recent  accounts  of  the  disease  now 
raging  in  England,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  learn  our  complete 
inability  to  recommend  with  confidence  any  one  particular  treatment  as  likely  to 
be  generally  attended  with  successful  results.  We  have  already  recorded  the 
almost  universal  fatality  amongst  all  the  cattle  submitted  to  treatment.  At  one 
period  every  case  died,  but  towards  the  decline  of  the  Epizootic  many  cases  did 
well.  Some  of  these  exhibited  the  disease  in  a  marked  form,  but  by  great  care 
and  attention  made  a  slow,  tedious,  but  at  length  complete  recovery;  and 
from  these  we  may  be  permitted  to  recommend  a  course  of  treatment  which,  in 
mild  cases,  will  be  found  to  be  generally  successful,  and  certainly  worthy  of  trial 
in  even  the  most  hopeless.  We  would  venture  to  hope,  also,  that  as  the  nature 
of  the  disease  is  more  minutely  investigated,  and  its  pathology  understood,  a 
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corresponding  adyance  will  be  made  in  its  treatment,  and  this,  we  feel  persuaded, 
will  ere  long  be  the  result  of  the  general  discussion  and  deep  interest  the 
disease  is  at  present  commanding  in  England. 

It  would  be  of  no  practical  utility  our  relating  the  modes  of  treatment  which 
have  from  time  to  time,  and  in  difl^rent  places,  been  adopted  by  the  natives  of 
this  country.  The  result  of  such  treatments  has  been  generally  utterly  ineffica- 
cious, based,  as  they  frequently  are,  upon  superstition.  "  Poojahs,"  with  some, 
rice  grown  at  Juggemauth,  raw  fish,  and  the  dried  tongues  of  tigers  and  leopards 
with  others,  have  had,  and  continue  to  remain,  on  trial.  More  rational  and 
consistent  measures  have,  however,  been  in  many  instances  adopted ;  such  as  the 
removal  of  infected  cattle,  cleanliness,  fumigating  infected  cow  sheds,  and  the 
giving  of  nutritious  non-stimulating  food  and  fresh  wholesome  grass,  also 
stimiQating  drugs ;  but  the  same  story  is  told  by  all —  treatment  is  inefficacious, 
and  to  quote  any  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  allowed  to  be  of  little  value,  would 
be  simply  filling  this  paper  with  certainly  many  curiosities  of  native  and  even 
European  treatment  of  diseased  cattle,  but  can  be  of  no  practical  utility. 

To  give,  however,  the  treatment  adopted,  in  some  cases  with  success,  will,  we 
consider,  be  of  much  practical  assistance,  not  to  that  portion  of  the  pubUc  only 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  this  important  subject,  but  also  to  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  who  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  disease  almost,  if  not  wholly,  incurable.  We  might  quote  many 
cases  of  successful  treatment,  but  the  following  will  exemplify  sufficiently  the 
treatment  which  we  would  advocate.  The  two  cases  subjoined,  were  treated  by 
Mr.  Greenhill.  We  watched  these,  and  we  can  safely  affirm  that  they  were  well 
marked  and  almost  hopeless  cases  of  the  diseftse. 

Case  I.,  by  Mr.  Greenhill. — *^  10th  April,  1864,  called  to  see  a  cow  of  Mr. 
J.  Stalkartt,  of  Howrah.  The  cow  was  in  off  place,  having  been  separated  from 
the  others  by  the  owner.  I  found  the  cow  with  a  young  calf  by  her  side  about 
six  weeks  old  ;  the  cow's  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  coat  staring,  breathing  increased, 
mouth  and  breath  fetid  ;  a  quantity  of  saliva  dropping  from  the  mouth  ;  the  saliva 
was  of  a  thick  sticky  character  ;  eyes  rather  dull.  Ordered  the  cow  and  calf  to 
the  hospital.  Purging  had  not  commenced  when  I  first  saw  the  cow.  Gave 
spirit  of  nitre  ether  six  ounces,  aromatic  spirit  of*  ammonia  two  drachms. 
On  the  11th,  cow  worse;  eyes  sunk  in  her  head,  breathing  increased, 
purging  greatly,  black  in  colour  and  fetid,  with  slime  coming  after  the  foecal 
matter  had  passed,  lying  down  a  good  deal,  the  head  protruded  straight;  gave 
opium  one  dmchm,  camphor  one  drachm,  with  gruel ;  towards  night  the  cow 
seemed  a  little  better,  but  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  her  calf;  repeated  the 
medicine.  On  12th,  purging  less,  cow  easier,  breath  fetid;  gave  spirit  nitric 
ether  six  ounces,  gentian  four  drachms,  aromatic  ^irit  of  ammonia  two 
drachms,  in  gruel.  Calf  taken  the  same  as  the  mother;  with  great  trouble 
we  gave  it  food.  Night,  cow  better  ;  gave  gentian  and  ginger  half  ounce  each, 
with  one  drachm  camphor,  in  gruel ;  gave  calf  gruel ;  calf,  unless  roused,  would 
lay  in  one  place.  On  the  13th,  cow  this  morning  oassing  large  quantities  of 
blood,  but  the  foecal  matter  better  in  colour,  and  tne  fetid  smell  not  so  great ; 
calf  worse  ;  gave  cow  two  bottles  of  beer,  with  two  drachms  of  gentian  and  two 
drachms  of  ginger.  At  2  p.m.,  cow  for  first  time  notices  calf,  and  inclines  to  pick 
green  grass;  calf  worse.  Night,  cow  easier;  dung  of  better  colour,  and  less 
purging;  gave  gruel,  with  beer.  On  the  14th,  cow  better;  calf  dead;  dung 
brighter  in  colour ;  purging  stopped ;  no  more  blood  passed ;  dull  about  the 
eyes ;  gave  beer,  with  gruel ;  1  p.  m.,  gave  beer  gruel ;  6  p.  m.,  cow  breathing 
hard,  lung  affected,  cough  dry  ;  blistered  sides  with  croton  oil  and  turpentine ; 
gave  opii  one  drachm,  tartar  emetic  two  drachms.  On  the  15th,  dressed  blisters^ 
gave  gruel;  breathing  easier,  and  brighter  about  the  eyes;  purging  setting  in 
again ;  gave  camphor  and  gentian  each  two  drachms,  and  opium  one  drachm,  in 
gruel ;  1  p.  m.,  gave  gruel  again  ;  cow  appeared  easier ;  6  p.  m.,  purging  less ; 
gave  gruel.  On  16th,  cow  better  and  brighter,  purging  stopped,  breathing  less  ; 
dressed  sides^  gave  gruel ;  cow  picks  a  little  Australian  hay  for  the  first  time. 
On  17th,  cow  better ;  dung  bright  in  colour,  but  still  fetid ;  gave  gruel ;  eats  a 
little  dry  hay  and  green  grass.  The  cow  from  this  time  had  no  bad  symptoms, 
and  was  discharged  cured. 

Case  II. — ^A  white  bullock  entered  in  April  11th.     Coat  staring,  large  dis- 
cbarge from  mouth  and  nose,  breathing  ^uick  and  fetid,  dung  of  a  blackish 
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colour;  gave  epsom  salts  one  pound,  powder  of  capsicum  one  ounce,  turpentine 
four  ounces,  and  grueL  On  12th,  bullock  purged,  smell  fetid,  dull  in  coat; 
breathing  slightly  decreased  ;  flow  of  saliva  from  mouth,  and  discharge  from  nose 
less ;  gave  camphor  one  drachm,  spirit  nitre  ether  six  ounces,  aromatis  spirit  of 
ammonia  two  drachms;  1  p.  m.,  gave  gruel ;  bullock  dull,  purgiug  lots  of  mucus 
and  small  quantities  of  blood,  and  very  fetid  ;  6  p.  m.,  purging  less  ;  bullock 
dull;  gave  ginger  and  gentia  of  each  two  drachms,  with  beer  in  gruel.  On  13th, 
bowels  more  healthy,  less  fetid ;  eyes  brighter,  less  fever ;  gave  camphor  one 
drachm^  nitrate  of  potass  two  ounces,  in  beer  gruel ;  1  p.m.,  gave  gruel ;  looking 
better,  but  not  feeding;  6  p.m.,  purging  stopped;  dung  healthy  in  colour;  eats 
nothing.  On  14th, bullock  better;  eyes  brighter ;  breathing  little  harder ;  breath 
less  fetid,  dung  rather  hard  but  healthy,  refuses  all  food  ;  gave  beer  gruel,  lays 
down  with  head  straight  out  and  groans  a  little  ;  1  p.  m.,  gave  tartar  emetic  two 
drachms,  nitre  two  ounces,  ginger  one  ounce ;  6  p*  m.,  dung  healthy  in  colour,  but 
hard ;  eats  nothing;  gave  epsom  salts  two  ounces,  camphor  two  drachms,  powder 
capsicum  two  drachms.  On  16th,  bullock  not  so  well,  breathing  greatly  increased ; 
blistered  both  side?  with  croton  oil  and  turpentine;  gave  tartar  emetic  one  drachm, 
nitre  two  ounces,  turpentine  two  ounces  in  gruel;  1  p.  m,,  no  better,  blister  upsetting 
the  animal:  6  p.ii.,  the  same;  gave  gruel.  On  16th,  blisters  taken,  dressed; 
breathing  easier  but  grunting  ;  bowels  well  opened  but  not  much  purged ;  a 
quantity  of  gas  passing  off  from  intestine ;  gave  assafoetida  two  drachms,  powder 
capsicum  one  drachm,  camphor  one  drachm  ;  1  p.  m.,  easier  ;  gave  gruel ;  looking 
about;  left  off  grunting;  6  p.m.  gave  beer  grueL  On  17th,  dressed  blisters; 
bullock  looking  better  ;  coat  smoothed,  eyes  brighter  and  fuller,  breathing  easier, 
beginning  for  first  time  to  pick  Australian  hay.  This  bullock  had  no  relapse 
from  this  time,  and  with  nursing  and  good  feeding  completely  recovered." 

These  two  cases  exemplify  the  mode  of  treatment  which  in  Mr.  Greenhiirs 
hands  has  been  most  successful,  and  under  which  he  has  saved  about  60  per 
cent.  Mr.  Rutherford  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  summary  of  his  treat 
nient: — **  Many  of  the  cases,  in  fact  all,  that  I  admitted  into  hospital  were  put 
into  cool,  airy,  and  thoroughly  healthy  boxes.  My  earliest  cases  were  treated,  if 
purging  was  present,  with  brandy  and  tincture  opii  (laudanum),  and  on  relief 
being  given,  this  was  followed  by  frequent  doses  of  quinine,  brandy,  and  ammonia, 
in  different  forms  :  invariably  the  purging  returned,  and  as  invariably  sinking 
and  death.  At  one  gentleman's  request,  and  on  consideration  of  his  theory  of 
the  disease,  I  opened  the  skin,  made  wounds,  and  injected  and  inserted  on  sponge, 
infusion  of  quassia ;  the  result  was,  death  in  the  two  or  three  cases  experimented 
on.  Different  mixtures  were  applied  to  the  head  to  keep  the  flies  off;  such  as  . 
those  of  camphor,  turpentine,  cresote,  and  tar  water.  One  case,  that  of  a  very 
fine  young  Devon  bull,  recently  imported,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
peculiarly  violent,  I  had  removed  to  a  large  airy  box,  and  at  once  gave  a  mixture 
containing  the  liquor  ammonia  acetas,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (epsom  salts), 
inserted  a  seton  on  each  side  of  the  throat  and  fixed  his  spine,  and  twice  a  day 
applied  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
pharynx ;  he  had  large  quantities  of  gTuel  poured  down  his  throat,  and 
stimulants  of  every  description  ;  and  also  Donovan's  solution  of  arsenic  was 
administered  ;  this  medicine  was  also  given  in  several  other  cases,  and  with  no 
satisfactory  results.  This  animal,  like  all  treated  at  this  period,  died.  In 
March  the  disease  became  more  amenable  to  t!reatment,  as  it  was  also  be- 
coming lessened  in  intensity  and  in  numbers  of  animals  attacked,  and  from 
this  period  cases  did  recover.  One  case  especially  is  deserving  of  notice. 
A  cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cockerell,  of  Allipore,  which  had  the  disease  in 
a  well  marked  form,  aad  from  the  precautions  I  adopted  for  the  protection 
of  the  other  cattle  in  his  homestead,  the  disease  did  not  extend.  The  treat- 
ment adopted  in  this  case,  stimulating  the  throat  both  internally  and  externally 
daily ;  administration  of  large  and  repeated  doses  of  camphor,  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  nitrate  of  potass,  or  nitre  and  bhang,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  whey  to 
form  a  drench,  and  the  diet  such  as  she  would  herself  select.  I  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  many  cases  from  the  total  suspension  of  rumination,  and  from 
3ie  affected  condition  of  the  third  stomach,  preventing  the  free  and  absolute 
passage  of  medicines  administered  into  the  system  I  had  to  puncture  the  j^ rumen 
in  many  instances  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  gas  generated  in  the  decomposition 
of  undigested  food ;  in  some  cases  I  passed  a  tube  into  the  stomach,  which 
allowed  the  escape  of  gas  as  fast  as  it  formed,  and  by  meai^  of  which  I  could 
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pour  in  stimulants  with  the  view  of  rousing  the  rumen  into  action.  I  am  satis- 
fied, from  the  results  of  my  latter  cases,  that  the  most  effectual  treatment  con- 
sists in  mild  laxatives,  combined  with  powerful  diffusible  stimulants,  and 
particularly,  counter-irritation,  by  setoning  and  blistering  over  the  right  side, 
especially  towards  the  false  ribs.  Setons  tp  the  region  of  the  throat  I  also 
recommend,  and  supporting  the  strength  with  the  best  and  most  nutritious  diet  in 
a  liquid  form.  There  are  many  things  which  will  suggest  themselves  in  special 
cases  to  the  observer." 

"  In  many  cases  I  noticed  great  relief  obtained  from  sponging  the  body  frequently 
with  vinegar  and  water.  I  think  there  is  great  diflBculty  tn  pointing  out  a  remedy 
within  the  means  of  the  poor  class  of  native  cattle  owners,  unless  they  confine 
themselves  to  preventive  measures,  and  to  the  use  of  native  purging  medicines^ 
combined  aromatics  and  stimulants." 

Mr.  Floyd  has  advocated  the  employment  of  turpentine  and  linseed,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  ^Calcutta  epizootic  this  treatment  was  most  efiicacious  where  it 
was  tried.  It  is  one  that  we  believe  might  be  more  extensively  and  with  much 
confidence  again  carried  out ;  it  is  certainly  well  worthy  of  triat  being  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

We  may  give  the  following  as  the  general  indications  of  treatment  to  be 
followed : — 

I.—  Placing  the  patient  in  a  well-ventilated  open  place,  with  plenty  of  clean 
straw,  a  dry  flooring,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

II. — Aperients  and  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia,  ether,  camphor, 
the  nitrate  of  potass,  and  sedatives  of  which  the  Cannabis  indica  (Indian  hemp, 
or  Bhang),  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  in  this  country  the  most  readily 
commanded. 

III. — Counter-irritants,  such  as  turpentine  and  croton  oil  embrocations,  setons 
smeared  with  some  stimulants,  especially  croton  oil,  as  being  quick  in  its  action, 
and  these  may  be  applied  to  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  chest,  and  especially  over 
the  right  side  and  region  of  the  liver. 

IV. — Nutritious  and  even  stimulating  dreohes,  gruel  made  with  beer,  arrow 
root,  linseed,  and  even  alcohol  or  ether,  may  be  mixed  occasionally  with  these 
drenches,  and  fresh  green  fodder  or  any  fresh  wholesome  food,  whenever  the  animal 
shows  a  disposition  to  pick  any. 

V. — Sponging  the  body,  especially  the  head,  nares  and  around  the  eyes,  with 
cooling  washes,  such  as  vinegar  and  water,  which  will  give  a  feeling  of  relief 
and  coolness,  and  tar  water  or  kerosine  may  be  employed  with  the  view  of 
keeping  off  the  flies  which  swarm  about  the  diseased  animal. 

VI.— Supporting  the  strength  in  every  possible  way  during  convalescence.' 

To  those  conversant  with  the  treatment  of  cattle,  the  above  record  of  cases  and 
indications  for  treatment  of  the  disease  are  ample ;  but  to  many  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  a  professional  man,  or  even  of  obtaining  the  remedies 
we  have  mentioned  at  once,  a  few  plain  directions  may  be  of  value,  and  the 
ingredients  we  select  are  to  be  procured  in  almost  every  bazaar  in  the  country. 

In  the  first  stage  the  following  may  be  given  as  an  aperient  drench  : — 

Epsom  salts  eight  ounces,  common  salt  eight  ounces,  powdered  ginger,  or 
pepper,  or  any  aromatic  stimulant,  one  to  three  ounces,  mixed  up  in  conjee  water, 
or  plain  water,  and  given  as  a  drench.  At  the  same  time  employ  hot  water 
fomentations  to  the  throat,  or  stronger  counter-irritants.  If  the  premonitory 
symptoms  are  severe,  turpentine  six  ounces,  croton  oil  one  ounce,  is  a  sharp  and 
effectualcounter-irritant,  and,  if  procurable,  ammonia;  the  strong  liquid  may  be 
added,  and  this  rubbed  in  over  the  fences,  the  chest,  the  right  side  over  the  liver, 
and  along  the  spine. 

The  bowels  having  been  acted  upon,  the  next  object  is  to  sustain  the  vital 
powers  and  stamina,  and  sedatives  combined  with  direct  stimulants  should  be 
given  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  following  will  be  found  useful : — Camphor 
one  ounce,  bhang  four  ounces  (any  preparation  of  Cannibis  indica,  but  that  met 
with  and  sold  in  the  bazaar  answers  very  well),  carbonate  of  ammonia  four 
drachms,  brandy  one  pint,  given  in  a  quart  of  water,  or  when  procurable,  whey. 

When  the  dysenteric  symptoms  supervene,  we  can  only  recommend  a  steady 
exhibition   of  gruel  and   mucilaginous  drinks  and   stimulants;    the    so-called. 

28.  c  2  astringents. 
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astringents^  kino  chalk,  &c.»  have  not  been  found  sufficiently  successful  in  their 
action  to  warrant  our  recommending  them  for  trial. 

A  strons;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  scruple  to  the  ounce,  should  be  applied 
to  the  swollen  tongue,  and  as  far  down  the  fauces  as  practicable  ;  if  this  is  not 
obtainable,  sponging  the  tongue  and  fauces  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  will 
be  of  service. 

Where  expense  is  not  an  object,  we  would  surest  a  trial  of  large  doses  of 
quinine  and  ipecacuanha:  the  treatment  has  not  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
tried  ;  but  the  wonderful  influence  the  latter  drug  exercises  in  the  human  subject 
in  cases  of  dysentery  with  hepatic  complication,  and  having  here  before  us  a 
disease  which  runs  rapidly  into  a  deadly  dysentery,  induces  us  to  suggest  a  trial  of 
this  remedy ;  it  should  be  resorted  to  on  the  first  appearance  of  dysenteric  purging, 
at  the  same  time  we  would  perseveringly  administer  stimulants,  nutritious 
drenches,  and  counter-irritants.    , 

The  above  comprises  all  we  have  to  suggest  as  regards  the  therapeutic  or  reme- 
dial measures  which  are  likely  to  b  of  service ;  and  admitting  a  loss  of  even  90 
per  cent,  of  cattle  treated,  and  which  is  certainly  taking  the  highest  possible  ratio, 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  towards  the  decline  of  the  epizootic  the  cases  which 
came  under  review  were  milder  and  more  amenable  to  treatment,  until  we  find 
Mr.  Greenhill  returning  a  ratio  of  at  least  50  cures  per  100  treated,  we  are  justi- 
fied,  we  consider,  in  urging  a  full  trial  of  the  remedial  measures  we  have  above 
given,  and  in  encouraging  all  who  may  unfortunately  be  visited  by  this  disease  to 
patiently  and  perseveringly  carry  out  the  measures  we  have  recommended,  and 
not  to  be  disheartened  at  even  repeated  failures.  We  cannot  hold  out  prospects 
of  great  success ;  but  we  believe  that  many  ,valuable  cattl^  will  be  saved  by 
attention  to  the  rules  we  have  laid  down.  We  would  most  certainly  not  recom- 
mend the  wholesale  slaughtering  of  cattle  which  our  countrymen  inEngland  appear 
to  have  so  universally,  and,  as  we  think,  unadvisedly  recommended  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  but  which,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has  received  a  check. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  an  extract  from  one  of  the  many  able  and 
practical  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  London  ^'  Times ;"  it  gives  encou- 
ragement, and  is  replete  with  practical  common  sense  :  "  What  strikes  us  most 
is  the  facility  with  which  farmers  and  veterinary  surgeons  abandon  themselves  to 
despair,  so  lar  as  regards  all  hope  of  successful  treatment,  and  resort  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  prohibition  and  destruction.  We  could  do  this,  of  course,  if 
we  were  the  merest  savages,  ready  to  believe  a  demon  had  passed  over  our  cattle, 
and  glad  to  fall  back  on  our  yams  and  plantains ;  but  we  are  rather  better  than 
savages,  and  we  profess  to  have  some  power  over  the  diseases  of  man  and  beast. 
It  is  a  very  humbling  confession  that  is  made  by  our  medical  authorities  when 
they  tell  us  to  kill  at  once,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.**  "  All  our 
epidemics,  from  cholera  and  small-pox  down  to  scarlatina,  measles,  and  the 
common  influenza,  do  much  less  mischief  under  some  treatments  than  others.'' — 
{See  "  Evening  Mail"  of  August  21st.)  Such  opinions,  backed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  experience  has  proved  their  truth  and  value,  incite  us  to  be  up  and 
doing,  to  use  our  skill,  and  observation  and  experience,  to  our  utmost  ability  to 
combat  the  dire,  but  by  no  means  universally  fatal,  disease,  which  is  apparently 
extending  itself  over  every  country  of  the  world. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  thus  far  to  the  purely  therapeutic  and  remedial 
measures  to  be  enforced  in  cases  of  actual  disease.  There  yet  remains  an  even 
more  important  branch  of  the  subject  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  the  prevention  of  the 
disease,  and  the  checking  it  when  once  it  has  shown  itself  in  a  district,  village  or 
homestead.  To  fully  enunciate  our  views  on  this  most  important  subject,  would 
carry  us  far  into  the  recognized  and  admitted  rules  of  general  hygiene,  a  science 
which  of  late  has  become  generally  studied,  and  which  is  working  out  much 
practical  good.  Without  asserting  that  fresh  air,  fresh  pure  water,  absolute 
cleanliness,  wholesome  and  properly  proportioned  food,  and  a  regulation  of 
temperature  will,  combined,  form  a  complete  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  all 
diseases  of  a  malarious  or  epizootic  nature,  we  are  yet  justified  in  advancing  the 
opinion  that  these,  which  may  be  not  incorrectly  termed  the  foundation  of 
hygiene,  will  so  modify  and  dilute,  if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expression,  the 
epizootic  ''influence"  or  poison,  that  the  disease  will  be  of  comparatively 
insignificant  importance  and  danger.  In  proof  of  this  we  adduce  the  numerous 
instances  whicJi  have  already  been  brought  to  notice  of  dairies  in  London  having 
wholly  escaped  the  epizootic  there,  owing  to  their  advanced  hygienic  state, 
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whilst  others  in  their  immediate  vicinity  have  beea  actually  swept  away.  Too 
great  stress  cannot  therefore  be  laid  on  these  points  as  protective  against 
epizootic  disease;  but  should  the  disease  effect  an  inroad,  the  question  of  how 
to  check  its  further  spread  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance.  Prompt  and 
complete  separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  affected  and  suspected  cattle  is  to  be 
enforced.  To  effect  this  it  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  still  healthy 
cattle  should  be  removed  to  another  and  an  untainted  spot,  or  the  diseased  animal 
taken  to  some  plate  especially  set  aside  for  its  reception  and  treatment.  The 
latter  will  be  the  more  generally  feasible  plan ;  but,  when  it  is  practicable  to 
remove  the  unaffected  cattle,  we  believe  this  proceeding  the  more  likely  to  be 
successful  in  checking  the  disease ;  this  may,  however,  involve  constant  change, 
and  thus  render  its  being  fully  carried  out  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  im- 
practicable. 

In  the  Mofussil,  where  occasionally  almost  unlimited  space  is  at  command, 
this  course  should,  we  think,  be  insisted  upon ;  early  separation,  however,  is 
absolutely  to  be  carried  out,  and  not  only  of  the  animals  themselves,  but  of  everv 
article  they  have  come  in  contact  with  that  can  be  removed ;  and  fixtures  must 
be  at  once  and  thoroughly  disinfected.  Straw,  dung,  hay,  troughs,  and  such 
like,  should  be  removed,  burnt  or  disinfected ;  the  stall  in  which  the  animal 
stood  should  not  be  again  used,  but  thoroughly  cleansed  out  and  disinfected  ; 
and  it  would  be  well  were  some  cheap  disinfectant  sprinkled  over  the  stalls  ^con- 
taining the  healthy  cattle ;  night  and  morning  a  small  quantity  of  McDougalFs 
disinfecting  powder  might  be  dusted  lightly  over  the  stalls  and  sheds.  Mr. 
Murray,  in  a  letter  to  the  *^Times,'*  says  he  has  long  adopted  this  course  in  his  stalls 
at  Manchester  with  excellent  result,  and  "the  cost  does  not  exceed  one 
penny  per  week  per  horse."  All  animals  dying  should  be  buried  without  a 
moment's  delay,  not  skinned  ;  and.no  animal  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the 
burial  ground  until  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  last  interment. 

Although  in  the  epizootic  of  Calcutta  condition  appeared  to  be  no  protection, 
yet,  as  a  general  rule,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  poor,  ill-fed,  and  dirty  cattle 
more  susceptible,  and  their  physical  state  should  be  improved  as  far  as  possible. 

The  question  of  inoculation  has  been  mooted,  and  by  some  the  experiment  has 
been  strongly  urged ;  we  learn  that  it  was  tried  in  100  cases  on  the  Continent, 
and  that  all  died. — {See  "  Veterinarian'*  of  1857,  page  627,  a  Report  of  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture  of  France). 

There  are  accounts  also  of  its  having  been  tried  in  Africa  and  Australia,  and 
with  success ;  but,  so  for  as  we  leam,  not  for  the  disease  we  have  been  treating 
of,  but  for  "  pleuro-pneumonia/'  and  we  believe  the  two  epizootics  have  been 
not  unfrequently  confounded.  Should  the  disease  again  appear,  the  practice  of 
inoculation  may  be,  and  will  be,  here  tried,  and  the  results  made  known.  It 
would  be  most  hazardous  to  recommend  the  experiment,  except  as  an  experi* 
ment,  and  one  on  which  we  are  quite  unable  at  present  to  risk  an  opinion. 

We  would  suggest  that  wherever  there  are  large  gatherings  of  cattle,  as  at 
some  of  our  large  fairs  and  agricultural  exhibitions,  a  veterinary  surgeon  should 
be  officially  appointed  to  inspect  all  cattle  brought  to  these  places,  and  any  cattle 
suffering  from  any  disease  should  at  once  be  removed,  and  subsequently  dealt 
with  as  the  inspector  in  consultation  with  the  police  authorities  might  deem 
expedient.  Should  the  cattle  be  condemned  to  be  killed,  the  owner  might  be 
wholly,  or  in  part,  remunerated  for  his  loss. 

Having  thus  submitted  our  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Calcutta  epizootic  and 
its  treatment,  we  may  conclude  this  paper  by  a  brief  summary. 

1st.  The  cattle  disease,  which  assumed  an  epizootic  character  in  Calcutta  in 
1864,  was  not  the  result  of  the  herding  together  of  cattle  at  the  Exhibition,  nor 
did  it  break  out  there;  it  existed  in  a  grave  form  prior  to  the  Exhibition. 

2d.  The  disease  is  of  a  highly  infectious  and  contagious  nature,  but  we  have 
no  grounds  for  concluding  that  it  was  imported  into  the  neighbourhood ;  it  had 
existed  in  a  sporadic  form  for  years  before  it  assumed  a  true  epizootic  character. 

3d.  The  symptoms,  progress,  and  great  fatality,  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  same  disease  as  that  known  as  the  rinderpest,  which  always  exists  in 
certain  parts  of  Russia,  and  is  the  same  epizootic  as  that  at  present  raging  in 
England. 

4th.  That  it  is  confined  to  the  bovine  race,  and  is  not  communicable  to  other 
28.  c  3  animals^ 
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animals,  nor  to  man.     (Mr.  Floyd'8  account,  however,  would  rather  negative  this, 
as  he  believes  two  horses  caught  the  disease  and  died  of  it). 

5th.  That  although  no  specific  has  been  discovered,  yet  that  judicious  and 

careful  treatment  promises  success.     Such  treatment  consists  in  mild  purgatives, 

combined  with  aromatic  stimulants,  and  diffusible  stimulants,  as  ether,  nutritious 

and  stimulating  drenches,  such  as  beer  drenches,  counter-irritants,  free  circnla- 

'  tion  of  air,  and  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

6th.  That  careful  hygienic  measures  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  such  as 
wholesome  food,  pure  water,  fresh  air,  removal  from  jungles,  and  other  sources 
of  malaria,  and  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  the  disease,  complete  and  absolute 
separation  of  the  healthy  from  the  diseased  and  suspected  cattle,  the  immediate 
destruction  of  every  article  or  substance  that  can  hold  the  infectious  properties 
of  the  disease,  and  careful  cleanliness  of  the  premises  occupied  by  cattle,  and 
disinfectants  scattered  on  the  floors,  &c. 

We  would  lastly  draw  attention  that,  although  the  disease  we  have  been  treating 
of  is  one  of  the  most  fatal,  it  appears  to  be  one  the  least  generally  recognized 
amongst  the  several  epizootics  in  India,  to  which  diseases,  the  term  ghootee  or 
bussunt,  or  some  other  name  signifying  small-pox,  is  given,  yet  that  no  true 
variola  or  small-pox  really  appears  m  any  of  the  descriptions.  The  very  fatal 
epizootic  in  which  vesicular  eruptions  are  observed,  is  probably  the  eczema 
epizootica.  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  doubtless  common;  and  the  disease  which  we 
have  treated  of  is  the  "  rinderpest." 

In  India  we  were  accustomed  to  the  terms  "  cattle  plague"  and  *^  cattle  disease," 
when  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  in  1864,  and  our  fears,  that  the 
epizootic  would  become  more  formidable  than  it  did,  were  aroused.  We  hear 
much  now  of  "  cattle  plague"  and  "cattle  disease"  in  England;  no  distinguish- 
ing name  has  been  given  it ;  it  is  not  even  classified,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  we 
have  therefore,  in  the  want  of  a  better  term,  designated  the  disease  we  have  treated 
of  as  the  "  Calcutta  Epizootic  of  1864." 

C.  Palmer^  m.d.. 

Presidency  Surgeon. 
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RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  26  April  1866; -/or, 

*^  COPY  of  Report   of  the  Land  Tenures   of  the  Dekkan  by  the 
Statistical  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  Bomhayr 


India  Office,  \  M.  HORNIDGE. 

30  April  1806.;  .         Statistical  Reporter. 


REPORT  on  the  Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekkan,  by  Major  W.  IL  SykeSy 
Statistical  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  Bombay. 


Chapter  L 

As  an  account  of  the  tenures  in  the  Dekkan  involves  the  consideration  of 
certain  ancient  Hindu  offices,  I  beg  to  offer  some  preliminary  observations^ 
which  may  possibly  assist  in  throv^ing  light  on  the  former  state  of  the  country, 
now  called  Maharashtra,  and  its  institutions.  The  Mahrattas  do  not  pretend 
to  be  the  aborigines ;  they  have  a  tradition  that  they  came  from  the  north,  and 
that  they  are  of  Rajput  origin.  The  question  follows,  who  then  were  their 
predecessors  ? 

The  stupendous  monuments  of  human  perseverance,  taste,  and  religious  zeal ; 
the  wonderfully  excavated  cave-temples,  refectories,  chambers,  reservoirs,  and 
common  halls,  surrounded  by  cells,  indicating  that  their  object  was  the  accommo- 
dation of  monastic  fraternities  at  EUora,  Junir,  Nanaghat,  Karl6,  Sashti,  or 
Salsette,  and  other  places,  assist  in  solving  this  question.  They  bear  silent  but 
-convincing  testimony  that  the  country  was  anciently  possessed  by  a  people  who 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  present  inhabitants  in  objects  of  religious 
worship,  in  religious  architecture,  in  personal  appearance  (judging  from  the 
alto-relievos  of  figures),  or  in  the  graphic  characters  used  to  express  ideas. 
That  this  ancient  people  were  Buddhists  is  proved  from  similar  objects  of  worship, 
similar  temples,  chambers,  and  inscriptions  existing  at  the  present  day  amongst 
Buddhists,  or  as  relics  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon,  in  Birma,  and  in  the  island  of 
Bali,  adjoining  to  Java ;  and  particularly  in  the  Buddh  alphabet  of  Bali  (agreeably 
to  specimens  furnished  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  his  "  Java  "),  resolving  itself 
into  that  of  the  Buddhists  of  the  Dekkan,  as  met  with  in  inscriptions  common  to 
both  countries ;  and  by  its  aid,  at  a  future  period,  should  the  language  prove  to 
be  the  same,  the  history  of  the  excavations  in  the  Dekkan  and  at  Salsette  may 
become  known. 

How  the  ancient  inhabitants  disappeared  from  Maharashtra  so  entirely  as  not 
to  leave  a  tradition  even  respecting  themselves  (the  Mahrattas  referring  all  the 
Buddha  cave-temples  to  their  own  heroes,  the  Pinduva  princes),  is  an  object  of 
curious,  but  apparently  hopeless,  inquiry.  By  the  help,  however,  of  numerous 
existing  Hindu  commemorative  stones,  a  clue  is  afforded  to  this  mystery- 
These  stones  are  everywhere  met  with  from  the  open  plains  bordering  on  the 
Carnatic,  to  the  solitudes  and  fastnesses  of  the  hill-fort  of  Harichandraghur,  in 
th^  western  Ghats.  They  are  usually  found  within  the  limits  of  the  temples 
dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  and  rarely  in  isolated  situations.  In  one  instance,  the 
•outline  of  one,  with  its  figures,  is  traced  on  the  walls  of  a  Buddha  cave  at  Junir, 
but  the  figures  are  not  worked  out  into  relief,  and  the  work  is  evidently  sub- 
sequent and  extraneous  to  the  completion  of  the  temple.  'Ilie  present  people 
Ao  not  distinctly  appreciate  their  object,  the  few  tales  attached  to  them  being 
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contradictory  and  puerile  :  but  they  tell  their  own  history,  I  think,  succinctly 
and  perspicuously.  They  are  in  form  like  the  flat,  perpendicular  gravestones- 
frequent  in  churchyards  in  England,  and  sometimes  as  a  square  pillar.  One 
side  is  divided  into  four  compartments  placed  above  each  other,  and  the  whole 
contain  figures  in  has  relief.  The  upper  compartment  has  the  Linga,  the  symbol 
of  Mahadlva,  sculptured  on  it,  with  ^ures  worshipping.  In  the  compartment 
next  below  there  is  a  male  personage,  armed  with  a  short  broad  dagger,  attended 
by  females ;  the  whole  of  them  are  in  dancing  or  joyous  attitudes.  In  the 
third  compartment  the  male  personage  of  the  second  compartment  is  engaged 
in  battle  against  numerous  foes ;  and  on  some  stones  this  personage  is 
recognised  as  being  one  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Linga  in  the  upper  compart- 
ment. In  the  lowest  compartment  there  is  a  man  apparently  dead,  and  the 
presence  of  antelopes  indicates  that  he  has  been  driven  to  the  wilds  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men:  May  •  we  not  give  the  following  reading  of  these  interesting 
sculptures: — The  country  was  inhabited  by  Buddhists;  it  was  invaded  by 
worshippers  of  the  Linga ;  the  worship  of  Buddha  put.  down,  and  his  followers 
extirpated  or  driven  out,  and  the  Linga  and  its  followers  succeeded.  Of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Buddhists  there  is  auxiliary  proof  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Buddhists  of  Birma  and  Java,  which  refer  their  origin  to  Ceylon  and  India. 
The  invader  may  have  been  Rama  Chandra,  evidently  no  allegorical  personage, 
nor  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  who  marched  against  Rdvana,  the  Buddha  king 
of  Ceylon ;  and  the  new  settlers  of  the  tracts  deserted  by  the  Buddhists  may 
have  been  an  auxiliary  nation  in  the  army  of  Rama,  or  part  of  the  subjects  of 
his  native  kingdom.  If  this  people  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Mahrattas 
at  the  period  of  their  settlement,  their  numbers  were  probably  limited,  for  it  is 
asserted  that  there  are  but  96  family  names,  or  surnames,  in  the  Mahratta 
nation ;  and  so  satisfied  are  persons  of  the  same  name  of  their  descent  from  a 
common  ancestor,  that  these  families  cannot  intermarry,  however  distant  the  ties 
of  blood  may  now  be  by  the  spreading  ramifications  of  ages  of  collateral  descent. 
If  there  were  any  contests  for  the  establishment  of  the  Linga  in  the  Dekkan, 
the  prevalence  of  its  worship  at  the  present  moment  manifests  their  successful 
issue.  With  the  Mahrattas  this  symbol  has  always  been  peculiarly  an  object  of 
reverence,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Mahadlva,  or  his  attributes,  are  their  Kulas- 
wamis,  or  household  gods ;  and  the  oldest  t<*mples,  as  well  those  cut  out  of 
the  rocks  at  Ellora  and  Elephanta  as  those  buried  in  the  lofty  and  gloomy 
woods  of  the  Ghats,  are  dedicated  to  it. 

If  the  Mahrattas  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Buddhists,  whose 
extirpation  or  expulsion  was  complete,  they  would,  in  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  have  been  unfettered  in  every  respect,  and  their  institutions  would 
have  been  fixed  simultaneously  with  a  common  object.  We  may  suppose  the 
deserted  villages  at  once  peopled  by  the  new  race,  and  the  lands  shared  by  the 
prince,  his  chiefs^  and  the  Mahratta  soldiery.  Individual  shares  or  allotments 
might,  naturally  enough,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  first 
possessors.  The  mode  of  succession  to  property  amongst  Hindus  would  make 
these  allotments  hereditary,  without  at  all  affecting  any  reserved  paramaunt 
rights  of  the  prince.  Artisans,  religieua:,  and  others,  followers  of  the  troops, 
would  njt  have  had  any  substantive  claims  upon  the  conquered  possessions; 
but  their  presence  being  necessary  for  the  internal  economy,  the  well-being, 
and  comfort  of  a  village,  provision  would  be  made  for  them  by  fees  in  kind 
from  the  possessors  of  these  Thais  or  estates,  at  a  period  when  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  money  circulating  medium  obtained  to  any  extent.  The 
Mahratta  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration  amongst  his  compatriots 
when  serving  with  the  army,  would  remain  the  chief  or  Pat^l,  or  the  office  might 
have  been  conferred  by  the  prince.  In  village  accounts  the  lettered  Brahman 
would  be  made  use  of.  For  the  general  administration  of  the  country,  villages 
would  be  thrown  together  into  districts,  officers  appointed  over  them,  and  over 
these  last  there  would  probably  be  a  connecting  link  with  the  prince.  All 
offices  of  trust,  emolument,  or  power  would  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of 
Mahrattas ;  and  those  of  accounts  in  the  hands  of  Brahmans,  firom  their  know- 
ledge of  letters.  How  far  the  present  state  of  Hindu  institutions  in  the  Dekkan, 
which  have  any  pretensions  to  antiquity,  sanctions  these  assumptions^  the  fol- 
lowing investigation  of  various  tenures  will  perhaps  assist  to  develope. 
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The  inetitutioas  and  functioiiaries  for  the  civil  govemmeiit  of  the  country,  at 
the  period  of  the  Musalman  invasioa,  are  said  to  have  been  as  follows,  and 
they  remain  nearly  the  same  at  the  present  day. 

All  lands  were  classed  within  some  village  boundary  or  other.  Villages  had  a 
constitution  for  their  internal  government,  consisting  of  the  pat^l  or  chief, 
assisted  by  a  chaugula^  the  kulkarnl,  or  village  accountAnt,  and  the  weU*known 
village  oflScers,  the  barabaJloti ;  the  numbers  of  the  latter  vfere  complete  or  not, 
according  to  the  population  of  the  village,  and  the  consequent  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  A  few  villages  constituted  a  naikvrari,  over  vrhich  was  an 
officer  with  the  designation  of  naik.  Eighty-four  villages  constituted  a 
d6smukh,  equivalent  to  a  pargana,  or  county.  Over  this  number  was  placed  a 
d^smukh,  as  governor,  assisted  by  a  d^schaugula;  and,  for  the  branch  of 
accounts  there  was  a  d6spand,  or  district  accountant  and  registrar.  The  links 
connecting  the  D^mukhs  with  the  prince  were  the  Sir-D6smukb8,  or  heads  of 
the  D^smukhs ;  they  were  few  in  number.  It  is  said  there  were  also  Sar- 
D^pands.  ITie  Sar-D^smuklis,  D^smukhs,  N4iks,  P^rfi^ls,  and  Chaugulas,  in 
short,  all  persons  in  authority,  were  Mahrattas;  Uie  writers  and  accountants 
were  mostly  Brahmans. 

The  division  of  the  country  into  Subahs,  Talluks,  Parganahs,  anfl  Tarafs,  is 
comparatively  recent ;  the  whole  of  the  names  for  such  divisions  being  of  Mu- 
Salman  origin. 

My  earliest  inquiries  led  me  to  believe  that  the  lands  of  villages  were  divided 
into  hereditary  family  estates,  called  Thais,  bearing  the  names  of  ancient  Mah- 
ratta  families,  the  descendants  of  which  were  then  in  possession  of  them,  or 
bearing  the  names  of  extinct  families,  of  whose  ancient  possession  tradition 
bore  testimony.  The  results  of  six  years'  research  were  confirmatory  of  these 
points.  The  lands  of  extinct  families  were,  and  still  are,  called  Gat-Kul, 
from  the  Sanskrit  ffata,  gone,  passed  away,  and  kida^  a  race,  family.  Under 
all  changes  of  GoveiTiment  and  new  proprietary,  the  family  names  by 
which  they  were  originally  distinguished  have  rarely  been  disturbed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  handed  down  from  very  remote  times.  The  law  of  suc- 
cession by  primogeniture  not  obtaining  amongst  the  Hindus,  it  is  probable  that, 
in  the  second  generation  from  the  original  proprietor,  the  estates  would  be 
divided,  and  come  into  the  possession  of  two  or  more  males  of  tbe  Same  family  ; 
and  that,  as  the  branches  multiplied,  the  individual  shares  diminished  in  size, 
until  each  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  support  of  one  person.  So  circumstanced, 
the  smaller  proprietors  must  have  sought  means  of  subsistence  elsewhere.  But 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  examined  by  me  (and, 
I  believe,  in  the  Dekkan  generally)  are  gat*kul ;  and  the  usual  law  of  nature 
appears  to  have  been  so  far  inoperative^  that  very  many  of  the  families  of  the 
original  proprietors  have  disappeared.  Even  in  those  families  still  in  possession, 
in  rare  instances  only  have  1  met  with  soch  an  increase  as  to  impose  on  the 
cadets  the  necessity  of  abandoning  their  kindred  and  lands.  1  have  frequently 
found  the  representative  of  an  ancient  house,  and  the  consequent  proprietor  of 
a  whole  thai,  or  estate,  a  childless,  helpless,  and  poverty-stricken  old  man,  or 
an  infant^  or  a  young  man  employed  as  a  labourer  under  the  farmer  of  his  own 
jw(^rty.  At  Nimbi,  Parganah*Kard^,  in  the  Nagar  coUectorate,  there  were 
23  thals,  of  which  18  were  gat-kul ;  at  Kothul,  nine  thals  and  five  gat-kul. 
In  the  first  case  18  families  are  extinct  out  of  23,  and,  in  the  second,  five  out 
of  nine. 

At  Wangi,  a  town  on  the  Bima  river,  lately  transferred  by  the  Nizdm  to  the 
British,  although  for  ages  under  a  Musalman  government,  and  although  the 
town-lands  are  not  distinguished  in  the  Kulkami's  public  papers  by  thals,  yet 
the  number  of  the  thals,  their  names  and  limits,  were  well  known ;  while  seven- 
tenths  of  the  families  to  which  they  formerly  belonged  were  extinct.  At  Kar- 
kamb,  a  Nourishing  towji  near  Pandarpur,  belonging  to  the  Patwardan  family^ 
thals  exist ;  but  only  two  representatives  of  two  ancient  families  remain  of  all 
those  formerly  in  possession.  At  Wanri,  in  the  Parganah  of  Mandrup,  border- 
ing on  the  Camatic,  only  three  Mirasdars  remcun.  At  the  village  of  Belwandi, 
Parganah  Kardeh,  Ahmednagar  collectorate,  belonging  to  his  Highness  Sindiah, 
there  was  not  a  single  representative  of  an  ancient  family  remaining  in  a.d.  1 827, 
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the  whole  of  the  lands  heing  gat-kul.  There  were,  nevertheless,  some  half-a* 
dozen  Mirdsdars,  who  had  purchased  their  lands  from  the  Pat^l  26  or  27  years^ 
back.  The  Kulkarni  even  denied  the  existence  of  thals,  or  estates ;  but  one  of  the 
Mirasdars  having  told  me  that  he  had  his  land  on  the  thai  of  an  extinct  family, 
I  urged  their  existence  so  strenuously,  that  a  thaljard,  or  list  of  the  estates  into 
which  the  village  lands  are  divided,  was  at  last  reluctantly  produced — an  old 
worn  paper,  dated  Sakhi  1698,  a.d.  1777-  In  this  list  I  found  the  thals  minutely 
detailed,  together  with  their  possessors,  the  number  and  names  of  the  Mirasdary 
who  had  purchased  mirfis  rights  from  the  village  authorities,  on  the  thaLs  that 
had  become  gat-kul ;  and,  finally,  the  names  of  the  different  uparis  renting  land 
on  the  thals.  In  1827,  there  was  not  a  single  person  alive  a  descendant  from  the 
possessors  of  the  thals  or  miras  rights  in  1777  ;  and,  but  for  this  paper,  it  might 
well  have  been  doubted  whether  thals  had  ever  existed  in  Belwandi.  It  would 
appear,  that  in  Holkar's  inroad  into  the  Dekkan,  in  1802,  war,  famine,  pestilence, 
or  flight,  had  depopulated  the  village ;  that  the  few  people  that  returned  died 
subsequently,  and  that,  in  consequence,  there  was  not  an  ancient  heritor  remain- 
ing. The  joint  Pat6Is  claimed  to  be  so,  but  as  their  family  names  did  not 
correspond  with  any  of  the  names  of  thals  in  the  above-mentioned  list,  they 
were  evidently  parvenus.  Were  other  proofs  wanting,  the  existence  of  a 
thalj^a  under  such  peculiar  circumstances  is  fully  sufficient  to  establish  the 
division  of  lands  into  family  estates.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find  that  even 
at  the  seat  of  the  Musalman  government  of  the  Niz^m  Sh^hi  kings,  the  ancient 
Mahratla  land  institutions  have  continued  unchanged.  The  lands  of  Bagh  Roza, 
one  of  the  constituent  villages  of  Ahmednagar,  are  divided  into  thals,  each  having^ 
a  Hind  family  name,  with  descendants  of  the  original  proprietors  in  possession 
of  many  of  them.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Musalmans  would 
have  dispossessed  the  Hindiis ;  but  with  the  single  exception  of  one  thai,  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Husain 
Khan,  whose  name  it  beai-s,  there  is  not  a  Musalmdn  name  to  any  of  the  thals. 
At  the  village  of  Takli,  Taraf  Khatgaon,  10  miles  west  of  Ahmednagar,  thals 
had  certainly  disappeared.  There  was  not  a  tlialjani ;  the  inhabitants  knew 
nothing  of  such  a  division  of  the  lands  ;  and  the  few  persons  of  a  similar  sur- 
name; who  claimed  to  be  mirasdars  in  the  village,  instead  of  being  possessors 
of  contiguous  lands,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  lineal  or 
collateral  heritors  of  a  thaK  had  their  lands  widely  dispersed.  From  thals  being^ 
unknown  at  Takli,  it  is  probable  that  the  village  at  one  time  was  entirely  depo- 
pulated, and  the  village  papers  lost.  There  is  certainly  no  proof  of  their 
former  existence ;  but  as  I  have  shown  that  their  existence  was  denied  at 
Belwandi,  until  an  old  thaljara  was  produced  ;  and  as  they  are  found  to  exist 
in  a  vast  majority  of  the  villages  examined  by  me,  the  presumption  is  that 
they  also  once  existed  at  Takli.  Such  an  impression  appears  to  have  obtained 
with  our  revenue  authorities,  for  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the  village  have  been 
newly  divided  into  thals ;  but  the  lands  of  persons  of  similar  surnames,  how- 
ever widely  separated,  have  been  classed  under  one  thai.  Individuals  have  had 
thals  named  after  them,  and  the  village  papers  now  present  the  almost  unpre- 
cedented  feature  of  a  total  want  of  gat-kul  lands ;  and  the  village  authorities  seenr 
to  think  that  the  whole  of  the  present  cultivators  are  established  on  hereditary 
rights.  At  the  flourishing  Jagir  town  of  Wamori,  in  the  Gangathari,  thals  da 
not  exist,  but  an  equivalent  exists  in  the  lands  being  classed  by  families  on  a 
list  called  jamin  jahra  jat^hwar.  This  list  consists  of  34  jathas  or  families. 
They  consist  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals,  and  holding  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  land,  but  seldom  in  contiguous  parcels,  all  of  which  are 
divided  into  fields  called  tikas,  each  field  having  a  name.  The  Patara 
family  (one  of  the  five  Patds)  have  41,016  bighas  (or  30,762  acres), 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  fields,  or  tikas ;  but  there  is  not  any  thai 
or  tika  called  Patara.  The  Phagreh  family,  consisting  of  four  houses,  have 
twelve  tikas,  or  fields,  on  diflFerent  parts  of  the  village  lands,  but  there  \s 
not  a  Phagreh  thai  or  Phagreh  lika.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
rest.  This  want  of  accordance  between  the  names  of  the  estates  tind  the^ 
names  of  their  present  owners,  is  plainly  indicative  of  comparatively  recent 
proprietary.  This  is  admitted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  say  that  Wamori  in 
former  times  was  frequently  destroyedH>y  the  Bhils.  The  inhabitants  fled ;  the 
lands  lay  waste  ;  part  of  the  Pat61  and  Kulkarnis'  families  returned  after  each 
devastation,  and  appropriated  to  themselves  such  lands  as  they  chose  (witness 
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the  Patara  family  with  more  than  30,000  acres).  The  rest  of  the  lands  were 
allowed  to  be  occupied  by  strangers ;  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  settlement  of 
all  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pat61  femiUes,  is  within  50  years ; 
and  the  Patois  only  returned  to  their  lands  after  long  absences.  It  may  well  be 
supposed,  therefore,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Pat61s  to  disregard  Thais, 
The  new  settlers  could  know  little  about  them ;  and  they  have  disappeared. 
Thais  had  also  disappeared  at  the  town  of  Baragaon  Nandur,  on  the  M^  river, 
until  the  British  restored  them.  After  Holkar  s  incursion  in  1802,  the  town 
was  wholly  abandoned  for  a  year ;  it  has  since  been  thrice  devastated  by  the  Bhils, 
and,  in  the  confusion  consequent  on  these  events,  the  limits  of  faniily  posses- 
sions were  lost. 

The  former  existence  of  Thais,  however,  is  asserted  by  the  people.  The 
land*Ust  is  now  kept  in  Tikas,  or  fields,  which  do  not  bear  the  names  of  their 
present  owners.  At  Sindiah's  large  town  of  Jamgaon,  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Ahmednagar,  the  Thai  system  exists,  although  most  of  the  Thais  are  Gat-kul. 
The  same  is  the  case  at  Ramjang&on,  Taraf-Ramjangaon,  also  belonging  to 
Sindiah,  where  only  five  hereditary  families  remain.  At  Alkuli  Pargana  Karde, 
an  alienated  town,  the  whole  of  the  lands  are  divided  into  family  estates  ;  but 
were  I  to  name  all  the  places  where  the  Thai  system  still  obtains,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  supply  a  list  of  three-fourths  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
coUectorales  of  Punah  and  Ahmednagar.  Where  Thais  have  disappeared, 
as  at  Wamori,  Takli,  Bc4wandi,  Baragaon,  Nandur,  &c.,  there  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  their  former  existence.  From  personal  observation  and  inquiry,  there- 
fore, and  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  cultivators  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  I  fully  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  theDfe,  or  campaign  country, 
vnthin  the  extensive  boundaries  to  which  my  researches  refer,  were  at  one  time 
divided  into  hereditary  family  properties.  The  proof  of  their  hereditary 
character  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  persons  being  still  in  possession  of  lands 
bearing  their  own  names,  which  lands  the  village  documents  testify  to  their 
ancestors  liaving  been  in  possession  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  hilly  tracts  along  the  Ghats,  called  the  Mawals, 
the  I'hal  system  is  more  rare  than  in  the  Des,  or  campaign  country,  although 
still  met  with  in  villages  where  the  lands  are  tolerably  flat,  and  admit  of  ex* 
tensive  contiguous  cultivation.  Its  greater  rarity  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
character  of  the  country,  which,  for  the  most  part,  allows  of  cultivation  being 
carried  on  only  in  small  separate  patches ;  in  the  great  extent  of  the  village 
lands  proportioned  to  the  population,  which  admits  of  a  yearly  choice  of  new 
spots,  and  the  consequent  want  of  local  value  to  ground ;  in  the  mixed  con- 
stituents of  the  population,  the  greater  part  of  which  consists  of  Kohlis,  whose 
habits  and  opinions  are  not  wholly  in  accordance  vdth  those  of  the  Mahrattas; 
and  finally,  the  systematic  divisions  in  the  campaign  country  (of  the  ancient  and 
perfect  existence  of  which  there  are  so  many  proofs),  may  not  have  penetrated 
the  fastnesses  of  the  hills.  Thais,  however,  existed  amongst  the  Kohlis  ;  for,  at 
the  town  of  Ghoreh,  where  the  Thais  are  in  possession  of  Mahrattas,  they  bear 
Kohli  names. 


Chapter  III. 

The  existence  of  hereditary  estates  being  established,  the  tenures  on  which 
they  were  held  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  relation  in  which 
the  proprietors  of  portions  of  them  stood,  and  still  stand,  to  the  government. 
Persons  so  holding  lands  are  called  Mirasdars,  a  term  of  Arabic  origin,  from 
Miras,  heritage,  patrimony.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  those  who  are  descendants 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  Thais,  and  those  who  have  purchased  lands  from 
the  descendants  of  the  original  proprietors,  or  from  the  village  authorities,  who 
had  at  their  disposal  the  lands  of  extinct  families.  In  no  instance  that  I  am 
aware  of,  have  the  former  documentary  proofs  of  their  rights.  With  the  latter, 
documentary  proof  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  called  a  Minis 
Patta,  or  lelier  of  inheritance,  which  is  witnessed  not  only  by  the  authorities  of 
the  village  where  the  letter  is  granted,  but  by  those  of  neighbouring  villages, 
and  by  the  Desmukh  and  Despand  of  the  district,  and  the  privity  of  government 
is  consequently  implied. 
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The  tenn  Mitisdar  has  superseded  the  ancient  Hindu  terms  Thulkarf, 
Thulwahi.  These  terms  are  known  at  present  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  they  are 
rarely  used.  Tn  an  award,  however,  on  a  dispute  regarding  shares  in  the  office 
of  the  l^at^l  of  Kawttah*Parganah-P4bal,  dated  104  years  ago,  of  which  I  possess 
a  copy,  the  term  Mir4sd&r  is  not  met  with,  although  Miras  is — ^Thalwahi  being 
the  only  distinctive  appellation  for  the  cultivator.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  the  Hindu  terms,  the  Musalm^ns  who,  no  doubt,  introduced  the 
appellation  Mir6sddr,  in  doing  so,  ostensibly  acknowledged  an  hereditary  right 
to  land  in  that  portion  of  the  people  whom  they  had  conquered,  denominated 
Thalwahl  and  Thalkari ;  and,  by  applying  the  term  Hakkdar,  of  Arabic  origin, 
to  the  D^smukh,  or  D^sal,  and  D6spandah,  the  district  oflficers  whom  they  found 
in  the  country  on  their  arrival,  they  acknowledged  heredit^iry  officers  also.  In 
these  concessions  the  Musalmans  did  not  intend  to  make  any  practical  sacrifice 
of  their  rights  as  conquerors,  but  the  terms  themselves  are  sufficiently  illus- 
trative of  their  appreciation  of  the  tenures  they  found  in  the  country  on  their 
arrival. 

Mlrasddrs  of  the  present  day  claim  a  right  to  the  personal  occupancy  of  their 
land  so  long  as  they  pay  the  Government  assessments  on  it ;  and  in  case  of 
Mlure  in  the  payment  of  the  Government  dues,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture  of 
the  right  of  occupancy,  they  claim  the  right  to  resume  it  whenever  they  can 
pay  their  arrears,  and  also  to  mortgage  or  sell  it  at  pleasure. 

1  he  land-tax  is  asserted  to  have  been  fixed,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  as  all  Mir4s  land  still  continues  to  pay  the  Sosthi-dar^  or  what  is  deemed  the 
permanent  tax ;  but  Government,  at  pleasure,  could  put  extra  cesses  on  it,  and 
thus  neutralise  the  advantages  of  a  permanent  tax,  and  render  the  Miras 
tenures  valueless.  I  have  to  remark,  also,  that  in  an  examination  of  the  papers 
of  many  villages  between  tbe  Bima  and  Sina  rivei^s,  transferred  by  the  Nizam  to 
the  British,  in  no  instance  did  I  meet  with  the  terms  Watan  Miras,  or  Gat-kul, 
in  the  official  classification  of  the  village  lands,  although  these  villages  were 
immediately  under  the  administration  of  a  noble  Mahratta  family,  and  Thais, 
Watandars,  and  Mirasd4rs,  existed  in  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
Musalmans  took  little  count  of  Miras  rights,  but  they  had  not  any  motive  to 
interfere  with  them  so  long  as  the  Mirasdars  paid  their  taxes  between  man  and 
man ;  therefore  Miras  rights  were  operative ;  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose,  in  the 
relation  in  which  the  Mirasddrs  stood  to  a  despotic  government,  that  their 
rights  existed  otherwise  than  by  sufferance,  where  the  abuse  of  power  was  not 
subject  to  the  salutary  check  of  pubUc  opinion,  and  where  there  was  as  little 
hesitation  in  taking  their  Uves  as  their  property.  The  observation  applies 
equally  to  Hindu  as  to  Musalm&n  rule ;  but  I  am  bound  to  express  my  belief 
that  usurpation  of  the  landed  property  of  its  subjects  was  rare  under  either 
government. 

Although  Miras,  or  hereditary  land,  was  assessed  permanently,  yet  it  was  at 
a  higher  rate  than  any  other  land,  at  least  if  we  judge  from  the  difficulty 
discioverable  in  village  papers  for  the  last  half  century  of  letting  waste  land  at  the 
Miras  rate.  This  permanent  assessment  on  the  Miras  land  was  called,  as  I 
before  stated,  the  Sosthi-dar ;  there  was  an  extra  tax  also  payable  every  three 
years,  called  Mirdspatti,  or  a  specific  tax  upon  the  hereditary  land,  being  a 
kind  of  smart-money  for  the  distinction  which  the  term  Mirasdar  conferred. 
This  tax  is  now  in  desuetude  in  many  villages  where  Miras  land  exists ;  for 
instance,  at  Kheir,  Taraf,  Rasin,  &c.  &c. 

The  Mirasdars,  also,  were  not  exempt  from  any  of  those  duties  which  govern- 
ment chose  to  impose  on  the  population  of  certain  villages  conveniently  situated 
to  cut  and  carry  grass  to  the  government  stables  (which  labour  is  now  commuted 
into  a  money-tax  under  the  name  of  Gawut-bigar),  and  they  were  also  sub- 
ject to  the  D^smukhs,  D^spandahs,  Patfels,  Kulkarnis,  and  Balloti's  fees  of 
grain.  Notwithstanding  all  the  above  drawbacks,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  Miras  land  was  highly  estimated,  and  tenaciously  retained,  even  at  a 
pectmiary  loss.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Mirasdar  had  any  advantages  com- 
mensurate with  the  high  rent,  extra  assessments,  and  other  calls  on  his  land  and 
labour ;  he  had  certainly  a  voice  in  the  village  councils,  which  the  Upari,  or  mere 
renter,  had  not;  but  he  could  not  rise  to  any  authority  in  the  Pdndri,  or  village  cor- 
poration, unless  he  belonged  to  the  Pat^l's  family.  In  the  western  hilly  tracts, 
Mr.  W.  Chaplin,  commissioner  in  the  Dekkan,  states  that  he  was  exempt  from 
marriage  fees,  widows*  marriage  fees,  buffalo-tax,  and  sometimes  house-tax  ; 
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the  last  I  observed  to  be  the  eas§  in  the  district  of  Markoreh  Poonah  collec- 
torate,  but  all  other  taxes  in  this  district  the  Mirdsddr  paid  in  common  with 
the  Upari.  He  had  certain  daims  to  precedence  in  festirities  and  ceremonies ; 
he  could  sell  his  lands  ;  and  in  former  times,  when  there  was  a  greater  parity 
than  now  exists  between  the  supply  and  consuinption  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  lands  had  an  intrinsic  value,  and  were  desirable  possessions.  It  may  be 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  his  lands  had  an  augmented  value  from  the 
permanent  land-tax,  being  less  in  former  times  than  yearly  tenants  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  waste  land.  I  have  seen  many  Miras  Patras  (letters  of  in- 
heritance) granted  by  Mlrasd^rs,  or  by  the  Patois  and  Kulkarnls,  or  by  villages 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  dated  between  25  and  50  years  back ;  but  for 
the  la-t  25  years  land  has  not  had  a  saleable  value  in  the  tracts  traversed  by 
me,  unless  probably  in  some  rare  instances,  for  the  sites  of  houses  in  large 
towns.  Consumption  falls  short  of  production ;  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  is  depreciated ;  the  money  assessments  continue  the  same,  or  nearly 
so  ;  and  the  grain,  forage,  and  other  cesses  have  been  .converted  into  money 
rates  ;  the  Mirdsddr  of  the  present  day,  therefore,  is  unquestionably  in  a  worse 
situation  than  the  Uparl,  or  mere  renter.  Mir^  land  has  lost  its  value,  although 
the  abstract  right  to  it  may  have  been  confirmed  under  us,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Mfr&ddrs  will  silently  get  rid  of  their  highly  assessed  lands  and  rent 
Uktf  lands,  unless  the  assessments  be  equalised  in  both  tenures.  Of  so  little 
value  are  Miras  lands  now,  that  in  every  village,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  very 
many  Mlrasddrs  have  abandoned  them,  and  are  absentees,  and  such  absentees 
are  called  Pardgandah. 

Before  quitting  the  Mirdsdar,  it  is  reqxiisite  to  notice  that  the  term  is  usually 
considered  by  us  as  synonymous  with  Watandar  ;  but,  at  the  town  of  Veir,  on 
the  Bhima  river,  below  Pangdon,  I  found  the  Watanddrs  distinguished  from  the 
Mirdsdars  in  the  village  papers.  The  Watandars  were  27  in  number,  the 
Mirasdars  15.  In  explanation  of  this  distinction,  the  people  said  the  Wa- 
tanddrs were  the  holders,  or  relations  of  the  holders  (with  right  of  succession) 
of  hereditary  village  offices  ;  the  Mirdsdars  being  hereditary  landowners.  The 
Watanddr  was  always  a  Mirasddr ;  but  the  Mirasdar,  simply  as  such,  was  not 
necessarily  a  Watanddr. 


Chapter  IV. 

From  the  extinction  of  numerous  Mahratta  families  who  were  in  possession 
of  Thais,  or  hereditary  estates,  great  part  of  the  land  in  the  country  is  without 
proprietors ;  in  consequence,  a  very  numerous  class  of  occupiers  is  the  Upari. 
The  proper  meaning  of  this  term  is  a  stranger,  or  one  who  cultivates  land  in  a 
village  in  which  he  has  not  any  corporate  rights.  In  practice  he  holds  land 
on  the  Ukti  tenure,  which  is  a  land-lease  by  a  verbal  agreement  for  one  year. 
In  this  tenure  the  rates  are  not  fixed ;  the  parties  make  the  best  terms  they 
can  ;  but  the  Sosthi,  or  permanent  rates,  are  insisted  on  as  far  as  is  practicable. 
Persons  in  authority,  no  doubt,  take  advantage  of  the  Ukti  tenure. 

Formerly  the  Patois  and  village  corporation  had  the  disposal  of  the  Gatkul, 
or  abandoiied  lands,  of  which  1  have  ample  proof  in  the  proceedings  of  an 
assembly  of  D^smukhs,  D^spandahs,  and  Pat^s,  held  under  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Rdjah  of  Sattarah  (the  Prathl  Nithf)  to  decide  on  the 
right  of  different  claimants  to  the  office  of  Pat^l  of  the  village  of  Kawitah- 
Parganah-Pabal.  Cultivators  holding  lands  on  the  Ukti  tenure  can  throw 
them  up  at  pleasure,  making  good  the  assessment  for  the  year  only  ;  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  triennial  cess,  like  the  Mirasdar ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  are  free  to  make  a  new  bargain,  which,  in  modem  times,  is  likely  to  be  in 
their  favour  from  the  depreciated  value  of  land  and  the  difficulty  of  letting  it. 
So  lightly  does  this  tenure  sit  on  the  people,  that  the  term  Sukh-wastl,  unfet- 
tered, or  inhabitant  at  his  ease,  is  applied  to  the  Uparl.  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  is  subject  to  any  tax  to  which  the  Mirdsddr  is  not  equally  liable,  if  in  some 
villages  a  house-tax  be  excepted.  Mlrasddrs  are  not  interdicted  from  holding 
lands  on  the  Ukti  tenure. 
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Chapter  V. 


Thb  third  land  tenure  is  that  of  Kaul-Istiwa ;  kaul  means  contract,  agree- 
ment ;  and  istiwa  is  applied  to  land  let  under  its  value.  In  practice,  to  induce 
cultivators  to  break  up  land  that  has  long  lain  waste,  a  lease  is  given  for  five, 
seven,  or,  at  the  most,  nine  years.  The  first  year  a  trifling  rent  is  fixed,  which 
increases  yearly  in  arithmetical  progression  until  the  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth 
year,  when  the  full  rent  is  paid.  As  it  is  not  imperative  on  the  cultivator  to 
carry  on  the  land  after  the  expiration  of  the  kaul-istiwa,  this  tenure  is  highly 
desired,  and  the  longer  the  period  the  greater  the  profit  to  the  lessee.  As  a 
system,  however,  it  is  injurious  to  the  revenue,  and  unjust  to  the  highly  assessed 
mirasdar,  whose  means  of  realising  his  rents  are  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the 
extent  to  which  kaul-istiw4s  ai*e  granted.  Were  it  desirable  to  extend  the  cul- 
tivation and  lessen  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  kaul-istiwas  would  be 
most  effective,  in  prosecuting  my  inquiries  I  did  not  meet  with  any  leases  for 
a  period  exceeding  a  year  at  the  full  rate  of  assessment ;  land  leases,  therefore, 
of  the  character  of  those  most  common  in  England  do  not  appear  to  be 
granted. 

Any  inhabitant  of  one  village  cultivating  land  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
does  so  on  the  Owand  tenure.  The  rate  is  the  Ukti,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
village,  such  cultivator  is  in  fact  an  Upari.  His  distinctive  appellation,  how- 
ever, is  Owand  Kari. 


Chapter  VI. 

The  above  are  the  tenures  on  which  the  Government  land  revenue  is  raised, 
which,  in  the  four  CoUectorates  of  the  Dekkan,  amounts  to  82*372  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  revenue.  This  per-centage  includes,  however,  some  trifling  rents 
from  Government  lands,  gardens,  orchards,  grass  lands  and  sheep  feeding,  quit- 
rents,  fees,  hakkdars,  and  extra  cesses. 

The  following  tenures  involve  alienations  of  land  from  a  few  bigh&s  in  a  village 
to  whole  districts.  These  are  jagir  and  inam,  in  Khandesh ;  sarenjam,  indm, 
and  donidla,  in  the  Ahniednagar  collectorate ;  in  the  Poona  collectorate, 
in4m,  sarenjam,  and  izafat;  in  Dharwar,  jiirt  inam,  sarva  inam,  and  jagir. 
At  least,  such  terms  appear  in  the  population  returns  sent  to  me,  and  in  the 
public  papers  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting. 

Jdgir,  which  is  a  Persian  word  in  its  origin,  is  applied  to  lands  given  by 
Government  for  personal  support,  or  as  a  fief  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  for 
the  service  of  the  State.  Some  service  is  implied  in  the  personal  as  well  as  the 
military  jagir.  In  the  CoUectorates  in  the  Dekkan,  upwards  of  400  (populated) 
villages  appear  to  be  alienated  in  jagir. 

'  Inam  is  a  word  of  Arabic  origin ;  it  means  a  gift  or  present,  and  lands  so  held 
should  be  entirely  free  from  tax  to  Government ;  but  a  subsequent  explanation 
of  various  tenures  will  show  that  in^m  has  a  much  wider  signification  than  is 
generally  supposed.  This  tenure  is  very  extensive  in  the  Dekkan.  *  Indepen- 
dently of  the  grants  of  whole  towns  and  villages  to  individuals,  of  which  there 
are  231  alienated  in  the  Poona  Collectorate  alone  (and  the  other  CoUectorates 
have  a  proportionate  share) ;  independently  of  the  grants  for  temples  and  reli- 
gious institutions,  &c.  &c.,  almost  every  village  has  rent-free  lands  held  by  the 
patel,  kulkarni,  and  mahrs,  and  very  commonly  the  d^smukhs  and  d^spandehs 
have  also  land  rent-free  attached  to  their  offices  in  the  villages  of  their  districts. 
The  Ballotis,  also,  commonly  have  inam  lands,  but  their  inam  is  qualified  by 
the  imposition  of  some  professional  service,  and  is  also  quit-rent. 

Many  of  the  inams  are  very  curious ;  for  instance,  at  Wangi,  Parganah  Wangi, 
Ahmednagar  Collectorate,  there  are  the  following : 

*^  To  Antobah  Gosawi,  for  reading  stories  at  the  Uchaos,  or  festivals  of  the 
goddess  D6vi,  15  bighas;  to  the  Samel  Gondii,  or  tabor  players  at  the  temple, 
15  bighas;  Mali,  or  gardener,  for  the  supply  of  flowers  for  the  temple,  30 
bighas ;  to  the  Kalawants,  and  tumbling  and  dancing  women  (who  are  prosti- 
tutes), for  exercising  their  profession  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  30  big^hs ;  the 
Gharseh,  or  clarionet  players,  who  daily  play  before  the  idol,  1 5  bighas ;  to  the 
Hollar,  or  players  on  the  daflF,  or  double  drum,  15  bighas." 

These 
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These  inams  existed  even  under  the  bigoted  Musalman  government,  and  still 
remain.     There  are  similar  inams  at  Karmaleh  and  many  other  places. 

Amongst  the  curious  indms  is  that  to  the  Mahan  Bhao,  a  Mahratta  who 
abandons  the  aflFairs  of  life,  wears  black  clothes,  and  incessantly  calls  on  the 
name  of  Krishna.     At  Jehoor  this  personage  has  an  inam  of  104  bigahs. 

Lands  held  in  sarenjam  involve  the  condition  of  military  service.  The  term 
is  of  Persian  origin,  meaning  furniture,  apparatus,  implying  that  the  lands  are 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  equipment :  in  fact,  Sarenjam  is  synonymous  with 
military  Jagir.  Captain  Grant  Duflf  explains  '^  Sarenjami  horseman"  to  mean, 
**  a  horseman  furnished  by  a  Jagirdar  for  the  State."  In  the  Poona  CoUectorate 
181  villages  appear  alienated  under  this  tenure. 

Domdla,  in  the  etymology  of  the  word,  means  two  rights,  from  Do,  two,  and 
Mai,  right,  property.  The  term  is  only  found  in  the  lists  of  villages  in  the 
Ahmednagar  coUectorate,  applied  to  villages  and  lands  granted  to  individuals 
on  which  Government  has  a  reserved  right.  In  this  sense,  the  tenure  appears 
to  be  that  of  quit-rent ;  and  the  term  is  synonymous  with  the  Jori  Inam  of  the 
Dharwar  coUectorate. 

In  the  Ahmednagar  coUectorate,  581 J  villages  appear  in  the  Ust  as  D6md]a. 
The  term  here  is,  no  doubt,  used  simply  to  mean  alienated,  and  includes 
Indm  and  Jagir  vUlages.  Captain  Grant  Duff,  in  his  list  of  the  viUages 
of  the  Sattarah  Government,  uses  the  term  Domala  as  alienated^  qualify- 
ing it  by  the  terms  Khalisagaon,  D6mala  Amal,  or  Government  villages 
with  a  small  right,  alienated.  D6malagaon,  Sarkari  Amal,  alienated  vU- 
lages in  which  Government  has  a  small  right,  and  Dar6bast  Domala,  or  whoUy 
aUenated. 

In  the  Poona  coUectorate  the  term  Izafat  occurs,  appUed  to  37i  viUages,  in 
the  Parganahs  of  Indapur,  Kheir,  Hawaill,  Naneh,  and  Ander  Mawuls  and 
Indi.  Ihis  word  is  probably  corrupted  from  Ziafat,  of  Arabic  origin,  meaning 
feast  or  entertainment.  Lands  so  held  are  rent-free ;  the  tenure,  in  fact,  being 
that  of  Sarwa  Inam.  Trimbuck  Rao  Narrain,  the  Muamaladar,  or  native  col- 
lectx)r,  of  Joonar,  who  had  charge  of  different  Ta'alluks,  in  which  were  Izafat 
vUlages,  considered  the  term  as  appUcable  only  to  those  villages  held  by  the 
Desmukhs  and  Despandahs  in  virtue  of  their  offices. 

In  the  Dharwar  coUectorate,  the  terms  Jori  Inam,  Sarwa  Inam,  and  Jagir, 
occur.  Jori  Inam,  in  the  EngUsh  abstract  of  the  Government  lists  of  the 
towns  and  viUages,  appears,  as  a  quit- rent  tenmre,  Sarwa  Inam,  Sarwa  meaning 
all,  wholly^  entirely,  implying  that  the  teniu^  is  free  from  rent  or  tax,  and  is 
very  properly  distinguished  from  the  Jori  Inam,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
other  coUectorates. 


Chapter  VII. 

The  D6smukh's  oflBce  is  certainly  of  considerable  antiquity.  Tradition  states 
that  the  office  was  originally  held  only  by  Mahrattas,  and  in  nine  instances  out 
of  10  it  stUl  continues  to  be  held  by  them.  The  importance  of  the  office  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  earliest  mention  of  the  chiefs  of  the  present 
great  Mahratta  famiUes,  they  are  styled  Desmukhs  of  such  and  suoh  districts. 
Their  rights  were  hereditary  and  saleable,  whoUy,  or  in  part.  The  concurring 
testimony  of  the  people  proves  the  hereditary  right ;  and  the  proof  of  the 
power  to  sell  is  found  in  Brahmins  and  other  castes,  and  some  few  Musalmans 
being  now  sharers  in  the  dignities,  rights,  and  emoluments  of  D6smukh.  At 
Ahmednagar,  one-third  of  the  D^smukhi  belongs  to  a  Brahman,  and  two-thirds 
belong  to  the  Nagpoor  chief's  family. 

In  many  cases  the  Desmukh  unites  with  his  office  that  of  Pat^l,  or  head- 
man, of  some  village  in  his  district.  At  Ahmednagar,  the  Brahman,  who 
is  one-third  Desmukh,  is  also  Pat^l  and  Kulkami,  an  almost  unprecedented 
pluraUty. 

The  rights  and  emoluments  of  Desmukh  are  very  extensive,  but  they  are  not 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  per-centage 
on  the  net  revenue,  collected  in  different  ways,  and  varying  from  one  to  five 
per  cent.  In  the  Poona  coUectorate  the  mean  charge  for  Desmukhs  and  Des- 
pandahs is  306  per  cent,  on  the  gross  revenue,  but  on  the  net  revenue  it 
amounts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  six  per  cent. ;  at  Tackli,  Taraf  Khatgaon, 
in  the  viUage  papers,  it  appeared  to  be  1  rupee  and  14  k  annas  per  cent. ;  at 
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Pamair,  Parganah  Pamair,  1  rupee  and  18  ^  annas  per  cent. ;  at  Wangi  Pto- 
ganah  Wangi,  the  D^mukh  and  D^pandcdi,  by  the  village  ps^rs,  appeared 
to  be  entitled  to  share  8  rupees  and  3  i  annas  per  cent,  on  the  net  collections, 
a  very  large  and  unusual  per  centage. 

These  details  are  illustrative  of  their  varying  claims  on  the  revenue.  The 
next  advantage  consists  in  some  of  them  enjoying  villages  in  free  gift.  The 
third  is  in  possessing  Inam  land  in  many  villages  of  their  districts.  In  some 
instances  the  quantity  is  of  great  magnitude.  At  Moholtalluk  Mohcd,  the 
two  sharers  in  the  oflSce  of  D^smukh  have  each  600  bighas  (450  acres)  of 
free  land.  At  Pamair,  Parganah  Pamair,  the  three  sharers  in  the  office,  and 
the  Kulkarni,  and  one  or  two  G6sawis,  have  1,004  J  bigh&s  of  free  land.  The 
fourth  right  of  the  D^smukh  is  that  of  a  portion  of  grain  called  Gugri,  from 
all  the  land  under  cultivation  in  their  districts.  It  varies  in  different  villages, 
but  the  a^regate  amount  is  very  considerable. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  rights,  they  have  other  claims  on  villages.  At 
Wamuri,  Taraf  Rahuri,  I  found  the  D6smukh  entitled  to  a  sheep,  and  to  a 
rupee's  worth  of  ghi,*  annually ;  in  Ueu  of  which  two  rupees  appeared  in  the 
village  expenses  as  paid  to  him.  Where  sugar-cane  is  grown,  they  get  a  por- 
tion of  the  Gul.t  At  Angur,  Parganah  Mohol,  Poonah  coUectorate,  a  chaise 
of  26  rupees  appears  in  the  village  papers,  for  a  present  of  a  dress  to  the 
Desmukh  ;  they  have  also  complicated  rights  on  the  customs. 

The  D^smukhs  were,  no  doubt,  originally  af>pointed  by  Government,  and 
they  possessed  all  the  above  advantages,  on  the  tenure  of  collecting  and  being 
responsible  for  the  revenue,  for  superintending  the  cultivation  and  police  of 
their  districts,  and  carrying  into  effect  all  orders  of  Government.  They  were^ 
in  fact,  to  a  district  what  a  Pat61  is  to  a  village ;  in  short,  were  charged  with 
its  whole  Government. 

That  their  duties  are  in  abeyance  is  no  fault  of  their  own.  Under  the 
Musalm^n,  and  subsequently  under  the  Brahman  Government,  and  at  pre^ 
sent  under  our  own  uovernment,  their  functions  have  been  suspended;  but 
under  Musalmans,  &*ahmans,  and  Christians,  they  have  had  the  rare  fortune 
to  preserve  the  advantages  and  emoluments  of  their  office  untouched. 


Chapter  VIII. 

The  Despandahs  are  contemporary  in  their  institution  with  the  D^smukhs ; 
they  are  the  writers  and  accountants  of  the  latter,  and  are  always  Brahmans ; 
they  are  to  districts  what  Kulkarnis  are  to  villages.  Like  the  Desmukhs  they 
have  a  per-centage  on  the  revenue,  Inam  village,  and  Indm  lands,  Gugri,  or 
grain-rights,  and  trifling  miscellaneous  rights  of  Ghi,  Gul,  &c.  But  these 
rights  are  in  a  diminished  ratio  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  those  of  the 
Desmukhs. 

At  Mohol,  I  found  the  D6spandah  Apaji  Baoli  possessing  rights  in  57  com- 
pany's villages,  and  in  six  Inam  villages,  comprising  a  per-centage  on  their 
revenue,  Indm  lands,  and  Giigrf,  in  most  of  them.  He  had  a  list  arranged  in  a 
tabular  form,  called  Patrak  Jarain  Jarha  Mozehwur,  or  details  of  the  land, 
Indms,  garden  and  field  cultivation,  assessments,  &c.  &c.  in  each  village  in  his 
district,  which  afforded  by  inspection  every  requisite  information.  The  Giigri 
rights  of  the  D^spandah,  on  the  lands  of  the  town  of  Mohol,  were  48  s6rs  of 
grain  for  every  30  bighas  under  cultivation. 

The  duties  to  government  of  the  D6sp<andahs,  were  to  keep  detailed  accounts 
of  the  revenue  of  their  districts,  and  to  furnish  government  with  copies ;  they 
were  also  writers,  accountants,  and  registrars,  within  their  own  limits.  I  have 
stated,  that  the  functions  of  the  Desmukhs  and  Despandahs  are  in  abeyance, 
and  government  is  consequently  put  to  the  expense  of  other  officers  to  execute 
the  duties  for  which  they  continue  to  be  so  richly  paid.  If  they  be  objected  to 
on  the  score  of  their  want  of  probity,  the  numerous  dismissals  of  our  Mudma- 
lahddrs,  native  collectors,  in  the  different  collectorates,  indicate  a  parity  of 
moral  turpitude.  But  in  the  case  of  the  hereditary  officers,  the  government 
would  possess  a  very  important  check  upon  their  dishonesty  in  the  ability  to 
abrogate  their  hereditary  rights,  which  would  involve  themselves  and  families 
in  ruin.     In  the  case  of  our  Mudmalahddrs,  who  are  mostly  foreigners  and 

adventurers, 

•  Ghf,  Clarified  Butter.  t  Gul,  Raw  Sugar. 
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adventurers,  or  dissatisfied  adherents  of  the  late  Br&hman  government,  inde- 
pendently of  their  natural  cupidity,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  families 
prompts  them  to  peculate,  and  risk  a  discovery,  which  costs  them  rarely  more 
than  dismissal.  If  the  old  officers  be  objected  to  for  want  of  knowledge  or 
ability,  the  reply  is,  who  are  so  likely  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
village  revenue  details  as  those  who  have  rights,  the  annual  value  of  which  is 
in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  village  cultivation,  which  a  personal  superintend- 
ence  only  can  ascertain  ?  If  they  be  objected  to  on  account  of  their  influence 
being  exerted  unfavourably  for  their  masters— setting  aside  the  inutility  of 
such  conduct  under  a  vigorous  government,  and  its  impolicy  from  the  valuable 
rights  they  have  at  stake — the  probabilities  of  attachment  are  at  least  more  in 
favour  of  the  chief  officers,  the  Desmukhs,  who  are  Mahraitas,  than  of  tempo- 
rary Brahman  servants,  who  hate  the  British  from  caste,  independently  of  a 
lurking  hostility  in  all  Brahmans'  breasts  from  our  having  subverted  their 
temporal  power.  The  D^spandah,  however  much  he  might  be  aflFected  by  the 
feelings  of  his  sect,  would  necessarily  be  awed  by  a  proper  sense  of  the  great 
and  permanent  value  of  his  herediiary  rights,  the  loss  of  which  he  would  not 
lightly  risk. 


Chaptbr  IX. 

The  next  important  tenure  is  that  of  the  Patois,  usually  called  Potail,  or 
head-men  of  towns  and  villages.  This  office,  together  with  the  village  account- 
ant's, is  no  doubt  coeval  with  those  of  the  D^smukh  and  D^spandah. 

The  term  is  Mahratta.  I  have  not  met  with  a  trace  of  the  appellaticm 
Gaora,  alluded  to  by  Captain  Grant  Duff,  which  is  stated  to  me  to  be  a  Kanri, 
or  Caxnatic  word;  and  heads  of  villages  are  still  called  Gaor,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Kanri  language.  The  Sanskrit  term  Gramadikari,  I  am  told 
by  Brdhmans,  would  be  descriptive  of  the  lord  or  master  of  the  village,  equiva^ 
lent  to  the  present  term  Sarva  Inamdar,  rather  than  that  of  Pat61 — Grdm,  in 
Sanskrit,  meaning  village ;  Adikar,  the  bearing  of  royal  insignia,  being  pre- 
eminent. 

Originally  the  Patois  were  Mahrattas  only ;  but  sale,  gift,  or  other  causes, 
have  extended  the  right  to  many  other  castes.  A  very  great  majority  of  Patois, 
however,  are  still  Mahrattas ;  their  offices  were  hereditary  and  saleable,  and 
many  documentary  proofs  are  still  extant  of  such  sales.  1  made  a  translation 
of  one  of  these  documents,  dated  104  years  ago ;  it  was  executed  in  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  government.  This  paper  fully 
illustrates  all  the  rights,  dignities,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Pat61. 


Chapter  X. 

The  next  village  tenure  is  that  of  Kulkami :  the  office  is  of  verj'  great 
importance,  for  ttie  Kulkami  is  not  only  the  accountant  of  the  government 
revenue,  but  he  keeps  the  private  accounts  of  each  individual  in  the  village, 
and  is  the  general  amanuensis— few  of  the  cultivators,  the  Pat61s  frequently 
inclusive,  being  able  to  write  or  cypher  for  themselves.  In  no  instance  have  I 
found  this  office  held  by  any  other  caste  than  the  Brahmanical.  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  that  it  is  sometimes  united  to  that  of  D^spandah,  and  also  to 
that  of  the  village  Joshi,  or  astrologer,  as  at  Takli,  Taraf  Khatgaon,  and 
Ahmednagar  coUectorate,  where  the  Kulkami  has  five  and  a  half  bighas  of 
Indm  land  as  astrologer.  Lake  the  Pat61  he  has  In^m  land,  salary,  fees  of 
grain,  and  miscellaneous  claims  of  Ghi,  Gtil,  &c.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he 
has  equal  rights  in  land,  salary,  and  Gdgri,  with  the  Pat^l ;  but  generally  they 
vary  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  below  those  of  the  Pat€l.  At  Angar,  Parganah 
Mohol,  the  Kulkami  and  Natll  have  each  a  sdary  of  100  rapees,  and  48  s6rs  of 
grain  on  every  30  bigh^  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  Kulkami  has  not 
Inam  lands,  which  the  Pat^l  has. 

These  instances  8a*e  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  KnlkamST s  rights,  their  num- 
ber, want  of  uniformity,  and  varying  value.  The  duties  he  has  to  perform  have 
been  already  adverted  tcK 
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I  know  of  few  instances  of  the  office  being  held  by  different  families 
unconnected  by  the  ties  of  blood  ;  unlike  the  Desmukhs  and  Patois,  the 
Brahman  Kulkamis  have  had  the  ingenuity,  or  good  fortune,  almost  to  prevent 
aUens  from  participating  in  their  rights. 

Male  children  succeed  to  the  rights  of  their  parents  in  equal  proportions, 
unhappily  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  service  and  injury  of  the  culti- 
vators. Unlike  the  practice  of  the  Desmukhs  and  Patels,  the  executive  duties 
are  taken  in  succession  by  all  the  members  of  a  family  entitled  to  share  in  the 
rights  and  emoluments  of  the  office.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  a  great 
majority  of  the  offices,  the  duties  fall  to  a  new  person  annually,  who  is  neces- 
sarily ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  some  cases  it  does 
not  "return  to  the  same  individual  until  after  a  lapse  of  20  years.  At 
Jamgaon,  belonging  to  Sindiah,  the  family  of  the  Kulkarni  consists  of  six 
branches,  and  there  are  now  20  persons  to  take  the  duties  successively. 
The  reason  oF  its  not  occurring  to  all  individuals  connected  by  ties  of  blood, 
after  equal  intervals  of  time,  was  stated  to  result  from  each  family  taking  the 
office  in  succession  for  one  year  only.  For  instance,  with  four  famihes  to 
share,  the  first  having  one  individual  capable  of  executing  the  duties,  the 
second  two,  the  third  three,  and  the  fourth  four ; — to  the  individual  of  the  first 
family  the  office  would  recur  on  the  fifth  year ;  but  to  the  first  individual  of 
the  second  family  it  would  only  come  again  on  the  tenth  year ;  to  the  first 
individual  of  the  third  family  on  the  fifteenth  year ;  and  to  the  first  individual 
of  the  fourth  family  on  the  twentieth  year,  &c.  &c.  In  the  southern  districts 
I  found  the  same  system  obtaining,  and  in  prosecuting  my  inquiries  through 
the  country,  in  calling  for  village  papers  for  examination,  so  many  subter- 
fuges and  evasions  were  based  on  it,  that  1  was  repeatedly  defeated  in  my 
attempts  to  get  accounts  of  any  particular  year. 

If  the  right  to  share  equally  in  property  cannot  be  interfered  with,  at  least 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  interests  of  the  cultivators,  the  executive 
duties  should  be  confined  to  an  individual,  if  not  for  life,  certainly  for  a  definite 
period  not  less  than  five  years. 


Chapter  XI. 

A  VERY  important  tenure  in  villages  is  that  of  the  low-caste  people,  called 
Mahr  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  Dh6rs  by  the  Musalmans.  They  have  Inam  lands 
in  all  villages>  divided  into  Harki  and  Arolah  ;  the  former  is  rent-free,  and 
generally  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  latter  ;  the  Arolah  is  held  on  a 
quit-rent.  In  the  neighbotirhood  of  Junar  and  at  Kothul,  Parganah  Kothul 
Ahmednagar  coUectorate,  I  met  with  a  new  species  of  Mahrs  Inam,  called 
Sisolah  ;  this  is  also  rent-free,  and  held  in  addition  to  the  two  former.  These 
Inamr.  vary  in  extent  in  different  villages.  In  only  one  instance,  in  the  large 
town  of  Jembourni,  did  it  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Mahrs  had  not  Inam 
lands,  and  in  that  place  they  had  to  perform  all  the  customary  duties  for  the 
government  and  the  town,  as  if  they  had  In4m  lands.  The  Mahrs  conceive  that 
tiiey  have  the  right  to  mortgage  or  dispose  of  the  lands  held  for  the  performance 
of  specific  duties,  and  I  found  the  whole  of  the  Mahrs  Arolah  at  the  town  of 
Mahr,  Tar  Mahrkohreh,  Poonah  coUectorate,  mortgaged  to  the  Patel.  They 
were  originally  mortgaged  to  the  D^mukh  for  a  sum  of  money,  who  transferred 
them  to  the  Patel.  Independently  of  their  Harki,  Arolah,  and  Sisolah,  the 
Mahrs  have  a  share  of  the  cultivator's  produce,  whether  garden  or  field ;  this 
is  called  their  Balluteh.  Every  village,  in  its  original  constitution,  is  said  to 
have  had  12  craftsmen  and  professions,  who,  in  their  several  lines,  had  to 
perform  all  that  the  cultivators  required  to  be  done  for  themselves  individually, 
and  the  village  collectively.  The  smith  and  carpenter  to  mend  their  implements 
of  husbandry,  the  barber  to  shave  them,  the  washerman  to  wash  their  clothes, 
the  potmaker  to  make  pots,  &c.  &c.  These  12  persons  were  paid  or  supported 
by  an  assessment  in  kind.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and  obtained 
their  share  of  ballot!  agreeably  to  the  class  they  stood  in.  In  the  first  class  were 
the  carpenter,  shoemaker,  ironsmith,  and  Mahr  ;  in  the  second  class,  the  washer- 
man, potmaker,  barber,  and  Mang;  and  in  the  third,  the  waterman,  the 
astrologer,  the  Guru,  or  cleaner  of  the  temple,  and  the  silversmith.  Since  the 
MusiilmaB  rule,  the  Maulana,  or  Musdlman  priest^  has  been  added ;  and,  in  some 
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villages,  the  Kulkarni  claims  to  share  in  the  third  class.  I  say  nothing  ahout 
Aluteh,  as  part  of  the  village  community ;  for  no  two  persons  agree  with  respect 
to  the  constituents  of  this  class,  and  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  cultivator  could  ever  have  supported  by  fees  in  kind  12  additional  persons, 
in  case  he  paid  30  or  50  per  cent,  to  Government ;  and  I  am  told  the  Balloti 
and  Hakkd&r  rights  stood  him,  on  an  average,  25  per  cent.,  leaving  him  only  25 
per  cent,  for  his  own  maintenance  and  agricultural  charges. 

The  Mahr,  who  shares  in  the  first  class,  in  consequence  of  his  numerous 
duties,  shares  also  again  as  a  third  class  Ballotidar.  The  fee  in  kind  appears  to 
be  a  per-centage  on  the  produce,  but  it  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  country ; 
and  very  rarely  indeed  could  I  get  either  cultivator  or  Ballotidar  to  state  speci- 
fically what  the  one  gave,  or  the  other  looked  upon  himself  entitled  to  receive, 
annually.  It  depended  very  much,  1  was  told,  upon  the  crops,  and  also  upon 
the  extent  of  services  performed  for  each  individual  cultivator. 

At  the  village  of  Sirar,  Ahmednagar  CoUectorate,  the  first  class  Torli  Khass 
Ballotidar  is  entitled  to  300  gurah,  or  bundles  of  the  heads  of  Joari  and  Bajri, 
for  every  chahur,  or  120  bighas  of  land  under  culivation.  The  gurah  is  of  a 
definite  size,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  course  there  is  a  greater  or  less 
weight  of  heads  of  grain  in  the  giirah  agreeably  to  the  size  of  the  heads. 

The  second  class,  or  AJadli  Khass,  get  225  gurah  ;  the  third  class,  or  Dhakti 
Khass,  175  gurah  each,  upon  120  bighas  of  cultivation.  Of  all  other  grains, 
excepting  the  above,  the  ballotidar  gets  a  smilar  number  of  passah,  or  as  much 
as  is  contained  in  the  hollow  of  one  hand,  with  the  fingers  bent  up  as  if  to  hold 
water.  In  practice,  however,  to  save  the  trouble  of  this  minute  measurement, 
a  basketful,  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary  quantity,  is  given. 

The  Balloti  fees,  therefore,  at  Mehlungeh,  cost  the  farmer  36  per  cent,  of  his 
cheap  grains.  At  Ankuln^r,  Ahmednagar  CoUectorate,  the  cultivators  assured 
me  they  put  by  25  per  cent,  of  their  produce  for  the  whole  of  the  Balloti.  With 
respect  to  sugar-cane,  the  classes  get  respectively  for  every  kareh,  or  large 
copperful  of  juice,  five,  two  and  a  half,  and  one  and  a  quarter  sugar-canes.  Pro- 
portions of  onions,  garlic,  carrots,  radishes,  and  garden-stuff  generally,  were 
given  by  the  Wapha,  or  small  square  plots,  into  which  garden  lands  are  divided 
to  facilitate  irrigation.  They  get  shares  of  a  Wapha  in  the  ratio  of  five,  two, 
and  one. 

For  the  extensive  advantages  the  Mahrs  enjojs  they  have  numerous  duties 
to  perform  to  the  state  and  to  the  village.  I  have  been  the  more  careful  in 
my  inquiries  respecting  them,  particularly  in  alienated  villages,  where  old 
customs  may  be  supposed  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  change  of  Government, 
in  consequence  of  our  Government  having  waived  its  claims  to  the  services  of 
the  Mahrs  generally,  on  the  ground  of  this  class  of  persons. in  some  few  villages 
continuing  to  pay  a  trifling  tax,  called  rabtah  mahr,-  in  lieu  of  performing  per- 
sonal services ;  but  this  tax  was  in  lieu  of  services  dependant  on  local  circum- 
stances, and  not  in  lieu  of  customary  duties.  At  Wangi,  Parganah  Mandrup, 
sub-collectorate  of  Sholapur,  the  Mahrs  pay  a  rabtah  of  24  rupees,  the  origin 
of  which  is  as  follows :  Formerly,  when  Nimbalkar,'  of  Karmalleh,  who  held 
Wangi,  and  an  extensive  tract  along  the  Sina  river  in  Jahgir,  from  the  NizAm, 
had  one  of  his  pagas  of  horse  stationed  near  Wangi,  the  Mahrs  worked  gratui- 
tously for  six  months  in  the  year,  in  the  stables ;  on  the  removal  of  the  paga, 
Nimbalkar  levied  a  tax  on  the  Mahrs,  in  place  of  six  months'  stable  work,  but 
did  not  remit  any  of  their  ordinary  duties.  In  the  12  villages  of  the  Mahr, 
Kohreh  Poonah  CoUectorate,  the  rabtah  is  levied  ;  but  it  is  in  lieu  of  the  former 
specific  duties  of  gratuitously  supplying  all  Government  officers  who  came  into 
the  district,  and  partly,  also,  the  hill  forts,  with  dry  wood  and  grass ;  all  other 
duties  were  unaffected  by  the  tax.  In  explanation  of  this  tax  1  was  informed, 
that  under  the  late  government,  when  the  Muamalahd&r  came  into  a  district,  all 
the  Mahrs  in  turn  were  to  give  personal  service  in  stabling  his  horses  and  those 
of  his  attendants,  and  in  supplying  wood  and  grass  gratis,  in  carrying  loads  and 
going  with  messages,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  duty  continued  for  the  time  the 
Muamalahdar  remained  in  the  district.  The  calls  for  their  services  becoming 
unfrequent,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  introduction  of  the  revenue- 
farming  system,  the  dibtrict  farmers  levied  the  rabtah ;  but  other  duties,  except- 
ing the  su[)ply  of  wood  and  grass  and  stabling  the  horses,  were  unaffected  by 
it.     At  the  town  of  Kheir,  T&lluk  Korti  Ahmednagar  CoUectorate,  the  Mahrs 
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have  180  bighas  of  In&m  land;  the  rabtah  is  only  10  rupees.  On  desiring  an 
enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  Mahrs,  I  was  told  they  had  to  supply 
wood  and  grass  to  Government  officers  and  travellers,  to  act  as  guides,  as 
porters  to  carry  baggage,  to  go  as  messengers,  and  to  perform  all  the  cus- 
tomary village  duties. 

At  the  town  of  Kanur,  Taraf  Katiur,  held  in  Jagir,  I  found  the  Mahrs' 
present  duties  were  to  cut  grass  and  wood,  to  perform  the  duties  of  grooms 
tor  the  Jagurdar  and  government  officers,  to  carry  loads,  letters,  packets,  and 
messages,  to  act  as  guides,  and  to  attend  strangers.  At  the  town  of  Kothul, 
Parganah  Kothul,  Alimednagar  Collectorate,  the  half  of  which  belongs  to  the 
British,  the  Kulkariii,  in  one  sweeping  expression,  said,  the  Mahrs  had  to 
perform  all  duties  required  by  the  government,  or  the  Pandri,  without  excep- 
tion :  they  had  at  this  place  the  two  Inams,  Sisolah  and  Harki,  and  rhe  quit- 
rent  Inam  Ar61ah.  So  essentially  is  the  duty  of  cutting  wood  and  grass  asso- 
ciate d  with  the  office  of  the  Mahrs,  that  their  signature,  in  all  pubUc  docu- 
ments of  the  village,  is  a  sickle  or  hatchet,  and  a  rope,  the  former  to  cut  grass 
and  wood,  and  the  latter  to  bind  it  up.  Finally,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
with  respect  to  some  strictly  village  duties  of  the  Mahrs ;  they  are  the 
referees  in  all  boundary  disputes ;  they  are  the  guardians  of  land-marks,  and 
know  the  limits  of  each  field ;  they  get  the  cultivators  together  in  collecting  the 
revenue,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  carry  the  money  collected  to  the  district  col- 
lector ;  and  they  assist  the  Pat61  in  his  police  duties.  In  no  instance,  in  the 
course  of  my  inquiries,  did  I  find  them  performmg  watch  and  ward  for  the 
village,  or  made  responsible  for  losses  by  robbery.  In  cases  of  an  individual  of 
consideration  putting  up  in  their  village,  or  encamping  outside  the  walls,  if  he 
desired  protection  at  night,  and  there  were  no  Ramosis  or  Bhils  in  the  village, 
whose  specific  duty  is  watch  and  ward,  then  the  Mahrs  performed  the  duty. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  the  Mahrs,  whether 
for  government  or  the  village,  they  are  not  bound  to  go  beyond  the  village 
neighhouring  to  their  own  ;  here  they  hand  over  their  charge  to  the  village 
Mahrs,  and  return 

From  the  above  detnils,  it  will  be  seen  what  are  the  respective  claims  of  the 
government  and  the  village  on  the  Mahrs.  Where  the  rabtah  tax  prevails,  it 
modifies  but  does  not  abrogate  the  government  claims  ;  and  where  it  does  not? 
exist,  as  the  Kulkami  of  Kothul  declared,  there  the  government  and  village 
claims  for  service  are  to  the  extent  of  the  Mahr's  physical  means. 

This  class  of  the  community,  although  so  debased  in  its  moral  and  religious 
relation^,  is  unquestionably  in  more  easy  circumstances  than  any  other  part  of 
the  people.  Government  having  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  Mahrs,  without 
diminishing  their  means,  in  many  towns  and  villages  they  are  become  indolent, 
impudent,  and  litigious ;  and  in  many  instances  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that 
they  were  at  issue  with  their  villages,  striking  work,  and  leaving  all  their 
burdensome  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  cultivators.  Their  efficiency  in 
diffusing  inforniatioii  over  the  country  is  very  remarkable;  and  we  have 
repeated  instances  of  news,  letters,  signs,  or  tokens,  involving  the  communi- 
cation of  certain  matters,  having  been  sent  from  Hind<ist&n,  and  difi^ised  oyer 
the  Dekkan,  by  means  of  this  class,  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  distant  political  events  are  known  to  the  native  community  as  soon 
and  sometimes  sooner  than  to  our  own  Government ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  the 
Mahrs.  Their  method  is  very  simple:  A  message,  a  letter,  or  some  simple 
and  easily  multiplied  token,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  three  or  four  village 
Mahrs  ;  each  runs  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  delivers  his  message  ;  copies 
are  instantly  taken  of  the  letter,  or  the  tokens  are  suitably  multiplied,  and  three 
or  four  men  run  with  them  to  three  or  four  neighbouring  villages.  In  this  way 
they  spread  in  geometrical  progression,  or  as  circles  expand  on  the  surface  of 
water  when  a  stone  is  thrown  in.  Forwarding  information  is  a  village  duty; 
and  the  collectors  might  well  avail  themselves  of  it  to  communicate  with  their 
district  officers,  to  the  saving  of  tlie  expense  of  the  Sibandis,  or  irregular 
troops,  who  are  now  kept  up  tor  that  purpose,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
speed  with  which  information  and  orders  are  now  sent. 
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Chapter  XII. 

Lands  were  given  to  sepoys  in  the  district,  in  lieu  of  salary,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  specific  duties,  principally  in  the  protection  of  t)ieir  villages. 

The  tenure  is  called  Sh^tsanadi,  from  Shet,  a  field,  and  Sanad,  a  grant.  The 
Sh^tsanadis  are,  in  fact,  a  landed  militia.  This  tenure  is  still  found  in  five 
Parganahs  of  the  Poonah^JoUectorate,  namely,  Havaili,  Sholapur,  Mohol,  Indi, 
and  Mudebihall ;  the  lands  held  being  to  the  value  of  34,435  rupa.  2  qrs.  43  reas.y 
including  a  right  upon  the  Sayer,  or  shop,  and  professional  tax  to  the  amount 
of  381  rupees.  In  looking  over  the  papers  of  Karmaieh,  Ahmednagar  coUec- 
torate,  I  found  a  deduction  of  1,126  rupees  for  the  value  of  lands  alienated  at 
Sb^tsanadi.  This  alienation  is  probably  not  confined  to  Karmaieh ;  but  I  did 
not  remark  the  cost  of  it  in  looking  over  the  Jamabandi  settlement  of  the 
coUcctorate  for  1827-28. 

There  are  several  other  tenures,  of  which  a  rapid  notice  may  be  given.  The 
Chaugula  is  the  Path's  assistant.  He  is  found  in  most  villages  ;  sometimes  he 
has  a  trifling  land  grant,  but  commonly  a  fee  in  grain  from  the  cultivators. 
At  Kiiral  and  Wangi,  bordering  on  the  Kanri,  or  Carnatic  tracts,  I  found  the 
Chaugula  denominated  Baglah.  Usually  he  is  a  Mahratta ;  but  here  he  proved 
to  be  a  Lingait  Warn,  who  is  a  seller  of  groceries  by  profession,  and,  in  religious 
tenets,  is  exclusively  a  worshipper  of  the  Ling,  of  Mahkd^va. 

In  some  Tarafs  a  Havaldar  is  still  found.  The  term  is  rather  descriptive  of  a 
military  person  than  a  civil  functionary. 

The. Havaldar  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Musalmans,  to  assist  the 
Pat^l  by  his  influence,  as  a  person  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  The  Havaldar's  support  was  usually  a  grain-payment, 
levied  on  the  cultivators.  At  Tackli,  near  Ahmednagar,  I  found  the  Havaldar 
(a  Musalm&n),  entitled  to  half  a  s^r  of  Joari  on  each  bigba  under  cultivation. 
In  1827  this  amounted  to  about  1,200  s^rs.  The  half  of  it  went  to  the  Havaldar, 
who  took  it  in  kind;  the  other  half  went  to  government,  who  commuted  it 
into  a  money-payment,  at  40  s^rs  per  rupee.  At  Nandoor,  Parganah  Barag^on 
^andoor,  the  Havald&r's  family  is  extinct;  but  the  rights  are  levied  from  the 
village,  and  government  obtains  24  rupees  per  annum  in  lieu  of  them. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  his  report  on  the  Dekkan,  mentions  a  Havdldar  as  an  officer 
of  a  Taraf,  under  the  last  Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Mahalls,  or  Tarafs,  and  to  remit  them  to  the  Mu&malahdars,  and 
to  inquire  into  petty  complaints.  In  some  small  districts,  called  Tarafs,  in  heu 
of  the  Havaldari  cess,  there  appears  a  cess  denominated  N&ikwari.  It  is 
probably  the  Hind6  appellation  equivalent  to  the  Musafankn  term  Hav&ldari. 
.  The  N&ik  was  a  petty  officer  in  the  Tarafs,  and  assisted  in  making  the  collec- 
tions ;  he  how  assists  the  Shaikdar,  or  inspector  of  cultivation,  in  his  duties. 

In  the  small  district  of  Mahr,  Kohreh  Poonah  coUectorate,  containing  one 
town  and  11  villages,  the  tax  in  kind  levied  upon  the  cultivators,  called 
N&ikwari,  amounted  to  48  s^rs  per  village,  excepting  the  town  of  Mahr,  which 
is  not  cessed.  In  this  Taraf,  the  Nkikwari  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Mahratta 
family  of  the  name  of  Sindeh.  At  the  town  of  Kanur,  Taraf  Kanur,  Ahmed- 
nagar coUectorate,  the  N&ikwari^s  fee  is  12  s6rs  of  grain  on  every  30  bights  of 
land  under  cultivation.  The  duty  of  the  office  there  made  the  person  holding 
it  a  kind  of  homme  d'affaires  for  the  Jagird&r  and  the  town  authorities.  Captain 
Grant  Duff  describes  the  term  to  be  applicable  to  a  kind  of  hereditary  land- 
measurer  on  the  village  establishment.  I  have  not  met  with  him  in  this 
character. 

The  Ballot!  tenure  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Frequently  small  portions  of 
rent-free  land  are  held  by  the  individuals  composing  the  village  office-bearers ; 
but  their  chief  support  is  their  Balhiteh,  or  grain-right,  on  the  cultivators.  The 
tenure  on  which  their  rights  are  held,  is  to  perform  specific  duties,  each  in  his 
line  or  business,  for  the  village  and  villagers,  and  occasionally,  also,  for  the 
State. 

In  the  southern  villages,  bordering  on  the  Carnatic,  I  met  with  the  village 
officer  called  Talw^r;  he  is  unknown  to  the  genuine  Mahrattas.  His  duties 
appear  to  assimilate  him  vrith  the  Hav&ldar  of  the  districts  further  north.  At 
the  villages  of  K6ral  and  Wangi,  on  the  Sina  River,  I  found  the  Talwdrs  to  be 
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Kohlis  in  caste,  and  not  Mahrattas.     Repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  Talw&r 
in  Dr.  Marshall's  Report  on  the  neighbourhood  of  Dharwar. 

The  Ramosis  (thieves  by  birth)  are  found  in  most  villages  in  the  Dekkan, 
between  the  parallels  of  lat.  17"  and  19*"  north,  and  long.  73**  40'  and  75"  east. 
They  have  occasionally  lands  in  Inam  given  to  them,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  property  in  the  towns  and  villages  where  the  lands  are  granted. 
I  observed  this  to  be  the  case  at  the  town  of  Kheir,  on  the  Bima  River,  Taraf 
Rasin,  where  the  Ramosis  have  60  bighas  of  land.  In  the  same  town  the 
Mahrs  have  180  bigh&s.  These  distinct  grants,  therefore,  prove  that  watch  and 
ward  is  a  separate  duty  from  that  of  the  Mahrs.  Most  of  the  villages  in  the 
Des,  or  open  country,  think  it  necessary  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  villains 
in  employ,  to  secure  the  village  from  robbery ;  there  being  an  understanding 
amongst  the  fraternity  which  assures  the  village  of  protection.  They  are 
usually  paid  in  contributions  in  grain  from  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Ramosi  to  perform  watch  and  ward  ;  and  in  all  my  marches  in  the  Des,  the 
Ramosis  were  deputed  by  the  villagers  to  watch  my  tents  at  night,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  village  being  considered  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  property 
of  a  stranger  who  puts  up  with  them. 


Chapter  XIII. 

At  the  town  of  Baragaon  Nandur,  Parganah  Baragdon  Nandur,  on  the  Mtil 
River,  which  is  without  the  location  of  the  Ramosis,  I  found  four  families  of 
Bhils  in  possession  of  30  bighas  of  land,  held  on  the  tenure  to  be  responsible 
for  all  property  stolen  from  the  village.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
I  had  met  with.  The  Mahrs  in  the  same  village  had  an  Inam  ^^Ar61ah),  of 
120  bighas. 

In  the  hilly  tracts  the  Kohlis  are  employed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Bhils. 

Sheteh  is  the  person  by  common  consent  admitted  to  be  the  head  and 
spokesman  of  the  shopkeepers  and  market  i)eople,  where  they  are  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  require  one ;  and  as  combination,  in  its  fuUlest  sense,  everywhere 
exists  among  shopkeepers  in  the  regulation  of  prices,  he  is  of  some  importance 
amongst  them  as  their  organ.  Mahajan  means  properly  a  merchant ;  he  is  an 
inferior  person  to  the  Sheteh,  and  occupies  his  place  as  occasions  demand. 
Both  these  people  *in  some  towns  and  villages  have  trifling  Inam  lands  and 
claims  for  money  and  grain,  but  on  what  tenure  of  service  to  the  commimity 
is  not  very  apparent. 

I  should  scarcely  have  introduced  mention  of  the  Sar*  Pat^l  and  Sar  D^sai^ 
as  it  has  not  come  to  my  notice  that  they  hold  lands  in  tenure  ;  but  mention  is 
made  of  them  as  Hakkdars,  in  village  expenses.  The  Sar  Fat^Fs  rights  of 
money,  grain,  and  Ghi,  are  very  extensive  at  the  two  villages  of  Borowli  and 
Kewleh,  in  the  Poonah  coUectorate ;  for  in  a  revenue  of  331 7mps.  \qr.  3i  as.^ 
in  the  former  village,  the  Sar  Pat^l  was  entitled  to  a  money-payment  of 
3  rups.  2  qrs.  3  o^.,  and  one  s6r  of  Ghi,  in  lieu  of  which  he  was  paid  half  a  rupee. 
At  Kewleh,  in  a  revenue  of  QA^rups.  Oqr.  2  as.,  the  Sar  Patel  received 
9  rups.  3  qrs.  Sias.  in  money,  and  one  s^r  of  Ghi,  or  half  a  rupee  instead.  The 
Sar  Patel's  rights,  within  my  northern  limits,  I  understand  to  be  vested  in  the 
family  of  Eswant  Rao  Dabareh,  of  Tellegaon,  whose  son  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Daulat  Rao  Sindiah.  In  each  of  the  above  two  villages,  the  Sar 
D^ai  (vested  in  the  family  called  Chaskar,  from  holding  hereditary  offices  in. 
the  town  of  Chas,  on  the  t3ima  River),  was  entitled  to  one  rupee  in  money,  and 
one  s^r  of  Ghi,  commuted  to  half  a  rupee.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  duties  these 
great  personages  have  to  perform.  The  Desai  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Desmukh,  as  in  the  southern  Mahratta  country  he  is  found  in  the  situation  of 
the  Desmukh,  the  latter  term  not  being  used.  The  D6sai  was  rarely  met  with 
by  me. 

Captain  Grant  Duff  makes  mention  of  several  Sar  D^smukhs,  and  that 
Aurangz^b  allowed  the  old  Sar  D^smukhs  two  per  cent,  on  the  revenue.  They 
were  probably  the  connecting  links  between  the  D^smukhs  and  the  prince. 
Th^  Sar  Desmukhi  of  modem  times,  which  appears  in  all  village  accounts,  wa& 
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10  per  c^it.  on  the  Mogul  revenue  exaxsted  by  Sewaji  from  the  Musaimana. 
It  was  levied  over  and  above  the  Musalmdn  revenues;  the  sufferers,  therefore^ 
by  Mahratta  violence  were  the  Mahratta  cultivators  ;  and  on  the  whole  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Mussulmans  coming;  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahratta.  Govern^ 
laent,  the  Sar  Desmukhi  should  have  been  abandoned.  But  it  remains  to  this 
day  as  part  of  the  revenue ;  for  instance,  at  the  town  of  Jehur,  near  Ahmed* 
nagar,  whose  Taakha  is  10,817 rups.  3qrs.  2 as.;  the  Sar  Di^smukhi  is 
I,3a0  7':ups.3qrs3ae.;  and  Kamal,  or  total,  19,363  ru/;*.  iqr.  3a^.  At  Khair 
T411uk  Korti,  the  A'in  Tankh^h  is  8,862  rupx.  0  qrs.  3 has. ;  the  Sar  Desmukhi 
is  1,106  rM;?^.  2  qrs.  2i  as. 

Individuab  have  shares  in  the  village  revenues,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Mokassa,  Sahotra,  Babti,  and  Nargoura.  The  most  intelligible  way  to 
describe  these,  is  to  sray  that  persons  have  money-assignments,  amounting  to  a 
dj&finite  per-centage  on  the  revenue  under  these  names.  In  their  origin, 
Mokassa  is  66  per  cent.,  Sahotra,  6  per  cent.,  Babti,  25  per  cent.,  and  Nagoura, 
a  per  cent,  of  the  Chouth,  or  fourth  of  the  revenue,  extorted  by  the  Mahrattaa 
from  the  Moguls.  Sewaji  and  his  chiefs  shared  it  amongst  themselves;  the 
ehiefs  had  tJ^e  Mokassa  for  military  services ;  the  Sahotra  was  given  to  the 
Pant  Sucheu,  one  of  the  ministers  ;  the  prince's  share  was  the  Babti ;  and  the 
Nagoura,  which  is  synonymous  with  Sar  Pat^l,  or  chief  of  all  the  Patels,  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Raja.  The  equal  division  of  property  and  rights  amongst 
children  has  occasioned  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  shares  to  the  most  trifling 
amount,  where  families  have  multiplied. 

With  reference  to  the  tenures  above  detailed,  excepting  only  Sarva  Inam,  or 
lands  entirely  free,  and  hereditary  lands,  there  was  an  obligation  of  spedflc 
service  on  the  individual  or  body  of  men  enjoying  advantages  under  the  several 
tenures.  Tlie  nou-performance  of  these  duties  involved  the  forfdture  of  their 
rights ;  but,  independently  of  such  forfeiture,  all  grants  whatever  were,  no 
doubt)  resumable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  prince.  Grants  for  religious  purposes 
were  rarely  recalled,  but  for  other  objects  they  were  frequently  abrogated ; 
particularly,  J4gir,  Saranjam,  and  Hakkdar's  grants.  To  such  an  extent  did 
this  exist  under  the  last  government,  that  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  Report, 
enumerates,  as  an  item  of  revenue,  Watan  Zabti,  or  sequestered  lands  of 
Zaminddrs,  which  yielded  annually  50,000  rupees.  The  resumption  of  Jagirs 
by  the  P6shwd  is  well  known.  Finally,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  that  in  many  instances  D^smuldis,  D6spandehs,  Pat61s,  and  Kulkanus> 
have  furtively  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  consequent  on  the  govern- 
ment passing  into  new  hands,  to  enlarge  their  Inam  lands,  ready-money  claims, 
and  grain^fees  ;  and  a  register  of  their  present  rights,  embracing  the  minutest 
details,  appears  necessary  to  put  limits  to*  further  encroachments. 

The  whole  number  of  populated  towns  and  villages  in  1828,  in  the  four 
collectorates  of  the  Dekkan,  amounted  to  9,535.  Of  this  number,  1,695} 
appear  to  be  alienated,  or  7*74  per  cent,  (not  quite  a  sixth),  leaving  7,839i  on 
the  several  collectors'  returns.  To  this  number  are  to  be  added  the  depopu- 
kited  villages^  whose  lands  are  under  cultivation,  as  they  are  not  included  in 
the  lists» 


Chaptbr  XIV. 

PateeVs  Office  and  Tenures. 

This  office,  together  with  the  village  accountants,  are,  no  doubt,  coeval  with 
those  of  the  Deshmook  and  Deshpandeh,  already  described. 

The  derivation  of  the  term  Pateel  is  obscure,  but  it  is  usually  considered  to 
be  a  Mahratta  word*  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  to  me  by  natives,  that 
it  is  possibly  founded  on  the  Sanskrit  word  Puttuh,  Q)  ''  Deed,"  "  Lease  ;"  the 
Pateel,  in  former  times,  having  been  the  official  granter  of  vacant  lands  in  his 
village  by  deed  or  lease.     Within  the  limits  of  my  inquiries  in  Maharashtra,  I 

did 


Note. — In  the  following  part  of  this  Report,  natiye  names  are  spelt  as  an  Englishman  would  prononnce 
them,  and  not  after  Sir  WilliauL  Jones's  system. 
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did  not  find  the  term  G^ora  applied  to  the  Pateel ;  but,  where  the  Kanree 
language  prevails,  head  men  of  villages  are  still  called  G^or-  Pateels  have  been 
considered  by  some  European  writers  identical  with  the  personages,  called  in 
Sanskrit,  Gramadeekaree  ;(^)  but  I  was  informed  by  Brahmans  that  the  term  is 
descriptive  of  the  lord  or  master  of  the  viUage,  equivalent  to  the  present  Surwa- 
Eenamdar,  rather  than  Pateel,  the  word  "  Gram,"  meaning  "  village,"  and 
"  Adeekar,"  *^  bearing  royal  insignia,"  being  "  pre-eminent/' 

Originally  the  Pateels  were  exclusively  Mabrattas,  but  sale,  gift,  or  other 
causes,  have  included  many  other  castes ;  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Pateels, 
however,  is  still  Mahratta. 

Of  such  importance,  and  so  profitable  was  the  right,  or  in  such  estimation 
was  the  dignity  of  Pateel  hdd  anciently,  that  the  princes  and  great  feudal  chiefs 
of  the  Mahratta  empire  estabhshed  themselves  wholly,  or  in  part  in  the  office 
in  various  towns  or  villages.  Holkar,  for  instance,  at  Munchur;  Seendch 
(Scindiah),  at  Jamgaon ;  the  Nagpoor  Bhoslch,  at  AJimednuggur ;  the  Power 
family  at  Multun  and  Kuweeteh,  &c.  &c.  There  are  traditional  accounts  even 
of  a  share  of  the  Pateel's  office  having  been  sold  for  7,000  rupees.  The  office 
was  hereditary ;  and  the  free  lands  attached  to  it,  together  with  the  numerous 
rights  and  emoluments,  were  alienable,  by  sale  or  gift,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder.  Even  the  hereditary  lands  of  extinct  families  became  the  property  of 
the  Pateel,  together  with  all  waste  lands,  excepting  in  some  villages  where  such 
lands  were  appropriated  by  the  village  corporation ;  the  Government  distinctly 
sanctioning  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  whether  by  the  Pateel  or  the  village 
authorities. 

I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  satisfy  the  Government  that  these  assertions  are  not 
lightly  made,  by  laying  before  it  a  copy  of  an  important  and  curious  document 
in  the  Mahratta  language,  being  an  award  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  the 
public  authorities,  Deshmooks,  f )  Deshpandehs,  (^)  Pateels,  &c.,  of  six  districts, 
comprising  30  villages  in  the  Soobah  of  Joonur,  at  which  also  the  Punt 
Prudhan,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattjarah's  court,  assisted. 
The  object  of*  the  meeting  was  to  give  judgment  in  long-coutinued  disputes 
respecting  shares  in  the  office  of  Pateel  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh,  and  to  define 
and  attest  its  various  dignities,  rights,  and  emoluments.  The  paper  is  dated 
Sukkeh,  1646,  AD.  1725.  It  measures  15  feet  3  inches  long,  and  is  11^  inches 
broad.  Independently  of  its  involving  proofs  of  hereditary  rights  in  land,  and 
of  the  great  power  of  Pateels  in  granting  titles  to  land,  and  in  fixing  a  permanent 
assessment,  it  defines  so  perspicuously  and  minutely  the  dignities  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Pateel's  office,  and  throws  so  much  light  upon  various  characteristic 
usages  and  customs  of  the  people,  that  a  close  translation  of  the  paper  will 
probably  be  acceptable  to  the  Governlnent.* 

I  will  reserve  some  observations  on  the  document  for  the  close  of  this  com- 
munication ;  but  a  preliminary  explanation  is  called  for  of  a  word  in  frequent 
use  in  the  original.  I  allude  to  the  word  Mokuddum.  The  term  is  appUed  to 
the  PateeVs  office.  It  is  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  '*  chief,'*  "  head,"  **  leader," 
and  is  properly  applicable  to  an  individual  only.  The  equal  right  of  inheritance 
in  Hindoo  children  to  the  emoluments  and  advantages  of  hereditary  offices, 
the  functions  of  which  could  be  exercised  only  by  the  senior  of  the  family, 
rendered  a  distinctive  appellation  necessary  for  this  person,  and  he  was  called 
Mokuddum.  The  sale  of  parts  of  the  office  of  Pateel,  however,  to  other 
families,  the  heads  of  which  would  also  be  "  Mokuddum,"  rendered  the 
qualifying  adjective  necessary  in  all  writings  of  half-Mokuddum,  quarter- 
Mokuddum,  &c.  &c.,  according  to  the  share  each  family  held  in  the  office. 
Thus,  his  Highness  Seendeh  (Scindiah)  is  six -sevenths  Mokuddiun  at  Jamgaon ; 
the  other  Mahratta  sharer,  one-seventh.  A  Moosulman  at  Nandoor  is  one- 
quarter  Mokuddum ;  and  two  Mahrattas  are  respectively  one-half  and  one- 
quarter  Mokuddum.  Having  premised  this  much,  I  shall  proceed  to  translate 
the  document.  It  is  headed  Muhujur  Nama  Aaj  Kurra;  literally,  "A  list  of 
those  present  by  agreement ;  or,  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  and  award  of 

an 

(')  tfpf  '^Sft^jf^fp^        (*)  Civil  goremors  of  districts.  («)  District  accoiintants. 

*  The  copy  of  this  natiye  document  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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an  assembly/'     After  the  usual  invocation  to  the  deity,  it  commences  as 
follows : 

Dated  the  11th  of  the  month.  Rubee  Ool  Awul  Sukkeh  1646  (a  d.  1725), 
Krodee  (*)  Nama  Suwut  Sureh,  Marghswur  (November  and  December),  ]3th  of 
the  light  half  of  the  moon  (Monday).  On  that  day,  the  following  Deshmooks, 
Deshpandehs,  and  Mokuddums,  and  Lineagees,  (*)  or  families  of  different  villages, 
of  the  Soobah  of  Joonur,  of  auspicious  origin,  (^)  being  assembled  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  Kuweeteh  (Kowta),  Turruf  P^bul,  of  the  above  Soobah  agreeably  to 
the  following  list. 

Turruf  PdbuL 

Names  of  Mokuddum,and  Chowghleh,  (*)  and  Koolkurnee,  C)  of  the  villages  of 
Jategaon,  Mookhuee,  Hewreh,  Teetweeh,  Kanoor,  Booma^Jatehgaon,  Sehj'un, 
and  Loonee. 

Turruf  Kheir. 

Names  of  Mokuddum,  Choughlegh,  and  Koolkurnee,  of  the  town  of  Kheir, 
and  villages  of  Takeedwaree,  and  village  of  Chaus,  and  Mokuddum  of 
Waphgaon, 

Turruf  Ranjungaon. 
Mokuddum,  &c.,  of  the  villages  of  Ranjungaon,  Dihtun,  and  Wareh. 

Turruf  Mahloongeh. 
Mokuddum,  &c.,  of  the  village  of  Mahloongeh,  and  town  of  Munchur. 

Pergunnah  Parnair. 

Mokuddum,  &c.  of  the  villages  of  Parnair,  Takleh,  Neegooz,  Awaree, 
Bhoeeree,  Gharkundee^  and  Lonee. 

Pergunnah  ChaJcun. 

Mokuddum,  &c.  of  the  villages  of  Neegooj,  Bhoseh,  Koorlee,  Allandee, 
Peempulgaon,  and  Bohree. 

In  the  presence  of  the  above  Mokuddum,  &c.,  whose  signatures  (*)  are 
attached.  Annund  Rao,  son  of  Sumbajee  Pate  el  Power,  half  Mokuddum,  of 
the  village  of  Multun,  of  the  pergunnah  of  Kurdeh,  and  Kundojee,  son  of 
Wittojee  Pateel  Kandulkur,  and  Sooltanjee  Wulud  Sonjee  Pateel,  bin  Heerojee 
Pateel,  Goreh;  Mokuddums  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh,  Soorsun,  Kumas, 
Ashreen,  Myalluff  Sun  1134  (a.d.  1725).  On  this  date,  the  two  last  Pateels 
above  named,  gave  a  deed  of  agreement  to  Annund  Rao  Powar,  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  that,  "  the  Mokuddumee  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh  belongs  to  us  ; 
that  formerly  Sooryajee,  son  of  Kumlojee  Pateel  Waagdureh,  had  disputes  for 
two  generations  with  our  ancestors  for  a  share  in  the  Pateel's  office  of  Kuwee- 
teh ;  but  could  not  succeed  in  making  good  his  claims.  At  this  period  the 
village  was  in  arrears,  on  account  of  the  Jummabundee,  (^)  with  Khan,  Walla- 
shan  Amanoola  Khan  Jageerdar.  (®)  The  village  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  the 
ancestors  of  us  the  two  Pateels,  Khandulkur  and  Goreh,  were  unable  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  (in  the  revenue  to  the  Jagheerdar).  In  this  helplessness,  our 
ancestors  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Sooryajee,  son  of  Kumlojee  Pateel  Waagduree, 
and  importuned  him  till  they  obtained  the  sum  of  1,112  rupees,  with  which 
the  balance  due  to  the  Dewan  (®)  was  paid  ;  and  a  deed  of  contract  ('*)  of  right 
to  a  third  share  in  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Mokuddumee  was  given, 
dated,  Sukkeh,  1628  (a.d.  1707),  Weeyeh  Nama  Suwut,  Surreh,  Srawun(July, 
August),  2d  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  (Wednesday),  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  :  ^  We,  the  Mokuddum  Weetojee,  son  of  Tabbajee  Pateel  Kandulkur, 
and  Neerojee,  son  of  Sohn  Pateel  Goreh,  to  Sooryajee,  son  of  Kumlojee  Pateel 

Waagduree, 

C>  The  name  of  the  year.  the  drawing  of  a  plough.    The  names  of  the  Mokud- 

(•)  Goht.  dum  would  have  lengthened  this  communication  so 

(«)   tkt^   XtM^  Khujusteh  BunySd.  ^^^  ^**  ^  ^^®  omitted  them. 

(*)  Pateel's  assistmt  (^)  GoYernment  assessment. 

V)  y^e^^^^i.  •)  The  chieftain  who  held  the  vDlage  in  feoff. 

(•)  The  Bignatuie  of  the  Pateels  and  cultivators  is        ^l\  Sam(^ 
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Waagduree,  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh  Turruf  Pabiil  Soobah  Joonur,  of  aus- 
picious origin,  Soor  Sun  Subbah  (')  Ashreen  Mya  UUuflF  Sun,  1116  (a.d.  1707), 
have  given  this  deed  of  contract.  Your  family  and  ours  for  two  ^nerations 
have  been  quarrelling  about  the  Mokuddumee,  and  we  have  all  been  injured. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  large  arrears  due  by  the  village  on  account  of 
the  assessments,  and  the  village  has  not  the  means  of  pajring  them.  In 
consequence,  we  have  importuned  you,  and,  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
familieHjQ  or  lineages,  of  the  village,  have  made  this  contract  i^)  with3'ou'; 
that  as  we  are  now  two  brothers,  as  it  were,  in  the  office  of  Mokuddumee,  you 
shall  be  the  third  brother,  and  we  will  equally  enjoy  all  the  rijihts,  privileges, 
fees,  eenams,(^)  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  office,  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Pandreh  (*) 
together,  preserving  to  us  only  precedence ;  and  anyone  who  molests  you  in 
these  rights  shall  be  abhorred  of  the  families  (or  different  lineages),  and  shaU 
be  amenable  to  the  Dewan  for  breaking  the  contract.  To  this  effect  we  have 
written  and  signed  this  contract ;  the  Mokuddum  of  the  Kusbeh  (®)  of  Kurdeh 
being  present  in  the  public  office^')  when  we  received  from  you  1,112  rupees, 
with  which  the  deficiency  to  the  Jagheerdar  was  made  good,  and  the  remainder 
shared  agreeably  to  the  several  rights  of  individuals.  You,  therefore,  to  your 
children's  children,  are  to  enjoy  the  third  share  of  the  Mokuddumee,  Eenam, 
emoluments  of  Pandreh,  and  the  Maan,(®)  Paan.C*)  Formerly,  you  damaged 
and  injured  the  Mokuddumee  ;  we  have  now  made  you  our  brother,  and  so  let 
it  be. 


(Signed  with  a  plough.)  (^") 

"  '  Witnessed  by  the  Mokuddum  and  Koolkumees,  df  the  villages  of  Kurdeh, 
Kanoor,  Anjunapoor,  near  Serroor,  and  by  the  Deshpandeh  of  Pabul,  the  Mo- 
kuddum of  indooree ;  the  contract  being  in  the  hand-writing  of  Nanoo  Bawajee 
JKoolkurnee  of  Kuweeteh/ 

*^  Although  the  above  contract  was  given,  disputes  continued  between  the 
Waanduree  family  and  ours,  and  Sooryajee,  son  of  Kumlojee  Pateel  Waag- 
duree,  was  not  permitted  to  share  in  the  office  of  Pateel.  On  this  he  went  to 
Multun,  and  related  to  you(")  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie  case;  stating,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Kanulkur  and  Goreli,  Pateelsof  KuweeteU, 
tie  could  not  obtain  his  rights ;  that  he  had  scarcely  the  means  of  living ;  and 
that  he  fell  upon  your  neck,  begging  of  you  to  become  his  brother,  and  received 
200  rupees  in  money  and  a  mare,  for  which  he  gave  to  you  his  tiird  share  in 
the  Mokuddumee,  Eenam,  Maan,  i^aaii,  Ukulwajeema,(")  Oopuyeendra,('*)  black 
and  white;  and  made  you  his  brother.  In  consequence  of  this  a^eement 
between  Waagdureh  and  you,  disputes  originated  between  you  and  us.  Soory- 
ajee Pateel  Waagdureh  died,  and  his  son,  Kumlojee  Pateel,  together  with  lus 
nephew,  son  of  Nundajee  Waagdureh,  were  taken  by  youtoSattarah  (to  court), 
and  obtained  an  order  for  the  Pateels,  Kanulkur,  and  Goreh,  to  appear  there. 
In  the  Durbar,  (**)  the  Rajuh  Sree,  Punt  Prudhan  (")  investigated  the  affair. 
Ryajee,  son  of  Jackojee  Goreh,  Deshmook  of  Joonur,  being  present,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Mokuddumee,  &c.,  &c.,  should  be  divided  into  three 
shares  ;  and  the  minister  gave  orders  to  the  Deshmook  to  go  to  the  Pandreh  to 
assemble  the  families,  and  have  a  deed  of  agreement,  in  the  presence  of  the  heads 
of  villages,  granted  by  the  Pateels ;  and  the  disputes  terminated.     At  this  period 

we 

(*)  Moham^dan  name  of  the  year.  (')  Com^kaenia^.preefints  of  aMca-oiut  and  leaf 

-  -■*>        i^^j,*  ^^  piper  betel. 

V  )  •*!  Iri  "oot.  (loj  A.  ploueh  18  the  signature  of  a  cultivator. 

(3)  Tuh.  (")  Annund  Rao  Powar,  Pateel  of  Multun,  the 

0)  Land  in  free  gift.  complainant. 

(*)  Public  service,  or  TiUage  corporation.  ('*)  Perquisites. 

(•)  Market  to'.vn.  (*')  Profits «idfc«t. 

(7/  Chawree.  (")  Prince's  court,  or  levee. 

(•)  Dignities.  ('*)  The  prime  minister. 
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we  aoknoif ledged  we  had  become  ameimUeto  the  Siirkar,  C)  ^Y  the  opposilaett 
here  made  to  your  enjoying  the  rights  of  the  third  share  in  the  Pateel*s  offio^ 
on  account  of  Waagdureh.  From  poverty  we  were  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  the 
consequence  of  our  having  broken  the  contract.  From  our  impo^tonities,  you 
arranged  this  matter  with  the  Dewan  for  us,  and  we  returned  to  our  village. 
The  minister  having  given  orders  to  Ryajee  Goreh  Deshmook,  and  to  Narrain 
Deshpandeh,  to  setde  the  aflFair.  We  and  our  brotherhood,  and  all  the  chief 
people  of  the  village)  together  with  the  BuUoteh,  (^)  being  of  one  heart,  gave 
to  you  a  Razeh  Nama  ;  (^)  namely,  that  Kumlojee,  Pat  eel  Waagduree,  having*  a 
third  share  in  the  Mokuddumee  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh,  which, he. gave  to 
you,  and  that  on  this  account  the  third  share  is  yours.  To. assure  it,  we  have 
given -a  Razeh  Nama. 

'*  To  confirm  this,  the  Gbht  (*)  should  have  assembled;  but,  owing  to  our 
neglect,  the  Goht  did  not  assemble,  and  no  Muhiijur  (*)  took  place.  After tthis, 
Rajuh  Sree,  Punt  Prudhan,  in  his  circuit,  came  into  this  country  to  the  village 
of  Khoord  Wagoleh.  The  whole  of  the  authorities  of  the  >Soobah  were 
assembled.  You  and  ourselves  were  also  there  ;  and  the  dispute  respecting 
the  third  share  of  the  Mokuddumee  was  brought  before  the  presence  of  the 
minister.  He  having  called  the  Deshmooks  and  Deshpandehs,  the  Mokuddums, 
and  the  several  Gohts  of  this  Soobah,  before  him,  examined  the  afiatr  per- 
sonally from  the  beginning,  and  took  letters  of  a^eement  and  securities  to  the 
following  effect." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  numerous  securities  for  Kanulkur  and  Gor/eh,, 
Pateels,  that  they  will  be  responsible  for  thoi?e  Pateels  fulfilling  the  conditions, 
of  the  Muhujur  Nama,  or  award.  In  a  parallel  column  are  the  securities  for 
Towar,  the  wnole  properly  signed  and  attested. 

In  this  manner,  the  Punt  Prudhan  having  taken  ikke  neeessary  papers,  ^ve 
them  to  the  assembled  Deshmooks,  Deshpandehs,  and  Goht  (heads  of  fsunilics), 
to  determine  on  them,  giving  directions  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the 
Eenam,  Ukulwajeema,  Oopuyendra,  black  and  white,  of  the  disputed  Mokud- 
dumee, and  to  arrange  and  define  the  shares  agreeably  to  the  several  rights 
of  individuals. 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  the  Deshmooks  and  Deshpandehs,  and  Goht,  came 
to  the  village  of  Kuweeteh,  and,  having  made  the  necessary  examinations  of 
the  Pandreh  and  the  Bulloteh,  determined  that  the  Waagdureh  Pateel  had  a 
right  to  a  third  share  in  the  Pateel's  office,  rights,  and  emoluments,  and  of 
these  he  had  been  deprived ;  and  of  his  third  share  he  had  given  three  iparts  ta 
the  abovez-mentioned  Powar,  making  him  his  brother.  But  that,  bx  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  and  quarrelling  of  the  Pateels,  Kanulkur  and  Goreh, 
the /Powar  derived  no  advantage  from  it.  In  consequence,  the  Goht  divided 
the  shares  of  the  Eenam,  Maan,  Paan,  Ukulwajeema,  Oopuyendra,  Sir  P^o, 
fioleechea  Polee,(®)  and  other  dignities;  together  with  the  sites  of  houses, 
Meeras  fields,  the  profits  of  Gutkool  (or  lands  of  extinct  families),  and  other 
profits,  black  and  white,  into  three  parts,  in  the  following  manner :  First, 
Kundojee  Wullud,  Wittojee  Pateel  Kanulkur,  Mokuddum  of  the  village  of 
Kuweeteh,  to  have  the  following  Maan,  or  dignities ;  that  is  to  ^ay,  Adehman,. 
or  premier  dignities,  three,  namely  : — 

1 .  Hole,  chee  Polee.  C) 

2.  Bait.  O 

3.  Guhoor.f) 

The  second  ^arcr  is  Annund  Hao,  son  of  Sumhajee,  Pateel  Powar,  Modkad- 

.dtim 

(')  Government.  (•)  Precedence  in  paying  reepeots  to  superiorly 

i(^  ViUftge  artisansy  «r  oxftfls.  with  the  tillage  present. 

(«)  Deed  of  acknowledgment.  (•)  Precedence  for  the  Guhoor,  which  is  a  ^gosa 

(^)  Different  lineages  oixikBiilMs.  of  Parwutee,  the  wife  of  the  god  ^hewuh,  under 

riConfirmed  award.  this  name,  made  by  the  Koonbees^  or  cultivatbm 

(*)  Hereditary  lands.  themselyes,  and  worshipped  in  t^ieir  houses  at  twa 

.  :C)  Theiright  to  Wihe  first  peraoor^o  throw  into  or  three  periods  in  the  year ;  and  which  figure,  fkA' 

Ibe.Afe  «  8weetl»TeA(d  oake.at  tke  buming  of  the  the  close  of  the  worship,  iscariied  in  proeession  aoud 

Holee,  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  highly  prized.  thrown  into  water.    Tne  Guhoor  is  probably  viaweS; 

in  the  chara  cter  of  the  Ceres  of  the  Greeks. 
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dum  of  the  village   of  Kuweeteh,  three  premier  dignities,  or  Adehmaun, 
namely : — 

1.  SirPao.O 

2.  Seeralshet  O 

3.  Wowahiee.  C) 

The  third  sharer  is  Sooltanjee  WuUud  Sonjee  bin  Peeragee,  Pateel  Goreh, 
Mokukdum  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh,  three  premier  dignities,  namely  :— 

1.  Teelah  Weereh. (*) 

2.  Dusreeya,  chh  Wajuntur.  (*) 

3.  Poleeya,  chh  Byhl.  f) 

The  three  Pateels  are  to  stand  second  in  sharing  (Mudeel  maan)  m  the 
above  dignities,  in  the  following  order : 

Kundojee,  son  of  Wittojee,  Pateel  Kanulkur  ;— 

1.  Sk  Pao. 

2.  Teelah  Weerah. 

3.  Seeralshet. 

4.  Deepwalee,  chee  Wowalnee. 

Annund  Rao,  son  of  Sumbajee,  Pateel  Powar: — 

1.  Holee,  chee  Polee.  (^) 

2.  Dusreeya,  chh  Wajuntur. 

3.  Poleeya,  ch^  Byhl. 

Sooltanjee,  son  of  Sonjee,  Pateel  Goreh. 
1.  Guhoor. 

The  three  Pateels  are  to  stand  third  in  sharing  the  above  dignities  (Mageel 
maan),  in  the  following  order : 

Kundojee,  son  of  Wittojee,  Pateel  Kunulkur : — 

1.  Dusreeya  che  Wajuntur. 

2.  Paleeya,  chh  Byhl. 

Annund  Rao,  son  of  Sumbajee,  Pateel  Powar. 

1.  Teelah,  Wurah. 

2.  Guhoor. 

Sooltanjee,  son  of  Sonjee,  Pateel  Goreh. 

1.  Sir  Pao. 

2.  Holee,  chee  Polee. 

3.  Seeralshet. 

4.  Deepwalee,  chee  Wowalnee. 

In  the  rights  of  the  PateeFs  office,  Kundojee,  Pateel  Kanulkur,  is  to  share 
as  follows:— 

1.  The  dried  cocoa-nuts,  arising  from  bazaar  duties,  &c.,  to  be  brought 
first  to  Kundojee  Pateel's  house,  and  divided  into  three  shares. 

2.  Kundojee  is  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  shoemaker  yearly. 

3.  He  is  to  have  the  Soogreh  (®)  and  Khun.  (•) 

4.  Two  bundles  of  wood  from  the  Mahrs  on  festival  days. 

5.  Three   pots    of    water    daily  ftu^nished    by  the  village  waterman 
(Kohlee). 

Annund 

(')  Precedence  in  receiying  presents  horn  the  Government  at  the  liquidation  of  the  revenue  settlements. 

(')  The  worship  of  the  image  of  somehody,  whose  memory  is  associated  with  an  ahsurd  story,  and  which 
image  is  carried  m  procession.    The  dignity  consists  in  having  precedence  for  this  image. 

T')  Precedence  in  having  a  light  waved  round  the  head  hy  all  the  village  women  at  the  Dewalee,  or  feasts 
of  lights.    It  is  looked  upon  as  a  ceremony  insuring  good  fortune. 

(*)  Precedence  in  havmg  in  ceremonies  and  entertainments  the  spot  (Teelah)  put  on  the  forehead,  and 
in  iceiving  the  betel-leaf  (Weerah). 

(^)  Precedence  in  having  the  music,  which  is  played  to  the  Pateels  at  the  Dusruh,  a  great  festival  in 
Oc  her. 

(*)  Precedence  for  the  bullocks  of  Goreh  Pateel  on  the  day  the  cattle  are  released  from  labour,  painted, 
their  horns  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  then  worshipped,  and  led  in  procession.  It  occurs  in  August  or 
September.    The  Greeks  had  a  similar  ceremony. 

r)  The  Holee  is  a  great  festival  celebrated  during  several  days,  ahout  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
It  has  partly  the  character  of  the  festival  in  honour  of  Cybele,  and  partly  that  of  the  greater  Dionysla  oi 
the  Greeks. 

(*)  A  small  pot  from  the  potmaker. 

(')  A  cubit  of  cloth  from  the  weaver  the  day  the  sun  returns  north. 
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Annund  Rao,  son  of  Sumbajee,  Pateel  Powar,  is  to  share  the  rights  of  the 
of&ce  of  Pateel,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Bytuk,  Q)  Phuskee,  and  Sooparee,  levied  on  market-days,  to  be 
brought  first  to  the  house  of  Annund  Rao,  Powar,  and  then  divided  into 
three  shares. 

2.  One  pair  of  shoes  from  the  shoemaker. 

3.  Soogreh  and  Khun. 

4.  Two  bundles  of  wood  from  the  Mahrs  on  festival  days. 

5.  Three  pots  of  water  daily  from  the  village  waterman  (Kohlee). 

Sooltanjee,  son  of  Sonjee,  Pateel  Goreh,  is  to  share  in  the  rights  of  the 
PateeFs  office,  as  follows : — 

1.  A  present  of  two  sheep  from  the  village,  on  the  festival  of  the  Dusra, 
to  be  brought  first  to  his  house,  and  divided  into  three  shares. 

2.  A  pair  of  shoes  from  the  shoemaker. 

3.  Soogreh  and  Khun. 

4.  Two  bundles  of  wood  from  the  Mahrs. 

5.  Three  pots  of  water  daily  from  the  village  waterman. 

There  are  also  Sumuheek  Maum,  or  extra  dignities  and  rights;  namely^ 
"  The  village  shoemaker  has  to  furnish  yearly  four  pairs  of  shoes :  of  these 
three  only  have  been  allotted ;  the  fourth  pair  will  be  taken  by  each  Pateel  in 
succession,  agreeably  to  precedence." 

The  Pateels  are  to  have  a  right  to  the  skins  of  their  own  shaft-bullocks, 
belonging  to  their  carts,  when  they  die.  (*) 

The  Pateels  are  to  have  sites  for  their  houses,  as  follows : — Kundojee,  son  of 
Wittojee,  Pateel  Kanulkur,  has  a  site  for  a  house,  measuring  in 

Length        -        -        -    36  cubits 
Breadth       -        -        -    24      „ 

Total    -    -    -  864  Ghurb  Haat,  or  square  cubits. 
From  this  J,  or    -        -  288  are  to  be  taken,  leaving  for 

Kanulkur   .        -        -  576  square  cubits  as^  site. 

Two  sites  for  houses  belonging  to  Sooltanjee,  son  of  Sonjee,  Pateel  Goreh; 
namely : — 

One  site.     Length       -        -        -     15  cubits 
Breadth      -        -        -      9      „ 

135  Ghurb  Haat,  or  square  cubits. 
Of  this  J  is  taken  for  the  Powar    -    45  square  cubits ; 

Leaving     -    -    -    90  square  cubits. 

One  site.     Length        ...      8  cubits. 
Breath      -        -        -      7J     „ 

60  Ghurb  Haat,  or  square  cubits* 
Of  this  J  is  taken  for  the  Powar    -    20 

Leaving      -    -    -    40  square  cubits. 

Sites  for  the  Powar      -        -        -  288  square  cubits  from  Kanulkur.. 

45  from  first  house  of  Goreh. 
20  from  second  house  of  Goreh. 

Total    -    -    -  353  square  cubits  for  Powar. 


0  The  Bytuk  is  the  fee  of  a  pice  Tabout  a  halfpenny)  paid  by  sellers,  not  belongiog  to  the  Tillage,  for 
permission  to  sit  in  the  market  and  sell  their  articles  on  market-days.  The  Phuskee  is  a  handful  of  gxain, 
or  of  greens,  taken  from  each  seller  of  those  articles ;  and  the  Sooparee  is  the  betel-nut  taken  from  the 
grocers  on  market-days. 

(')  The  skins  of  all  cattle  dying  in  the  village  belong  to  the  Mahrs,  or  outcasts.  An  exception  is  made 
in  larour  of  the  Pateels. 
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Swnareek  Maun^  or  extra  Rights  and  Dignities — contuxued. 

1  •  A  quart«v  of  a  Kutcha  (or  small)  seer  of  oil,  due  from  each  oil-miU  daily, 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at  the  oil-mills,  and  to  be  shared  agreeably  to 
individual  rights. 

2.  All  sheeps'  heads,  and  other  oflFerings  at  the  shrine  of  Sree  Bowanee,(*) 
in  the  days  of  pilgrimage,  to  the  shrine,  to  be  sh^ured  equally  by  the  Pateels. 

There  is  Eenam  Jumeen,  or  free  gift  land,  attached,  to  the  office  of  Pateel, 
half  a  Chahoor  and  twenty  Beegeh.  Of  this,  Canulkur,  half  Mokuddum,  has 
a  quarter  of  a  Chahoor  (*)  and  1 0  Beegeh,  on  the  Thul,  or  estate  called  Cheen- 
chum,  equal  to  35  Tukkeh.  Of  this,  a  third  share  for  Powar  is  1 1 A  Tukkeh, 
and  eight  Rook  eh,  leaving  23  J  Tukkeh  and  four  Rookeh  for  Kanulkur. 

Sooltanjee  Wulud  Sonjee,  Pateel  Goreh ;  his  Eenam,  or  free-gift  fand,  as 
follows : — 

Tukkeh  of  the  Seend  Paatee  Thul,(3)  or  estate    -        -        -        •    25 
Tukkeh  of  the  field  (Teekah),  called  Gooruw       -        -        -        -     10 

Total    -    .    •    35 

Of  this,  one-third  share  for  Powar  is  11^  Tukkeh  and  eight  Rookeh,  making 
234  Tukkeh  and  four  Rookeh  for  each  Pateel. 

Orer  and  above  this,  there  are  the  following  Meeras,  or  hereditary  lands,  of 
Jeeraeet.  (^) 

Meeras  land  belonging  to  Kanulkur  Pateel,  viz. : — 

Tukkeh  of  the  Cheenchum  Thul  («) .15 

Tukkeh  of  the  Oodar  Shait  Gutkool  (•) 18| 

Tukkeh  of  the  Gaon  Tekur  (  ) IJ 

Total    .    -    .    35i 

A  third  share  of  this  for  Powar  is  Hi  Tukkeh,  leaving  ta  Kanulker  23J 
Tukkeh  of  hereditary  land. 

Meeras  or  hereditary  land,  bdonging  to  Goreh  Pateel,  viz : — 

Tukkeh  of  the  Guruw  Teekeh  Thul  of  20  Tukkeh       ...     10 
Tukkeh  of  Oodar  Shait  Gutkool  (s) 18| 

Total    -    -    -    28J 

Of  this,  Powar's  third  share  is  nine  and  a-half  Tukkeh  and  four  Rookeh, 
leaving  to  Goreh  19  Tukkeh  and  eight  Rookeh ;  the  allotment  of  hereditary 
land  to  Powar  being  : 

Tukkeh  from  the  land  of  Kanulkur       -        -        -        -        -Hi 
Tukkeh  and  four  Rookeh  from  the  land  of  Goreh-        -        •      9J         , 

Total    .    -    -    214  and  four 
■  Rookeh. 

The  total  hereditary  lands  belonging  to  the  three  Pateels  being  64  Tukkeh. 

In  this  manner,  the  Maun,  Paun,  with  Ukulwajeemah,  Eenam,  sites  of  houses, 
hereditary  estates,  and  other  emoluments  and  advantages,  black  and  white,  are 
to  be  shared  and  enjoyed  agreeably  to  the  several  shares.  Moreover,  Kanulkur 
and  Goreh  are  ordered  by  the  Goht  to  give  a  third  share  of  their  brother's 
house  to  Powar.  On  this,  we  (Kanulkur  and  Goreh)  petitioned  that  it  would 
grieve  our  broth^^ ;  and  as  increased  settlement  in  the  village  is  desirable,  we 
give  instead  thereof  the  site  of  the  Beighbouring  house  of  the  deceased,  and 

Gutkool 

r>  The  BeUoDa.of  thelHindoos.  (*)  Field  land,  in  contradistinction  to  garden  land. 

(')  Chahoor  and  Tukkeh,  and  fifty  other  terms,  (')  Hereditary  estate,  so  called. 

ito*f.  ave  names  applied  to  lands  of  yarlable  super  •  l^)  Land  of  extinct  families, 

ficial  extent,  and  are  not,  therefore,  reducible  to  an  {')  Abandoned  sites  of  houses  in  the  villages* 

£ngliih  standard.  (*)  Name  of  the  estate  which  belonged  to  an  extinct 

(^  Name  of  the  estate.  family. 
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Gutkool  Neemba  Tamboolee  (pan4eaf  seller),  in  length  60  cubits,  and  in  width 
60  cubits.  The  neighbour  on  the  east  being  the  weaver;  on  the  west  is  the 
bazaar ;  on  the  north,  the  house  of  Pool  Koonbee ;  and  on  the  south,  the  road. 
Should  at  any  future  period  a  claimant  appear  for  the  site  above  mentioned,  we 
will  satisfy  him,  and  you  will  be  free  from  trouble  in  it ;  and  on  such  an 
agreement  we  have  given  you  this  site.  You  are  to  build  on  it  at  your  pleasure ; 
and,  as  the  children  of  one  mother,  Kanulkur,  and  Goreh,  and  Powar,  and 
Waagduree,  are  to  be  united  in  the  service  of  the  Pandreh,(')  and  Powar  has  to 
give  one- fourth  of  his  share  to  Waagduree,  and  arrange  vnth  him,  in  a  suitable 
manner,  with  regard  to  all  emoluments  and  profits  ;  and  the  three  other  parts 
of  this  share  of  the  Mokuddumee  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  himself  and  his  children's 
children.  And  for  the  future,  in  case  of  acts  on  the  same  mode  as  formerly, 
he,  the  perpetrator,  vnll  be  out  of  his  caste,  and  will  be  amenable  to  the  prime 
minister.  For  this  purpose,  this  Mahajurnama  (or  proceedings  and  award) 
has  been  vmtten  and  signed. 

Taza  Kulm,  or  postscript.    The  relations  of  the  parties  are  to  continue  to 
enjoy  their  ancient  rights. 

(Signed  with  a  plough.) 


This  is  the  hand-writing  of  Gopal  Mahadeo  and  Wittul  Moreswur,  Koolkur- 
iiees  of  the  village  of  Kuweeteh. 

Securities/or  Kanulkur. 

1.  Kubjee  Pateel,  son  of  Tubajee  Pateel. 

2.  Muhojee  Pateel,  son  of  Surtojee  Pateel. 

3.  Soobanjee  Pateel,  son  of  Sewjee  Pateel. 

4.  Dumojee  Pateel,  son  of  Muhojee  Pateel. 

5.  Kenojee  Pateel,  son  of  Maljee  Pateel. 

6.  Donjee  Pateel,  son  of  Seetojee  Pateel. 

7.  Soobanjee  Pateel,  son  of  Bhewjee  Pateel. 

Securities  for  Goreh. 


1.  Sooryajee,  son  of  Heerojee  Pateel. 

2.  Kanojee,  son  of  Malojee  Pateel. 

3.  Kumlojee,  son  of  Bopajee  Pateel. 

4.  Kanojee,  son  of  Kewjee  Pateel. 

5.  Sumbajee,  son  of  Hurjee  Pateel. 

6.  Awjee,  son  of  Tookjee  Pateel. 

7.  Soobanjee,  son  of  Huryajee  Pateel. 


8.  Sonjee,  son  of  Suntojee  Pateel. 

9.  Kherojee,  son  of  Hurjee  Pateel. 
10.  Bapojee,  son  of  Yemajee  Pateel. 

Maljee  son  of  Shawjee  Pateel. 
Trimbukjee,    son     of   Kherojee 

Goreh. 
Kerojee  Goreh. 


11 
12 

13 


Mohturfa,  or  tradespeople,  who  are  witnesses.    Ragojee,  son  of  Weesajee 
Bihree  Shaitee.  (*)    His  signature,  Taagree,  or  a  pair  of  scales. 


Ruhman,  son  of   Neezam    Bhaee    Bheeradur,    Mahjun,  or  banker.      His 
signature,  banker's  scales. 


d 


Casee, 


(*)  The  Tillage  community;  meaning  here^  '*  United  for  the  public  good.'' 
(*)  Head  of  the  sbopkeepera. 
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Casee,  aon  of  Yemajee,  oilman,  Maitree,  or  head  of  the  oilmen*     His  signatmr*, 
a  Padbur,  or  crowbar. 

Soobanjee,  son  of  Ragojee  Bargowrah.     His  signature  Huteear>  or  weapons. 


Mahajee,  son  of  Sartyajee,  silversmith.     His  signature,  Hutawrah,  a  hammer. 


Muleek,  son  of  Shaimun  Tambolee,  or  paan-leaf  seller.     His  signature  an 

Atkeh.(0 


Thulwuhee,  or  the  possessors  of  Thuls^C)  viz.,  of  Moonjul  ThuL 

1.  Jmaijee,  son  of  Kundojee  Nee-  6.  Gondjee,  son  of  Myajee. 
meh.  6.  Yemajee,  son  of  Ealajee. 

2.  Phoolajee,  son  of  Ragojee  Nee-  7-  Tanojee,  son  of  Malojee. 
meh.  8.  Maljee,  son  of  Suntojee. 

3.  Chapajee,  son  of  Mudrojee.  9.  Dewjee,  son  of  Bawajee. 

4.  Ramjee,  son  of  Sobajee.  10.  Mulhurjee,  son  of  Kehrajee. 

ThulwuheeOofWeeckkeh  Thul. 

1 .  Roopajee,  son  of  Puddojee.  4.  Ramjee,  sou  of  Pursojee. 

2    Saiteeajee,  son  of  Byeijee.  5.  Dewjee,  son  of  Mahadjee. 

3.  Hurjee,  son  of  Hussojee.  6.  Simtojee,  son  of  Mahojee. 

Owners  qfthe  Pokkh  Estate^ 

1 .  Mukkajee,  son  of  Somajee.  3.  Saljee,  son  of  Deoojee. 

2.  Gondjee,  son  of  Mudojee.  4.  Junnajee,  son  of  Payajee. 

Owners  of  the  Thamdurra  Estate. 

1.  Maljee,  son  of  Kelojee.  Pursojee,  son  of  Gungajee  Mookehkur. 

2.  Kumlojee,  son  of  Bahdurna  Gu-     Kundojee,  son  of  Kehrojee  Raeeleh. 

ruw.(4)  Byeijee,  son  of  Muhojee  Keeteh. 

3.  Tahjun,  son  of  Neejam.  Weetojee,  sonof Dhaoojee  Deegut. 
Suckmajee,  son  of  Abajee  Waloo.  Moolajee,  son  of  Sahoojee  Dorka. 
Sahoojee,  son  of  Jaitjee  Gajeh.  Soobanjee,  son  of  Hoolajee  Khareh. 
Soobanjee,son  of  Gungajee  Powar. 

Ballootehy  or  Village  Artisans  and  Hereditary  Officers. 

Beekhan,  son  of  Shaimun  Moolana,  or  Moosulman  priest.     His  signature,  a 
Tusbee,  or  rosary. 


Dad  Bhut,  son  of  Treembuk  Bhut  Johsee  (village  astrologer).     His  signature, 
a  Punchung,  an  almanac. 


FJfHl^e3^B><SiBrJ0aEJ 


Ragojee, 


(*)  A  box  with  diyisions,  in  which  paan-leaves  are  kept.  (')  Hereditary  estates. 

(')  Hereditary  owners  of  the  estate  called  Weechkeh. 

(^)  Person  attached  to  the  temple.    He  may  he  a  Shudrah^  as  well  a^  a  Brahman. 
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Ra^jee,  son  ofNagojee  Sootar  (carpenter).    Hb«igMrturer,  a  KeeiiVreb.(0 

Muljee,  son  of  Roopajee,  Sohax  (ironsmith).     His  signature,  a  Sandus,  or 
pair  of  pincers. 


Soobanjee,  son  of  Luckwurta,  Pureet  (washerman).    Hits  signature,  a  Mogree, 
or  mallet.  (*) 

Muheemajee,  son  of  Teemajee,  Duma  Gurnw  (attendant  hi  tbe  village  temple). 
His  signature,  a  Jehgut.(*) 


Kundojee,  son  of  Buckojee  Salwah,  Koombhar  (pot-maker).     His  signature, 
aThaptee.(^) 


Mudqjee,    son  of  Gungi^ee,    Chambar  (shoemaker).      His   signature^  qm 
Eengah.(') 


The  Mahrs,  or  village  watchmen.     Two  shares  fot  Tooknae. 
1.  Qunnac,  son  of  Jacknac,  Mahr,(^)  one  share.     His  signature^  a  We^  and 
Dor. 


u 


2.  Tooknae,  son  of  Sotnac    Mahr.    Their  signoliire,  a  Weela  (^ckle)  and 
Dor  (a  rope). 


L 


Having  concluded  this  important  document,  previously  to  ofliering  any  illtis^ 
tmtive  remarks  upon  it,  I  w^  add  one  other  document,  scarcely  less  important, 
the  translation  of  one  of  the  original  title-deeds  by  which  hereditary  proper^ 
was  given  in  land  by  the  Mokuddum,  Pateel  or  Pateels  of  villages,  or  in  some 
cases  by  tbe  village  community. 

Translation  of  a  Meeras  Putrah  (Letter  of  Inheritance)  granted  by  the  Mo- 
kuddum of  the  Village  ofMuUun,  dated  1814,  month  of  June,  July. 

Sree.  May  the  Divinity  be  propitious,  Meeras  Putrah,  or  letter  of  inherit- 
ance, Sukkep(0  1736  (a.d.  1814),  Bhawnam  Suwuntsur,  month  of  Asher  (June, 
July),  the  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon.  Sun  1224  (®)  (a.d.  1814),  on  that 
day  the  Mokuddum,  chief  sharers  in  the  Pateel's  office  and  authority,  and  all 
the  principal  persons  of  the  villages  of  Multun,  Pergutmah,  Kurdeh,  Surkar, 
Joonur,  being  assembled  at  the  Chowree  (•),  their  names  as  follows  : — 

Rajah  Sree  Eshwunt  Rao  Powar>  Pateel,  half  Mokuddum  of  the  above 
village. 

Nagojee, 

(0  A  gimlet  worked  by  a  bow. 

(a)  Cloilies  are  not  washed  in  India  by  the  hand,  but  are  beaten  with  a  mallet,  or  beaten  against  a  stone* 
(a)  A  khid  of  little  ^ng^  used  in  the  temple. 
^4^  A  JcHra  Of  mouclimg  iBMru men t  itsoct  uy  poT*in a JLi7r8. 
C«)  An  instrument  for  smoothiag  laatbei. 

(«)  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  low  caste  Mahrs  is  to  bring  wood  and  gam;  wfc«iK0  tlwir  Mgnature 
of  a  sickle  aiid  lopc. 
C)  The  Hindoo  era.  («)  Tbe  Moosulman  era.  {•)  lhMa»  < 
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Nagojee,  son  of  Naryainjee  Bargul ;  Chougleh,  Q)  present  for  him,  Yemajee 
Bhoshet  of  th^  above  Tillage. 

Darkajee  Mahuleh  of  the  above  village. 

Sei;?jee,  son  of  Kundojee,  chief  of  the  shopkeepers. 

MuUaijee,  0  son  of  Kundojee,  Pateel  Geeteh. 

Appajee,  son  of  Bhe^vjee  Seendeh. 

Beekajee^  son  of  Gungajee  Torreh. 

Assojee,  son  of  Gowendjee  Thorat. 

Ranojee^  son  of  Myajee  Guikowar,  gardener  of  the  above  village. 

Balojee,(*)  son  of  Soobanjee,  Pateel,  Dunwut 

Gopal  Rao  Mulkar,  Guruw  of  the  above  village. 

Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  Bhaweh. 

Kublajee,  son  of  Bhawjee  Mahwleh. 

Kundojee,  son  of  Nurus  Waahaab,  gardener  of  the  Muhjeen. 

Suntoo  Krustnajee  Torkur. 

We,  being  present,  you  Koosajee,  son  of  Ranojee,  Pateel  Thorat  of  the  village 
of  Lowkee,  having  come  and  presented  a  petition  if  a  letter  of  inheritance 
(meeras  putrah),  were  granted  for  lands  in  the  above  viUage,  that  you  would 
labour  and  secure  their  prosperity.  Having  approved  of  your  petition,  we  give 
to  you  a  chowar,  (*)  nipnely,  12  rookas  of  land,  from  the  two  chowars  of  the  thul 
or  estate,  called  Sandus,  the  four  landmarks  *  or  limits  of  which  are,  first,  on 
the  east,  the  field  called  Juwadee  cha  Mullah ;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sheem  or  limits  of  the  lands  of  the  hamlet  of  Oarkol ;  on  the  south  by  the 
fall  of  water  from  the  hill  at  the  milk  bush,  T*)  upon  the  rock  in  the  field  called 
Urdurrah ;  on  the  north  by  the  nullah  or  watercourse,  where  it  forms  an  island, 
by  separating  into  two  streams.  These  are  the  limits.  The  line  of  your  chowar 
runs  from  the  nullah  outside  the  garden,  dividing  the  field  into  two  parts,  and 
terminating  on  the  watercourse  of  the  upper  well.  The  mango  trees  within 
your  limits,  namely,  two  mango  trees,  you  are  to  enjoy. 

In  consequence  of  the  distance  of  your  field  from  the  village,  you  have  prayed 
the  pandreh  (J)  to  assist  you  with  waiter.  Taking  this  into  our  consideration,  we 
have  resolved  that  the  malee  (gardener)  of  the  garden  before  mentioned  shall 
permit  you  without  impediment  to  water  two  beegehs  of  your  chowar. 

We,  the  village  authorities,  have  granted  you  this  from  our  free  will  and 
pleasure,  and  you  and  your  children's  children  are  to  enjoy  this  right  of  water- 
ing two  beegehs.  As  a  site  for  a  house,  we  grant  you  land  in  the  village,  from 
east  to  west,  50  haths  (cubits)  long,  and  from  north  to  south  30  cubits  broad ; 
the  house  of  JugduUah  bounding  it  on  the  west ;  opposite,  on  the  north,  the 
house  of  Jangreh ;  on  the  south  and  east  the  two  houses  of  Molador.  Such  are 
the  limits  of  this  site.  The  price  of  the  land  of  this  grant  is  100  rupees,  which 
we  having  received,  grant  to  you  this  field  and  site  for  your  house.  Including 
the  well,  the  permanent  assessment  is  50  rupees  yearly,  and  upon  this  there  will 
be  no  other  charge  beyond  the  rights  of  the  hukdars  (•)  and  the  pay  of  the  kool* 
kumee  (village  accountant),  agreeably  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  village. 

And;  that  your  family  and  children's  phildren  may  enjoy  the  above  lands, 
this  letter  of  inheritance  is  given  and  signed. 

(Signed  with  a  plough.) 


Witnessed  by  Appojee,  son  of  Balcojee,  the  silversmith. 
Ramchundra  Boodeeram,  Dukshneh,  astrologer,  and  half  sharer  in  the  office 
of  village  accountant. 

Ruckmanjee,  son  of  Towjee,  the  carpenter. 

Sooban  Khan,  son  of  Sahib  Khan,  the  moosulman  priest. 

Mahadjee,  son  of  Muckajee,  the  ironsmith. 

Essojee,  son  of  Dackojee,  the  potmaker. 

Unwunt 


i. 


1)  Pateel's  hereditary  assistant.  (*)  Euphorbia  tetrairona. 

«)  Quarter  Mokuddum.  %  /       r  ^ 

*)  Quarter  Mokuddum.  (')  Village  authorities,  or  commanity. 

*)  A  certain  extent  of  land.  n\  i>*-»^«.  u  -s      ^  'n*      t.      j.        ^ 

r^      ■  r)  Persons  haying  tnflmg  hereditary  fees,  or 

(•)  ^di^Vi'Ml   Chutoorwema.  Sanscrit       rights  on  the  yillage  lands. 
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Unwunt^  son  of  Tookajee,  the  oilman. 
Koesajee,  son  of  Savjee,  the  barber. 
Kondajee,  son  of  Dackojee,  the  washerman. 
Weetojee,  son  of  Oodajee  Guruw,  in  charge  of  the  temple. 
Byajee^  son  of  Maljee  Naik,  Ramosee.  (') 
fialajee,  son  of  Newjee,  the  shoemaker. 

Manaknac  and  Ooknac,  Mahrs,  or  village  watchmen  of  boundaries. 
Buckoo^  son  of  Museh  Raoot^  Maang.  (') 

This  letter  of  inheritance  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Ramjee  Myral  Boolek^ 
astrologer,  and  Koolkumee  (accountant)  of  the  village. 

The  above  documents  present  some  features  sufficiently  prominent  and 
remarkable.  The  Eenam^  or  free  gift  lands  held  in  tenure  of  the  office  of 
Pateel,  were  alienable  with  part  of  the  office ;  the  Meeras,  or  hereditary  private 
lands,  were  equally  so.  The  lands  and  sites  of  houses  of  extinct  families  were 
appropriated  by  the  Pateels^  or  the  village  community,  without  the  interference 
of  Government.  A  permanent  hereditary  right,  subject  to  the  land-tax,  in  fact 
a  freehold,  or,  as  the  Meeras  Putrah  forcibly  expresses  it,  a  right  to  "  children's 
children/*  was  given  in  land  by  the  i^ateels,  duly  witnessed  by  the  village 
authorities,  and  the  so  much  desired  permanent  assessment  was  fixed  in  the 
deed  of  inheritance ;  and  these  were  not  isolated  cases,  or  local  peculiarities^ 
but  were  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  chief  authorities  of  districts  so  exten* 
sive  as  to  be  equal  to  several  English  counties,  and,  with  the  full  participation 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Rajidi  of  Sattarah.  Had  Government  claimed  the 
lordship  of  the  soil,  could  it  possibly  have  sanctioned  such  absolute  and  unre- 
strained disposal  of  it,  as  we  see  in  these  documents ;  and  I  have  seen  scores  of 
others  similar  to  the  Meeras  Putra.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  talk  of  hereditary 
occupancy ;  the  holders  of  land  in  the  Dekkan  were  as  free  to  dispose  of  it  as  an 
English  gentleman  would  be  of  his  estate,  burdened,  of  course,  with  land -tax, 
county  rates,  parish  assessments,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  non-payment  of  which  his 
property  would  be  liable.  The  case  was  the  same  in  the  Dekkan.  A  meerasdar 
fell  into  arrear  with  his  land-tax  and  village  rates.  He  sells  his  lands  to  pay 
them,  or  he  abandons  his  lands ;  but  the  moment  he  can  pay  up  his  arrears,  he 
has,  or  I  should  rather  say,  had  the  right  to  resume  them.  The  assumption 
that  the  loi^dship  of  the  soil  is  in  the  Government  has  occasioned  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  the  dispossession  of  all  the  landholders  of  the  Dekkan  of  their  fran- 
chise. Happily,  from  the  paternal  character  of  the  Government,  it  has  had  few 
practical  consequences,  beyond  the  abrogation  (')  of  the  rights  of  the  Pateel,  and 
his  degradation  to  the  level  of  other  cultivators.  It  has  dispossessed  also  the 
village  authorities,  and  the  Pateel,  of  the  power  of  appropriating  or  selling  the 
lands  of  extinct  families,  together  with  waste  lands,  similar  to  the  common 
lands  of  an  English  village,  the  right  to  which  is  so  tenaciously  held  by  our 
peasantry ;  from  our  ignorance,  also,  of  the  details  of  the  tenures  and  duties  of 
the  several  hereditary  officers,  it  has  occasioned  some  untoward  modifications 
of  the  relations  of  these  parties  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Government.  It  has 
been  the  misfortune  of  our  Government  in  India,  that  its  legislative  experiments 
(always,  I  believe,  made  with  benevolent  views),  have  rarely  been  founded  on 
that  basis,  without  which  there  can  be  no  safe  legislation  ;  namely,  statistical 
details. 

From  the  first  document  we  learn  that  the  Pateels  were  responsible  to  Go- 
vernment for  the  village  revenue,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  Pateels,  Kanulkur,  and 
Goreh,  were  obliged  to  sell  a  third  share  of  their  office  to  make  good  arrears. 
We  learn,  also  (but  the  fact  obtains  universally),  that  the  village  settlement  was 
Mouzewar ;  that,  is  to  say.  Government  fixed  its  annual  payments  at  a  definite 
sum,  without  reference  to  agricultural  details  or  village  arrangements,  with 
which  Government  did  not  interfere.  (*)  This  was  called  the  Tunkah,  which 
means  an  assignment ;  and  the  term  is  still  preserved  in  the  village  accounts  I 
examined,  even  under  the  Ryotwar  system,  .to  remind  collectors,  I  presume^ 

that 

(*)  A  thief  by  profession ;  he  is  either  hired,  or  has  lands  given  to  him  to  protect  the  Tillage. 
(*)  The  lowfest  otall  the  castes ;  he  is  the  executioner,  and  skins  beasts,  &c^  kc 
(*;  This  abrogation  has  not  taken  place  in  native  states,  nor  in  Jaghree,  or  alienated  Tillages  in  out 
own  states. 
(*)  Yillaget  were  a«sessed  at  a  fixed  sum  in  England  in  Bdward  the  Third's  time* 
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that  in  former  times  the  village  paid  only  a  fixed  sum,  without  the  interference 
of  his  multiplied  agents. 

Independently  of  the  fees  and  advantages  of  the  Pateel,  enumerated  in  the 
^^  award,"  a  close  inspection  of  village  accounts  enabled  me  to  determine  that 
he  had  many  more  of  considerable  value.  In  all  villages  he  had  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  ail  the  grain  raised  on  the  village  lands ;  this  was  called  Googrec. 

At  Parnair,  Pergannah  Pamair,  in  the  Government  grain  cess  (which  is  over 
and  above  the  land-tax),  the  Pateels,  koolkurnees,  heads  of  trades,  and  bankers, 
gave  only  two  seers  for  every  48  seers  of  grain  raised,  whilst  the  kooribees,  or 
cultivators,  gave  four  seers.  The  above  personages  were  also  free  with  respect 
to  contributions  of  kurbah  0)  and  grass,  whilst  the  koonbees  had  to  give  six 
bundles  of  kurbah,  and  40  bundles  of  grass,  for  every  48  seers  of  grain  raised. 
In  the  shemsteh  butts,  or  customary  per-centage  on  assessments,  the  Pateels 
pmd,  in  some  villages,  only  two  per  cent.,  the  koonbee  paying  four  per  cent. 
:  Although  the  "  award ''  gives  a  list  of  the  rights,  emoluments,  and  fees  of 
the  Pateel,  it  is  to  be  understood  they  are  neither  uniform  in  number  nor  value 
tfaroughout  the  Dekkan.  The  Eenam  lands  held  by  the  Pateel  vary  exceedingly 
in  extent  in  different  villages,  and  in  some  villages  the  Pateel  has  a  salary  in 
money  instead  of  free-gift  lands.  The  googree,  or  right  to  a  certain  portion 
of  grain  from  each  cultivator,  I  believe  to  be  universal.  At  Ranjungaon,  Tur- 
ruf  Ranjungaon,  the  Pateels  are  destitute  of  Eenam  lands,  but  have  a  salary  of 
60  rupees  instead,  and  six  seers  of  grain  upon  every  46  seers  raised  in  the 
tdllage  lands.  As  a  contrast  to  this  at  Wamoree  Turruf  Uahoree,  Ahmednug- 
gur  colloctorate,  the  Pateels  have  360  beeghas  .(*)  of  Eenam  land,  50  rupees 
fialary,  and  18  rupees  per  annum,  for  a  turband^  and  one  seer  of  grain  from 
each  beegah  under  cultivation. 

At  Wangee,  Pergunnah  Mundroop,  Poena  collectorate,  the  Pateels  have  each 
^  beegehs  (^)  of  free  land,  a  salary  of  60  rupees,  and  224  seers  of  grain  for 
each  120  beegehs  of  land  under  cultivation. 

At  Kuijut,  Pergunnah  Kureh  WuUeet,  Ahmednuggur  collectorate,  the  Pateel 
ha6  free  land  and  128  seers  of  grain  from  every  120  beegehs  of  land  under 
cultivation.  The  value  of  this  right  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  in 
IS27  there  were  8,491  beegehs  of  land  under  cultivation ;  the  Pateel,  there- 
fore, was  entitled  annually  to  9,057  seers  of  grain,  a  sufficiency  for  the  perma- 
nent support  of  26  persons.  At  PuUooj,  a  village  near  l^underpoor,  belonging 
to  the  well-known  Appa  Desaee  Nipankur,  the  Pateel  had  two  seers  of  grain 
for  every  rupee  of  assessment. 

The  office  of  Pateel  being  alienable  and  divisible  by  sale  or  gift,  we,  conse- 
quently, find  difi^erent  castes  in  joint  proprietary ;  although  in  99  instances, 
probably,  out  of  100.  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  original  possessors,  the 
Mahrattas.  At  Wamoree,  a  Brahmun  and  six  Mahrattas  are  joint  Pateels;  at 
Ahmednuggur,  a  Brahmun  and  Mahrattahold  the  office ;  at  Nandoor,  a  quarter 
jdhare  belongs  to  a  Moosulman,  and  the  other  three-cjuarters  to  two  Mahrattas, 
in  the  proportions  of  one-half  and  one-quarter.  At  Jamgaon,  his  Highness 
Seendeh  has  six-sevenths  of  the  office,  the  other  seventh  remaining  with  the 
ancient  Pateel,  uho  has  precedence.  At  Dytnah,  I  met  with  the  anomaly  of  a 
Mahratta  female  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  office  of  Pateel,  the  duties  of 
vhich  she  executed  personally ;  and  she  had  all  the  rights  and  emoluments, 
excepting  the  sir  pao,  or  presents  for  dress.  She  was  a  widow  and  childless, 
and  l>er  deceased  husband  was  the  last  of  an  ancient  family.  She  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Jagheerdar  to  adopt  a  child,  who  would  succeed  her.  At  Wangee, 
Pergannah  Mundroop,  Poona  collectorate,  the  Paieel's  office  is  held  by  two 
^opkeepers  (lingaeet  wane^s),  who  exclusively  worship  the  Leeng  (*)  of 
Mabadeo,  and  reject  the  superiority  of  the  Brahmun  hierarchy,  llie  office 
m  611ed  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  hilly  tracts  along  the  Ghauts,  the 
Pateels  are  frequently  kholees. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  Pateel,  it  has  been  shown, 

t\mt  he  was  personally   responsible  for  the  Government  revenue ;    he   super- 

}j3*^nded  the  police  of  the  village,  regulated  its  internal  economy,  and  presided 

in  all  village  councils  ;    he  had  power  to  fine  and  imprison,  and  to  seize  all 

offenders ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  by  what  civil  or  military  means  he  was  to 

effect  these  objects. 

Independently 


(»)  stalks  of  Uie  Andropogon  Sorghum.  (•)  270  acrea.  (•)  45  acres,  (*)  PhaUiw. 
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Independently  of  the  facts  relating  to  property  in  land,  the  "  award  "  adverts 
to  several  customs,  and  Hindoo  religious  and  other  festivals,  not  less  curious 
than  interesting*  particularly  the  festivals ;  for  many  of  them  bear  consider, 
able  affinity  in  their  details  to  similar  institutions  amongst  the  Greeks;  and 
some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  relations  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
India  with  western  ^nations  were  some  of  our  zealous  young  orientalists  in 
India,  fresh  from  their  classical-  associations,  ta  furnish  the  public  with  minute 
accounts  of  the  ceremonies  at  present  4)ractised  at  the  different  festivals,  not 
taken  from  Sanserif  works,  but  noted  down  from  personal  observation,  and 
chiefly  A*om  the  rural  oar  shoodreh  population  (who  are  mostly  worshippers  of 
Mahadeo)  in  Western  India.  One  of  the  items  of  the  "  award "  will  assist  to 
disabuse  the  European  world  of  its  belief  in  the  anti-carnivorous  propensity 
of  the  Hindoos,  as  special  provision  is  made,  that  the  sheep's  heads  offered 
at  the  ^hiine  of  Bowanee  shalLbe  shared  equally  among  the  Pateels.  C) 

As  auxiliary  to  the  land  tenures  of  the  Dekkan,  I  have  thought  it  might  be 
acceptable  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  lands  of  a  village,  and  the  village 
expenses.  The  following  are  copies  of  the  original  papers  in  the  Mahratta 
language,  and  are  selected  from  a  small  village,  to  spare  lengthened  details. 

Lands  belonging  to  the  Village  of  Amholee  Turruf  fVarruh  Perffunnah,  Kher  Soobah 
Poond^  exhibiting  the  Distribution  thereof,  Fuelee,  1280. 


Total  lands  of  the  village       .        .         ^ 

TuDpeel*  or  detail.     $08tee  Meerasdar,  or  here- 

aitarj  lands      ------ 

Wok  tee,  or  Ooktee,  lands  rented  by  the  year  - 

Desfamooks  Eenam,  or  free  land    -        -        - 

Baboo  Rao,  Esba  Uao,  Rajba  Rao  ,Mancojee 

Rao,  Pateel  and  Baboo  Rao,  Seendeh,  Desh- 

mook,  and  Paiteel,  viz.       -        -     ■    - 

Pateels  Eenam      -        .        -        -        - 

Pateels  Paseoree    -        -        -        -        - 

Dewustan,  temple  of  Bab,  Deo      -         -        - 

Ballooteh,  or  village  artisans,  viz. 

Koomar,  or  potmaker    -         -  -        - 
Torrah,  or  Kohlee,  waterman 

Purheet,  or  washerman  -        -  - 

Sootar,  or  carpenter       .        -  -         - 

Chamar,  or  shoemaker  -        -  -        - 

Nah wee,  or  barber         -        -  .        - 

Mahrs,    or    village  watchmen,   Htrkee  and 

Arbowlalj^  viz 

Hurkee,  i.  e.  Eenam,  or  free  land    - 
Arhowlab,  or  quit-rent  land   -        -        - 

Ghaee  Rkn,  or  cattle  pasture,  with  Donghur, 
or  hill  land        .--.-- 

In  dispute  between  the  village  of  Eeram  and 
Ambolee  ---*--- 

Uncultivated  land         .        -        .        .        - 

TOTAI,     -      -      - 


Ks.    mt. 
0        0 
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1  16       0 

2  10       0 
1       9       0 


Ks,  nu,  pi. 

Id  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 
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.0 
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Each  column  is  headed  by  Ks.,  ms.,  and  ps»  The  whole  village  lands  are  assesaed  on  their  pro- 
duce,  and  not  on  their  area.   Ks.  is  the  abbreviation  of  Kundee ;  ms.,  of  Mund ;  and  ps.,  of  Pyhlees. 

There  are  20  maunds  (properly  mun)  to  a  kundee  ;  each  mund  of  12  pyhlees ; 
ei^eh  pyhlees  of  four  seers ;  a  seer  of  Bajree  (panicum  spicatum,  the  grain  culti- 
vated in  this  village)  weighs  24  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  utmost  capabUity  of  the 
lauds,  therefore,  was  to  produce  32,400  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  grain  ;  the  tax  on 
the  land  being  by  its  productive  power,  and  not  on  its  superficial  extent. 

(*)  I  must  not  omit  to  Eotipe  the  characteristic  signatures  of  the  different  witnesses.  Those  who  could 
not  write,  it  may  be  well  supposed,  could  yet  draw  the  symbol  of  their  occupation — a  plough  for  a  culti* 
yator,  a  gimlet  for  a  carpenter,  and  a  rope  and  sickle  for  the  grass-cutter;  but  why  the  astrologer  should 
draw  an  almanac  for  his  signature,  and  the  Moosalman  priest  a  rosary  for  his,  both  being  persons  able  to 
write,  is  not  quite  so  intelligible. 
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Gao  Khurch,  or  Village  Expenses  of  the  Village  of  Ambolee,  &c.,  Fuslee,  1230. 


Dewusthan,  or  religions  establishments  5  viz. 

Sree  Beema  Shankar    -        -        .        - 

Gram  Dewtah,  or  village  gods 

Sree  Babdeo         .        .        -       •        . 

Oil  for  Marwutees  temple      -        •        • 

Guruw,  or  sweeper  of  lie  temples  and 

trifles        ••..•• 

Grant  to  ihe  Mahrs  for  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 

in  August — September,  called  Mahr  Bhad- 

wee 

Hukdar  Khurch,  or  rights  of  ancient  here« 

ditarj  officers ;  viz.  -        -        -        .        . 

Deshpandeh,  or  district  accountant;  money 

Tooj),  or  clarified  butter,  one  seer,  at  two 

seers  per  rupee  -        -        .        -        . 

Sir  Pateel  Eswunt  Rao  Dabaree  5  viz.  - 

Bhet,  or  present  at  meeting    -        •        • 
Mahr  Rapta,  in  lieu  of  service  of  Mahrs 
to  him       •••... 
One  seer  of  toop,  or  clarified  bntter 
Nugd,  or  ready  money  -        -        -        • 
Sir  Desaee  £swudah  Baee'Chaskar;  money  • 
Naikwaree,  Fee  to  Sonjee  Naik  Moorkootee  - 
Aplad,  or  bounty  for  the  Deshpandees  descend- 
ants by  female  line    .        -        •        -        . 
Koolkurnee,  or  village  accountant ;  viz. 

Ready  money 

Khaguz,  or  paper  -        -        -        -        - 
Kilkoe,  or  trifles    -        -        -        -        - 
Dhurmadeo  Wurshasun,  or  yearly  charity  to 
holy  men ;  viz.  .        -        -        -        - 

Gram  Johsee,  or  village  astrologer 
Hur  Dixit,  a  Brahmun  -        -        -        - 
Aba  Bhat  Guwdee,  a  Brahmun 
Balum  Bhat  Kondorekur,  a  Brahmun    - 
Sree  Weeshoo,  the  god  at  Chass 
Sham  Bhat  Gowundee,  a  Brahmun 
Sree  Ram  Chundrch,  the  god  at  Warrah 
Seemeca  Gosaiwee  Jonurkur,  a  mendicant 
Aba  Bhut  Atrec,  a  Brahmun  -        -        - 
Moroo  BuUar  Johesee,  an  astrologer     ^  - 
Bazar  Butts,  or  customary  per  centage  on  vil- 
lage revenue,  paid  to  Government 

Grand  Total  of  Village!    ^    r^g 
Expenses  -        -        -J    " 


Jts,  qr$,  (h 


1 
.    2 


3 

1 
10 


1  - 

2  - 
2    - 


i2#«  qr$.  a* 


10     1     - 


1 

1 

7 
2 
1 


2     - 
2     - 


12- 

15  -  - 
1  -  - 
1     -    - 


1  -  - 

-  2  - 

-  1  - 

-  1  - 


-  2  - 
1  -  - 

-  2  - 

-  2  - 

-  1  - 

10  -  3J 


68     2     Zl 


10     1     - 


1     -    - 


10     2     - 
10    -    - 


2     -    - 
1     -     - 

12- 


17     -    - 


6     1- 

10    -     8J 


68     2     d| 


1 
25 


17    -    - 


5     1- 


10    -     8J 


68     2     Zl 


The  above  sum  is  raised  from  the  cultivators,  over  and  ahove  the  Tunkha,  or 
Government  assigned  revenue  upon  the  village. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  I  must  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  mode 
of  spelling  Oriental  terms.  As  far  as  Chapter  XIII.,  inclusive,  Sir  William  Jones's 
plan  is  followed ;  but,  with  the  native  words  before  me,  in  the  Deva  Nagree, 
Persito,  and  Mahrattee  characters,  I  felt,  as  I  proceeded,  increasing  misgivings 
of  an  Englishman,  uninstructed  in  Sir  William  Jones's  system,  being  able  to 
pronounce  native  terms  correctly ;  I  therefore  discontinued  his  method,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Report  I  have  spelled  native  words  in  a  manner  which,  I 
hope,  will  enable  an  Englishman,  ignorant  of  native  words,  to  pronounce  them 
with  an  approach  to  accuracy. 

(signed)  W.  H.  Syhes, 

Statistical  Reporter  to  the  Government 
Poona,  December  1830.  of  Bombay. 
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RETURN  to  an  Address  oi  the  HonouraUe  The  House  of  ConMnons, 
dated  12  Ajml  1866  ;-3^, 


COPY  of  the  Despatch,  9th  March  1866,  Educational,  No.  6,  to  the 
Govenunent  of  India,  on  the  Workmg  of  the  Grants  in  Aid  System. 


India  Office,  \  E.  D.  BOURDILLON, 

18  A[)ril  1866. J  Secretary,  Educational  Department. 


(Educational,  No,  5.) 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  of  India 

in  Council. 

Sir,  India  Office,  London,  9  March  1866. 

Para.  1.  I  have  had  under  my  consideration  in  Council  your  letter  dated 
the  6th  March  (No.  3)  1865,  forwarding,  in  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Wood's . 
Despatch  of  the  23d  January  (No.  1)  1864,  certain  documents  relative  to  the 
administration  of  grants-in-aid,  and  drawing  attention  to  the  Report  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  on  the  subject ;  noticing  two  measures 
connected  with  the  grant-in-aid  system,  sanctioned  by  you  in  the  year  1864, 
and  remarking  that,  before  urging  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  ^*  system 
of  grants-in-aid  by  capitation  results,  which  have  been  introduced  at  Bombay," 
you  think  it  necessary  to  watch  the  working  of  the  system. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  proceedings  forwarded  in  your  letter,  I  find,  from  an 
examination  of  your  Books  of  Proceedings,  that  you  have  given  your  sanction 
to  revised  rules  for  the  administration  of  grants-in-aid  in  Madras,  Bombay,  the 
North  West  Provinces,  Oude,  British  Burmah,  and  the  Central  Provinces. 

3.  The  rules  thus  sanctioned  by  you  differ  very  widely  in  their  character. 
To  notice  the  principal  divisions  of  territory  only,  the  rules  for  the  North  West 
Provinces,  resembling  those  which  have  been  in  use  in  Bengal,  are  based  upon 
broad  and  comprehensive  principles ;  under  those  of  Madras,  aid  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  augmentation  of  teachers'  salaries,  with  the  object  of 
improving  the  quality  of  education,  while  those  of  Bombay  are  framed  on  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  of  individual  examinations,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  Revised  Code  in  this  country. 

4.  I  do  not  find  anything  like  a  general  review  by  your  Government  of  these 
differing  systems,  nor  any  indication  of  an  opinion  whether  the  modifications 
made  in  the  previously  existing  systems  by  the  several  local  Governments  were 
such  as  to  obviate  the  complaints  of  the  ineffective  working  of  the  system  of 
grants-in-aid,  referred  to  you  in  the  Despatch  of  23d  January  1864,  and  to  secure 
the  object  proposed  to  you  in  that  Despatch,  of  so  framing  the  grant-in-aid 
rules  as,  *^  while  affording  the  requisite  security  for  the  due  application  of  the 
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2  DESPATCH   RELATING  TO 

grants,  to  interfere  as  little  as  po9s4We  with  the  free  «u^ion  of  those  who  may 
seek,  under  their  operation,  to  promote  the  spread  of  education  among  the  masses 
of  the  people." 

5.  The  only  indication  given  by  you  of  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  the  differing  systems  which  you  have  sanctioned  is  that  you  say  you 
consider  it  '*  expedient  to  watch  the  working  of  the  new  system  of  grants-in- 
aid  by  capitation  results,"  which  has  been  introduced .  at  Bombay,  "  before 
urging  its  more  general  adoption."  I  concur  in  this  view,  and  am  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Bengal  and  of  the  North 
West  Provinces  against  the  introduction  at  present  of  that  system  in  those 
Provinces  respectively. 

6.  1  he  iReport  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal  bears  out  the 
favourable  view  taken  in  the  Despatch  No.  I  of  1864,  as  to  the  character  of 
the  Bt  ngal  rules,  and  to  their  generally  satisfactory  operation  ;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  that 
the  rules  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  do  not  call  at  present 
for  any  alteration. 

7.  In  the  MiSsioik  schools  receiving  grants-in-aid  from  Government  in  Bengal, 
the  conductors  do  not  for  the  most  part  profess  to  impart  secular  education  of 
a  high  order,  or  to  prepare  the  scholars  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
pupils  of  other  schools  for  Government  scholarships.  There  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  believe  in  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Hindoo  population  in 
Calcutta  and  elsewhere  in  Bengal  of  the  education  imparted  to  them  under 
English  gentlemen  of  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the  missionaries. 
There  is,  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor  remarks,  ample  scope  for  the  labours  of 
all  who  are  willing  to  exert  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  secular  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  India;  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  efforts 
in  this  direction  of  missionaries  and  other  benevolent  persons  have  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged,  and  Her  M^ijesty^s  Govemnicnt  would  greatly  regret 
that  those  efforts  should  be  disparaged,  or  that  any  ground  should  be  afforded 
for  supposing  that  Government  or  its  officers  are  less  disposed  than  heretofore 
to  afford  encouragements  to  such  valuable  and  disinterested  exertions. 

8.  I  observe  that,  in  the  revised  rules  which  have  been  sanctioned  for  the 
Madi  afc  Presidency,  the  ^'  certificate  system,"  or  that  by  which  grants  are  made 
to  certificated  teachers,  proportioned  in  amount  to  the  examination  which  they 
may  pass,  is  still  retained  as  the  "  leading  feature  "  of  the  scheme ;  and  as 
regards  schools  generally,  therefore,  the  rules  are  still  open  to  the  objection  which 
was  formerly  stated  to  them,  viz.,  "  that  they  tend  to  raise  to  an  unnecessarily 
high  scale  the  salaries  of  the  masters,  and  by  requiring  a  large  proportion  of 
such  increased  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  promoters  of  the  school,  impose  on 
them  a  charge  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case."  The  hardship  would  be 
varied,  but  not  diminished,  should  the  managers  of  the  school  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  raise  the  salary  of  a. master  who  has  successfully  passed  his  examina- 
tion to  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  the  grant  to  which  his  success  in  the 
examination  would  entitle  him  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  Government  grant  would 
not  be  paid  in  full,  but  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  salary  paid  by  the  mana- 
gers, who  would  be  unable  to  claim  the  balance  of  the  grant  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  school. 

9.  Among  the  changes  introduced  by  the  new  rules,  it  is  now  provided  — 
1st,  that  a  grant  on  a  reduced  scale  may  be  given  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  any 
masters  or  mistresses,  of  whose  quaUfications  to  perform  their  duties  in  a  fairly 
efficient  manner  the  Director  of  Public  instruction  may  be  satisfied,  though 
they  may  be  unable  to  pass  the  cei  tificate  examination ;  and,  2dly,  that  in  the  case 
of  elementary  schools  the  managers  may  have  the  option  of  obtaining  grants 
according  to  the  results  of  periodical  examinations  of  the  pupils.  These  pro- 
visions will  materially  mitigate  the  stringency  of  the  rules  as  they  formerly 
stood ;  and,  though  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  that  the  rules  even  now  are 
not  unduly  directed  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  education  in  existing 
schools,  while  they  fail  to  afford  sufficient  encouragement  to  the  establishment 
of  new  ones,  I  shall  not  urge  any  further  alteration  of  the  rules  in  this  respect 
till  the  amendments  which  have  been  sanctioned  shall  have  had  a  fair  trial. 

10.  In 
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10.  In  the  meantime  I  cannot,  without  a  more  distinct  expression  of  opinion 
from  your  Government,  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the  grant-in-aid  rules  to 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of;  and  I  have  to  request,  therefore,  that,  v\^ith 
reference  to  the  representations  forwarded  with  the  Despatch  of  the  23d  of 
January  1864,  you  will  inform  me,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  how  far,  in 
your  opinion,  the  systems  now  in  force  in  the  different  Presidencies  are  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  objects  specified  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Despatch. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)         De  Grey  and  Ripon. 
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EAST  INDIA  (ENGINEERS'  ESTABLISHMENT,  &c.) 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  27  July  186(5  ;-/or, 


**  RETURNS  of  the  Names  of  the  Examiners  appointed  to  examine  the 
Candidates  who  presented  themselves,  since  the  last  Return,  for 
Admission  to  the  Engineers'  Establishment  and  Public  Works 
Department  of  Irulia:'' 

*'  And,  of  the  Names  of  the  Successful  Candidates  in  Order  of  Merit, 
their  Ages,  and  the  Names  of  the  Civil  Engineers,  if  any,  to  whom 
any  such  Candidates  have  been  Articled  Pupils  ;  and  the  Marks  assigned 
on  each  Subject  to  every  Candidate ;  and  Examination  Papers  on  each 
Subject  (in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  426,  of  Session 
1865)." 


India  Office,  \  W.  T.  THORNTON, 

30  July  1866.  J  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department 


(Mr.  Adam ) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed^ 
31  July  1866. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEER  EXAMINATIONS. 


NAMES  OP  EXAMINERS. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Cape^  a.  m.^  f.  b.  s. 
Major  C.  D.  Newmarch,  B.  E. 
George  Preston  White,  Esq.,  c.  E. 


Successful  Candidates  in  order  of  Merit 


Nabce. 

AOE. 

Engineer  to  whom  Articled, 
or  under  whom  Served. 

Place  of  Education. 

1.  Mr.  C.  Swappe 

22 

W.  Smith,  Esq.,  O.K.,  Aberdeen 

Not  stated. 

2.     „     W.H.  P.  Sher- 
man. 

20 

(J.  Sang,  Esq.,  c.e.,  KirkaldyA 
\G.  May,  Esq.,  c.e.,  Inverness  j 

Dollar  Institution. 

8.    ^    W.F.Male     - 

20 

R.  Hodge,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Plymouth 

Dollar  Institution. 

4.    ^     J.  Craig  - 

21 

W.  Boulton,  Esq.,  c.e.,  Scottish 
N.  E.  Railway. 

Not  stated. 

6^    M    B.  P.  Stein      - 

22 

Messrs.  Cotton  k  Plemyng     - 

Trinity  CblTege,  Dublin. 

6.     „    T.  Lobb  - 

23 

[  H.  G.  Rennie,  Esq.,  London ;"! 
•    C.  P.  B,  Shelley,  Esq.,  c-e.,  | 
[  London       -        -        -        -J 

Not  stated. 

7.    „    M.  S.  Doolej  - 

20 

S.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  c.E.,Galway 

Queen's  College,  Galway. 

8.     J,    J.  Hannan  -    - 

20 

John  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Cork     - 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 

9.     „    H.  M.  Thomp. 
son. 

20 

J.  Price,    Esq.,  c.e,  Midland 
G.  W.  Railway,  Ireland 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

10.    „    D.  Pringle      - 

21 

C.  Jepp,  Esq.,  c.e.,  Edinburgh 

Not  stated. 

Numbeb  of  Mabks  assigned  to  each  Candidate. 


Mathematics. 

Civil 
EngiDeeriog. 

Surveying. 

Total. 

11 

Matbematica. 

CivU 
Enfioeetiiig. 

Snrveying. 

Total. 

1 

257 

880 

157 

744 

167 

826 

118 

606 

2 

286 

800 

151 

787 

12 

191 

276 

188 

699 

8 

289 

880 

165 

784 

18 

176 

270 

120 

666 

4 

288 

260 

169 

712 

14 

97 

820 

92 

609 

6 

226 

880 

128 

684 

16 

116 

816 

76 

607 

6 

264 

276 

118 

647 

16 

107 

270 

108 

486 

7 

219 

300 

122 

641 

17 

80 

806 

81 

466 

8 

218 

810 

110 

688 

18 

70 

296 

78 

448 

9 

216 

296 

121 

681 

19 

110 

240 

87 

487 

10 

218 

266 

117 

600 

20 

41 

266 

82 

878 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT— INDIA. 


Civil  Enginrer  Establishment. 


Examination  Papers  for  July  1866. 


July  1866. 
Arithmetic,  Trigonometry,  and  Mensuration. — Rev.  J.  Cape. 

1 .  Find  the  values  of  the  foUowinff :  — 

2  7  *  5       1 

j^of  je.3.  55.  +  g^of  jE.  1.  12  5.  —  gofg^of  jE.  1.  15^.; 

•383  of  jE.  2  +  r05625  o{6s.8d.—  0625  of  a  guinea. 

2.  Simplify  the  following : — 

301 2  ^   -03217         -025075 


•006  6250  1-003 

a.  Find  (by  Practice)  the  value  of  639  cwt.  3  qrs.  4  lbs.  at  £.2.  12  s.  6rf. 
per  cwt. 

4.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  papering  a  room,  the  height  being  17  ft. 
6  in.,  length  35  ft.  3  in.,  and  breadth  18  ft.,  with  paper  g  yd.  wide,  at  134  d*  per 
yard,  there  being  two  doors,  each  7  ft.  by  4i  ft.,  and  four  windows,  each  8  ft. 
by  4  ft.  9  in.  ? 

5.  A  man's  estate  is  worth  £.911.  19  s.  4irf.,  and  he  owes  A.  £.  814,  B. 
£.  1,031.  5  s.f  and  C.  £.  586.  13  s.  4  d.     How  much  must  each  lose  ? 

6.  Which  is  the  best  investment  (supposing  both  equally  secure),  Grec^t 
Indian  Peninsular,  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  at  109,  or  Madras,  guaranteed  4 1  per 
€ent.  at  93  ? 

7.  Explain,  by  means  of  a  figure,  the  changes  in  the  sign  and  magnitude  of 
the  sine  and  cosine  of  an  arc,  as  the  arc  varies  from  0°  to  360**. 

8.  Investigate  the  formula  used  in  the  solution  of  a  triangle,  the  three  sides 
of  which  are  all  known  ;  and  apply  your  results  to  the  determination  of  the 
angles  of  the  triangle  ABC,  where  ^5  =  63 15,  BC  =  679-5,  CA  =  734. 

9.  A  line  AB,  500  yds.  long,  is  measured  close  by  the  bank  of  a  river,  and,  C 
being  a  point  in  the  opposite  bank,  we  find,  by  observation,  A  CAB  =  75"  33', 
and  z.  CBA  =  84^  17' ;  determine  the  width  of  the  river  at  C. 

10.  Find  the  following  with  the  help  of  Logarithms : — 

(/3).  The  mean  proportional  to  -144*  and  '0041*. 

(y).  The  log.  cosine  of  JS"  2'  47". 

(i).  The  angle  whose  log.  tan.  is  9952 1694. 
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11.  A  square  court  (side  being  36  ft.)  has  in  the  centre  a  fountain  in  a  dr* 
cular  basin,  whose  diameter  is  ]  3  ft.  What  will  it  cost  to  pave  the  court  with 
flags  at  1  ^,  2  d.  per  square  yard,  a  flower  bed  4  ft.  wide  being  left  round  the  three 
sides  ? 

12.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  1,000  bell-tents,  the  post  of  each  being  12  ft. 
long,  and  costing  4d.  b,  foot ;  the  ground  diameter  of  each  tent  being  lift.; 
canvas  costing  2  8.9  d.  per  square  yard,  and  the  extras  and  making  of  each 
tent  costing  7  s.Qd.t 

13.  Find  the  weight  of  a  pair  of  iron  dumb-bells,  each  consisting  of  two 
spheres  of4i  inches  diameter,  joined  by  a  cylindrical  bar  6  ins.  long  and 
2  ins.  diameter,  it  being  known  that  an  iron  ball  of  4  ins.  diameter,  weighs 
9  lbs. 

14.  A  square  reservoir  with  sides  200  ft.  long,  has  to  be  constructed  with  its 
top  10  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  How  deep  must  it  be  excavated  in 
order  that  the  earth  thrown  out  may  form  round  the  brick  lining  an  embank- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  each  of  whose  sides  is  inclined 
to  the  horizontal  at  an  angle  of  30^  ? 

15.  How  many  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  be  required  to  form  an  embankment 
whose  side  slopes  at  angle  45o  to  the  horizontal  across  a  narrow  valley,  the 
length  being  108  ft.,  and  width  at  top  20  ft. ;  and  the  level  of  the  embankment 
being  found  at  intervals  of  6  ft.,  to  be  at  the  following  heights  above  the  valley, 
viz.: 

3,  4-2,  47,  5,  6-3,  51,  6,  6*6,  7,  74,  72,  6  9,  5,  47,  31,  2,  1  ft.  ? 


July  1866. 
Euclid. — Rev.  /.  Cape. 


1.  Define  the  Jive  quadrilateral  figures  mentioned  in  Euclid.  •  How  many 
kinds  of  triangles  are  there  in  considering  the  variation  both  of  the  angles  and 
the  sides  ? 

2.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another^  the  vertical,  or  opposite  angles  shall 
be  equal. 

If  two  straight  lines  are  respectively  at  right  angles  to  two  others  which  inter* 
sect,  show  that  each  pair  of  lines  includes  the  same  acute  angle. 

3.  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 

Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  any  points  within  a  triangle  from  the 
three  angles  is  greater  than  half  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle. 

4.  The  straight  lines  which  join  the  extremities  of  two  equal  and  parallel 
straight  lines  towards  the  same  parts,  are  themselves  also  equal  and  parallel. 

5.  Along  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  taken  in  order,  if  we  measure  Aa  =  Bb 
'='  Cc  =  Dd,  the  figure  abed  will  be  a  parallelogram. 

6.  In  any  right  angled  triangle,  the  square  which  is  described  on  the  side 
subtending  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  squares  described  upon  the  sides 
which  contain  the  right  angle.  If  one  of  the  acute  angles  of  a  right  angled 
triangle  be  double  the  other,  the  square  on  the  greater  side  is  three  times  the 
square  on  the  other. 

7.  Enunciate  and  prove  the  Proposition  in  Euclid,  Book  II.,  which  gives  the 
relation  between  the  sides  of  an  obtuse  angled  triangle. 

8.  If 
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8.  If  a  straight  line  (ouch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  a  straight  line 
be  drawn  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  which  this  line  makes  with  the  line 
touching  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  the  angles  in  the  alternate  segments  of  the 
circle. 

If  two  circles  touch  each  other,  and  parallel  diameters  be  drawn,  the  straight 
line  joining  the  opposite  extremities  of  these  diameters  will  pass  through  the 
point  of  contact.     (Take  the  case  of  external  contact.) 

9.  On  a  given  straight  line  describe  a  segment  of  a  circle  which  shall  contain 
an  angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

Hence  describe  a  triangle  of  given  base,  area,  and  vertical  angle. 

10.  Show  how  to  inscribe  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  hexagon  in  a  given 
circle. 

U  ABODE F  he  a  hexagon  such  that  AB  is  equal  and  parallel  to  DJB,  and 
BC  to  EF,  prove  that  CD  is  equal  and  parallel  to  FA.  Also  that  AD^  BE, 
CFy  all  meet  in  a  point  bisecting  each  other. 

11.  Show  that  similar  triangles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their 
homologous  sides. 

12.  Show  that  every  solid  angle  having  no  re-entering  angles  is  contained  by 
plane  angles,  which  together  are  less  than  four  right  angles. 


July  1866. 

Algbbra. — Rev.  J.  Cape. 

1.  Simplify  each  of  the  following  expressions : — 

,  .     be       ,  /a         *\     /c    ,    rf\   ,    1  /a         b\     /c  —  d\       ad 


(fi) 


1        1 

a       0  +  c 


1   + 


b*  +  <*  —  a* 
2be 


I  1 

a      -ft  +  c 

1  2  2  1 

W    ■?  -  ;t*  (»  +  1)»  "^  ^{x  +  1)'  (»  +  2)«  "  (;t  +  2)' ' 

*  9a»       ,  I.i       179o»J      4aW  .   4aft» 

2.  Extract  wie  square  root  of  -^ —  5a^o*  +     ^g ^  +  -jg-  • 

3.  Show  that  (^^-(7^75)  +  {a-b){a-c)  +  {b-c)lb-a)  -  *• 

4.  Solve  the  following  equations : — 

/  .     6  -  5x       3  (7  -  23*)       1  +  3x       2x  -  2|       J_  . 


03) 
(r) 

(8) 


aV 


Jx*   +  y*  =  4 
\S  +  yi  «>  28  ' 

X  +y  +  r   — -g- 
X   :   y  I  X  y   IX. 
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^,  Show  that  i         j^>  =  /g  ;  and  find  the  square  root  of  y ^^  +  V^^ 

6.  Which  is  the  greater,  the  ratio  of  a  +  2  :  J  a  +  4, 

or  that  of  a  +  4  :  i  a  +  5  ? 

7.  Find  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  shall  be  to  the  less  as  their  sum 
is  to  64,  and  as  their  difference  is  to  12. 

8.  The  sum  of  an  Arithmetical  Series  is  280  ;  the  first  term  is  1,  and  the 
number  of  terms  is  32.     Find  the  common  difference. 

9.  Sum  the  following  series : 

,  .    3        14        51  ^    _  ^ 

(P)  J-^l  yi  +   ^T    to    7tenn8. 

(r)     1  +  J  +  J  +     to  infinity, 

aaid  explain  by  a  figure  how  the  last  series  can  have  a  finite  value. 

10.  A  train  has  room  for  226  passengers,  and  there  are  230  waiting  for  it. 
In  how  many  ways  can  the  train  be  filled  r 

11.  Find  the  9th  term  in  the  expansion  of  {i  x  +  2y)^^ ;  and  obtain  the  first 

5  terms  of  y-r rrf  • 

{ah  —  xiy 

12.  The  difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  consecutive  numbers  is  169.  What 
are  the  numbers  ? 

13.  In  a  factory,  the  profit  is  10  per  cent,  when  hand-labour  is  used,  and 
20  per  cent,  when  machinery  is  used.  A  machine  costs  500  L  and  wears  out 
in  5  years.  The  owner,  by  substituting  machinery  for  hand-labour,  gains 
1,866  L  2  s.  7id.  in  5  years,  his  personal  expenses  continuing  as  hefore  300  /. 
per  annum.    What  capital  had  he  at  the  beginning  of  the  6  years  ? 


July  1866. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. — Rev.  J.  Cape. 

1.  Explain  fully  and  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms  in 
mechanics : — particley  rigidy  force,  line  of  action^  equilibrium^  moment ^  resultant, 
centre  of  gravity,  friction,  and  coefficient  of  friction. 

•■  2.  Find  the  magnitude,  direction,  and  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same  plane, 

(a)  When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction, 
(jS)  When  they  act  in  opposite  directions  ; 

and  hence  deduce  the  condition  of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  a  lever  resting  on 
a  fulcrum. 

3.  Show  from  the  results  obtained  in  the  last  question,  how  the  common 
steelyard  is  graduated. 

4.  What  are  the  three  great  requisites  in  the  common  balance,  and  what 
steps  are  usually  taken  to  secure  them  ? 

5.  A  body 
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5.  A  body  weighs  12  lbs.  6  oz.  at  one  end  of  a  false  balance,  and  14  lbs,  8  oz. 
at  the  other.     What  is  its  real  weight  r 

6.  A  bale  of  cotton  in  a  screw-press  exerts  a  re-action  ol  half  a  ton  iff  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  screws.  The  diameter  of  the  screw  is  8  inches, 
and  the  thread  makes  two  turns  in  3  inches.  The  power  is  applied  by  an  arm 
8  ft.  long,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  screw.  The  coefficient  of  friction 
being  2,  find  the  limits  between  which  the  power  must  lie,  in  order  that  the 
equilibrium  may  exist. 

7.  In  driving  a  shaft,  a  spring  is  tapped  which  pours  out  2,000,000  gallons 
every  24  hours.  What  horse-power  must  an  engine  be  to  keep  the  watw 
under,  the  depth  of  the  shaft  being  150  fathoms,  a  gallon  containing  277'* 
cubic  inches  r 

8.  Explain  how  the  power  of  a  stream  of  water  acting  on  a  mill-wheer  is: 
estimated,  taking  the  three  cases  of  undershot,  breast,  and  overshot  wheels.  The 
mean  section  of  a  stream  is  5  ft.  by  2  ft. ;  its  mean  velocity  is  35  ft.  per  minute ; 
there  is  a  fall  of  13  ft.  in  this  stream,  at  which  is  erected  a  wheel  whose  modulus 
or  the  ratio  of  the  effective  work  to  the  whole  power  is  0*65.  Determine  the 
horse-power  of  the  wheel. 

9.  Two  spheres  (7  and  0  inches  radius)  are  connected  by  a  cylindrical  rod 
of  the  same  material,  3  ft.  6  in.  long  and  2  in.  radius.  How  fer  is  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  surface  of  the  smaller  sphere  ? 

10.  Enunciate  the  three  laws  of  motion;  mention  any  illustrations  of  them 
that  you  can  think  of;  and  give  reasons  why  we  may  feel  sure  of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  laws. 

1 1 .  A  body  is  projecfed  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  200  ft.  per  second.  Find 
where  the  body  will  be  at  the  end  of  6  seconds,  and  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  its  motion  at  that  time. 

12.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  Fly-wheel,  the  Governor,  and  the  Condenser; 
and  also  the  plan  adopted  in  modem  steam-engines  instead  of  Watts'  Parallel 
Motion. 

13.  Determine  the  velocities  of  two  balls,  A  (20  lbs.)  and  B  (40  lbs.)  after 
impact;  A  moving  with  a  velocity  of  100ft.  per  second,  and  overtaking  B 
moving  with  a  velocity  of  30  ft*  per  second,  their  coefficients  of  elasticity 
being  §. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  Centre  of  Pressure^  and  how  is  it  determined? 
A  cubical  box  is  filled  with  water.  Compare  the  pressures  on  the  horizontal 
base,  and  on  each  of  the  vertical  sides..  Where  will  the  resultants  of  these 
pressures  severally  act  ? 

15.  When  the  mercurial  column  stands  at  30  inches,  determine  in  pounds 
avoirdupois  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  square  inch,  the  specific 
gravity  of  mercury  being  I3'57. 

16.  Describe  the  hydrometer.  An  eight-gallon  pail  of  London  mflk  is  found- 
by  means  of  this  instrument  to  have  its  specific  gravity  equal  to  1-023,  while 
the  specific  gravity  of  .pure  milk  =  1-035.  The  pall  being  full,  find  how  much 
water  the  milkman  must  have  put  into  it. 
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Examination  Papers  for  Competitive  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Ap- 
pointments in  the  Engineer  Establishment  of  the  Department  of  PubUc 
Works  in  India,  held  at  the  India  Office,  London,  in  July  1866. 


George  Preston  White^  c.e.,  Examiner. 


DlRBCTIOirS, 

1.^  You  are  particularly  requested  to  write  legibly,  and  to  answer  the  questions  as  concisely  as 
possible. 

2.  Prefix*the  number  of  the  question  to  each  answer. 

8.  Use  free-hand  sketches  or  diagrams  wherever  possible,  to  illastrate  the  answer,  and  it  is  re* 
quested  that  they  may  be  carefully  executed,  in  order  to  show  the  Candidate's  proficiency  in  this 
style  of  drawing. 

4,  Candidates  must  not,  during  the  Examination,  refer  to  any  Book  or  MS.,  nor  communicate 
with  each  other ;  their  doing  so  will  disqualify  them. 

6.  Candidates  are  required  to  produce  hond  fide  finished  drawings,  with  certificate,  respecting 
which  there  will  be  a  vvoa  voce  examination. 


Describe  the  course  of  education  you  have  undergone,  name  the  Engineer  to 
whom  you  have  been  a  pupil,  the  number  of  years  articled,  the  nature  of  the 
works  on  which  you  have  been  engaged,  and  state  in  what  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession you  have  had  most  practical  experience. 


On  Inland  Communications. 


{Roads,  Tramways^  Railway s.  Canals,  River  Navigation.) 

The  opening  up  of  India  by  means  of  roads,  tramways,  cheaply  constructed 
low-speed  railways,  canals,  and  by  rendering  rivers  navigable,  is  a  subject  of 
the  first  importance. 

1.  Much  attention  is  now  being  directed, — with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  districts  where  there  is  little  existing  traffic,  and  which  would  not  justify 
expensive  works, — to  the  construction  of  cheap  low-speed  railways  or  tram- 
ways of  narrow  gauge  with  steep  inclines  and  sharp  curves,  in  order  to  save 
earthwork,  masonry,  &c.  Specify  the  various  points  as  regards  plant,  per- 
manent-way, engines,  &c.,  where  economy  could  be  eflFected  by  adopting  a  two- 
feet-six-inch  or  three-feet  gauge,  and  make  an  estimate  for  one  mile  ot 
permanent-way,  adopting  your  data. 

2.  Give  the  particulars  of  a  cheaply  constructed  narrow-gauge  railway  in 
North  Wales,  originally  intended  for  mineral  traffic,  but  afterwards  adapted  to 
passenger  and  general  traffic ;  give  width  of  gauge,  particulars  of  curves  and 
gradients,  &c. 

3.  Describe  the  alterations  introduced  by  Mr.  Crosse  and  others  in  the 
locomotive  engine,  specially  adapting  it  for  steep  gradients  and  sharp  curves,  to 
work  lines  like  the  above  mentioned. 

4.  Give  particulars  of  a  cheaply  constructed  low-speed  railway  recently 
opened  in  Norway,  at  a  cost  of  about  3,000  /.  per  mile,  including  plant  and 
stations,  specific  width  of  gauge,  form  of  rail,  sleepers,  &c. 

5.  There  are  many  roads  in  India  which  might,  at  small  expense,  be  converted 
into  tramways,  as,  for  example,  the  Grand  ^unk  Road,  between  Calcutta  and 
Peshawer,  nearly  1,500  miles  in  length ;  its  gradient  along  the  valley  of  the 

Ganges 
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Ganges  is  about  one  foot  per  mile,  and  there  are  only  a  few  ranges  of  hills,  such 
as  the  Dunwa  Pass,  to  be  overcome.  The  mode  adopted  on  the  railway  over 
the  Mont  Cenis  for  ascending  inclines  and  working  sharp  curves  appears  to  be 
most  applicable  to  sUch  cases.  Fully  describe  the  means  there  employed,  as 
also  the  plans  adopted  in  America,  to  avoid  tunnelling,  and  save  other  expenses ; 
and  oflfer  any  suggestions  of  your  own  on  the  subject. 

6.  The  machinery  employed  at  Mont  Cenis.  The  inventions  of  Captain 
Petherick,  and  the  more  recent  invention  of  Mr.  Ix)we,  used  at  the  Vartry 
Waterworks,  are  calculated  to  eflFect  great  economy  in  tunneling ;  describe 
briefly  the  nature  of  these  machines. 

7.  The  accompanying  design.  Fig.  1,*  represents  a  tubular  bridge  of  two  *  See  DeHgn  opposite. 
spans,  130  feet  each,  composed  of  three  ^^  tubular  or  box"  girders,  with  trans- 
verse beams  of  iron,  carrying  a  timber  floor  above  the  main  girders  suflSciently 

strong  for  ordintuy  traffic  ;  width  of  roadway,  25  feet.  Make  free-hand  sketches 
to  illustrate  the  details  of  such  a  bridge,  figure  on  dimensions,  and  thickness  of 
plates,  the  size  and  pitch  of  rivets ;  and  describe  the  parts  where  the  plates 
should  be  increased  hi  thickness,  and  also  the  points  where  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  strength  of  top  and  bottom  members. 

8.  This  bridge  is  supported  in  the  centre  on  iron  cylinders ;  describe  the 
means  usually  adopted  for  forming  foundations  in  this  way,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  cylinder  rather  than  masonry  piers. 

.  9.  Fig.  2*  is  a  design  for  a  trellis  bridge,  each  span  is  105  feet,  width  of  road-  •see Design  opposite 
way  18  feet.  The  transverse  beams  are  composed  of  boiler  plate  and  angle  iron. 
The  floor  is  of  timber,  the  joists  running  longitudinally,' with  planking  laid 
transversely.  This  bridge  is  intended  for  ordinary  road  traffic.  Make  free- 
hand sketches  to  illustrate  the  details.  Describe  the  parts  under  compression 
and  extension,  and  point  out  where  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  scantlings. 

10.  Both  the  above  bridges  are  made  as  one  continuous  girder  supported  at 
intervals,  and  not  in  a  series  of  detached  girders.  Explain  the  advantages 
derived  from  this  mode  of  construction. 

11.  Describe  what  course  you  would  adopt  to  get  these  girders  into  position. 
When  rivetting  them  together  over  the  piers  so  as  to  make  one  continuous 
girder,  how  would  you  bring  the  girder  to  its  bearing  ? 

12.  Describe  the  details  and  make  free-hand  sketches  to  illustrate  the  arrange- 
ment necessary  to  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  girders. 

13.  In  making  an  estimate  of  the  above  bridges,  state  what  would  be  a  fair 
average  price  per  ton  for  the  iron  work. 

14.  Give  the  names  of  standard  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  of  canal 
and  river  navigation,  and  on  the  improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation  and  other 
purposes. 


On  Mining,  Metallurgy,  Minerals,  Quarries,  &c. 

1.  Describe  in  detail,  the  appearances  which  may  be  expected  in  exploring 
a  country  for  coal  at  the  out-crop  of  a  seam.  What  are  the  geological  forma- 
tions in  which  coal  is  usually  found  ?  and  describe  the  nature  of  the  clay  and 
its  uses,  which  generally  forms  the  seat  or  bed  of  the  coal  formation. 

2.  What  minerals  and  fluxes  are  usually  found  in  immediate  proximity  with 
coal,  what  is  the  greatest  depth  to  which  coal  has  been  hitherto  worked,  and 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  appear  at  present  to  fix  a  limit  as  to  the  depth 
of  the  workings  ? 

3.  Describe  the  chemical  and  other  differences  between  anthracite,  bitu- 
minous, and  cannel  coal.  State  which  is  the  best  for  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
and  the  reasons  why,  and  explain  the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Blackwell  and 
others  to  smelt  iron  with  anthracite  coal.  Which  is  the  best  coal  for  the 
production  of  gas  ? 

454-  B  4.  Describe 
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4.  Describe  the  most  approved  means  for  the  ventilaticm  of  coal  mines.  What 
is  choke-damp^  and  to  what  class  of  mines  is  it  peculiar  ?  How  does  the  safety 
lamp  act  in  preventing  explosions  ?    Explain  its  principles. 

6.  What  are  the  best  kinds  of  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  ;  to  what  is 
the  superiority  of  Swedish  iron  and  steel  mainly  attributable ;  and  what  is  the 
object  of  the  hot  blast  ? 

6.  Explain  and  illustrate  with  free-hand  sketches,  the  following  terms  used 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ;  adit  level,  back  of  a  lode, 
huddling,  caunter  lode,  champion  lode,  cross  course,  cross  cut,  costeaning, 
dialling,  driving,  elvan,  flookan,  fault,  halvans,  heave,  jigging,  killas,  levels, 
slide. 

7.  What  is  gossan,  and  what  does  its  presence  usually  indicate  ? 

8i  Describe  briefly  the  different  means  employed  for  unwatering  mines. 

9.  Describe  briefly  the  leading  features  and  advantages  of  the  Cornish 
engine,  explain  the  expansive  principle  and  double  cylinder,  and  state  the  uses 
of  the  plunger  pump. 

10.  What  are  the  economic  conditions  which  enable  iron  to  be  manufactured 
at  such  a  price  in  Great  Britain  as  to  admit  of  its  exportation  to  India,  though 
iron  ore  and  coal  exist  largely  in  that  country  ? 

11.  Give  the  names  of  standard  works  of  reference  on  mining,  and  on  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 


On  Water  Supply. 


1.  Describe  briefly  the  different  means  employed  to  supply  towns  with 
water,  and  give  illustrative  examples.  State  some  of  the  principal  conditions 
and  requirements  to  be  considered  and  attelided  to  in  adopting  the  gravitation 
or  pumping  systems. 

2.  Describe  the  principle  of  the  rain  gauge.  Make  free-hand  drawing  illus- 
tration, pointing  out  peculiarities  of  the  Howard,  Glaisher,  Negretti,  CaseUa  and 
Calne  gauges.  State  the  precautions  and  conditions  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  in  fixing  gauge,  so  as  to  obtain  reliable  results* 

3.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  impounding,  compensating,  depositing, 
and  service  reservoirs,  residuum  lodges,  collecting  and  storage  grounds. 

4.  Describe  which  are  the  best  water-bearing  strata,  and  explain  why  the 
flow  of  water  is  generally  more  regular  through  the  chalk  than  through  the 
clay  formation. 

6.  In  constructing  dams  for  impounding  water,  specify  the  precautions  which 
should  be  adopted  for  security,  and  also  to  render  them  impervious  to  water,  and 
describe  the  difference  between  the  modes  of  construction  employed  in  this 
country  and  France. 

6.  Describe  some  of  the  most  approved  means  for  forming  filter  beds,  as 
for  example,  at  the  Gorbals  or  Chelsea  Waterworks ;  specify  the  best  materials 
to  employ  for  the  purpose,  and  explain  whether  tte  action  is  chemical  or 
mechanic^. 

7.  If  employed  to  supply  a  town  with  water,  state  some  of  the  princqial 
conditions  which  would  guide  you  as  to  the  mode  of  supply ;  how  you  would 
ascertain  the  probable  amount  of  supply,  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  the 
number  of  gallons  per  day,  on  the  average,  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  for, 
per  head  of  population. 

8.  Make 
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8.  Make  a  free-hand  sketch  to  illustrate  the  most  approved  forms  for  cast*iron 
water  pipes ;  describe  the  modes  most  in  use  for  jointing  pipes,  pdnting  out 
their  relative  advantages  or  defects. 

9.  In  preparing  a  specification  for  cast-iron  pipes,  state  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  insert  as  regards  the  position  in  which  the  larger  pipes  should  be 
cast^  and  explain  the  object.  Also  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  should 
be  employed  to  east  them  in,  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and  the  mixtures  most 
approved ;  and  describe  how  the  pipes  should  be  tested  to  ascertain  their 
strength  and  freedom  from  laps,  air-holes,  or  other  imperfections, 

10.  To  how  many  atmospheres  of  pressure  would  it  be  desirable  to  test  water 
pipes,  as  compared  with  the  head  of  water  to  which  they  would  be  actually 
subjected  in  practice  ?  and  when  under  pressure,  what  further  test  is  then 
desirable  ? 

1 1 .  Describe  the  uses  of,  and  illustrate  with  free-hand  sketches,  the  following  : 
viz.,  bib  cocks,  crutch  key  cocks,  spigot  and  faucet  joints,  flange  joints,  stand 
pipes,  reducing  pipes,  branches  and  bends,  air  vessels,  scour  cocks,  hydrants, 
sluice  valves. 

12.  Give  the  names  of  standard  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  of  water 
supply,  and  name,  as  examples,  some  of  the  principal  works  which  have  been 
executed  in  this  country  and  abroad  for  the  supply  of  cities  with  water. 


Irrigation,  Drainage,  &c. 


1.  Describe  the  systems  for  thorough  drainage  introduced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanstone,  and  by  Mr.  Josiah  Parkes,  and  specify  the  relative 
advantages  or  defects  of  the  diflferent  systems. 

2.  Make  free-hand  sectional  illustrations  of  drains,  marking  on  slope  depth 
and  other  particulars;  state  the  precautions  necessary  to  adopt  to  prevent 
drains  being  choked ;  and  explain  the  circumstances  which  would  guide  you 
in  employing  broken  stones  or  tiles,  or  both,  and  give  sketch  of  the  best  form 
of  tiles  usuaUy  employed. 

3.  Explain  the  systems  used  at  Croydon  and  Edinburgh  for  applying  sewage 
manure  ;  state  the  results  produced,  and  the  nature  of  the  crops  for  which  this 
kind  of  sewage  is  most  suitable. 

4.  Explain  how  the  mean  velocity  of  rivers  is  ascertained^  and  how  are  rivers 
gauged  ? 

6.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  soils  best  adapted  and  most  benefited  by 
irrigation,  and  the  water  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

6.  How  much  rain-fall  is  on  an  average  evaporated  and  goes  to  waste  ;  how 
much  absorbed,  and  how  much  goes  to  cultivation  ?  Give  the  names  of  the 
best  instruments  for  measuring  the  amount  of  evaporation. 

7.  What  are  the  monsoon  rains,  and  what  are  the  physical  conditions  whieh 
render  irrigation  so  imperatively  necessary  in  India,  Italy,  and  in  tropiqal 
climates? 

8.  State  what  has  been  the  average  cost  per  acre  to  irrigate  land  in  Pied- 
mont, Lombardy,  and  India ;  and  what  is  the  average  return  on  money  thus 
Invested,  and  the  increase  of  produce  due  to  irrigation. 

9.  Describe  the  different  modes  employed  to  irrigate  laiicl.  Nane  l^e  crpps 
most  requiring  ixrigatitm,  spedfying  which  require  completo  and  which  partik 
irrigation,  and  the  length  of  time  and  seasons  of  the  year  whw  wstnr  is  mo$t 
required. 
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10.  Give  the  names  of  important  canals  of  irrigation  in  India,  Lombardy, 
Spain,  and  Egypt. 

1 1 .  Give  the  names  of  standard  works  of  reference  on  the  subject  of  irrigation 
and  drainage. 

Note.^^The  questions  used  in  the  present  examination  are  confined  principally  to  those  subjects 
which  appeared  to  be  of  roo^t  practical  importance  in  India.  The  engineering  profession  now 
embraces  such  a  number  and  variety  of  subjects  that  it  becomes  both  necessary  and  desirable  to 
make  a  selection,  and  specially  to  direct  your  attention  to  those  branches  most  likely  to  be  useful 
in  your  future  field  of  operations. 

Amongst  those  of  paramount  importance  in  India,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  great 
resources  of  the  country,  are:— 

1.  Imlakd  Communications. 

2.  Ibbigition  and  Drainage. 

8.  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage. 

4.  Mining  ; — Special  attention  being  directed  to  the  raising  of  coal  and  to  the  manufiu^ture 
ofirou  and  steel. 

6.  Making  careful,  correct,  and  trustworthy  Estimates.— As  most  of  the  works 
upon  which  the  civil  engineer  is  employed  (excepting  those  for  sanitary  purposes)  are  of  a 
commercial  and  economic  character,  and  intended  for  the  development  of  latent  resources, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  utmost  economy  should  be  observed  in  constructing 
works,  so  mr  as  consistent  with  sound  and  permanent  work.  The  object  of  the  civil  engineer, 
in  carrying  out  works  of  a  reproductive  character,  should  be  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
results  as  regards  the  return  for  capital  expended,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  and  ornamental 
tion  and  unnecessary  detail  should  be  stricily  avoided,  remembering,  **  'Tis  use  alone  that 
sanctifies  expense."  In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  as  India,  this  becomes  a  matter  of 
commercial  importance. 

India  possesses  great  undeveloped  mineral  resources.  Those  amongst  you  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  visiting  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  coal  fields  of  South  Wales, 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  Staffordshire,  should  not  omit 
doing  so ;  the  practical  knowledge  thus  acqnired  may  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  in  after- 
life. In  conclusion,  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  admirable  address  of  Mr.  Fowler,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  as  to  the  Duties,  Knowledge,  Preparation,  and 
Training  required  by  the  civil  engineer. 


Questions  on  Surveying. 


Morning  Paper,  llth  July  1866. 


Note.— Yon  are  particularly  requested  to  write  legibly,  and  to  answer  the  questions  as  concisely 
as  possible.  Prefix  the  number  of  the  question  to  each  answer,  and  write  your  name  at  the  top 
of  each  of  your  papers.  Candidates  must  not,  during  the  examination,  refer  to  any  book  or  MS^ 
nor  communicate  with  each  other.  Questions  remaining  unanswered  at  the  close  of  tlie  sitting 
cannot  be  taken  up  again  afterwardtt. 


1.  Describe  the  Gunter^s  chain,  and  state  for  what  purpose  it  is  of  the 
prescribed  length :  to  what  branch  of  surveying  is  it  particularly  applicable  ? 
Also,  describe  the  100-feet  chain  and  its  divisions;  how  many  arrows  are 
attached  to  each  chain,  and  what  is  their  use  ? 

2.  How  would  you  ascertain  the  distance  oC  a  point  in  the  middle  of  a  broad 
river ;  1st,  with  a  chain,  2nd,  without  anything  but  a  few  pickets  ? 

3.  Describe  the  method  of  using  the  Prismatic  Compass.  State  how  you 
would  survey  a  road  with  it.  Also,  explain  the  method  of  finding  your  station 
by  interpolation,  by  means  of  two  or  more  stations  already  fixed. 

4.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  terms  Magnetic  Meridian  and  Variation  of 
the  Compass  ?  £xplain  the  method  of  finding  the  latter  in  the  field,  and  state 
how  a  meridian  line  can  be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  without  the  aid  of  any 
instrument,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  common  purposes. 

6.  How 
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5.  How  can  you  ascertain  whether  a  pocket  sextant  is  in  adjustment,  and 
why,  in  trying  its  adjustment,  should  the  object  observed  be  at  least  half  a  mile 
distant  ?  The  arcs  of  the  theodolite  and  sextant  both  read  to  minutes  ;  why  is 
the  former  the  more  accurate  instrument  ? 

6.  How  can  you  ascertain  your  position  on  a  plan  of  any  ground  by  the  aid 
of  the  sextant  ? 

7.  How  are  distances,  both  vertical  and  horizontal,  found  in  the  field  with 
great  facility  by  means  of  the  pocket  sextant  and  a  very  simple  tangent  table 
of  multiple  angles  ?  Explain  the  principle  upon  which  the  tangent  table  of 
multiple  angles  is  formed. 

8.  Show,  with  a  diagram,  that  the  angle  measured  by  the  sextant  is  only  half 
of  that  actually  subtended  by  the  objects  observed. 

9.  Describe  road  traversing  with  the  theodolite :  what  points  should  be 
especially  attended  to,  and  in  what  manner  can  the  work  be  checked  r  What 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  theodolite  traversing,  and  why  may  this  character 
not  be  equally  maintained  by  using  the  magnetic  meridian. 

10.  Describe  the  method  of  measuring  a  base  line  by  the  aid  of  a  chain  and 
theodolite,  pointing  out  the  correction  necessary  for  each  angle  of  elevation  or 
depression. 

11.  Where  an  object  is  selected  as  a  trigonometrical  point  on  which  the 
theodolite  cannot  be  set  up,  the  angles  taken  from  its  vicinity  require  "  re- 
duction to  the  centre."  Explain  how  this  is  done,  and  illustrate  it  by  a 
diagram. 

12.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  Vernier,  and  in  what  manner  would  you 
construct  a  Vernier  to  read  to  15  seconds  when  the  arc  is  divided  into  quarter 
degrees. 


Examination  in  Surveying. 


Afternoon  Paper,   llth  July  1866. 


-ZVi>f«.— Write  your  name  at  the  top  of  the  accompanying  plan  and  of  each  of  the  papers  which 
you  hand  in  in  reply  to  the  following  questions.  Candidates  must  not  communicate  with  or  assist 
each  other.  Work  on  this  paper  must  close  at  the  termination  of  the  sitting,  and  more  credit  will 
be  given  for  knowledge  of  rhe  subject  than  for  minute  accuracy  of  detail  in  drawing,  &c,  on  which 
time  need  not  be  wasted,  though  neatness  is  desirable. 


1.  Consider  the  accompanying  plan  as  a  tract  of  country,  of  which  you  are 
required  to  make  a  survey.  State  in  what  manner  you  would  proceed,  and 
what  instruments  you  would  use  for  the  various  parts  of  the  work. 

The  plan  may  be  drawn  over  in  any  way  that  you  think  proper  in  illustration 
of  your  proposed  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  following  points  should  be  shown 
thereon : — 

A.  Construct  and  draw  a  scale  at  the  foot,  showing  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  yards,  the  length  of  the  plan  being  taken  at  four  miles. 

B.  Measure  a  base  line  on  the  level  top  of  Shrone  Hill.  Show,  by  red  ink 
lines,  your  system  of  triangulation  therefrom,  and  let  it  close  on  a  base  of 
verification,  to  be  measured  on  Cobdulf,  about  twice  the  length  of  your  original 
base. 

C.  The  correct  delineation  of  the  Harbour  is  supposed  to  be  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  careful  triangulation ;  you  will  be  careful,  therefore,  to  avoid 
admitting  any  ill-conditioned  triangles  into  this  part  of  the  work. 
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D.  The  hills  in  the  plan  are  shaded  vertically.  Sketch  in,  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper,  Shrone  Hill  and  the  ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  pen 
and  ink,  and  on  the  horizontal  system ;  not  with  any  particular  care  as  to 
accuracy,  but  as  a  specimen  of  your  ability  to  do  such  work. 

E.  Similarly,  and  for  the  same  reason,  sketch  in  in  Indian  ink,  shading  with 
a  brush,  and  on  a  slightly  larger  scale,  the  hill  and  adjacent  ground  to  the  west 
of  Shrone  Hill  and  south  of  Barley  Lake. 

F.  Colour  in  the  roads,  rivers,  lakes,  sea,  and  woods  shown  on  the  plan. 

G.  Compute  the  area  drained  by  the  Maganagan  Stream,  so  far  as  it  is  shown 
on  the  plan. 

H.  Hand  in  a  field  book  of  a  supposed  traverse  survey  of  a  portion  of  the 
road  from  Adrigole  Harbour;  the  work  to  start  from  the  Bridge  on  the  Glen- 
garriff  River  and  to  terminate  at  the  Ford  on  the  Maganagan  Stream,  the 
measurements  to  be  taken  oflF  the  scale,  and  the  angles  to  be  taken  on  the  plan 
with  a  protractor. 

I.  Without  going  through  any  calculations  in  detail,  explain  briefly  how  you 
would  compute  the  length  of  the  base  of  verification  proposed  to  be  afterwards 
measured,  as  above,  on  Cobduflf. 

J.  Explain  the  process  you  would  adopt  for  sketching  in  the  ground  in  the 
field  after  the  necessary  previous  preliminaries  had  been  completed. 


Questions  on  Levelling  and  Phactical  Surveying. 


Morning  Paper^  lAth  July  1866. 


N.B, — You  are  particularly  requested  to  write  legibly,  and  to  answer  the  questions  concisely ; 
prefix  the  number  of  the  question  to  each  answer,  and  write  your  name  at  the  top  of  each  of  your 
papers.     Candidates  most  not  communicate  with  or  assist  each  other. 


1.  What  is  leveUing,  and  to  what  useful  purposes  is  the  art  applied? 
Describe  the  diflFerent  modes  of  levelling,  and  mention  the  class  of  operations 
to  which,  in  practice,  each  different  method  of  levelling  is  most  suitable. 

2.  State  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  adjustments  required  by  the 
common  Y  spirit  level ;  in  what  respects  does  the  Dumpy  or  Gravatt's  level 
differ  from  the  Y  level  ? 

3.  What  are  bench  marks,  and  what  is  their  use  ?  Enumerate  the  different 
kinds  of  levelling  staves  used  ;  state  which  you  prefer,  and  why  ? 

4.  Explain  the  effect  of  the  curvature  of  the  earth  on  levelling  operations. 
When  is  a  correction  on  its  account  necessary,  and  what,  in  general  terms,  is 
the  amount  of  such  correction?  is  it  an  additive  or  a  subtractive  quantity? 
What  is  the  correction  for  curvature  due  to  the  distance  of  29,040  feet? 

6  What  do  you  understand  by  *^  refraction  *' r  Are  its  effects  constant  or 
variable,  and  to  what  cause  are  they  attributable  ?  What  is  the  mean  correction 
ordinarily  applied  on  its  account  to  an  observed  angle  ?  and  how,  in  practice, 
may  the  effects  of  curvature  and  refraction  ordinarily  be  obviated  ? 
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6«  What  do  you  underrtand  by  contour  lines?  How  do  you  trace  them 
upon  the  ground  with  a  spirit  level  or  theodolite  ?  and  for  what  purposes  and 
with  what  objects  are  contoured  surreys  ordinarily  executed? 

7.  Being  directed  to  survey  for  and  select  a  new  line  of  road  in  a  compara- 
tively unexplored  and  little  known  country,  give  some  description  of  the  way  in 
which  you  would  set  about  it,  the  instruments  you  would  use,  &c.  &c.,  sup- 
posing your  instructions  required  you  to  send  in  a  project  for  a  road,  complete 
with  longitudinal  sections,  &c. 

8.  In  reconnoitering  in  unmapped  countries,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
only  available  check  upon  your  route  survey  is  to  find  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  your  halting  stations :  describe  simple  methods  of  ascertaining  these 
points. 

9.  Proceeding  up  a  river  in  a  boat,  how  would  you  survey  your  route  as  you 
went  along,  travelling,  of  course,  only  by  dayUgbt  ? 

10.  Explain  how  in  the  field  the  time  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by 
the  prismatic  compass. 

1 1 .  Marking  out  a  road  in  a  hilly  country,  and  being  limited  to  a  maximum 
gradient  of,  say,  1  in  25,  how  would  you  proceed  to  obtain  your  trial  aligne- 
ments? 

L2.  Marking  out  a  canal  in  a  given  direction  A  B,  you  find  that  the  aligne- 
ment,  if  prolonged,  would  take  you  through  a  village ;  to  avoid  this,  you  change 
the  chrection  to  a  line  B  C,  and,  between  the  pomts  A  and  C,  you  trace  a 
curve  with  a  radius  of  four  miles :  describe  the  method  of  doing  this  in  the 
field,  and  (without  going  through  the  necessary  calculations  in  detail)  explain 
how  they  are  made,  when  required,  the  distances  A  B  and  B  C  being  mea- 
sured, and  the  angle  ABC  observed. 

On  ^e  completion  of  cmtmers  to  the  above  questions,  the  remainder  of  the  morning  sitting 
wUl  he  devoted  to  the  yvrk  voce  'Examination  of  Candidates  in  the  practical  use  and  aajustment 
of  Instruments. 


Examination  in  Plotting  and  Plan  Drawing. 


Afternoon  Paper^  lAthJuly  1866. 


Note, — Write  your  name  at  the  top  of  every  paper  which  you  band  in.     Candidates  must  not 

communicate  with  or  assist  each  other. 


1.  The  accompanying  lithographed  Field  Book  represents  details  of  a 
survey  as  made  in  the  fiel3.  The  measurements  are  given  in  feet-  You  are 
required  to  plot  it  on  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  the  inch.  On  this  scale  the  plan 
will  work  into  the  general  dimensions  of  12  inches  by  8  inches.  Make  the 
meridian  line  parallel  to  the  longer  side  of  your  paper,  and  you  will  find  it 
most  convenient  to  commence  work  towards  the  left  hand  lower  comer. 

Finish  off'  the  plan  neatly,  colouring  in  the  roads,  rivers,  houses,  woods,  &c., 
showing  the  traverse  lines  in  red  on  the  plan.  Print  as  a  heading  the  words, 
"Traverse  Survey  of  Ground  plotted  by  [Name.]" 

2.  Plot  a  section  from  the  accompanying  Field  Book  of  Levels,  and  on  [the 
section  starting  from  the  level  of  Station  8,  draw  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  a 
proposed  line  of  road,  limited  to  a  maximum  gradient  of  3  feet  in  100.    The 
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horizontal  scale  of  the  section  to  be  100  feet  to  an  inch,  and  the  vertical  scale 
10  feet  to  an  inch.  Fill  up  columns  of  rise,  fedl,  and  reduced  level,  the  datum 
being  assumed  at  100  feet  below  the  starting  point. 

Field  Book  of  Levels. 


Number 

of 
Station. 

BACK 

H«ght 
InstmiMiit* 

FORE 

RlM. 

FalL 

Redoeed 

Beiring. 

Dbtanoe. 

Lerel. 

Lerd. 

Distanoe. 

Betriog. 

Lefd. 

1 

o 
235 

100 

3-75 

4-95 

6-68 

120 

o 

55 

2 

n 

150 

8-42 

6-12 

11-78 

150 

99 

8 

i> 

100 

8-89 

4-87 

6-28 

100 

w 

4 

346 

120 

7-42 

6-09 

8-70 

150 

66 

5 

>i 

40 

8-97 

4-96 

2-48 

60 

99 

G 

99 

100 

8-72 

6-02 

6-08 

100 

» 

7 

n 

200 

2-45 

5-06 

8-92 

200 

99 

8 

V 

160 

6-71 

4*98 

8-02 

120 

W 

9 

» 

100 

3-67 

5-00 

7  94 

100 

» 

10 

9f 

80 

8-20 

4-07 

2-86 

120 

99 

Plot  in  the  line  of  proposed  road  surface  in  red,  and  note,  below  each  change 
of  inclination,  the  rate  per  100  feet  of  gradient  adopted,  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary embanking  or  excavation  beyond  what  may  be  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  by  your  prescribed  limit  of  gradient. 


3.  Draw  the  ground  plan  of  a  building  120  feet  long  by  30  feet  broad,  in 
central  block,  with  two  wings  projecting  in  front,  60  feet  each,  and  of  the 
same  breadth  of  30  feet.  Run  a  10  feet  arcaded  verandah,  with  6  feet  open- 
ings and  7  feet  rise  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  round  the  entire  buil^g. 
Proceed  to  draw  an  elevation  of  the  same  with  two  stories,  the  lower  story 
being  raised  3  feet  off  the  ground,  and  24  feet  in  height,  and  the  upper  20  feet 
in  height,  putting  in  for  efi'ect  simple  basement  and  cornice  mouldings  and 
stringcourses  at  the  springing  of  the  arches ;  the  building  to  be  flat-roofed, 
with  a  parapet  wall  3  feet  in  height.  Show  on  the  elevation  the  effect  of  the 
projection  of  the  shadows,  the  light  being  supposed  to  come  from  the  left  hand 
side  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Scale,  20  feet  to  an  inch.  Sky  and  fore- 
ground to  be  sketched  in  at  discretion. 
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EAST    INDIA 
(ENGINEERS'  ESTABLISHMENT,  kc) 


RETURNS  of  the  Names  of  Examinebs  appointed  to 
examine  the  Candidatbs  who  presented  themaelYeSy 
since  the  last  Return,  for  Admission  to  the  £501* 
NBERs'  Establishment  and  Public  Works  ]>»> 
PABTMBNT  in  India ;  of  the  Names  of  the  Suoobss- 
FUL  Candidates  in  Order  of  Merit;  of  the  Mabks 
which  were  assigned  on  each  Suhject  to  every  Can- 
didate ;  and,  of  the  Examination  Papers  of  each 
Subject  (in  continuation  of  Paiiiamentaiy  Paper, 
No.  426,  of  Session  1865). 


{Mr.  Adam.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commoiis,  to  he  Prmied, 
31  July  1866. 


[Price  2s.] 
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RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  ofCommons, 
dated  19  April  1866  ^^or^ 


**  COPY  of  Despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  9th  day  of  March  1865,  with  Enclosures,  on  the  subject  of 
Irrigation  Works." 


India  Office,  \  ,■  W,   T.  THORNTON, 

28  April  1866. J  Secretary,  Publio  Works  Department. 


Public  Wobks  Despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  (No  29),  dated  9th  March  1865. 

Sir, 
Your  Despatch,  No.  39,  dated  8th  August  last,  communicated  to  us  your 
conclusions  with  reference  to  the  prosecution  of  Irrigation  Works  in  India,  and 
imformed  us  that  you  concurred  in  our  opinion,  that  the  State  should  undertake 
directly  all  the  works  of  this  class  that  it  can  practically  manage,  in  preference 
to  entrusting  them  to  private  companies.  You  added  that  if  the  surplus  revenues 
and  available  balances  should  prove  insufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  funds  by  means  of  loans  should  be  raised,  and  that  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  favourable  attention  to  the  practical  steps  we  might  propose  for 
giving  effect  to  these  conclusions. 

2.  We  now  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Colonel  Strachey,  our  Secretary  in  this  Department,  for  undertaking  the 
development  of  irrigation  works  through  the  agency  of  the  Government,  in  a 
systematic  manner,  whicli  appears  to  us  to  be  based  on  thoroughly  sound  argu- 
ments, and  to  deserve  our  entire  concurrence.  The  question  has  been  so  fully 
and  ably  discussed  by  Colonel  Strachey,  and  his  proposals  are  put  forward  in  so 
practical  and  definite  a  form,  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  for  us  to  do  more 
than  express  our  entire  assent  to  the  measures  which  he  suggests. 

3.  The  facts  adduced  as  to  the  appropriations  likely  to  be  made  from  the 
ordinary  Public  Works  grantij  for  the  prosecution  of  irrigation  works  {vide  paras. 
7  to  16  of  Colonel  Strachey's  Memorandum),  prove  as  we  think  conclusively 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  ordinary  revenues  for  giving  effect  to  such 
a  development  of  this  class  of  works  as  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  The  provision  that  has  been  made  for  irrigation  works  m  the  Budget- 
Estimates  for  the  coming  year  1865-66  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  and 
Punjab,  sufficiently  attests  the  truth  of  this  view.  For  the  remodelling  of  the 
Ganges  Canal  an  aUotment  of  only  one  lakh  has  been  made^  while  the  whole 
estimate  is  nearly  40  lakhs  for  the  works  alone.  In  the  Punjab^  the  allotments 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Baree  Doab  Canal  are  of  a  most  inadequate  character. 
Remarks  of  a  like  nature  may  be  made  as  to  the  Madras  Estimates.  It  is  only 
by  diverting  money  from  important  works  of  other  descriptions,  which  cannot 
be  effected  without  serious  inconvenience,  that  any  addition  can  be  made  to  the 
limited  sums  which  the  Local  Governments  have  proposed  to  appropriate  for 
irrigation  works,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  any  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  except  by  giving  early  effect  to  the  policy  which  has  already  been  ac- 
cepted by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  supplying  the  want  by  means  of  a 
loan. 
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4.  We  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to  Colonel  Strachey's  observation  as 
to  the  light  in  which  the  financial  eflfect  of  a  loan  for  carrying  out  such  works 
should*  be  viewed.  Practically,  the  charge  of  interest  on  the  money  sunk  until 
the  work  is  in  a  condition  to  pay,  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  first  cost  as  the 
direct  outlay  on  the  construction.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding 
such  an  interest  charge  as  a  burden  on  the  revenues^  and  it  may  with  perfect 
propriety  be  paid  from  the  loan.  The  only  essential  point  is,  to  be  assured  that 
all  the  works  undertaken  shall,  in  the  end,  at  least  brin^  back  to  the  State  the 
interest  on  the  capital  expended  on  them,  and  with  a  proper  system  of  manage- 
ment we  do  not  doubt  that  this  may  be  always  accomplished. 

5.  The  importance  of  exercising  a  constant  and  careful  supervision  over  the 
working  expenses  and  income  of  this  class  of  works  has  been  already  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  us,  and  our  orders  have,  we  are  glad  to  8ee>  received  your  fuU 
approval.  The  necessity  for  increased  vigilance  in  this  direction,  if  the  poUcy 
of  constructing  works  by  means  of  loans  be  adopted,  has  been  forcibly  dwelt 
upon  by  Colonel  Strachey ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  that  this  will  become 
an  essential  element  of  a  satisfactory  administration  of  an  irrigation  department. 

6.  In  conclusion,  we  would  express  oar  hope  that,  after  such  further  considera- 
tion and  emendation  as  these  proposals  may  receive  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, they  will  be  found  to  afibrd  a  safe  foundation  on  which  to  commence  a 
systematic  development  of  irrigation  works  in  all  parts  of  India  on  an  eflFective 
scale  ;  and  that  a  provision  will  thus  before  long  be  made  for  the  requirements 
of  the  entire  country  in  respect  to  artificial  irrigation,  no  less  successifnl  and  no 
less  worthy  of  an  enlightened  Government  than  that  made  in  respect  to  the 
means  of  communication  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy  originated  by  Lord 
Dalhousie  for  the  constructions  of  Railways.  The  increase  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  population  and  of  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  which 
must  certainly  follow  the  extension  of  irrigation  works,  will  give  a  very  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  traffic  on  the  Railways ;  while  the  increased  facilities  oi  trans- 
port will  largely  extend  the  markets  to  which  such  produce  can  profitably  be  sent. 
The  combination  of  these  causen  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  an  improved  condition  of 
the  finances,  in  part  due  to  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country,  and  ii;  part  to 
the  reduction  of  the  demands  on  the  State  to  meet  the  railway  guaranteed  inte- 
rest ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  with  much  confidence  to  the  results  of  the  hearty 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  shall  provide  for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  irri- 
gation works  within  the  limits  of  proper  prudence,  combined  with  the  gradual 
completion  and  extension  of  the  system  of  railways,  the  main  outlines  of  which 
have  already  been  so  satisfactorily  fixed. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)       John  Lawrence. 
H.  Soae. 

H.  B.  Harington. 
H.  S.  Maine. 
C\  E.  Treoelyan. 
W.  Grey. 

Enclosure  No.  1  to  Public  Works  Despatch,  No.  29  of  1866. 

NOTE  on  the  Measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  Extension  of  Irrigfation  Works  in  India,  by 
aid  of  Special  Loans  to  be  raised  for  \\\e  purpose.  By  Lionel  R.  Strachey,  r.r,, 
Secretary  to  Governmeot  of  India,  Public  Works  Department 

Thb  8ccretary  of  State,  in  his  Des|^atch,  No.  89,  of  the  8lh  August  last,  has  informed  the 
Govemment  of  India  that  he  concurs  in  the  conclasion  '^  that  the  State  should  undertake 
directly  all  the  irrigation  works  that  it  can  practically  manage,  in  preference  to  entrusting 
them  to  private  companies,  and  that  when  the  surplus  revenues  and  available  balances 
prove  insufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  country,  ftmds  by  means  of  loans  should 
be  raised.'*  He  adds,  that  be  will  be  prepared  to  give  favourable  attention  to  the  practical 
steps  the 'Government  of  India  may  pro^)ose  t4  adopt  for  giving  effbct  4o  these  conolusiotis. 

^  2.  In  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  substance  of  the  reply  to  which  is  above 

given,  the  Goverwment  of  India  had  said  that  ^*  the  immense  value  of  irrigBtian  to  the  agri- 

ctdtoral  eottmutrityift  ell  pft#ts  <£  In«Ka  4s  beyond  dispule ;  and  we  »re  sewibie  of  the 

serious  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  Government  to  do  what  is  in  its  power  to  extand 
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works  designed  for  this  purpose.  Much  has  already  been  accomj.lished,  but  more  still  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  it  should,  without  doubt,  be  our  constant  aim  to  follow  up,  with  yet 
greater  consistency  and  practical  force,  the  efforts  that  have  for  many  years  past  been  made 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  irrigation  to  the  country  at  large."  It  was  also  said  tnat "  the  history 
of  the  last  famine  in  Upper  India  is  still,  fresh  enough  in  the  memories  of  every  one  to  render 
superfluous  any  general  comments  on  the  appalling  character  of  a  season  of  drought  over  a 
large  area.  In  like  manner,  we  believe  that  the  luminous  report  of  the  late  Colonel  Baird 
Smith  suflSciently  demonstrates,  without  any  fiinher  remarks  on  our  part,  the  real  power  of 
systematic  irrigation  to  amend  the  worst  consequences  of  such  -  a  season  of  drought,  and 
proves  that  against  such  visitations  there  is  in  truth  no  other  security  possible ;  all  other 
things,  and  among  them  improved  communications,  acting  only  as  feeble  palliatives.  It 
will  be  a  day  of  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future  well-being  of  Inttia  when  the  Govern- 
ment shall  take  the  first  decisive  step  towards  the  gradual  but  systematic  introduction  of 
irrigation  works  into  every  district  now  liable  to  occasional  seasons  of  drought,  and  shall 
thereby  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  order  of  things,  under  which  the  sound  and  material 
progress  of  the  community  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  suddenly  arrested  and  thrown  back 
indefinitely,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  as  must  ever  continue  to  be  the  case,  so  long  as  the 
country  is  left  without  the  safeguard  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  artificial  irrigaiion  to  support 
the  people  and  the  cattle  in  a  season  of  drought." 

3.  In  submitting  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  above  referred  to,  for  the  orders 
of  the  Government,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  offer  such  suggestions  on  the  subject  as  have 
occurred  to  me  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  which,  as  tne  Secretary 
of  State  observes,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  arise  in 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  I  have  been  most  strongly  iii^pressed  with  the  serious 
resp«)nsibility  that  now  rests  on  the  Government  of  India  in  giving  a  proper  directicm  to 
the  future  uction  of  the  State  in  regard  to  irrigation  works;  and  the  delay  that  has  arisen 
in  taking  up  the  questions  which  have  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Despatch  will,  I  feel  assured,  be  excused  when  the  extremely  great  importance  of 
arriving  at  a  sound  practical  conclusion  is  considered.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  few 
things  would  be  so  grutifying  to  myself  as  the  knowledge  that  the  foundation  of  a  persistent 
policy,  haying  for  its  object  the  systematic  extension  of  irrigation  over  every  part  of  India, 
hadbeen  Ibid  before  my  connection  with  the  Public  Works  Administration  ceased. 

4.  It  will  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has  followed  the  discussions  which  have  ended 
in  the  Secretary  1^  State's  Despatch  now  under  consideration,  that  the  general  problem  to  be 
solved  involves  primarily  the  financial  question — how  shall  the  necessary  funds  be  provided. 
If  no  financial  difficulties  had  stood  in  the  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  long  ago  the 
Government  would  have  undertaken  irrigation  works  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  than^  in  fact, 
has  been  poafiible.  But  till  now  the  propriety  of  obtaining  the  requisite  funds  by  loac,  aiter 
the  surplus  available  from  income  or  the  balances  has  been  exhausted,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinctly admitted,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  progress  of  irrigation  works  has  been  practically 
limited  by  the  annuaJ  grants  for  public  works,  wluch  have  been  provided  from  the  ordinary 
ways  and  means  of  the  country.  For  some  years  past,  since  the  finances  have  been  ad- 
ministered on  an  improved  system,  it  has  been  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government  to 
limit  the  public  works  grants  to  the  sums  that  can  be  allowed  from  the  ordinary  revenue 
after  discharging  all  other  claims  of  all  sorts.  Formerly  the  wants  of  the  Government  for 
public  worka  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  general  manner  as  the  wants  for  other  objects,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  open  loans  served  to  supply  the  outlay  on  public  works,  as  well  as 
on  other  services.  There  was,  however,  no  recognised  principle  that  irrigation  works,  or 
any  other  class  of  works,  might  properly  be  provided  for  from  funds  raised  by  loan,  and  the 
so-called  Public  Works  Loan  was,  m  fact,  a  general  loan,  intended  to  make  good  the  general 
deficit  that  arose  at  that  time,  though  the  deficit  was,  no  doubt^  partly  due  to  the  public 
works  chaises. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  lately  received,  places  the  supply  of  funds  for 
irrigation  works  on  a  new  basis,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  has  recogni^ed  that 
the  sum  available  from  the  ordinary  revenues  for  such  works  may  properly  be  supplemented 
by  funds  to  be  specially  raised  on  loan. 

6.  The  first  point  to  consider,  then,  will  be,  what  is  the  sum  that  nmy  probably  be  avail- 
able year  by  year  from  the  ordinary  revenue  for  this  class  of  works  ? 

7.  A  reference  to  the  recent  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  probable  outlay 
on  barracks  will  show  that  it  has  been  pfovisionally  decided  that  a  sum  of  two  millions  may 
be  regarded  as  the  annual  amount  to  be  provided  for  works  of  public  improvement  (or  the 
present.  The  grant  for  the  current  year  has  been  considerably  more  tlian  this,  but,  under  all 
the  circunastances  of  the  cose,  the  sun  above-named  has  been  considered  a  suitable  grant 
for  the  coming,  and  for  future  years. 

8-  The  following  figures  give  the  act^  granta,  made  for  the  last  four  years,  under  the 
head  of  Agricultural  Works,  which  term  is  perfectly  synonymous  with  irrigation  works, 
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Total  Grants. 


Year. 

New  Works. 

Repairs. 

Total. 

1861-62  .        -        .        . 
1862-63  .         -         .        - 
1868-64  -         -         -         . 
1864-66  .... 

Rs. 
23,00,812 
22,72,046 
22,38,067 
27,36,230 

Ms. 

22,60,313 
23,66,723 
21,26,618 
23,26,440 

Rs. 

Total    -    -    - 

96,46,666 

00,68,989 

— 

Average  -     -     - 

23,86,414 

22,64,747 

46,61,161 

For  the  five  larger  Governments  the  following  are  the  grants ;  the  other  pro?ince3  are 
omitted,  the  expenditure  in  them  bemg  very  small : 

Original  Works. 


Year. 

Madras. 

Bombaj. 

Bengal. 

North. 

Western 

Provinces. 

Panjab. 

Total. 

Ms. 

i2i. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861-62    .        -        - 

3,88,481 

2,23,882 

1,01,846 

8,91,039 

7,40,688 

22,96,780 

1862-68     - 

6,76,996 

1,66,369 

2,14,948 

7,70,399 

4,63,260 

22,70,946 

1863-64     - 

4,82,866 

2,23,198 

2,01,800 

7,46,401 

6,62,408 

22,06,667 

1864-66     - 

7,11,900 

4,84,310 

4,16,680 

6,82,120 

6,64,810 

26,98,320 

Total    -    -    - 

22,09,241 

10,87,749 

9,34,268 
2,33,667 

29,38,969 

23,00,496 

94,70,713 

Average,  4  Years    - 

6,62,310 

2,71,937 

7,34,740 

6,76,124 

28,67,678 

Repairsi 


Year. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Bengal. 

North- 
Western 
Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Total. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861-62    - 

10,00,000 

4,20,960 

2,09,500 

8,42,500 

2,68,638 

22,41,698 

1862-68     . 

10,10,679 

4,19,279 

2,01,000 

.  3,02,889 

4,16,946 

23,49,643 

1863-64     - 

9,47,247 

2,68,110 

2,20,000 

4,17,178 

2,66,138 

21,17,673 

1864-66     . 

10,86,280 

4,08,860 

2,87,600 

8,74,260 

2,12,960 

23,18,840 

Total    -    -    . 

40,43,106 

16,12,199 

8,68,000 

14,86,767 

11,62,682 

90,22,764 

Average,  4  Yean    - 

10,10,776 

8,78,060 

2,17,000 

8,59,199 

2,90,671 

22,56,689 
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9.  It  may  hence  be  inferred  that  the  present  charge  for  maintenance  under  this  head, 
which  is  Hn  obligatory  charge,  is  not  less  than  23  lakhs,  and  having  regard  to  the  gradual^ 
extension  of  works,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  estimate  the  charge,  for  some  few  years  to  come, 
at  less  than  25  lakhs  annually. 

10.  Also  it  may  fairly  be  reckoned,  that  from  such  grants  for  public  works  as  have 
been  made  for  the  last  four  years,  a  sum  of  about  25  to  30  lakhs  may  be  given  to 
irrigation  works  without  inconvenience  or  undue  restriction  of  other  classes  of  works. 

11.  From  an  examination  of  the  actual  grants  of  the  last  four  years  under  the  other 
sub-heads  of  works  of  public  improvement,  viz.,  Communications  and  Miscellaneous,  it 
appears  probable  that  the  charges  for  maintenance  under  these  heads  may  be  reckoned 
as  not  likely  to  vary  much  from  40  lakhs  annually.  Taking  account  of  the  steady  increase 
of  charge  for  road  repairs,  46  lakhs  will  be  a  safer  sum  to  take  for  the  future.  The  grants 
for  new  works  under  the  head  Miscellaneous  (which  are  mainly  lighthouses  nnd  har^urs), 
may  be  taken  at  5  to  10  lakhs.  The  residue  of  the  grant  goes  to  new  roads  and  works  of 
inland  navigation. 

12.  On  the  whole,  a  total  grant  on  the  stendard  of  200  lakhs,  or  2,000,000 /.,  might  be 
expected  to  be  thus  distributed ; — 


New  Worhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Agricultural         .----- 

30 

Communications  ------ 

93 

Miscellaneous      ------ 

7 

Total    -    -    - 

- 

130 

Repairs. 

• 

Agiicultural          ------ 

25 

Communications  and  Miscellaneous 

45 

Total    -    -    - 

- 

7 

Grand  Total 

200 

13.  The  above  figures  show  a  probable  distribution  based  on  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  years.  It  would  of  course  be  possible  in  an  arbitrary  way  to  require  a  larger  appro- 
priation to  irrigation  works,  making  a  corresponding  reduction  from  communications. 
But  it  may  be  doubted,  having  regard  to  the  absolute  wants  of  the  country  for  the 
completion  of  roads,  whether  the  appropriations  for  such  works  could  properly  be 
much  reduced  for  some  years  to  come;  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  taking  a  very  high 
estimate  of  the  sum  available  for  iirigation  works  to  place  it  at  50  lakhs  or  500,000  2. 
annually. 

14.  An  annual  grant  of  500,000  t  for  this  class  of  works  would  be  approximately  double 
the  average  of  the  last  four  years.  Let  us  now  see  what  sums  it  would  admit  for  expenditure 
in  the  larger  provinces.  The  amounts,  at  double  the  rate  of  the  actual  averages,  would  be 
as  follows : 

Lakhs. 
Madrau        --.---.«.i2 
Bombay        ---------5 

Bengal  ----------5 

JN.  W.  Provinces   --------15 

Punjab  ------        ...12 

Total    -    •    -    Lahhs.    50 
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Ii6.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  such  grants  to  carry  out  with  proper  activity  works  of  irriga- 
tion on  any  but  the  smallest  scale  will  at  once  be  apparent.  The  Ganges  Canal  before  it 
was  opened  had  cost  about  two  millions.  If  the  whole  grant  to  the  North  Western 
Provinces  at  the  above  rate  were  appropriated  to  such  a  work,  it  would  require  12  or  13 
years  to  complete  it.  With  such  grants  as  have  actually  been  made  during  the  last  four 
years  the  necessary  time  would  be  double  this,  say  25  years.  Nearly  the  same  remarks 
would  apply  to  the  Baree  Doab  Canal.  The  cost  of  this  may  be  put  down  ,at  about  1 J 
millions,  so  that  the  entire  Punjab  grant  at  the  higher  rate  would  be  required  for  12  years, 
and  the  actual  average  grant  for  over  25  years  to  complete  the  works.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
the  Ganges  Canal  and  the  Baree  Doab  Canal  have  been  executed  with  borrowed  capital. 
Their  construction  took  place  during  the  period  when  there  was  a  loan  constantly  open,  and 
without  this  resource  they  could  never  have  been  carried  on.  Siiy^e  the  extraordinary  grants 
made  for  these  works  have  ceased,  the  progress  of  irrigation  works  in  Upper  India  has 
virtually  ceased  also.  It  may  be  added  that  it  will  practically  be  quite  impossible  to  find 
the  money  required  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  from  the  ordinary  annual 
grants  to  the  rforth  Western  Provinces.  If  the  amount  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  income, 
It  will  be  equivalent  to  reducing  the  general  grant  for  works  of  public  improvement  by,  say, 
15  or  20  lakhs  for  the  next  three  or  four  yeare ;  and  this  will  be  not  very  different  from 
stopping  progress  generally. 

16.  Without  further  argumem,  then,  it  seems  to  be  quite  apparent  that,  for  the  proper 
prosecution  by  the  State  of  works  on  «uch  a  scale  as  above-named,  the  sum  available  from 
the  ordinary  annual  grants  would  be  quite  insufficient,  aud  that  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
to  allow  works  of  this  class  of  magnitude  lo  be  put  in  hand  if  no  other  resources  were  forth- 
coming. Like  considerations  apply  in  a  somewhat  modified  form,  but  with  equal  force,  to 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  iriigation  works  in  the  Madras  Deltas,  where,  on  the  best 
authority,  it  is  stated  that  not  one-iiaif  of  the  land  has  yet  been  brought  under  irrigation. 
The  early  completion  of  the  canals  that  have  long  been  in  progress  in  Sindh,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  other  similar  works  there  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  acknowledged  urgency  of  the  den^and,  must  equally  depend 
on  the  provision  of  funds  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  annual  grants ;  and  the  development  or 
extension  of  artificial  irrigation  in  most  of  the  provinces  of  India,  in  such  a  systematic 
manner  as  will  fully  guard  the  country  from  serious  disaster  by  reason  of  drought,  stands 
on  the  same  footing. 

17.  It  is,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  probable 
sum  that  could  usefully  be  spent  on  irrigation  works  within  a  limited  period,  having  in  view 
their  systematic  extension  all  over  India;  but  it  will  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  the 
subject  if  a  rough  computation  of  the  amount  is  made,  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

18.  The  following,  then,  may  be  stated  as  a  possible  list  of  requirements  : — 


Punjab: 

Completion  of  Baree  Doab  Canal  - 

Sutlej  Canal        -        -        .        - 

Improvement  of  Western   Jumna 
Canal. 

Supply    of  Jumna    and    Cuggur 
water  to  Bbuttee  territory. 

inundation  Canals  from  Sutlej 

ebeoab  Canal     .        .        -        - 

£. 
600,000 
2,000,000 
260,000 

260,000 

260,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

Bengal: 

North  Western  districts  north  of  the 

Ganges,  say. 
Western  districts           -         -         - 

Total   -    -    -    £. 

£. 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

British  Burmah : 

Canals  from  Irrawaddy  and  minor 
streams. 

Total    -    -    -    £. 

1,000,000 

Canals,  &c.  in  Sindh  Sagur  Doab 

1,000,000 

Madras : 
Extension  of  works  generally,  say 

TOXAL     -      •      -      fi. 

6,260,000 

5,000,000 

760,000 
600,000 
750,000 

4,000,000 
600,000 
250,000 

North  Western  Provinces  and 
Oudh: 

Central  Provinces : 
Minor  works  generally 

-    Total    -    •    .    £. 

1,000,000 

Completion  of  Ganges  Canal 
Canals  in  Rohilkhund  - 

1,000,000 

Dam  on  Jumna  below  Delhi  and 
Canals  from  it. 

Canals  from  Sarda  and  Gogn 

Works  in  Bundelkhund 

Bombay : 

Canals  in  Sindh  -         -         •         - 
'Canals  in  Guzerat  and  the  Deccan 

Total   -    -    .    £. 

4,000,000 
8,000,000 

Canals  from  Tonse       .        -        - 

7,000,000 

Total   -    -    -    £. 

6,760,000 

Grand  Total    -    -    -    £. 

20,000,000 
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1^.  The  requirements  of  the  Ponjab  wid  Norfeh  Western  Provinces  being  brat  known  to 
me,  I  am  able  to  judge  most  exactly  ^hat  fiuni  it  will  there  be  found  possible  to  apply  ose- 
fiiUy  to  this  class  of  works.  My  estimate  as  to  Madras  and  Bombay  is  little  more  than  . 
conjecture,  but  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  Rundnll,  who  u  intimately  aconaiirted  with  the 
Irrigation  Works  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  that  the  sum  I  have  named  is  not  in  any  way 
excessive  for  that  territt)ry.  (>n  the  whole  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  at  least 
such  an  amount  as  is  above  given  might  usefully  be  spent,  say  in  tli«  neitt  10  or  16  yearSk 
Allowing,  therefore,  for  an  annual  apprdprialion  of  500,000/.  from  the  revenue,  which  it 
will  be  remembered  is  double  t|}€  actual  rate  for  (he  last  four  years,  a  sum  of  something 
over  20  myllions  would  remain  to  be  provided  for  i)y  special  loan. 

20.  1  think  the  above  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  sum  that  might  be  usefully 
applied  to  irrigation  works  within  the  time  I  have  named,  and  I  should  consider  that  a« 
much  as  40  or  50  millions  sterUng  could  be  beneficially  laid  out  on  this  class  of  works 
within  the  next  20  or  25  years,  in  addition  to  any  sums  forthcoming  from  the  surplus 
income. 

21.  If  the  above  figures  give  even  a  tolerably  close  representation  of  the  facts,  they  . 
complete  ihe  proof  of  die  proposition  thai  it  is  quite  impnssible  to  do  what  is  wanted  by 
means  r>f  grants  from  the  ordinary  revenues,     Wliether  the  works  to  be  carried  out  are  in  j 
themselves  large  or  small,  matters 'very  little.     What  must  be  regarded  is  the  agejregate 
amount  to  be  provided,  and  even  should  this  be  very  much  less  than  I  believe  it  will 
be,  the  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  loans  to  achieve  proper  progress  appears  to  me  ' 
indisputable. 

22.  But  it  will  justly  be  said,  tluit  however  great  be  the  importance  of  the  end  in  view. 
and  however  clear  it  may  be  that  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  from  tlie  unaided 
ordinary  revenues,  yet  the  financial  efi'ect  of  taking  up  money  on  loan  for  such  objects 
must  be  duly  consitiered  before  the  decision  to  do  so  is  finally  adopted.  The  question  in 
short  arises,  whether  the  additional  charge  that  will  be  created  can  be  met  from  the  general  • 
resources  of  the  State,  while  the  works  are  under  construction,  or  remain  unremunerative. 
In  a  later  part  of  this  memorandum  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  mofe  in  detail ;  here  I 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  me  to  arise  from 
a  consideration  of  the  geneitd  circumstances  of  the  case,  adding  ihcrt  from  the  nature  of  Ae 
inquiry  no  answer  can  be  given  to  it  which  is  not  in  a  great  degree  speculative.  At  the  end 
of  10  or  15  years,  if  a  loan  of  20  millions  has  been  contracted,  a  probable  annual  charge  on  ' 
the  revenue  will  have  been  created  of  something  under  one  million  sterling.  Having  regard 
to  the  recent  growth  of  the  ordinary  revenues  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  anticipate  an  = 
increase  of  sensible  amount  in  the  coming  10  or  15  years.  During  this  period  it  might  be 
expected  further  that  many  of  the  works  undertaken  would  have  begun  to  pay  directly; 
and  the  increased  security  to  the  general  revenuts  obtained  through  their  instrumentality 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  an  important  indirect  financial  advantage.  More- 
over during  the  next  10  years  the  full  effect  of  the  development  of  the  railway  tpaffic  will  be 
felt,  and  the  increase  of  the  earnings  will,  it  may  he  hoped,  bring  a  large  set-off  against  the 
guaranteed  interest.  Generally,  therefore,  it  might,  I  think,  fiirly  be  anticipated,  that  tiie 
burden  caused  by  such  an  amount  of  debt  would  be  met  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  by  the 
growth  of  the  actual  income,  or  by  the  relief  obtained  from  present  losses  or  charges^ 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  indicated, 

23.  Comparing  the  proposal  to  borrow  such  a  sum  as  20  millions  to  be  applied  to  irriga- 
tion works,  the  entire  pronts  of  which  shall'go  to  the  State,  with  that  of  giving  a  guarantee 
of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital,  which  amounts  to  70  millions,  required  for  a  system  of  , 
railways  for  all  India,  in  tiie  profits  from  which  the  Governuient  does  not  participate  at  aU« 
it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  first-named  scheme  is  in  all  respects  less  open  to 
risk  than  the  last.  There  is  literally  no  reason  to  think  that  under  a  proper  system  of 
management  any  eventual  loss,  however  small,  will  arise  on  the  irrigation  works,  while  it  ' 
may  confidently  be  asserted  that  some  of  thdhnes  of  railway  constructed  undcT  guarantee 
cannot  possibly  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  sunk  on  them.  It  is  not  likely  that  so  muck 
as  5  per  cent.  wiH  be  realise  d  within  10  ;jrears  on  the  capital  sunk  on  any  but  the  smallest 
works  of  irrigation,  but  within  20  years  it  is  quite  possible  that  so  large  a  return  as  10  per 
cent,  may  be  realised,  and  it  may  easily  be  even  more« 

24.  Nor  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  any  greater  financial  discredit  would  attach  to 
the  Government  for  borrowing  directly  in  the  money  market  such  a  sum  as  I  have  named^ 
to  be  applied  under  State  management  to  irrigation  works,  than  would  be  the  case  if  tbie 
Government  were,  to  guarantee  mterest  on  so  much  capital  to  be  applied  under  a  joint  stock 
company.     Whatever  have  been  the  objections  to  the  grant  of  Government  aid  to  public 
works  in  the  shape  of  a  guarantee,  it  certainly  has  never  been  said  that  the  public  credit  , 
was  thereby  damaged.     It  manifestly  does  not  signify  in  the  very  smallest  degree,  so  far  as 
the  financial  position  of  the  Government  is  concerned,  whether  the  capital  on  which  Govern- 
ment has  to  pay  interest  is  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  engineers  of  the  State,  or  of  a  ^ 
joint  stock  company*     For  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  in  the  eavlier  discussions  on  this 
subject,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  that  the  Government*  instead  of  the  Board  opi 
directors  of  a  company,  shall  stand  between  the  individual  capitalists  who  provide  the  mon^y 
and  the  work  to  be  carried  out  i  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  essential  features  of 
the  transaction,  nor  does  it  afford  any  ground  for  diminishing  the  respect  of  the  community 
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for  the  Goverament.  On  the  contrary  such  a  policy  as  has  now  been  accepted  by  the 
Goyernment  of  India  and  Secretary  of  State,  if  firmly  supported,  and  carried  out  wilh  those 
precautions  iivhich  prudence  require,  should  rather  tend  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  State,  as 
showing  that  the  Government  has  confidence  in  the  public  resources,  and  a  proper  determi- 
nation to  develope  them  to  the  utmost.  That  discredit  will  attach  to  any  Government  that 
borrows  to  cover  a  deficit  arising  from  its  own  bad  administration  is  very  certain,  but  the 
difference  between  such  a  case  and  the  present  one  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  discussion. 
Neither  in  India  nor  in  any  other  country  can  great  public  improvements  possibly  be  carried 
out  from  the  unaided  income  of  the  year;  and  it  is  a  proposition  not  to  be  disputed,  that 
the  application  of  capital  to  such  ends  may  be  in  every  way  as  economical  and  prudent  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  as  on  that  of  private  persons. 

25.  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  observing  that  the  increase 
in  the  wealth  of  the  communitjf,  and  in  the  amount  of  exportable  produce,  that  must  follow 
on  the  extension  of  irrigation  works  in  the  manner  that  is  contemplated,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  profitable  character  of  the  traffic  of  the  railways.  All 
experience,  whether  in  India  or  elsewhere,  tends  to  show  that  no  objectionable  competition 
for  traffic  is  raised  up  by  the  construction  of  railways  and  canals  of  navigation  through  the 
same  districts,  and  to  whatever  extent  the  canals  oi  irrigation  can  also  be  fitted  for  naviga* 
tion,  the  result  to  the  community  will  certainly  be  unmixed  good. 

26.  Having  thus  stated  the  grounds  on  which  it  appears  probable  that  a  large  amount 
will  be  required  to  be  raised  by  loan,  to  supplement  the  grants  tha);  can  be  made  from  the 
ordinary  revenues  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  if  these  works  are  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  vigour  which  is  desirable,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  measures  that  seem  suitable 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  such  a  policy,  the  general  expediency  of  which  has  now  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

27.  And  in  the  first  place  I  shall  abstain  entirely  from  any  discussion  of  the  precise  system 
to  be  followed  in  raising  the  money  required,  as  ni)t  being  necessary  for  my  present  purpose. 
So  far  as  the  works  are  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  whether  the  money 
be  raised  in  India  or  in  £ngland,  and  whether  it  be  Wrowed  simply  on  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest,  or  whether  any  special  arrangement  be  made  for  admitting  subscribers  to  such  a 
loan  to  a  participation  in  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  works.  The  esssntial  consi- 
deration in  determining  such  matters  will  be  tliat  the  Government  shall  obtain  the  money 
on  the  best  terms  possible.  For  my  own  part,  I  suppose  that  the  English  money  market 
will  always  be  that  in  which  funds  can  be  obtained  on  the  easiest  terms;  and  wilh  this 
remark  I  leave  the  subject. 

28.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  question  whether  such  loans 
could  be  safely  raised  under  the  authority  of  the  local  governments.  I  conceive  that  so 
long  as  the  responsible  financial  administration  rests  with  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Siecretary  of  State,  it  will  be  thought  essential  that  all  public  loans  shall  be  raised  exclusively 
by  one  or  other  of  these  authorities. 

29.  Passing  then  to  those  matters  which  call  for  specific  attention,  the  first  consideration 
should  be  to  determine  at  the  outset  some  general  limit  within  which  the  contemplated 
operations  should  be  restricted.  It  will  not  be  desirable  to  leave  the  determination  of  the 
sum  to  be  borrowed  for  purposes  such  as  these  to  each  occasion  as  it  arises,  because  vir- 
tually this  would  re-open  the  general  question  of  policy  in  dealing  with  every  estimate,  and 
in  making  the  yearly  grants  for  works  in  progress.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  Government 
would,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  be  forced  to  reckon  in  advance  for  several 
years  the  probable  sums  that  would  be  required  for  all  works  of  first  class  magnitude, 
the  completion  of  which  would  run  over  several  years.  Also  there  would  be  an  implied 
pledge  given  on  sanctioning  the  estimates  for  such  works,  that  the  needful  funds  would  be 
provided  year  by  year,  until  they  were  finished. 

dO.  At  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  entertaining  the  idea  of  an 
unlimited  expenditure  on  this  account  To  do  so  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  want  of  atten- 
tion to  economy,  and  unduly  to  stimulate  the  proposals  to  undertake  works.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  weighty  arguments  against  the  adoption  ot  the  policy  of  borrowing  money  to  carry 
out  public  works,  that  it  too  often  leads  to  a  reckless  prosecution  of  schemes,  which  are 
made  to  appear  in  verj'  favourable  colours  by  their  projectors,  and  which  are  taken  up  for 
execution  under  feelings  of  excitement  or  enthusiasm,  but  which  in  the  end  prove  to  be 
failures.  Having  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  office  is  held  in  India,  and  to  the 
superlatively  brief  period  for  which  public  men  here  remain  in  authority,  the  risks  of  this 
sort  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  present  case  seem  unusually  great.  Iti  this  sense  a  specific 
limitation  of  the  sums  to  be  applied  from  money  obtained  on  loan,  not  only  as  a  whole  but 
in  each  separate  province,  seems  to  me  almost  essential. 

31.  Having  regard  to  the  probable  magnitude  of  some  of  the  works  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
Granges  Canal,  for  instance,  being  likely  to  cost  as  much  as  3,000,000  /.  when  completed,  it 
is  apparent  that  if  a  sum  be  fixed  to  limit  the  present  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  State 
in  such  undertakings  it  cannot  be  a  small  one. 

32.  On  the  whole,  20,000,000  /.  might  be  named  as  a  sum  to  be  thus  provided  and  laid 
outy  say  in  the  next  10  years.    This  sum,  it  will  be  seen,  bears  a  reasonable  proportion  to 
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the  total  roughly  estimated  amount  of  the  outlay  that  might  probably  be  bene6cially  applied 
to  this  class  of  works  in  the  period  named.  It  will  admit  of  the  gradual  extension  of  irri- 
gation on  a  scale  that  will  be  fairly  commensurate  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  object, 
in  all  parts  of  India,  and  on  a  really  systematic  basis,  while  the  amount  at  stake  will  not 
be  so  large  as  to  be  likely  to  lead  to  any  very  serious  interference  with  the  ordinary  equili- 
brium of  the  finances.  Of  course  no  more  money  would  be  taken  up,  year  by  year,  than 
was  distinctly  shown  to  be  necessary;  and  though  20,000,000/.  has  been  named,  it  would  not 
follow  that  this  sum  should  be  spent,  unless  really  satisfactoiy  evidence  was  brought  for- 
ward, ihat  works  to  that  extent  could  be  beneficially  undertaken.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment it  should  be  quite  possible  to  keep  the  expenditure,  even  on  the  largest  class  of  works, 
within  reasonable  control,  so  that  risk  of  real  financial  embarrassment  arising  fi*om  sudden 
pressure  while  such  works  were  under  construction  might  be  avoided.  The  largest  projects 
could  always  be  so  taken  up  that  definite  portions  of  the  works  should  he  brought  into  useful 
operation  before  a  fresh  commencement  was  made  with  a  second  portion ;  and  such  a  rate 
of  progress  could  generally  be  given  to  the  works  as  was  from  time  to  time  found  suitable, 
having  due  regard  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  finances, 

33.  Supposing,  then,  that  it  were  determined  to  operate  on  such  a  general  basis  as  is 
above  indicated,  it  next  has  to  be  considered  what  should  be  the  more  exact  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  fund  thus  created.  It  is  clear  that  special  caution  would  be  requisite  in 
many  directions,  and  the  following  points  are  those  which  appear  to  be  of  primary  import- 
ance : — 

34.  Firsty  that  due  provision  be  made  for  the  specific  and  exclusive  application  of  the  sum 
raised  to  the  class  of  worhs  which  it  is  intended  to  produce. 

This  consideration  has  always  had  much  importance  attached  to  it  in  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  that  have  arisen  on  former  occasions,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  special 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  raise,  and  apply  loans  specially  raised,  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  apart  from  the  expense  of  such  a  plan,  there  would  be  other  administrative 
objections,  and  the  end  in  view  could  quite  easily  be  attained  in  a  much  simpler  manner. 
It  is  already  customary  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain  power  under  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  money  on  loan.  If  in  the  Act  under  which  an  Irrigation  Loan  were  raised  it 
was  provided  that  the  money  should  be  specially  taken  up  and  applied  to  this  class  of  works, 
under  rules  to  be  framed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  published  in  the  "Gazette,** 
and  that  accounts  should  annually  be  laid  before  Parliament  of  the  sums  raised  and  of  the 
manner  of  their  application,  all  reasonable  security  would  be  given  that  the  trust  would  be 
faithfully  performea.  Nor  does  it  seem  at  all  necessary  to  place  any  restrictions  on  the 
application  of  the  monejr  obtained  on  loan,  beyond  what  has  just  been  suggested;  for 
in^nce,  to  require  that  the  unappropriated  part  of  the  loan  should  be  kept  in  deposit,  and 
should  not  be  available  as  a  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  might  be 
financially  inconvenient  and  costly,  and  would  not  be  of  any  real  use.  The  pledge  given 
before  Parliament  that  the  sum  raised  would  be  applied  to  the  purposes  stated,  would  be  in 
every  way  sufficient. 

36.  Second,  that  the  aggregate  of  the  sanctions  given  in  detail  to  worhs  to  be  carried  out 
from  the  loan  should  not  exceed  the  whole  amount  authorised  to  be  raised. 
This  precaution  will  be  an  obvious  one. 

36.  Third,  that  a  suitable  appropriation  should  continue  to  be  made  from  the  surplus 
income  of  the  year  for  new  Irrigation  Worhs. 

The  necessity  for  this  condition  is  perhaps  not  so  apparent  as  the  former  two.  But  it  is 
proper  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  any  needless  borrowing,  and  there  is  really  no 
reason  for  ceasing  to  apply  the  ordinary  income  to  this  class  of  works  because  grants  are 
provided  in  an  exceptional  manner.  It  is  just  possible  that  in  some  years  the  ordinary- 
revenues  might  supply  all  that  was  really  required  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  works 
in  hand,  and  so  far  as  it  will  go  after  meeting  the  essential  demands  for  other  classes  of 
works,  the  current  income  should  certainly  be  made  to  meet  this  expenditure.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  burden  of  providing  works  of  this  particular  class 
should  be  entirely  thrown  on  the  future,  or  why  a  fair  contribution  should  not  be  made 
towards  them  from  the  resources  of  the  present  time. 

37.  Fourth,  ihat  the  actual  cash  iratisactions  connected  with  the  extraordinary  income  and 
expenditure  should  be  dealt  with  as  apart  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  year,  so  far  as 
the  public  accounts  are  concerned. 

This  caution  is  essential  in  order  to  prevent  complication  in  the  accounts.  All  the 
needful  security  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the  money  can  be  quite  easily  got  without 
any  special  accounts,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  the  importance  of  maintaining 
inviolable  the  unity  of  the  general  financial  statements  of  the  income  and  expenditure  is 
paramount.  All  that  will  be  requisite  to  ensure  regularity  is  to  treat  the  receipU  from  the 
loan  as  pert  of  the  income  of  the  year ;  to  regard  the  special  grants  for  works  as  so  much 
added  to  the  ordinary  public  works  grants  of  the  year;  and  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure  as  ordinary  expenditure  against  the  whole  grant  The  detailed  accounts  will, 
under  the  regular  system  of  the  department,  show  the  outlay  on  each  separate  work,  and  a 
simple  statement  of  the  amount  spent  on  those  works  which  have  been  specially  sanctioned 
for  execution  under  the  loan  will  provide  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  actual  application 
of  the  special  grant. 

207.  B  38.  These 
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38.  These  general  conditions  might  be  met  under  some  such  ru1e6  as*  the  following : — 

I.  The  Secretary  of  State  to  have  power  to  borrow  20,000,000  L  within  tlie  next  10 
years  to  be  applied  to  the  constmction  of  Irrigation  Works,  and  works  subsidiary  toi 
them. 

II.  A  separate  account  to  be  kept  of  the  sum  thus  raised  from  time  to  time,  and 
of  the  appropriations  thereof,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  yearly  with  the  Indian 
accounts. 

III.  The  appropriations  to  be  made  by  the  S)ecretary  of  State,  on  the  recom* 
mendatiocs  of  the  Government  of  India. 

IV.  The  appropriations  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  special  annual  grants,  to  be 
appiied  to  Irrigation  Works,  in  aid  of  the  ordinary  public  works  grants  to  local  gorern- 
ments. 

V.  In  recommending  special  appropriations  from  the  loan,  the  Govemmetit  of  India 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  pnnciples  : — 

First  No  appropriation  will  be  made  to  cover  charges  for  maintenance,  or  esta?^ 
blishments  employed  on  works  in  actual  use. 

Second.  No  appropriations  will  be  made  for  works  estimated  to  cost  less  than 
26,000  rupees,  unless  they  be  minor  uorks  forming  part  of  a  system  in  course  of 
execution.     The  same  rule  will  apply  to  additions  to  existing  works. 

Third.  The  estimated  charne  for  establishments  and  contingencies  of  all  sorts 
required  for  the  construction  of  works  chargeable  against  the  loan  may  be  met  Irjr  a 
suitable  addition  to  the  appropriations.  A  fair  sum  may  be  allowed  for  superioc 
establishments  and  charges  for  accounts. 

VI.  Appropriations  thus  made  will  then  fall  into  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of 
the  year,  and  be  accounted  fur,  as  also  will  be  the  whole  of  the  expenditure,  exactly  as 
are  the  ordinary  public  works,  grants,  and  expenditure. 

VII.  A  yearly  account  of  the  actual  expenditure  on  Irrigation  Works  specially  saiiOf* 
tioned  for  execution  under  the  loan  will  be  prepared  to  compare  with  the  grants* 

Vni.  If  the  expenditure  on  such  works  in  any  year  is  not  equal  to  the  special 
appropriation  from  the  Irrigation  Loan,  the  unspent  balance  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sum  which  it  is  obligatory  on  the  Government  of  India  to  re-ap|jropriate  to  this  class 
of  works  in  the  following  year;  and  in  estimating  the  surplus  available  from  the 
ordinarv  revenues  of  the  year  for  application  to  ordinary  public  works,  a  deduction 
should  be  made  to  provide  for  such  special  re-appropriations. 

IX.  The  Government  of  India  will  continue  to  appropriate  from  the  ordinary  surplus 
available  for  works  of  improvement  a  reasonable  sum  for  new  Iirigation  Works,  say 
frooQ  about  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  grant  of  works  of  public  improvement,  so 
that  a  fair  share  of  the  outlay  on  new  construction  shall  fall  on  the  current  revenues. 

X.  The  account  presented  to  Parliament  will  be  in  the  following  form  :— 


No,  1. — Irrigation  Loan* 


Sums  Raised. 

Appropriations. 

Balance  -        -        -        -        - 

Raised  in  the  year    -        -        - 
(Details  to  be  given.) 

£. 

6,000,000 

10,000,000 

By  last  account      -        -        - 

During  tne  year,  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras, &0.     -         .         -         - 

(Details  to  be  given,) 

Balance         ... 

Total    -    -    - 

8,500,000 
6^00,000 

10,000,000 
6,000,000 

Total    -    -    - 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

No.  2. — Detail 
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'No.  2. — Detail  of  Appropriations  and  Expenditure. 
Go?emment  of  Bengal. 


Appropriations. 

EXPEVDITURB. 

Tear. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Chargeable 
to  Loan. 

Chargeable 
to  Elevenue. 

Total. 

1804-65 
1S65-66 
1866-67       - 
1867-68       - 

£. 

500,000 

800,000 

250,000 

50,000 

1864-65  ... 

1865-€6  ... 

1866-67  - 

1867-68  . 

Total    -    -    - 

Balaooe  of  appropria- 
tions  not  expended  - 

Total   -    -    - 

400,000 

400,000 

200,000 

46,000 

15,000 

30,000 

10,000 

8,000 

415,000 

480,000 

210,000 

58,000 

1,045,000 
55,000 

68,000 

1,108,000 

Total    - 

1,100,000 

1,100,000 

— 

— 

(And  so  on  for  each  Government.) 

XI.  The  distribution  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  year,  to  be  charged  BS^nst 
the  Revenues  or  the  Irrigation  Loan,  will  be  made  by  the  Accountant  General  Fublic 
Works  Depanment,  on  the  general  principles  that  guide  the  appropriations.  He  will 
also  always  make  the  full  aniount  of  the  appropriation  for  Irrigation  Works  under  the 
ordinary  Budget  Estimate  a  charge  against  revenue,  only  admitting  any  excess  on  that 
account  as  a  charge  against  the  Irrigation  Loan. 

XII.  There  shall  also  be  submitted  to  Parliament  a  yearly  statement  showing  all 
the  projects  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  construction  from  the  loan,  with 
an  account  for  each,  of  the  oiiginal  estimated  cost,  the  expenditure  up  to  date,  and 
the  probable  sum  required  to  complete  the  works. 

XIII.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  such  works  shall  not  be  allowed  to  exceed 
20  millions. 

XIV.  The  total  actual  expenditure  to  be  supplied  from  the  loan,  added  to  the 
estimated  outlay  necessary  to  complete  the  works,  shall  not  exceed  20  millions. 

39.  A  few  remarks  may  usefully  be  made  in  explanation  of  some  of  these  proposals : 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  obvious  corollaries  to  the  general  conclusions  that  have 
been  adopted  on  the  grounds  previously  stated. 

40.  The  final  responsibility  of  making  the  appropriaiicins  from  the  loan  has  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary  of  State,  bt  cause  it  seems  quite  essential,  under  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  take  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  unthrifty  expenditure.  The 
necessity  for  obtaining  the  preliminary  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  before  any  work 
is  put  in  hand  at  the  charge  of  the  loan  will  no  doubt  cause  some  delay;  but  this  will,  I 
believe,  be  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise.  In  looking  at  the  result  of  operations  such 
as  these,  the  postponement  of  any  work  for  a  few  months  will  be  absolutely  inappreciable 
so  &r  as  the  effect  on  the  country  is  concerned,  and  everything  which  conduces  to  delibera- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  projects,  and  forethought  in  putting  works  into  actual  execution, 
will  be  a  real  benefit.  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  required  to  the 
specific  yearly  appropriations,  will  also  perhaps  tend  to  caution,  and  can  do  no  harm. 

41.  The  recommendations  of  the  Government  of  India  would,  as  a  rule,  be  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  the  knowledge  that  all  questionable  proposals  would  probably 
be  challenged  would  lead  to  increased  care  in  putting  forward  claims  to  participate  in  the 
grants,  and  the  necessity  for  obtaining  and  supplymg  full  information  on  every  project 
submitted  would  be  made  more  obvious. 

42.  The  adoption,  as  regards  this  class  of  works,  of  the  rule  which  already  applies  to  the 
prosecution  of  all  ordinary  works  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  pending  the  receipt  of 
the  orders  on  the  Budget  Estimate  of  the  year,  would  obviate  all  inconvenience  from  the 
Secretary  of  State's  sanction  being  necessary  to  the  annual  grants.  The  rule  referred  to 
provides  that  all  works  in  progress  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  go  on  in  the  new  financial 
year,  pending  the  issue  of  orders  as  to  the  amount  of  the  new  yearns  grant,  at  the  ssone 
average  rate  of  expenditure  as  was  sanctioned  for  the  former  year. 

207.  B  3  43.  I  may 
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43.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  with  reference  to  this  point,  that  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  the  Budget  system  in  its  application  to  the  operations  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  on  the  ground  that  under  it  no  extensive  works  can  be  carried  out, 
because  there  can  be  no  confidence  in  the  amount  to  be  granted  from  year  to  year,  are 
certainly  made  under  a  misconception.  The  ditnculties  and  inconveniences  referred  to  are 
indeed  real,  but  ihey  arise  not  from  the  Budget  system  as  such,  but  from  the  strict  limita- 
tion of  the  funds  from  which  the  yearly  grants  are  m.ide.  In  truth,  the  excellence  of  the 
Budget  system  cannot  be  better  proved  than  by  these  very  complaints.  It  provides  a 
powerful  check  on  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  grants  of  the  year,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  ii  is  intended  to  effect.  With  such  grants  as  will  only  supply  from  two  to  seven 
lakhs  a  year  in  any  province  for  new  works  of  irrigation,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
attempt  operations  on  a  large  scale ;  and  if  under  the  Budget  system  such  attempts  are 
practically  prohibited,  it  is  just  what  should  be  done.  With  greater  latitude  in  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure,  a  corresponding  increased  freedom  in  the  working  of  the  Public 
Works  executive  administration  will  at  once  follow. 

44  As  to  the  precise  class  of  works  to  which  an  Irrigation  Loan  should  be  considered 
applicable,  a  few  words  may  be  added.  Although  the  essential  object  would  be  the  exten- 
sion of  Works  of  Irrigation,  yet,  inasmuch  as  navigation  should  without  question  be  provided 
for  as  far  as  possible  m  designing  Works  for  Irrigation,  it  would  only  be  reasonable  to  permit 
all  needful  outlay  for  the  proper  adaptation  of  the  projected  works  to  purposes  of  navigation. 
In  like  manner,  all  needful  contingent  operations,  in  the  way  of  embankments  to  keep  out 
floods,  or  of  drainage,  or  of  any  necessary  subsidiary  works,  would  properly  be  provided  for 
from  the  fund  for  Irrigation  Works.  As  will  be  pomted  out  further  on,  the  essential  point 
to  regard  is  that  the  works  shall  be  remunerative,  which  in  brief  implies  that  they  will  be 
profitable  to  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  community. 

45.  This  concludes  all  that  need  be  said  as  to  the  application  of  a  special  loan.  But  in 
entering  upon  a  policy  which  certainly  involves  an  increase  to  the  burdens  of  the  State  to 
the  extent  of  the  charge  of  interest  on  the  loan,  while  the  set-off  to  be  derived  from  the 
results  of  the  works  is  in  a  measure  problematical,  further  precautions  will  be  expedient. 

46.  It  will  not  do  merely  to  trust  that  a  suitable  return  will  be  obtained  from  tha  works 
constructed.  The  experience  of  the  last  20  years  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  shows 
conclusively  that  a  passive  attitude  does  not  suffice.  Active  measures  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  a  profitable  result,  and  exact  accounts,  showing  the  real  financial  consequences  of  the 
operations,  must  be  insisted  on. 

47.  The  only  safe  basis  on  which  to  conduct  any  financial  operation,  requiring  for  its 
success  a  definite  return  on  capital  sunk,  is  to  keep  accurate  accounts  of  all  items  of  outlay 
and  income,  and  to  maintain  a  constant  check  on  the  outlay,  and  an  equally  constant  watch 
on  the  growth  of  the  income,  which  should  be  stimulated  by  all  possible  and  legitimate 
means.     This  is  just  as  essential  in  the  case  of  irrigation  canals  as  in  any  other  enterprise. 

48.  In  the  present  case  we  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  Government  having  to 
meet  at  the  end  often  years,  an  additional  yearly  charge  of  one  million  sterling  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  money  taken  up  on  loan,  and  it  will  certainly  require  the  jrreatest  care  and  the 
best  management  to  bring  up  the  revenue  from  the  Irrigation  Works  by  this  amount  iu  that 
time.  It  will  no  longer  suffice  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  revenues  to  compen- 
sate for  the  sums  sunk  in  Irrigation  Woiks.  It  miglit  nave  been  reasonable  to  take  no 
special  account  of  the  exact  returns  of  such  works,  so  long  as  the  outlay  on  them  was 
limited  to  grants  from  the  ordinary  surplus  revenues  of  the  year.  But  now  a  new  specific 
charge  will  be  created,  in  the  expectation  that  the  income  in  the  end  will  at  least  cover  the 
interest  on  the  capital  sunk,  and  to  admit  of  the  Government  seeing  how  far  this  expecta- 
tion is  fulfilled,  and  taking  all  needful  measures  for  securing  this  result,  accounts  in  a  per- 
fectly precise  form  will  be  requisite. 

49.  This  precaution  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qud  non  before  proceeding  to 
lay  out  borrowed  money,  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of  all  the  requirements  it  involves  should 
everywhere  be  made  obligatory,  and  no  portion  of  the  loan  should  be  appropriated  in  any 
Province  not  conforming  to  this  rule. 

60.  Under  this  conviction,  it  seems  to  me  quite  essential  that  the  practice  of  blending 
the  charge  for  land  revenue  with  that  for  water  should  everywhere  be  absolutely  given  up, 
and  that  in  all  cases  a  specific  separate  water  rate  should  be  fixed  and  accounted  for  as.jthe 
revenue  due  to  irrigation.  The  adoption  of  this  system  has  for  some  years  past  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  I  believe  it  has  hitherto  been  but  partially  enforced 
in  any  part  of  India.  In  the  North  West  Provinces,  the  recent  orders  of  the  Government 
of  India  have  distinctly  required  a  complete  separation  of  the  two  elements  of  income,  and 
have  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  revenues  due  to  the  canal  shall  be  separately  ac- 
counted for  as  such.  Till  now,  however,  the  distinction  has  not  been  properly  attended  to. 
Like  remarks  will  apply,  but  in  a  much  stronger  form,  to  the  Madras  Provinces.  In  some 
few  districts,  a  separate  water  rate  is  charged,  but  the  rule  has  been  to  levy  a  consolidated 
rate  which  includes  both  land  revenue  and  the  charge  for  water.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  just  opinion  as  to  the  strict  finan- 
cial results  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Works.  The  returns  of  profits  submitted,  exhibit 
the  aggregate  sum  by  which  the  net  land  revenue  has  been  increased  since  the  works  were 
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undertaken.  Obviously  sach  a  standard  of  calculation  is  most  imperfect  and  most  falla- 
cious. I  do  not  at  all  question  the  generally  useful  and  remunerative  character  of  these 
works,  but  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  their  exact  financial  result  is  stiil  quite  unknown. 

51.  It  would  naturally  be  everywhere  left  to  the  Local  Government  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise manner  in  which  the  distribution  of  charge  between  the  land  and  water  revenue  should 
be  made.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  for  the  purposes  now  under  consideration  how 
the  separation  is  made,  whether  in  the  accounts  with  individual  cultivators,  or  village  com- 
munities, or  whether  only  in  the  collector's  books.  What  is  desired  does  not  bind  down 
the  Government  to  any  particular  system  of  collection  or  administration ;  it  requires  only 
that  in  ihe  final  revenue  accounts,  a  specific  sum  should  be  credited  as  the  income  due  to 
Irrigation  Works,  such  sum  being  reckoned  on  the  actual  quantities  of  water  supplied,  and 
its  results  in  increasing  the  profits  of  the  cultivators.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  all 
new  works,  the  best  and  simplest  course  will  be  to  fix  separately  the  charges  for  irrigation 
as  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  this  should  be  strictly  enforced  in  future. 

62.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  solution  of  the  question,  whether  any  given  Irrigution 
Work  is  properly  remunerative  or  not,  another  point  has  to  be  considered,  namely,  what  is 
the  interest  charge  fairly  debitable  to  the  work,  having  re^rd  to  the  capital  laid  out  upon 
it.  It  will  plainly  be  impracticable  to  attempt  to  maintam  any  distinction  in  the  accounts 
between  capital  obtained  from  the  new  loan  and  applied  to  any  work,  and  money  otherwise 
obtained  and  applied  (as  from  the  current  revenues)  either  before  or  after  the  new  system 
is  adopted.  Fur  instance,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  about  two-and-a-quarter  millions  that 
has  already  been  spent  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  a  further  outlay  of,  say,  three-quarters  of  a 
million*  may  probably  be  required  to  complete  the  works.  It  would  be  a  most  needless 
complication,  if  not  an  actual  impossibility,  to  kecf)  separate  accounts  of  the  two  classes  of 
outlay,  on  one  of  which  interest  would  now  definitely  become  chargeable  as  a  new  burden. 
Equally  impossible  would  it  be  to  distinguish  that  part  of  the  charge,  the  funds  for  which 
were  provided  from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  year,  on  which  no  direct  charge  for  interest 
would  arise. 

53.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  only  practical  course  to  follow  in  estimating  the  in- 
terest charge  on  any  work  of  this  class,  will  be  to  take  into  account  the  entire  outlay  in  the 
nature  of  capital  on  such  work,  and  to  consider  the  income  specially  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  public  debt.  It  will  be  a  question  for  con- 
sideration in  detail,  what  rate  of  interest  should  be  ih^  reckoned  on  the  capital.  The 
simplest  plan,  no  doubt,  will  be  to  charge  the  whole  amount  sunk  at  one  rate  to  represent 
the  average  rate  of  the  present  debt,  making  due  allowance  for  the  sum  that  may  have  been 
provided  from  current  revenues,  on  which  no  interest  charge  accrues.  Probably  4  or  4}  per 
cent  may  thus  be  fixed  as  a  fair  present  standard. 

54.  This  arrangement  will  involve  no  interference  with  the  present  system  of  public 
account  or  any  otner  that  may  be  adopted.  The  whole  of  the  actual  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments may  remain  under  the  heads  of  Land  Revenue,  Public  Works,  or  deot,  as  at  present. 
What  is  proposed  is  only  that  a  separate  statement  shall  be  drawn  out  yearly,  to  show  what 
IS  the  practical  result  of^^the  Irrigation  Works  as  a  whole,  regarding  the  entire  capital  sunk 
on  them  as  a  portion  of  public  debt  at  a  given  fixed  rate  of  interest.  According  as  the  net 
income  exceeds,  or  is  less  than  this  interest  charge,  the  financial  result  will  be  satisfactory 
or  otherwise,  and  with  such  a  standard  of  comparison,  a  perfect  check  may  be  maintained 
on  the  general  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Irrigation  Department. 

55.  It  will  be  a  question  for  consideration,  what  exact  works,  or  classes  of  works,  shall  be 
brought  forward  in  such  a  revenue  account.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  expedient  to  omit 
altogether  such  works  as  the  minor  irrigation  tanks  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  to  deal 
only  with  the  more  strictly  engineering  works  in  the  deltas  of  the  large  rivers.  All  that  is 
essential  is,  that  no  expenditure  from  the  loan  be  permitted  on  any  work  unless  subject  to 
the  condition  that  full  accounts  of  the  entire  result  of  that  work  be  submitted  in  the  way 
specified*  It  will  be  practically  more  convenient  to  treat  the  works  in  classes  than  accord- 
ing to  individual  cases,  and  it  seems  right  to  declare  that  if  any  woirk  of  a  class  receives 
aid  from  the  loan,  the  whole  class  shall  be  brought  into  the  special  Irrigation  Revenue- 
Account. 

56.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  I  have  no  intention  in  what  has  just  been  said  of 
imnlying  that  tanks  as  such  should  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of  an  Irrigation  Loan. 
ClSiri;^,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  any  class  of  works  fitted  for  their  object,  and 
where  it  is  expedient,  grants  for  tanks  should  be  given,  but  always  subject  to  the  conditioa 
of  specific  accounts  of  the  income  and  expenditure  being  rendered  for  comparison  with  the 
capital  sunk. 

57.  The  accounts  to  which  I  refer  should  be  regularly  rendered  through  the  Accountant 
General,  Public  Works  Department,  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  it  would 
be  an  important  duty  of  the  Government  of  India  to  watch  the  condition  of  the  balance 
between  the  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  take  all  needful  measures  to  ensure  economy 
in  working,  and  to  prevent  the  outlay  on  works  of  irrigation  remaining  unproductive  or 
leading  to  a  permanent  charge  on  the  revenues.  In  this  point  of  view  also  it  should  always 
be  a  condition  precedent  in  taking  up  any  project  for  Irrigation  Works,  that  reasonable 
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proof  filtould  be  giren  that  the  returns  would  at  least  cover  the  iotereat^on  the  ea{utal 
'  reqaired  for>  tbe  conatraetion. 

58.  I  now  pass  on  to  the  last  parf  of  the  subject,  viz. :  the  administrative  steps  to  be 
taken  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  for  applying  money  raised  on  loani  to  tbe  conatcuc- 

*  tion  of  Irrigation  Works, 

59.  And  first  it  will  be  well  again  to  state  the  great  end  to  be  aimed  at.  It  is  the 
development  of  a  system  of  irrigation  on  such  a  scale,  and  so  distributed,  that  the  best 

.  possible  safeguard  shall  be  given,  compatible  with  the  sum  of  money  available  for  expendi- 
ture, against  any  general  disaster  from  a  season  of  drought.     In  order,  therefore,  that  all 

,paris  of  British  India  shall  be  protected  from  famine,  it  will  be  desirable  to  secure  in  every 
province  or  region  a  certain  area  of  land,  which  by  aid  of  artificial  irrigation  can  confidently 
reckon  on  maturing  its  crop«,  and  maintainino:  its  agricultural  population  and  their  cattle^ 
irrespective  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ordinary  seasons.  From  sucn  protected  areas  a  limited 
but  sufiicient  supply  of  food  might  be  distributed  to  neighbouring  less  favoured  localities, 

>aAd  a  gt'ueral  immunity  from  the  worst  form  of&mine  obtained. 

60.  In  practice,  such  an  ideal  dissemination  of  Irrigation  Works  must  of  couree  be  limited 
by  many  considerations  of  economy  and  engineering  convenience.  Thus,  districts  specially 
liable  to  drought  would  call  for  prominent  attention.  Projects  already  partly  executed,  or 
the  designs  for  which  w^ere  matured,  might  reasonably  be  first  completed  or  taken  up  for 
consiruction.  Special  facilities  for  irrigation  would  properly  be  taken  advantage  of  before 
more  doubtful   or  difficult   schemes  were  entered  Ujion.     The   financial  consideration   of 

•  relieving  the  cimrges  on  the  revenues,  by  obtaining  a  full  return  on  outlay  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.    The  adjustment  of  these  various  and  almost  coit- 

'flicting  calls  will  require  the  careful  consideration  of  the  local  tifiicers,  by  whom  alone  such 
schemes  could  be  prepared  and  perfected. 

61.  Ii  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  a  passing  remark,  that  the  entire  responsibility 
of  maturing  and  proposing  any  such  schemes  of  works  will  rest  with  the  Local  Grovernments. 
The  only  duty  of  tl»e  Government  of  India  will  consist  in  seeing  that  due  attention  is  given 

-to  such  general  principles  as  may  be  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemmentfor  the  regala- 
tion  of  the  works  to  be  taken  up  under  the  loan,  and  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
available  funds  among  the  various  objects  and  localities  in  behalf  of  which  aid  is  demanded. 
This  general  supervision  would  be  completed  under  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

62.  In  carrying  out  such  a  system  of  works,  it  will  be  important  that  whatever  is  done 
shall  be  in  the  way  of  gradual  and  systematic  development  rather  than  of  sudden  effort  It 
will  be  apparent  that  such  an  outlay  a>  has  been  proposed  will  require,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  sensible  increase  to  the  Public  Works  Establishments  during  the  construction  of  the 
works,  and  subsequently  a  permanent  addition  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  when  they 
are  completed.  Having  regard  to  the  heavy  demands  certain  to  arise  during:  the  next  four 
or  five  yearsin  connexion  with  the  building  ot  barracks,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  on  any  con- 
siderable supply  of  engineers  beins:  available  for  the  extension  of  Irrigation  Works  within 
tbe  ranks  of  the  existing  Public  Works  Establishments.  Early  measures  must  therefore  be 
taken  to  supplement  the  engineer  branch  of  the  department,  and  a  correspanding  addition 
in  the  subordinate  or  overseer  class  will  at  the  same  time  be  required. 

63.  The  preparation  of  designs  for  Irrigation  Works  can  only  be  entrusted  to  officers 
having  a  special  knowb(ige  of  this  branch  of  engineering,  and  such  persons  can  only  be 
obtained  from  among  the  servants  of  the  Government  in  India,  as  it  is  only  in  this  country 
that  English  engineers  have  the  means  of  obtaining  experience  on  such  works.  And  though 
it  is  true  that  a  few  officers  capable  of  preparing  designs  would  soon  find  occupation  for 
many  executive  officers,  yet  the  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  so  qualified,  and 
the  caution  and  deliberation  requisite  in  entenng  on  any  projects  which  involve  the  risk  of 
a  large  permanent  charge  on  the  revenues,  will  certainly  lead  to  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  matters  are  so  far  advanced  with  tbe  preparation  and  sanction  of  pro- 
jects as  to  allpw  of  the  prosecution  of  work  on  a  large  scale.  On  the.  whole,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  very  active  steps  can  hardly  be  taken  in  the  manner  con- 
templated within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  during  thii  period  the  Local  Govern- 
ments would  be  usefully  employed  in  reviewing  any  existing  projects  of  the  class  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  in  preparing  fresh  schemes  for  future  exepution. 

64.  Ii  may  conduce  to  a  more  complete  apprehension  of  the  practical  scope  of  the  present 
proposal,  if  I  here  endeavour  to  show  in  a  somewhat  definite  manner  what  will  be  the  pix)- 
bable  demands  for  establishments  in  connexion  with  such  an  expenditure  as  I  have  pro- 
posed. It  will  be  the  more  useful  to  do  this,  because  some  persons  hare  considered  that 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  extending  the  operations  of  the  Public  Works  Department  so  as 
to  take  up  the  administration  of  a  scheme  of  irrigation  on  a  plan  of  such  magnitude  as  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  country  at  large. 

66.  The  total  expense  of  the  irrigation  establishments  in  the  North' Western  Provinces 
for  the  year  1862--63  was  about  4  J  lakhs;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to /the 
present  scale  of  charge.  The  works  provided  for  represent  a  capital  of  abont  2^  millions, 
or  225  lakhs.  The  annual  charge  for  establishments  will  therefore  be  about  2  per  cent  on 
the  capital*    The  annual  charge  on  the  Baree  Doab  Canal  representing  a  capital  of  one 
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million,  is  about  2  J  lakbs,  or  2iperoeiit  On  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canalsy  tb^ 
first  cost  relatively  to  their  irrigating  capacity,  has  been  much  Jess  than  that  of  the  Ganges 
and  Baree  Doab  Canals ;  the  establishment  charges  are  consequently  higher,  and  stand  at 
about  5  per  cent.  It  will  be  safe  to  take  2}  per  cent,  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  I 
have  estimated  that  6^  millions  might  be  spent  on  Irrigation  Works  in  the  North  Wtstem 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  at  the  above  rate  the  corresponding  yearly  char^  fw^  establish- 
ment would  be  about  17  lakhs  additional.  The  existing  establishments  of  all  sorts  in  the 
two  provinces  named  cost  at  present  about  16  lakhs,  so  that  the  strength  might  probably 
have  to  be  doubled. 

66.  The  calculation  may  be' m^de  in  another  manner.  The  charge  for  establishments 
required  for  construction  ma}*-  be  consideredi  to  be  about  15  or  20  per  oent.  on  the  cost  of 
the  works.  If  we  suppose  the  expenditure  on  each  separate  work  spread  over  five  years, 
this  will  ^ve  an  establishment  costing  yearly  three  or  four  per  cent,  on  the  whole  ultimate 
outlay.  The  establishments  required  for  maintenance  will  be  sensibly  less  than  those 
employed  on  first  construction,  and  it  may  fairly  be  reckoned  that  2  i  or  3  per  cent,  would 
be  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  canals  when  completed. 

67.  A  like  conclusion  follows  from  considering  the  probable  proportions  between  the 
income  and  charges*  on  a  finished  canal.  Judging  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna 
Canals,  the  whole  of  the  charges  on  such  works  fur  maintenance  is  about  a  quarter  of  the 
gross  income,  and  about  two- thirds  of  the  total  charge  is  due  to  establishments..  Qua 
capital  of  100  lakhs,  the  gross  income  being  15  per  cent,  the  total  of  charges  would  be 
d|  lakhs,  and  the  establishments  2  J  lakhs  as  before. 

©».  The  existing  estnblishments  of  the  Irrigation  Department  in  the  North  Western 
Provinces  costing  4}  lakhs  yearly,  consist  of  32  officers  of  the  engineer  branch.  At  the 
same  rate  of  charge  about  120  officers  more  would  be  required  to  makeupanesiablishmeut 
costing  17  lakhs.  Also  the  total  number  of  officers  employed  in  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces and  Oudh  is  now  about  103,  costing  16  lakhs.  This  indicates  a  probable  number  of 
about  110  officers  additiomil  for  completed  works  costing  6^  millions,  on  which  the  annual 
charge  for  establishments  might  be  17  lakhs. 

69.  It  may  then  be  generally  reckoned  that  in  these  two  provinces  an  addition  of  100 
officers  of  the  engineer  grade  might  be  necessary  ;  and  at  the  same  rate  for  all  India,  after 
an  expenditure  of  20  millions  had  taken  place,  about  300  additional  engineers  of  all  grades 
might  possibly  be  required.  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  the  above  estimate  is  in  excess 
of  the  truth,  as  it  would  obviously  not  be  Accessary  to  increase  the  establishments  directly  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  extent  of  the  works. 

,  70.  The  present  number  of  engineers  of  all  classes  employed  in  all  India  is  about  680,  so 
that  the  probable  increase  of  establishments  would  amount  to,  sav,  5<i  per  cent,  on  the  whole.. 
The  largest  increase  would  of  coiu-se  take  place  in  the  first  four  or  five  yeais,  and  the  chief 
part  of  the  demand  must  obviously  be  met  by  obtaining  civil  engin'^ers  from  Enc^land.  The 
eventual  recruiting  of  the  establishments  could  cause  no  difficulty,  as  the  whole  number 
required  year  by  year  would  not  be  likely  to  exceed  30  or  40,inclftding  the  supply  of  Royal 
Engineer  officers,  the  present  supply  being,  s  jy,  20  or  30  yearly. 

71.  It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  addition  to  theestabltshment-s^ 
consequent  on  the  construction  of  works  on  such  a  scale  as  I  have  supposed,  will  be  large^ 
and  might  lead  to  the  necessity  for  some  modification  of  the  existing  system  of  Public 
Works  administration.  But  a  very  slight  change  would  suffice,  I  think,  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  By  entirely  separating  the  Irrigation  branch  of  the  department 
from  the  other  branches,  and  having  a  distinct  chief  engineer  and  superintending  staff,  and 
by  conducting  the  irrigation  business  through  a  separate  secretary  lo  the  Local  Government^ 
the,  needful  expanf'ion  of  operations  could  be  carried  out  without  the  least  difficulty.  The 
Public  Works  Secretary  to  the  North  Western  Provinces  Government  at  present  controls 
establishments  costing  13  lakhs  and  comprising  85  officei*s.  Ilie  estimated  charge  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Irrigation  Department  having  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  North  Western 
X^rovinces  and  Oudh  would  be  about  20  lakhs  with  120  officers,  or  half  as  much  again  as 
the  entire  existing  Public  Works  charge  of  the  North  Western  Provinces.  Cor^sidering  that 
the  work  would  be  exclusively  of  one  description,  I  think  that  such  a  department  could  be 
managed  quite  easily,  though  if  any  difficulty  arose  a  sub-division  of  the  territory  between 
the  two  chief  engineers  of  irrigation  would  be  quite  simple,  and  this  would  probably  under  any 
.circumstances  be  found  expedient.  In  point  of  fact,  such  an  organization  has  already  been 
almost  completely  adopted  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  and  the  entire  separation  of  the 
.Irrigation  branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department  might  now  be  made  at  any  time  that  it 

is  thought  desirable  without  the  least  trouble. 

72.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  illustrate  the  discussion  of  diis  part  of  the  subject  by  special 
.reference  to  the  North  Western  Provinces,  because  it  will  place  the  whole  matter  in  a  more 

definite  »nd  real  form  than  if  I  had  dealt  with  the  wJiole  of  the  establishments  of  India  in 
one  body.    The  administration  of  the   Public  Works   Department  is  already  essentially 

.localised,  and  daily  tends  to  becon>e  more  so  as  the  financial  requirements  of  the  Gt)vern* 
ment  of  India  become  better  understood,  and  the  system  of  account  better  worked  our.  In 
proportion  as  the  local  establishments  become  larger,  it  will  further  become  possible  to  make 

"^Itfinttl  distribution  of  tlie  engineers  ^to  all  the  Local  Gc^vernmenis,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
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w^l4  ,n  t^»>»H  -*^  is^rf.t'  f^:t  ^  i  ^-  ^r  --^^  -vw^  rnn:.-!    >r>r:un   h**  exzanMcn  ix  '  le  ::•> 
^fvf  ^irfi^vf^'-'*  'Vf  *>^.  P'l  ,'i^  'iV-^<4  ?^*>-  -..-- .n^n?a  rwiiUMti*  '*-r  die  i*iwHmm»»iic  x  tiie 

rtvP7\f4  a*A»>Ut  '%n!''  "V^  -^^rui'Vil   w*;rf*n  ■!**  -r-v^a  ve  'o  ar  '•xteniiel  or  artraaceet  «s  pia*arr 
^>  i^-'rur^  %  fWt.ru^^  ^^.^nr"  V  trr.trrt    :-,ati.     T*i  wti^t  rrUitit  die  9D«Gai  cimi^Mia 
whKii  ,rr^.'f'^n   »^'''<4  w-»  t»*  :i'i*ri  .n  tv/vw  '35irrii  af  India  wU  aecesHtice  ; 
*^rx»rirtwn  ^f  ^/l.-n:-  •-*r4*.'-,n.  T  lA  .-v-,^  y^^'ui  u\  «v,  and  3#>«iM*^iy  some  Oder  cx^ania 
^it^THUr^  'vf  *h#»  ,r>v«J  '>-  *''r.^nf5»  t^^j  ->e  '^^nrt  'Vitt^r  •aiteri  to  die  cirmai-ataoces  tfi 
pr/vv  Tuv^  *hj*n  Svit  •  .u  n  *  -is^  x*  jv:  *vii>rt  vi  inniicanle  in  die  Soctii  Wescera.  P- 
Mt  itn^how  rikem  ^ft^tmn  -r^  fPi^^A  *a  ^»nrx  diat  ^ime  practicahie  svitaA  aaT  be  fc*u&iL 

74.  I  m?iy  ^n^tt  \  ^'u>  v,  '^^  y^ihi/.rr  fj  the  fiitare  ^rms'ioa  cf  a  spcml  deys 
imd<*r  the  Government  "Y  Ir./t'a  o  ^leai  tt  th  cim  '^rancii  of  die  Pahtic  Works  bmBiicaa.  It  m, 
h^  foind  A^^ne-^^arj  «t  ^1,  t -v  tl  ^^oh^ntj  orvt  be  for  some  ;«as  to  eome^  and  cie  buusb  is 
ftoC  fMte  that  ca:>4  i-.r  any  ynea^nx  oymmitnr, 

75*  B^fom  lea^'n^  d^.**  parr  of  die  ^rJect  it  is  also  rV:t  tiat  I  sfc*:i'c!  asriis  phialy 
point  out  diat  dve  5':a3«ral  ^take  at  M^?ie  :n  the  economicai  ccv^tnictioa  and  •naimsfloaee 
of  works  «nr,h  afl  tneae  w.  be  a  r^Ir  Kr!o«i»  one.  It  wovud  be  mfmst  wrx:^  lo  eater 
np^n  a  po'  cy  of  d:-^  «ort  wi  VAitv^fy  di^tnctly  exancinxoe  the  c^oc^^fst  est 
will  be  inTob^id  :n  :*,  anri  <apem!]f  wrone  oo  nnr  part  to  widiboid  m  fiuA  »  ateme 
tb^ae  ei^per.aea  are  like- t  to  be.  At  the  rate  of  efaarje  which  Bar  reas^oiLib-T  be  cxf 
ike  entab  uhaiectii  r^^ir^J  for  a  5iysit«m  of  works  coidnz  20  millioits  wovild  boC  coat  I 
than  400,000  L  cr  ^iOyy»  iL  yearly;  the  cfaarsm  tor  ■lainter.ajice  wo«iId  be  not  Itm  timm 
200,000  ^  cr  3O0,0CO  /,  more ;  in  all  from  <oo,000  2.  to  800,000  L  The  i- tocal  o«  the 
capital  would  be  coe  i&i.]:on,  Therehwe  the  total  gross  charge  might  be  over  1}  i 
pocsiUj  two  mi^u-vDs*  This,  then,  m  the  mm  thaihsM  to  be  recorered  by  increased  ._ 
That  it  may  b*:  recovered,  and  a  sensible  sorp  cs  besides  is,  I  belieTe,  a  pcrfeetiy  «afe  < 
fauioD ;  bnt  the  stake  is  so  large  th^t  the  greatest  caution  b  assaredly  eal^'fDr  ia 
step  that  IS  taken  in  carrying  out  and  managing  the  works. 

76«  I  have  before  said  diat  merely  oo  financial  i^roonds  it  seenw  to  ne  dcsEnble  that  a 
specific  som  sitoold  be  prorisionaUy  ass'crn^  to  each  prorince,  within  which  its  p"npnaah 
fiir  Irrigatjoo  Works  shoold  be  lim'ted*  The  administratire  aspect  of  the  qaestion  leads  dis- 
tinctly to  the  same  condosion.  It  will  practically  be  necesMry  to  limit  the  yearfy  oetiay 
within  a  certain  snoi,  and  it  might  be  asmned  that  the  T^suriy  appropnaticn  woald  be  le- 
stricted  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  kMin^  or  to  two  mil;ions«  liie  Local  Goremments  woald 
tiras  hare  to  prepare  a  sc|>eme  of  works  under  wiiich  the  whole  of  their  expenditare  bom 
the  loan  would  be  arbitrarily  fixed  in  the  first  place,  and  the  yearly  oothnr  Limited  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  sam  assigned  to  eadi.  Of  course  there  woold  be  no  nse  m  requiring  that 
a  complete  proposal  should  be  sent  up  embracing  the  whole  of  the  grant,  and  any  proyed 
could  be  put  fiorward  on  its  merits  within  the  total  allowed.  Neither  would  any  Tcry  ngid 
adherence  to  the  rale  as  to  the  yearly  expenditure  not  exceeding  one-ceoth  of  the  whole  be 
necessary  in  practice,  Bot  some  such  indication  of  the  terms  on  which  the  grants  aroold  be 
made  would  greatly  assist  the  local  authorities  in  forming  their scheaaes,  in  aroiding  uwfliiM 
inirestigations,  and  in  giving  steadineM  to  the  yearly  oatlay  on  the  works  without  which  the 
economical  application  of  fonds  and  employment  of  estaUisbments  is  not  possible. 

77.  The  first  practical  step  to  be  taken  by  the  Local  Goremments  under  the  contemplated 
arrangements  would  be  to  prepare  suitable  projects  for  execution.  In  setting  about  this  it 
diould  be  most  prominenthr  held  in  riew  that  no  scheme  should  be  entered  into  which  tfid 
not  exhibit  strong /^m^^/ikrie  eridence  of  being  practicable  and  sufficiently  remuneiatiTe, 
and  that  a  j^oua  watch  should  be  kept  against  waste  of  time  and  money  on  iurest^tions 
into  fanciful  project*,  taken  up  in  an  hic^nwidenite  manner.  Equally  important  will  it  be  to 
re«st  erery  tendency  to  go  into  undertakings  because  the  means  of  carrying  them  out  are 
available,  rather  than  b^ause  they  are  truly  necessary  (or  the  progress  of  the  country.  In 
these  respects  a  serious  rcsponsiKKty  will  rest  on  the  local  authorities.  Simultaneously 
with  the  sanction  of  «uch  designs  the  necessary  authori^  fw  obtaining  the  requisite  in- 
crease of  establishments  should  be  sought  S:>iiie  moderate  special  staflf"  might  at  the  outset 
be  allowed  to  prepare  these  preliminary  reports  and  demands.  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  having  been  given  to  the  comencement  of  the  works,  and  a  grant  of  money 
having  been  made,  eveiytbing  would  thereafter  go  on  without  hnidrance. 

78  To  indicate  in  a  more  definite  manner  the  mode  of  going  to  work  which  I  have  be- 
fore my  mind,  I  may  again  take  the  Xorth  Western  Provinces  as  an  illustration ;  observing, 
that  in  doing  so  I  do  n^ot  at  all  desire  to  put  forward  my  own  opinions  as  to  what  should 
actually  be  done,  but  only  wish  to  show  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  I  conceive  the 
systematic  extension  of  Irrigation  Worits  may  best  take  place. 

79.  The  recent  orders  of  the  Goremmcnt  of  India  as  to  the  position  of  the  chief  engines 
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of  Irrigation  Works  in  ihe  North  Western  Provinces,  and  of  the  superintending  engineers, 
have  already  prepared  the  way  for  what  has  now  to  be  done.  The  chief  engineer  has  been 
relieved  of  all  details  of  business,  and  complete  responsibility  placed  on  the  superintending 
engineers.  As  the  works  are  exten^led,  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  number  of  superin- 
tending engineers  will  allow  of  the  disposal  of  details  without  trenching  on  the  time  of  the 
chief  engineer. 

80.  The  first  matter  to  be  attended  to  in  these  provinces  is  the  remodelling  of  the  Ganges 
Canal.  The  estimates  have  been  submitted,  and  orders  will  shortly  be  passed  upon  them 
by  the  Government  of  India.  A  distinct  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  operations  has  been 
called  for,  and  any  needful  increase  of  establishment  thought  necessary  in  connection  with 
these  works  should  be  at  once  provided  for. 

81.  The  detailed  designs  for  the  remodelled  works  will  have  to  be  prepared  under  the 
chief  engineer.  For  this  he  should  have  a  suitable  subordinate  staff.  This  staff  would 
henceforth  become  a  permanent  addition  to  his  office,  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  new 
projects. 

82.  An  officer  has  already  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Irrigation  Works  in  Rohilkhund. 
He  should  receive  such  moderate  additions  to  his  stafi*  of  assistants  as  will  admit  of  the 
speedy  execution  of  iall  needful  preliminary  surveys,  from  which  a  conclusion  may  be  formed 
as  to  the  more  exact  inquiries  to  be  put  in  hand.  In  personal  communication  with  the 
chief  engineer  the  condition  of  the  existing  small  canals  should  be  discn<;sed,  and  any 
needful  steps  should  then  be  taken  to  complete  them,  or  make  them  more  effective. 

83.  Later,  specific  surveys  and  projects  for  additional  works  miojht  be  put  in  hand.  The 
formation  of  pern^anent  head-works  lor  the  Gan;^es  Canal  should  be  taken  up  i!i  connection 
with  the  possible  formation  of  a  canal  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  into  northern  Rohil- 
khund. 

84.  A  preliminary  invest! station  should  also  be  made,  as  soon  as  a  competent  officer  be- 
co*i.e8  available,  into  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  waters  of  the  Sarda  and  Gogra  in 
connection  with  an  irrigation  canal  for  Oudh  and  the  districts  of  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces between  the  Gansres  and  Lower  Gogra.  This  will  be  a  very  important  work,  and  will 
require  much  time  and  labour  for  its  completion. 

86.  For  several  years  to  come  the  above  will  without  doubt  give  full  employment  for  the 
Irrigation  Department  between  the  Ganges  and  Gogra.  Hereafter  the  distncts  north  of  the 
Gogra  might  also  be  examii^d. 

86.  The  officers  of  th?  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  should  take  up  in  concert  with  those  of  the 
Western  Jumna  Canal,  as  eariy  as  is  convenient,  the  project  for  permanent  head-works  for 
these  canals.  The  execution  of  this  work  may  probably  be  best  left  with  the  Eastern 
Jumna  Canal  staff,  as  the  works  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  stili  require  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  while  the  sister  li'ie  in  the  Doab  is  in  a  fair  state  of  completeness. 

87.  As  early  as  possifaje  a  selected  officer  should  be  deputed  to  Bundelkhund  to  resume 
the  development  of  Irrigation  Works  in  those  districts  which  are  in  special  want  of  such 
protection.  The  operations  here  would  most  likely  mainly  involve  the  formation  of 
numerous  small  reservoirs,  though  the  larger  streams  may  be  found  to  give  a  perennial 
supply  of  sufficient  volume  to  make  it  profitable  to  draw  canals  from  them  also.  The 
intermixture  of  foreign  with  British  territory  in  this  province  may  render  nece^mtfy  some 
special  arrangements  before  work  is  taken  up.  But  if  the  foreign  states  would  agree,  as  it 
is  probable  that  they  might,  to  allow  the  British  Government  to  undertake  works  of  joint 
utility^  the  idea  of  obtaining  water  under  such  circumstHnccs  shouM  not  ht  rejected. 
Some  preliminary  negociations  in  this  sense  may  be  desirable  in  case  of  a  first  exanimation 
indicating  the  probability  of  satisfactory  results  from  any  such  joint  work. 

88.  The  suggestion  lately  made  by  Captain  Croflon  that  a  dam  should  be  formed  on  the 
Jumna  below  the  junction  with  the  Hindun,  seems  another  scheme  calling  for  early  atten- 
tion, both  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Doab  and  of  the  districts  of 
Muttra  and  Agra,  to  which  water  might  prol)ably  be  led  from  such  a  work.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal  as  a  navigable  line  also  will  have  to  be  attended  to. 

89.  Lastly,  the  possibility  of  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Tonse  and  other  neighbouring 
rivers  in  the  districts  of  Allahabad,  Mii*zapoor,  and  Benares  might  be  investigated.  This 
wottld  complete  the  circuit  of  the  districts  of  the  North  Western  GovemmenL 

90.  The  gradual  investigation  by  properly  qualified  officers  of  the  schemes  above  referred 
to  could  be  carried  out  without  making  any  important  increase  to  the  strength  of  the 
establishnu-nts.  As  soon  as  any  work  was  put  in  hand  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale,  an 
additional  superintending  enfiineer  could  be  nominated  to  take  charge  of  the  details  of 
design  or  construction,  and  eventually  if  the  necessity  were  shown  to  exist,  the  general 
supervision  of  the  works  nMgbt  be  divided  between  two  chief  engineers,  both  of  whomi 
would  be  subordinate  to  the  (^cer  in  general  charge  of  the  irrigation  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment under  the  Local  GovemmeiH. 

91.  As  these  investigations  proceeded,  and  the  works  designed  consequent  on  them  were 
put  in  hand,  a  giadual  extenskm  of  the  eqiecutive  staff  wottkl  take  pkce,  i^nd  when  the  time 
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should  seem  ripe  for  the  separation  of  the  irrigation  branch  from  the  rest  of  the  public  work& 
business,  the  chief  engineer  of  Irrigation  Works  would  become  a  separate  secretary  to  the 
Local  Government  for  this  special  department 

92.  It  seems  probable  that  the  convenience  of  the  administration  will  be  best  served  by 
maintaining  a  single  accounts  office  for  the  whole  department,  though  any  special  sub- 
division of  the  establishment  might  readily  be  made  wiiich  was  found  to  conduce  to  the 
satisfactory  dispatch  of  business,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  needful  financial  control  over 
the  results  of  the  works,  the  great  importance  of  whicli  1  have  more  than  once  urged. 

93.  The  above  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  I  view  the  proper  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  general  question.  It  should  be  on  some  such  review  of  the  probable 
requirements  of  the  several  provinces  that  a  preliminary  distribution  of  the  sum  named,  as 
the  first  limit  for  an  Irrigation  Loan  should  be  made  among  the  various  Governments.  My 
own  estimate,  already  given,  is  confessedly  too  vague  to  serve  for  anything  more  than  a 
general  guide  to  a  decision  as  to  the  total  sum  to  be  fixed.  The  Local  Governments  should 
be  requested  to  form  the  best  calculation  in  their  power  of  the  sums  they  could  usefully 
spend  within  a  maximum  of  five  or  six  millions  each  during  the  next  10  years,  stating  in  the 
most  definite  way  possible  the  nature  of  the  works  they  propose,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
their  estimates  are  based.  On  these  data  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  could  settle  a  first  appropriation  of  whatever  sum  be  named  as  the  limit  of  a  loan,  and 
the  local  authorities  could  then  proceed  to  prepare  definite  projects  for  the  works  to  be 
taken  up.  I  have  already  fully  stated  the  views  I  hold  as  to  the  principles  on  which  final 
authority  should  be  given  for  commencing  operations  ;  and  with  these  explanations  as  lo  the 
system  that  might  be  adopted  in  putting  the  whole  scheme  into  action,  I  close  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

94.  For  facility  of  reference  it  will   be  convenient  if  I  briefly  recapitulate  the  principal 
oints  discussed,  and  conclusions  adopted  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

I.  It  is  first  shown  (paras.  6-15)  that  the  probable  sum  to  be  regarded  as  available 
for  Irrigation  Works  from  the  ordinary  annual  income  does  not  exceed  30  lakhs  for  all 
India,  and  that  50  lakhs  is  an  outside  sum. 

IL  That  the  sum  likely  to  be  required  for  a  proper  extension  of  this  class  of  works 
in  the  next  10  years  is  not  far  from  30  millions  (paras.  16-19);  and  that  a  loan  of 
about  20  miljions  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  works  witU  satisfactory  vigour. 

III.  That  to  contract  such  a  loan  for  this  purpose  would  not  bring  financial  discredit 
on  the  Government,  and  would  be  far  less  open  to  objection  financially  than  the  opera- 
tion of  giving  a  5  per  cent,  guarantee  on  70  millions  of  railway  capital  (paras.  20-25). 

IV.  The  necessity  for  specifically  limiting  a  loan  for  such  objects  is  shown,  and 
20  millions  proposed  as  the  sum  to  be  fixed  for  the  next  10  yeavs  (paras.  26-32). 

V.  The  special  precautions  necessary  in  raising  and  applying  such  a  loan  are  dis- 
cussed (paras.  33-37),  and  definite  regulations  suggested  for  the  purpose  (paras.  38-44>. 

VI.  The  extreme  importance  of  requiring  exact  accounts  of  income  and  outlay  of  all 
works  constructed  from  the  loan  is  affirmed  (paras.  45-49). 

VIL  The  necessity  for  the  separation  of  the  charge  for  water  from  that  of  land 
revenue  in  the  public  accounts  is  urged  (paras.  50-56). 

VIII.  The  Government  of  India  should  carefully  watch  the  Revenue  Accounts  of 
all  Irrigation  Works,  and  no  work  should  be  allowed  to  be  begun  which  does  not  pro- 
mise to  be  fairly  profitable  (para.  57). 

IX.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  carrying  out  works  as  proposed,  will  be  the  protec- 
tion of  the  whole  country  from  the  worst  consequences  of  famine  (paras.  68-60). 

X.  Works  to  be  originated  by  the  Local  Governmezrts  and  taken  up  by  degrees 
(paras.  61-63). 

XI.  Probable  requirements  for  works  costing  20  millions  in  respect  of  establish- 
ments discussed  (paras.  64-68) ;  and  probable  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  to  the 
present  total  strength  shown  to  be  necessary  and  practicable  (paras.  69,  70). 

XII.  Such  an  increase  would  be  quite  compatible  with  the  efficient  working  of  the 
present  system  of  administration  (paras.  71-74). 

XIII.  The  general  financial  result  of  such  works  stated  (para.  75). 

XIV.  Practical  measures  to  be  adopted  for  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  illustrated 
and  explained  (paras.  76-92). 

95.  The  discussion  on  the  various  subjects  which  have  been  under  consideration  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  has  then  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  State  cannot  attempt  to 
take  up  the*  construction  of  Irrigation  Works  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  without 
having  recourse  to  a  loan  to  supplement  the  funds  available  from  the  ordinary  revenues. 
I  have  indicated  the  sum,  the  expenditure  of  which  seems  to  be  necessary  for  satisfactory 
progress,  and  what  precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  proper  application  of  a  loan. 
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and  the  economical  construction  and  management  of  the  projected  works.  These  proposals 
constitute,  I  believe,  a  practical  scheme,  such  as  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  important  question,  however,  still  has  to  be  answered,  whether  having  in  view 
the  obligations  of  the  Government  to  the  country  to  provide  works  of  irrigation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  financial  risks  that  seem  inseparably  bound  up  with  State  operations,  on  the 
other,  the  conclusion  before  adopted,  chiefly  on  an  administrative  view  of  the  subject, 
shall  or  shall  not  be  confirmed. 

fi6.  To  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer  being  given  to  this  question,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
examine,  as  precisely  as  can  be  done,  the  liabilities  which  the  Government  would  incur  by 
the  adoption  of  the  policy,  an  outline  of  which  has  been  sketched  out.  And  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  point  out  that  the  figures  I  have  used  throughout  my 
argument  have  been  intended  to  represent  outside  sums.  For  the  reasons  already  explained, 
many  difficulties  and  delays  must  attend  the  commencement  of  such  a  system  of  engineer- 
ing works,  and  the  actual  expenditure  during  the  first  five  years  would  under  no  circum- 
stances be  likely  to  come  up  to  five  millions.  In  the  first  ten  years  a  total  outlay  of  15 
millions  would  be  a  large  sum.  At  this  rate,  for  the  first  five  years,  the  interest  charge 
might  average,  say  10  lakhs  yearly  with  a  maximum  of  20  lakhs ;  and  for  the  second  five 
years,  might  average  50  lakhs,  with  a  maximum  of  75  lakhs.  It  will,  I  think,  be  reason- 
able to  reckon  that,  under  a  system  such  as  lias  been  proposed,  the  revenues  from  Irrigation 
Works  in  actual  operation  will  in  these  intervals  have  so  far  increased  as  to  meet  the  need- 
ful increase  of  charge  on  account  of  additional  establishments,  &c.,  for  new  works,  so  that 
the  maximum  additional  chaise  at  the  end  of  ten  years  is  not  likely  to  exceed  75  lakhs. 

97.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  look  upon  this  as  constituting  any  real  financial  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place,  supposing  that  there  were  absolutely  no  increase  of  ordinary  revenue 
meantime,  or  that  the  increase  were  absorbed  by  other  increased  charges,  still  a  sensible 
portion  of  this  interest  charge  could  be  met  from  the  ordinary  public  works'  allotment,  on 
the  present  standard,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  misjht  be  made  to  bear  a  charge  of 
something  like  50  lakhs  yearly.  In  the  next  place,  if  it  were  really  necessary,  there  could 
be  no  more  reasonable  ground  for  temporary  additional  taxation  than  the  provision  of  funds 
for  such  works.  Lastly,  the  charge  for  interest,  so  far  as  necessary,  could  be  met  directly  from 
the  loan  without  the  smallest  objection.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  detail,  so  far  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government  is  concerned,  whether  the  interest  be  paid  from  one  nominal  fund 
or  another.  In  point  of  fact,  the  works  to  be  constructed,  will  actually  cost  not  only  the 
sums  directly  applied  to  them,  but  in  addition  the  interest  paid  on  that  sum  until  they 
become  reujunerative.  Supposing  any  individual  work  to  take  five  years  to  complete^  and 
five  years  more  to  elapse  before  it  produced  a  net  income  of  5  per  cent.,  the  interest  sunk 
might  approximately  be  reckoned  at  5  per  cent,  for  five  years,  or  25  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
outlay.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  less  than  this,  and  in  some  more,  but  the  above  hypo- 
thesis may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  average  result.  If  this  interest  be  met  from  the  revenues, 
year  by  year,  it  is  obviously  equivalent  to  a  direct  contribution  of  the  same  amount  being 
made  to  the  new  works  from  that  source ;  if  the  interest  falls  on  the  loan,  the  whole  charge 
appears  against  it.  In  either  case  the  cost  is  identical  and  the  only  essential  consideration  is, 
whether  the  works  when  constructed  are  really  worth  the  whole  sum  required  for  them.  Ex- 
actly the  same  thing  will  be  the  case  if  the  works  were  undertaken  by  a  company. 

98.  The  fiindamental  point,  therefore,  that  requires  such  careful  attention  is  not,  how 
shall  the  interest  of  an  Irrigation  Loan  of  15  or  20  millions  be  paid  for  the  next  10  or  15 
years,  but  will  the  works  in  the  end  be  really  remunerative,  allowing  for  the  sum  sunk  in 
interest  before  they  come  into  full  operation?  If  the  reply  to  this  last  question  is  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Government  need  have  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  whatever  money  is  neces- 
sary, and  at  once  entering  on  the  construction  of  the  works.  And  here  in  fact  is  the  point 
where  doubt  may  arise.  It  is  obvious  that  no  conclusion  can  be  come  to  either  way,  that 
is  not  more  or  less  founded  on  conjecture.  I  have  already  stated  my  own  belief  that,  with 
proper  caution,  the  works  to  be  carried  out  with  the  proposed  loan  might  certainly  be 
made  directly  remunerative,  though  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  insure  this.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  risk  of  disappointment  in  such  operations,  but  what  evidence  we 
have  is  much  in  favour  of  Irrigation  Works  properly  designed,  executed,  and  managed, 
proving  highly  remunerative  as  an  investment  of  capital. 

99.  For  these  reasons,  I  consider  that  whatever  be  the  eventual  amount  which  the  Govern- 
ment might  determine  to  raise  by  loan  for  Irrigation  Works,  the  only  considerations,  so  to 
speak,  of  real  moment,  are  that  the  projects  taken  up  shall  be  sound,  and  that  the  works 
when  brought  into  operation  shall  be  made  remunerative.  It  will  be  impossible  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  this  last-mentioned  condition,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  management  of  an  irrigation  department  should  be  worked,  just  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  between  income  and  expenditure  is  of  primary  importance 
for  a  proper  administration  of  the  finances. 

100.  The  limitation  of  the  sums  to  be  raised  by  loan,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  rendered  desir- 
able, not  so  much  on  any  considerations  of  finance  properly  so  called ;  but  because  by  such 
a  restriction  of  the  funds  greater  care  will  be  enforced  in  their  application,  and  closer  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  to  economy  in  administration. 

101.  Lastly,  in  weighing  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  on  the  Government  to  provide 
Irrigation  Works  for  India,  we  not  only  have  to  regard  the  contingent  danger  of  financial 
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embarrassment  arising  from  the  works  proving  unremunerative,  but  likewise  the  serious 
administrative  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  handing  over  their  construction  to  private 

Eersnns  or  companies.  It  will  not  admit  of  dispute,  that  the  Government  must  either 
eartily  enter  the  field  on  its  own  account,  or  give  every  facility  to  private  capitalists  to 
carry  out  this  class  of  works-  The  final  question,  therefore,  becomes  this : — Are  the 
financial  risks  to  the  Government,  likely  to  arise  from  its  undertaking  Irrigation  Works  on  a 
sufficient  scale,  so  great  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  face  the  many  grave  difficulties  that  beset 
the  entrusting  their  construction  to  private  persons?  The  answer  seems  to  me  quite  easy, 
that  the  risk  would  be  almost  nominal,  and  that  the  objections  to  placing  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  hands  of  private  capitalists  for  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  are 
palpable,  and  have  never  been  met  Nor  in  reckoning  the  risk  of  failure  is  it  reasonable  to 
disregard  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  success.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  the 
British  Government  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  bound  to  do  for  the  people  of  India  by  all 
the  laws  of  good  government,  of  civilisation,  and  of  humanity,  it  is  to  take  all  practicable 
measures  to  secure  them  from  the  greatest  physical  calamity  to  which  mankind  is  liable — 
the  curse  of  famine  and  starvation.  That  a  remedy  almost  complete  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sufficient  extension  of  Irrigation  Works  is  the  general  belief  of  the  persons  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  such  matters,  and  in  that  belief  I  fully  participate.  If  some  financial  risk  has  to 
be  faced  for  such  an  object,  surely  the  arguments  for  so  doing  are  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
which  have  induced  the  Government  to  involve  itself  in  liabilities  probably  ten  times  as 
great  tor  the  purpose  of  introducing  railways  into  India.  And  should  some  actual  additional 
charge  have  to  be  met  for  a  few  years  to  secure  such  an  end,  there  is  no  object  on  which 
the  revenues  of  the  country  can  be  more  rig^hieously  spent  than  that  of  providing  the  agri- 
cultural population  with  a  permanent  protection  from  the  most  terrific  calamity  that  can  tall 
upon  them. 

(signed)         B,  Strachey,  Colonel,  b.e.. 
Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  PubHc  Works  Department. 
Calcutta, 
10  February  1865. 


Enclosure  No.  2  to  Public  Works  Despatch,  No.  29  of  1865. 

Minute  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of  India. 

I  QUITE  concur  in  the  force  and  validity  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  Colonel  Strachey's 
Minute  of  the  lOth  instant,  in  favour  of  the  State  undertaking  a  series  of  Irrigational  Works 
in  India.  I  have  always  advocated  such  measures.  It  appears  to  me  absolutely  incumbent 
on  the  State  either  executing  such  works,  or  allowing  private  companies  to  do  so;  while  I 
have  always  seen  very  grave  objections  to  the  latter  course. 

2.  If  we  are  to  have  canals,  we  must  raise  the  capital  required  for  such  works.  The 
revenues  of  the  State  are  utterly  unequal  to  afiPord  money  tor  such  projects;  while  there 
are  none  which  could  be  devised,  which  are  calculated  in  a  country  like  India  to  produce 
80  much  good  to  the  people,  while  they  give  security  to  the  present  canal  revenue,  and  add 
to  its  amount  without  increasing  the  weight  of  taxation  generally.  All  that  is  required  to 
insure  these  great  benefits  is  that  the  projects  be  judiciously  selected,  and  the  works  care- 
fully and  economically  constructed,  and  when  compleied,  that  such  rates  be  established  and 
enforced  as  will  repay  the  State  liberally,  while  they  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  land- 
holder and  cultivator.  Within  this  last  mentioned  limit  the  more  revenue  these  canals  and 
tanks  can  be  made  to  yield,  the  better  for  the  general  tax  paying  community.  To  this  end 
a  vigorous  and  effective  system  of  administration  for  such  works  must  be  created  and 
improved. 

3.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  only  add  that  I  agree  in  all  Colonel  Strachey's  details, 
and  would  at  once  again  address  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  important  subject  The 
capital  should,  doubtless,  be  raised  in  the  English  market  from  year  to  year.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  much  can  be  spared  out  of  the  annual  revenues  under  present  circumstances, 
but  what  we  can  spare  should  be  annually  forthcoming. 

4.  Under  such  a  system  as  has  been  sketched  by  Colonel  Strachey,  the  State  ought  to 
be  in  a  position,  witJiin  from  five  to  10  years  after  the  completion  of  any  work,  to  commence 
repaying  the  cost  of  construction. 

20  February  1865.  (signed)        John  Lawrence. 
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MORAL  AND   MATERIAL    PROaRBSS  OF   INDIA 

1864-6. 


India  Office, 
6  July  1866. 


Mr.  H.  Waterfreld  to  the  Earl  de  Grey  and  Bipon. 

My  Lord,  India  Office,  4  July  1866. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  a  statement  which,  in  obedience  to  your  Lord- 
ship's instructions,  I  have  prepared  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  from  the 
detailed  reports*  of  the  several  Presidencies  and  districts  in  India,  recently  laid  •Benga 
before  both  Houses  in  accordance  with  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  53,  showing     Tinoet. 
the  moral  and  material  progress  which  has  been  made  by  that  country  during  Pmuab. 

4l«^  «r^A«.  1  Q/i>i    R  Central  ProTinoti. 

the  year  1864-6.  Hyderabad  Asagnwl 

Districts. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  an  endeavour  has  been  made,  in  this  p^^i^?.™**^ 
manner,  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  the  events   of  chief  interest  in  the  ^J^^'*"®™^**' 
various  branches  of  the  administration,  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  describ-  ^J|?*£L,ii^tioii. 
ing  at  some  length  the  circumstances,  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  have     ^    p'^fo^S*** 
affected,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  and  the     »^    ^^^^f^ 
efficiency  of  its  Government. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  Henry  Waterfield. 

&c.    &c.     &c. 
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MORAL  AND  MATERIAL  PROGRESS  OF  INDIA,  1864-65 


I.  Revenue. 

Bit  far  the  most  important  source  to  which  rulers  in  India  have,  in  all  ageg,  i.  Lajtp. 
looked  for  obtaining  their  income,  is  the  land,  the  revenue  from  vrhich,  in  the 
year  before  the  Mutiny,  furnished  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  receipts  of 
the  East  India  Company's  Treasury ;  and,  even  now,  when  the  necessities  of 
the  Indian  empire  have  rendered  it  compulsory  to  resort  more  largely  to  the 
aid  of  duties  levied  on  the  continually  increasing  trade  of  the  country,  no  leas 
a  sum  than  20,087,728  /.,  out  of  a  total  income  of  46,652,897  ?.,  is  derived  from 
the  land  revenue. 

In  his  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1831, 
Mr.  James  Mill,  the  well-known  author  of  the  *^  History  of  British  India,**  spoke 
very  strongly  of  the  advantage  accruing  to  the  coimtry  from  the  circumstance 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from  the  rent  of  land,  which 
had  always  been  considered  the  property  of  the  Government.  ^*  As  far  as  this 
source  goes,"  he  added,  ^'  the  people  of  the  country  remain  untaxed.  The  wants 
of  Government  are  supplied  without  any  drain  either  upon  the  produce  of  any 
man's  labour,  or  the  produce  of  any  man's  capital." 

The  right  of  the  State  in  the  soil  had  been  previously  maintained  by  the 
Government  of  Lord  Comwallis,  which,  in  the  preamble  to  Regulation  XIX.  of 
1793,  stated  that,  by  the  ancient  law  of  the  country,  the  ruling  power  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  every  acre  of  land,  either  in  money  or 
kind,  according  to  local  custom,  unless  it  transfers  its  right  thereto  for  a  term 
or  in  perpetuity,  or  limits  the  public  demand  upon  the  whole  of  the  land  be- 
longing to  an  individual,  leaving  him  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  that  limit  and  the  full  value  of  the  produce  which  the  land  may 
yield. 

The  proportion  which  the  assessment  bears  to  the  full  value  of  the  land  Revenue  Sjrstem. 
iwries  in  the  several  provinces  and  districts.  Under  the  Native  system,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  gross  produce  was  taken ;  the  British  system  deals  with  the 
surplus  or  net  produce  which  the  State  may  yield  aft^  deducting  the  expenses 
of  cultiyation,  and  the  directions  to  the  revenue  settlement  officers  provide  that 
at  least  one-third  of  this  net  produce  shall  always  be  left  to  the  cultivator  as  his 
profit. 

In  Bengal  a  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1793, 
with  the  zemindars  or  principal  landowners,  who  pay  direct  to  the  Government  a 
sum  probably  somewhat  exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  wfiich  they  receive 
as  rent ;  by  this  measure,  the  Government  was  debarred  from  aay  further  direct 
participation  in  the  agricultural  improvement  of  t::e  country. 

In  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  a  general  settlement  of  the  revenue  wa& 
completed  about  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
eacii  village  for  a  period  of  3U  years,  and  a  similar  course  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Punjab ;  it  is  estimated  that,  in  this  case,  the  assessment  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  yearly  value  (that  is,  the  surplus  after  deducting  expenses  of  cui- 
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tivation,  profits  of  stocky  and  wages  of  labour),  and,  in  the  revised  settlements 
which  are  now  being  made,  it  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  yearly  value. 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  there  are  three  diflPerent  revenue  systems.  The 
zemindary  tenure  exists  in  a  few  districts,  but  principally  in  the  Northern 
Circars  ;  the  proprietors,  of  whom  some  possess  old  ancestral  estates,  and  others 
were  created  landholders  in  1802,  hold  the  land  direct  from  the  Government,  on 
payment  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  ;  its  prominent  defects  are,  that  the  whole  of 
the  waste  lands  are  alienated  from  the  State,  and  form  part  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  proprietor,  to  whom  a  considerable  allowance  (estimated  at  from  15  to 
33  per  cent,  of  the  revenue)  is  also  made  for  expenses  of  management,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  landowner,  which  is  very  powerful,  owing  to  the  state  of 
dependence  in  which  all  classes  are  placed  under  him,  is  often  injuriously  exer- 
cised, particularly  in  matters  of  police.  In  the  village-renting  system,  the 
villagers  stand  in  the  position  of  the  zemindar,  and  hold  the  land  jointly  from 
the  Government,  allotting  the  different  portions  for  cultivation  among  them- 
selves ;  it  involves  the  serious  defect  of  joint  responsibility,  and  the  want  of 
clearly  defined  individual  property  in  the  land.  Under  the  ryotwar  system,  every 
registered  holder  of  land  is  recognized  as  its  proprietor,  and  pays  direct  to  the 
Government ;  he  can  sublet,  transfer^  sell,  or  mortgage  it :  he  cannot  be  ejected 
by  the  Government,  and,  so  long  as  he  pays  the  fixed  assessment,  he  has  the 
option  of  annually  increasing  or  diminishing  the  cultivation  on  his  holding,  or 
he  may  entirely  abandon  it.  In  unfavourable  seasons  remissions  of  assessment 
are  granted  for  loss  of  produce.  The  assessment  is  fixed  in  money,  and  does 
not  vary  from  year  to  year,  except  when  water  is  obtained  from  a  Uovemment 
source  of  irrigation,  nor  is  any  addition  made  to  the  rent  for  improvements 
effected  at  the  ryot's  own  expense  ;  he  has,  therefore,  all  the  benefit  of  a  per- 
petual lease  without  its  responsibilities,  as  he  can  at  any  time  throw  up  hiB 
lands,  but  cannot  be  ejected  so  long  as  he  pays  his  dues,  and  he  receives  assist- 
ance in  difficult  seasons.  The  original  assessment  was  unfortunately  fixed  too 
high,  but  the  reductions  and  re-assessments  made  of  late  years  are  materially 
improving  the  position  of  the  cultivators.  An  annual  settlement  is  made,  not 
to  re-assess  the  land,  but  to  determine  upon  how  much  of  his  holding  the  ryot 
shall  pay ;  when  no  change  occurs  in  a  holding,  the  ryot  is  not  affected  by  the 
annual  settlement,  and  is  not  required  to  attend  it.  The  ryotwar  system  may 
be  said  essentially  to  prevail  throughout  the  Presidency,  as  the  zemindar  and 
village  renter  equally  deal  with  their  tenants  on  this  principle. 

In  Bombay,  the  revenue  management  is,  generally  speaking,  ryotwar ;  that 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  occupants  of  Government  lands  settle  for  their  land  revenue, 
or  rent,  with  the  Government  officers  direct,  and  not  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  middleman.  Instances,  however,  occasionally  occur,  in  which  the 
Government  revenues  of  entire  villages  are  settled  for  by  individual  superior 
holders,  under  various  denominations,  or  by  a  co-partnership  of  superior  holders. 
The  survey  and  assessment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  has  been  almost  com- 
pleted on  a  system  introduced  and  carefully  elaborated  about  20  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Goldsmid  and  Captain  (now  Sir  Geoi^e)  Wingate.  The  whole  country  is 
surveyed  and  mapped,  and  the  fields  distinguished  by  permanent  boundary 
marks  which  it  is  penal  to  remove ;  the  soil  of  each  field  is  classed  according 
to  its  intrinsic  qualities  and  to  the  climate ;  and  the  rate  of  assessment  to  be 
paid  on  fields  of  each  class  in  each  sub-division  of  a  district  is  fixed  on  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  crops  they  are  capable  of  producing,  as  affected 
by  the  proximity  to  market  towns,  roads,  canals,  railways,  and  similar  external 
incidents,  but  not  by  improvements  made  by  the  ryot  himself.  This  rate  was 
probably  about  one-half  of  the  yearly  value  of  the  laiid,  when  fixed ;  but,  owing 
to  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  it  is  not  more  than  from  a  fourth 
to  an  eighth  in  the  districts  which  have  not  been  settled  quite  recently.  The 
measurement  and  classification  of  the  soil  are  made  once  for  all ;  but  the  rate  of 
assessment  is  open  to  revision  at  the  end  of  every  30  years,  in  order  that  the 
ryot,  on  the  one  hand,  may  have  the  certainty  of  the  long  period  as  an  induce- 
ment to  lay  out  capital,  and  the  State,  on  the  other,  may  secure  that  participation 
in  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  general  progress  of  society  to  which  its 
joint  proprietorship  in  the  land  entitles  it.  In  the  30  years'  revision,  moreover, 
only  pubUc  improvements  and  a  general  change  of  prices,  but  not  improvements 
effected  by  the  ryots  themselves,  will  be  considered  as  grounds  for  enhancing 
the  assessment.     The  ryot's  tenure  is  permanent,  provided  that  he  pays  the 
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assessment ;  but  he  has  the  option  of  surrendering  one  or  more  of  his  fields,  or 
the  whole,  and  also  of  taking  up  additional  fields  which  may  be  vacant,  at  the 
close  of  any  given  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  collector  frames  his  demand  or  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  land  revenue  which  the  district  may  be  expected  to  yield, 
if  all  goes  well,  the  demand  being  based  on  the  fixed  assessment,  or,  in  Madras, 
on  the  statements  of  the  proprietors  as  to  the  land  which  they  intend  to  cul- 
tivate. If  the  full  sum  assessed  is  not  realized,  the  difference  is  set  off  as  a 
remission,  whether  this  arises  from  the  necessity  to  reduce  the  demand  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  the  cultivator  to  pay,  or  simply  firom  the  fact  that 
he  has  left  uncultivated  some  part  of  the  ground  which  had  been  expected  to 
be  tilled,  and  therefore  that  the  assessment  is  not,  under  the  rules,  claimable  on 
account  of  that  land. 

The  important  questions  of  the  expediency  of  settling  in  perpetuity  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  by  landholders,  of  permitting 
this  revenue  to  be  redeemed  for  ever  by  the  payment  of  a  capital  sum  of  money, 
and  of  selling  the  fee  simple  of  waste  lands  not  under  assessment,  have  been 
within  the  last  few  years  fidly  considered  by  the  Government  of  India. 

The  expediency  of  allowing  owners  of  land  to  redeem  the  revenue  was  advo*  Redempaon  of  the 
cated  as  lilceiy  to  promote  the  settlement  of  European  colonists ;  but  experience  ^^^  mvenue. 
has  shown  that  advantage  is  very  rarely  taken  of  the  power  which  already 
exists  in  certain  cases  to  redeem  the  rent  by  a  quit  payment ;  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  such  a  permission  would  be  acted  upon  to  any  great  extent,  while  the  rate 
of  interest  afforded  by  an  investment  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  assessment  is 
so  far  below  that  obtained  in  ordinary  transactions  as  is  at  present  the  case 
in  India. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  object  which  it  is  really  sought  to  attain,  is 
not  so  much  the  exemption  from  all  land  tax  in  future  by  the  payment  of  a 
capital  sum  at  the  present  time,  as  the  security  that  the  tax  will  not  be  increased, 
and  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  land  can  be  obtained  are  fixed,  and  not 
liable  to  alteration  hereafter. 

A  permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  is  not  open  to  the  serious  objec-  Permanent  Settle- 
tion  which  exists  to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  that  to  capitalize  the  income  ^^^^ 
which  the  State  receives  from  the  land  would  deprive  it  in  future  years  of  a 
source  of  revenue  on  which  it  can  in  all  circumstances  confidently  rely,  and 
than  which  none  is  more  easily  collected  or  more  willingly  paid. 

The  land  revenue  of  India,  as  of  all  eastern  countries,  being  regarded  less  as 
a  tax  on  the  landowners  than  as  the  result  of  a  joint  proprietorship  in  the  soil, 
under  which  the  produce  is  divided,  in  unequal  and  generally  undefined  pro- 
portions, between  the  ostensible  proprietors  and  the  State,  it  is  a  matter  of 
justice  and  of  security  for  the  landowner  that  the  respective  shares  should, 
at  a  given  period,  or  for  specified  terms,  be  strictly  defined  and  limited.  The 
right  which  the  Government  possesses  to  participate  in  the  advantages  which 
accrue  from  the  general  progress  of  society  has  hitherto  been  recognized  by 
periodical  adjustments  of  the  share  which  belongs  to  the  State,  or  rather  of 
its  value  in  money. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  advocates  of  a  permanent  settlement  that  a  genera) 
feeling  of  contentment  would  be  diffused  among  the  landholders,  who  would 
become  attached  to  the  Government  by  the  strongest  ties  of  personal  interest ; 
and  that,  sufficient  inducement  being  thereby  afforded  to  them  to  lay  out  capital 
on  the  land,  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be  so  much  increased  as  to  enable 
it  to  bear,  by  means  of  indirect  taxes,  any  additional  charge  which  might  fall 
upon  the  Government  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  expense  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Entertaining  no  doubt  of  the  political  advantages  which  would  attend  a  per- 
manent settlement,  and  considering  it  most  desirable  that  facilities  should  be 
given  for  the  gradual  growth  of  a  middle  class  connected  with  the  land,  without 
dispossessing  the  present  proprietors  and  occupiers.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
recently  decided  to  sanction  the  redemption  of  the  revenue  only  in  cases  where 
lands  are  required  for  dwelling  houses,  factories,  gardens,  plantations,  and 
similar  purposes,  but  to  authorise  a  permanent  settlement  being  effected 
throughout  India  at  the  present  or  revised  rates,  in  all  districts  or  parts  of  dis- 
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tricts  in  which  no  considerable  increase  can  be  expected  in  the  land  revenue, 
and  where  its  equitable  apportionment  has  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  satis* 
factorily  ascertained. 

In  proceeding  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  it  was  decided  that,  where 
agriculture  is  backward,  population  scanty,  and  rent  not  fully  developed, 
permanency  of  settlement  must  be  refused ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  estates  are  so  fairly  cultivated,  and  their  resources  so  fiilly  developed,  as  to 
warrant  tht*  introduction  of  a  permanent  settlement  at  the  existing  rates,  it 
may  at  once  be  granted. 

There  are,  however,  many  districts  which  comprise  a  large  number  of  estates 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  justify  a  permanent  assessment,  wiiile  the  resources 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  are  so  imperfectly  developed,  that  a 
settlement  could  nut  be  effected  on  its  present  assets,  without  entailing  a 
prospective  loss  to  the  State.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  plans 
suggested  as  suitable  for  adoption  in  this  class  of  districts.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  authorized  an  immediate  settlement,  in  perpetuity,  after  revision, 
for  all  estates  in  which  the  actual  cultivation  amounts  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
cultivable  area. 

Estates  of*  which  the  resources  are  so  undeveloped  that  they  are  unfitted  for 
a  settlement  in  perpetuity,  will  be  assessed  for  a  term,  the  duration  of  which  it 
may  probably  be  deemed  expedient  to  limit  to  15  or  20  years,  but  which  at 
any  rate  must  not  exceed  30  ;  and  no  pledge  will  be  given  to  the  proprietors 
as  to  the  course  which  the  Govern  luent  of  the  day  may  think  proper  to  adopt 
at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

1  he  right  of  the  Government  to  a  share  of  the  produce  of  mines  will  be 
reserved,  when  the  permanent  settlement  is  carried  into  effect. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  just  claims  of  the  8tate  to  a  portion  of  the 
advantage  which  the  owners  of  estates  may  derive  from  the  application  of  canal 
water,  it  was  directed  that,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Settle- 
ment and  Irrigation  Departments,  the  assets  of  an  estate  would,  on  canal  irriga- 
tion being  carried  to  the  full  extent  at  present  contemplated,  exceed  the 
existing  assets  in  a  greater  proportion  than  20  per  cent.,  the  assessment  should 
be  settled  on  the  present  value,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  30  years,  as  in  the 
.      case  of  other  estates  in  which  the  cultivation  is  not  fully  developed. 

Sale  of  Waste  In  October  1861,  a  Resolution  was  published  by  the  Governor  General  in 

^-^^^-  Council,  prescribing  certain  rules  under  which  the  sale  of  waste  lands,  in  lots 

not  exceeding  3,000  acres  each,  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  over  the  whole  of 
India,  when  application  should  be  made  to  tiie  Government  for  the  grant  of 
any  such  tract.  In  two  points  of  importance  those  rules  were  altered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  who  gave  directions  that  the  survey  of  the  land  should 
always  precede  the  sale,  and  that,  instead  of  a  uniform  price  being  fixed  of  5  6*. 
an  acre  for  uncleared  land  and  10  ^.  an  acre  for  ground  already  freed  from 
jungle,  the  allotments  being  advertised  for  sale  by  auction  only  in  the  case  of 
more  than  one  person  applying  for  the  same  spot,  the  course  should  be 
invariably  followed  of  putting  up  the  lands  to  auction,  at  a  minimum  upset 
price,  and  of  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Passing  from  these  general  questions  relating  to  the  land  revenue,  an 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  each  pro- 
vince during  the  year  1864-65. 

Bengal.  In  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal,  the  demand  of  the  Government  amounted* 

to  about  12,000/.  more  than  had  been  demanded  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  damages  sustained  in  the  district  of  Midnapore^ 
from  the  cychme  of  October  l»64,  it  was  found  necessary  to  vest  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Division  with  large  discretionary  powers  to  postpone  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  instalments,  so  as  to  give  the  landholders  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  their  position,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  sum  collected 
within  the  year,  namely,  3,803,155 /.,  exhibits  a  falling  off  to  the  extent  of 
241,086  /.  as  compared  with  1863-64,  the  outstanding  balances  to  be  recovered 
in  the  following  year  being,  of  course,  increased  to  a  corresponding:  amount. 

In  1869,  an  Act  (No.  X.)  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India,  amending 
the  law  relative  to  the  rights  of  cultivators  regarding  the  occupancy  of  land, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  arrears  of  rent ;  and  tins  Act  was  supplemented  in  1862 
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by  another  (No.  VI  )  passed  by  the  Bengal  Council.  Suits  arising  under  these 
Acts,  between  the  landholders  and  their  tenants,  are  disposed  of  by  the  Col- 
lector or  revenue  officer,  subject,  except  in  minor  cases,  to  an  appeal  to  tlie 
Judge  of  the  District,  or  to  the  High  Court.  The  total  number  of  such  suits 
instituted  in  1864  65  was  125,854,  whereas,  in  1863-64,  they  amounted  to 
133,819.  On  the  other  hand,  the  execution  of  decrees  has  been  much  more 
prompt,  for,  with  nearly  8,000  suits  less,  65,207  decrees  were  executed,  as 
compared  with  54,619  in  the  preceding  year,  and  nearly  3,000  cases  less  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  in  1863-64. 

Formerly,  in  the  event  of  a  landholder  in  Bengal  failing  to  pay  the  revenue 
to  the  Government,  the  estate  was  advertised  to  be  sold  by  auction,  but  he  was 
allowed,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  day  of  sale,  to  pay  the  arrears  and  stop  all 
further  proceedings.  As,  however,  it  was  found  that  advantage  was  taken  of 
this  state  of  the  law  by  the  landholders,  who  delayed  the  payment  of  their 
revenue  to  the  last  moment,  and  permitted  their  estates  to  be  advertised  for 
sale,  secure  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  auction,  they  could  pay  the  money  and 
retain  possession  of  their  property,  it  was,  in  1845,  enacted  that  a  day  should 
be  fixed  as  the  latest  on  which  the  arrears  of  revenue  would  be  received,  and 
that,  if  payment  had  not  then  been  made,  the  estate  should  invariably  be  sold 
by  public  auction  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  law  was  materially  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  land  advertised  for  sale. 

Jn  1859  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  further  Act,  in  order  to  enable 
sharers  in  estate?,  absentee  landholders,  and  under-tenants,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  injury  by  the  failure  of  their  partn-rs,  agents,  or  landlords,  to  pay 
the  revenue  at  the  prescribed  time;  and,  daring  the  year  1864-65,  2,291 
applications  to  benefit  by  this  privilege  were  tendered. 

It  was  det'  rrairied  in  1859  to  sell  the  proprietary  rights  of  all  the  estate^  in 
Bengal  which  are  under  the  manageiuent  of  the  Government,  the  object  of  the 
measure  being,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  a  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of 
the  State,  and,  secondly,  to  reliev  e  public  officers  from  the  business  of  manag- 
ing the  estates.  The  amount  received  on  this  account  in  1864-65  was 
63,5/8  /. ;  but  of  this  sum  more  than  half,  namely,  38,100  /.,  must  be  deducted 
on  account  of  an  estate  in  the  Backergunge  Sunderbunds,  the  sale  of  which 
has  since  been  cancelled  on  the  solicitation  of  the  purchaser.  There  remain 
for  sale  1,755  whole  estates  and  19  shares,  which  are  expected  to  fetch,  when 
sold,  about  605,000  /  The  most  valuable  estates  have  been  disposed  of  already ; 
and  tho>e  left  are  not  likely  to  produce  iuore  than  six  or  seven  years*  purchase 
of  the  annual  revenue  assessed  upon  them. 

Under  the  rules  for  the  lease  and  sale  of  waste  lands,  263  lots  were  sold  and 
81  leased  during  the  year  1864-65.  The  entire  number  of  grants  made,  up  to 
the  30tii  of  April  1865,  was  518,  and  the  sum  alre^y  realised  40,713/., 
leaving  220,934  I.  to  be  paid  by  instalments  hereafter.  At  the  same  date  334 
lots   liad  been  leased,   the  eventual  maximum  revenue  of  which    would  be 

13,33//. 

On  the  great  demand  for  waste  lands  arising,  in  1863,  under  the  new  rules, 
it  was  foimd  that  the  rule  requiring  the  survey  and  demarcation  of  waste  lands 
as  imperative  preUminaries  to  their  sale,  would  check  all  sales  for  a  long  time, 
and  impede  the  extension  ot*  tea-planting ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  decided  that 
the  preliminary  survey  should  for  the  present  be  dispensed  with  in  Assam, 
Cachar,  Sylhet,  and  Darjeelin^r,  and  that  applicants  should  be  only  required  to 
submit  a  rough  plan  of  ihe  lands  applied  for,  showing  the  direction  of  the 
boundaries,  the  length,  breadth,  and  area  of  the  lands,  and  any  existing  land- 
marks which  might  serve  to  identify  them,  and  that  they  should  receive  in 
return  a  provisional  title  deed  in  anticipation  of  survey,  after  entering  into  an 
agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  collector,  in  respect  both  of  the 
boundary  of  the  lands  and  the  final  adjustment  of  the  purchase  money,  holding 
the  grant,  in  the  meantime,  hypothecated  for  the  amount.  This  concession 
has  now  been  extended  to  the  hill  tracts  and  other  portions  of  Chittagong, 
with  a  view  to  remove  every  impediment  to  the  extension  of  tea-planting  in 
that  district. 

An  objection  was  raised  by  the  Landholders'  and  Commercial  Association  of 
Bengal,  with  reference  to  certain  grants  applied  for  in  Cachar,  to  the  condition 
that  the  applicant  should  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  collector  in  respect  of 
the  boundary  of  the  lands  allotted  to  him ;  aad  it  was  stated  that  such  an 
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agreement  rendered  the  ultimate  area  and  boundaries  of  the  grant  so  uncertain 
that  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  it,  either  in  the  way  of  sale  or  as  security 
for  a  loan.  In  reply,  it  was  explained  to  the  Association,  that  without  such 
a  stipulation  the  Government  could  not  accord  the  privilege  of  possession  in 
anticipation  of  survey,  and  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  consideration 
of  each  applicant  whether  it  was  the  more  advantageous  for  him  to  wait 
until  the  survey  should  be  completed,  or  to  take  possession  of  his  grant 
with  the  uncertainty  involved  in  the  provisional  title-deed.  It  was  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  latter  alternative  would  probably  commend  itself  to  those  who 
were  taking  up  land,  bond  Jide^  for  cultivation,  it  would  very  likely  be  better 
for  those  who  obtain  lands  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  them  at  a  profit, 
to  await  the  completion  of  the  survey.  To  show  the  necessity  of  the  condition, 
it  was  explaitied  that  two  cases  had  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Government 
where  grants,  of  which  the  estimated  area,  as  applied  for,  was  200  and  1,936 
acres,  were  found  on  survey  to  contain  1,500  and  15,000  acres  respectively;  so 
that  it  obviously  was  necessary  that  the  Government  should  have  some  security 
that,  in  complying  with  an  application  for  a  few  hundred  acres,  it  was  not  in 
fact  alienating  its  rights  in  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  possibly,  at  the  same 
time,  infringing  the  rights  of  neighbouring  holders. 

In  order  to  encourage  applications  for  the  grant  of  land  in  the  Sunderbunds 
and  Chiltagong,  it  was  determined  so  far  to  modify  the  new  rules  as  to  allow  to 
the  applicants,  in  all  cases  in  which,  after  due  advertisement,  there  was  no 
competition,  the  option  of  taking  the  land  under  the  new  rules,  or,  as  under 
the  old  rules,  without  payment,  but  subject  to  the  former  conditions  as  to 
clearance,  and  after  a  certain  rent-free  period,  to  a  gradually  increasing  assess- 
ment, up  to  a  maximum  of  9^.  per  acre,  redeemable  at  any  time  at  the  option 
of  the  holder. 

A  project  for  the  clearance  and  cultivation  of  the  unappropriated  waste 
lands  of  the  Sunderbunds  by  joint  stock  agency  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  F.  Schiller  and  others.  To  give  all  due  encouragement  to  the  scheme,  the 
Government  of  India  consented  to  waive  the  rules,  so  far  as  to  sell  by  auction 
in  one  lot  the  Sunderbund  lands  in  the  24  Pergunnahs,  comprising  more  than 
a  million  of  acres,  at  an  upset  price  of  5^.  an  acre.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate 
misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of  the  Supreme  Government,  the  prospectus 
of  the  Company  was  issued  with  an  announcement  that  the  Sunderbund  lands 
in  Jessore  would  also  be  disposed  of  by  a  similar  sale  in  a  single  block.  The 
mistake  was  at  once  corrected,  but  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  for  the 
time.  Mr.  Schiller  subsequently  applied  for  the  grant  of  certain  lots  of  land 
in  the  Sunderbunds,  containing  together  about  50,000  acres ;  and  the  rules 
were  relaxed  in  his  favour,  in  order  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  advertised  and  put 
up  for  sale  in  one  block. 

North- Western  In   the  North- Western  Provinces  the  average  rainfall  during  1864-65  was 

Provinces.  39-3  inches,  and  the  season  was  generally  favourable.     The  demand  on  account 

of  the  land  tax  was  about  1,300/.  less  than  in  1863-64;  this  small  decrease  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  grant  of  jageers  to  Rajahs  Sheoraj  Sing  and  Jeswunt 
Rao,  and  to  the  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  railway.  The  amount  collected 
within  the  year  was  4,035,374  /.,  or  9864  per  cent,  of  the  demand ;  and  the 
outstanding  balances  have  been  reduced  from  nearly  500,000/.  to  about 
332,600/.  The  number  of  processes  issued  against  defaulters,  105,942,  was  rather 
less  than  in  the  previous  year ;  and  in  only  35  cases  was  it  found  necessary  to 
resort  to  sales,  sequestrations,  or  similar  legal  measures,  on  account  of  inability 
to  pay  the  land  tax,  a  fact  which,  coupled  with  the  very  large  per-centage  of 
collections,  shows  conclusively  the  lightness  of  the  Government  demand. 

The  number  of  suits  between  landlord  and  tenant  instituted  under  Act  X.  of 
1859  and  XIV.  of  1863,  has  increased  from  45,350  in  1863-64  to  54,409  in 
1864-65.  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  people  by 
the  courts  of  the  Native  revenue  officers,  which  continue  to  be  popular. 

In  Ajmere  and  Mhairwarra  the  demand  for  land  revenue  was  38,490  /.,  of 
which  all  but  143  /.  was  realized.  The  fall  of  rain  was  scanty ;  but,  the  neces- 
sary repairs  to  tanks  and  other  irrigation  works  having  been  completed  before 
the  rains  set  in,  the  crops  were  generally  good.  Prices,  however,  remained 
high,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  prevailing  in  neighbouring  districts. 

Some  complicated  claims  to  proprietary  right  have  been  adjusted  in  Seha- 
runpore  ;  and  the  assessments  m  this  district,  as  well  as  in  Mozuffumuggur  and 
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Boolundshuhur,  are  being  revised  and  adapted  to  a  settlement  in  perpetuity. 
Measures  are  also  in  progress  for  a  settlement  in  Bijnour,  Budaon,  Furrueka- 
bad,  £tah,  Jbansi,  Jaloun,  LuUutpore,  and  Goruckpore.  In  Meerut  the  village 
measurements  are  nearly  finished,  and  data  are  being  collected  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  assessment  rates.  The  Gurhwal  settlement  has  been  completed,  and  the 
result  is  to  raise  the  assessment  from  6,818/.  to  9,562  2.  In  Kuroaon  the 
measurements  are  being  made,  and  in  Bareilly  and  Azimghur  operations  are 
about  to  commence.  Rather  more  than  130,000/.  has  been  spent  on  the  set- 
tlements already,  and  it  is  calculated  that  about  230,000  /.  more  will  be  required 
to  complete  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  the  crops  in  Oude  were  generally  excellent,  owing  to  Oude 
the  abundant  rainfall  of  1863;  but  the  rains   of  1864  were  perhaps  the  most 
unfavourable  ever  known  in  Oude,  setting  in  very  late,  and  breaking  up  very 
early,  just  when  there  was  the  most  pressing  need  for  water  to  admit  of  the 
transplanting  of  the  rice. 

The  autumn  crops  were,  consequently,  extremely  light,  and  rice  was  an 
almost  total  failure  everywhere,  particularly  in  Sultanpore  and  the  Trans-Gogra 
districts.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  of  a  total 
demand  of  1,040,366/.  for  land  revenue,  all  except  8,739/.  was  paid  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  only  130/.  proved  irrecoverable.  The  eastern  dis- 
tricts suffered  most  from  the  drought ;  but  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce 
rose  greatly,  and  this  made  up  to  some  extent  for  the  partial  failure  of  the 
autumnal  crops,  and  assisted  landholders  in  meeting  their  engagements. 

On  the  annexation  of  Oude,  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, in  February  1856,  that  a  summary  settlement  should  be  made  with 
existing  occupants  for  three  years,  and  that  the  question  of  determining  pro- 
jirietary  rights  should  be  held  in  abeyance.  This  settlement  was  carried  out 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  model  of  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  North- 
western Provinces ;  and  it  was  feared  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  agricultural  classes,  the  revenue  officers  in 
Oude  might,  in  some  instances,  have  ignored  the  rights  which  had  been  acquired 
by  the  great  landed  proprietors. 

Accordingly,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  country  which  followed  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  Oude,  directions  were  issued  for  the  restoration 
of  those  ancient  rights,  as  well  as  for  the  encouragement,  by  liberal  remis- 
sions or  advances,  of  agricultural  operations  throughout  the  country.  Care 
was,  at  the  same  time,  taken  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  under-proprietors ; 
and  it  was  ordered  that,  when  a  "Tegular  settlement  should  be  made,  the 
proportion  of  .the  revenue  payable  by  the  intermediate  or  subordinate 
holder  to  the  talookdar  should  be  fixed  after  careful  survey,  the  talookdars 
themselves  receiving  title-deeds  to  confirm  their  proprietary  rights,  subject 
to  certain  moderate  assessments  to  be  fixed  at  the  termination  of  the  three  years* 
summary  settlement. 

The  effect  of  the  revised  assessment,  which  is  being  carried  out  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is  apparent  in  the  increase  of  the  Government 
collections  of  revenue,  which  were  36,809  /.  in  excess  of  those  for  the  previous 
year  ;  and,  in  future,  the  increase  will  be  much  more  considerable. 

This  material  enhancement  of  the  demand  of  the  Government  has  not  unna- 
turally led,  in  some  cases,  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  for  increased 
rents,  which  is  ocassionally  contested  by  a  suit  for  exaction.  It  is,  however, 
expected  that,  when  the  Settlement  courts  have  disposed  of  the  claims  to  pro- 
prietary rights,  which  form  the  real,  if  not  the  ostensible,  ground  of  half  the 
suits  of  exaction  and  ouster,  the  number  of  such  suits  will  greatly  diminish. 

The  officers  of  Government  have  been  instructed  to  act,  as  lar  as  possible, 
rather  as  mediators  and  umpires  than  as  judges ;  many  claims  to  sub-settlement 
have  been  admitted,  which  vrill  considerably  mitigate  the  hardship  which  some 
of  the  village  proprietors  have  experienced  of  late  years ;  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner has  been  informed  that  the  Government  concur  in  his  opinion  that 
proprietary  rights  did  exist  under  the  Native  rulers,  and  were  recognised  by 
usage  and  social  law,  although  they  were  often  arbitrarily  invaded  and  usurped, 
and  therefore  that  the  holders  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  any  advantages 
which  may  be  developed  by  the  improved  system  of  administration  introduced 
by  the  British  Government. 
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Subsequently,  a  question  has  ariscii  whether  soaxie  alleged  ri^htsroft  &ccup»my^ 
OH; the  part  of  dasses  of  ryotB  did»or  didnot  exist  at  the  tlm^-of^the  aauexatioa; 
and  au  inquiry  into  the  matter  has  been  instituted,  in  order  that  the  cultivate^ 
may  not  be  deprived  of  any  privil^esi  ta  which  they  may  be  entitled;  bub 
Sfneoiftl  measnr^  have  been  t^en  to  guard  s^inst  the  commiasion  of  any  a^ 
which  might  lower  the^  position  of  the  talookdars  in  tha  eyest  of  the  cousitry. 

The  number  of  processes  issued  by  the  Government  agaiasi:  revenue  defauUecsr 
in  1864-65^  wasr  22, 114,  as  compared  with  16,308  in  1863-64;  the  inorease^  is. 
partly  attiributaU6.tathe<unfayouxable  character  of  the  season*  A&  usual,  therer 
were  no  farms  or  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Honorary  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  exercise 
revenue  as' well  as  judicial  powers, .  usually  limited  to  their  own  estates,  are 
most  carefully  watched;  and  the  general  result  seems  to  be,  tiiat  their  work  is^ 
done  very  creditably,  and  that  their  courts  are  popular. 

The  summary  suits  between  landlord  and  tenant  have  risen  in  number  from 
18,810,  to  23,387 ;  but  the  increase  is  principally  on  suits  for  rent,  which  was  to 
be  expected  in  a  bad  season.  The  coiKlition  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  rapidly 
improving ;  fresh  lands  are  being  constantly  brought  under  cultivation ;  and^ 
sugar^  to  whifch  the  soil  of  Oude  is  peculiarly  adapted,  is  being  extensively 
introduced. 

Some  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  law  on  the  cases  of  talookdanr 
who  hold  a  mortgage  of  villages-,  in  respect  of  which  no  reservation  was  made 
of  the  right  of  the  original  proprietors  to  claim  redemption.  The  matter  has, 
however,  been  happily  set  at  rest  by  the  just  conduct  of  the  talookdars  them- 
selves, nearly  all. of  whom  have  signed  an  agreement  not  to  plead;  their  grants 
in  bar  of  claims  to  redeciii  mortgages. 

The  management  of  the  estates  of  minors  is  very  creditable  to  the  district 
offibers,  by  whom  great  exertions  are  made  to  pay  off  debts  and  effect  improve- ^ 
ments,  as  well  as  to  make  favourable  investments  of  the  surplus  funds  when  any 
are  available.  The  estate  of  Muhewa,  paying  4,600 1.  per  annum  to  the  Go- 
vernment, came  under  the  Court  of  Wards  in  1864-65;  and  a  considerable 
estate-  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  22,500  /.,  for  the  young  R^jah  of  Mah- 
moodabad. 

^""^i"^'  Oude  was  not  the  only  province  which  telt  the  effect  of  the  irregular  rainfall 

in  1864-65.     In  the  Punjab  much  less  than  the*  usual  quantity  fell  during  the 
rainy  season,,  and  scarcely  any  in  the  autumn,  while  a  more  than  ordinarily 
heavy  fall  took  place  in  the  spring*     The  result  was,  that  the  yield  of  both, 
harvests  was  below  the  average,  but  this  was  made  up  to  the  agriculturists  by  the 
high  prices  which  their  products  commanded ;  for,  although  traders  sustained  a 
serious  loss  from  the  great  fall  which  took  place  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  graiiv 
it  did  not  occur  till  most  of  the  landholders  had  disposed  of  their  produce  at  a 
large  profit.     A  considerable,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  excessive,  amount, 
of  grain  was  exported  to  Sind  from  the  Punjab ;  and,  while  the  demand  lasted, 
high  prices  were  obtained  in  the  districts  which  had  the  command  of  river 
communication  with  Sind,  and  this  influenced,  indirectly,  the  price  of  grain  in. 
other  districts  also. 

The  receipts  from  land  revenue  in  1864^65,  which  amounted  to  1,894,188/*,. 
showed  an  apparent  diminutioa  from  that,  of  1863^64;  but  the  latter  waa  unduly 
sw;elled  by  the  proceeds  of  the  oonfisoated  district  of  BuUubghur,  which  had  fov 
some  years  been  held  in  deposk,  and  were  then  brought  to  account.  The  ve^ 
crease,  as  compared  with  the  year  1862-63,. is  2d^8ft /.,  which  is  the  more*  satiar 
factory,  as  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  augmentation  of  the  mjsodlaneoft^  reveniie 
derived  from  the  knd*  The  assessment  of  laad  tax,  on  the  oth^r  h.and,  has- 
steadily  decreased,  owing  to  two  caufies ;  considerable  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  Governmsent  demand,  in  tracts  affected  by  famine  and  inundal^ion^ 
such,  as  Delhi,  Gooi^on,.  Dera:  Ismail  Khant^  and  Bunnoo,  where  miiah  damage 
haa  been  caused  by  river  action  or  by  the  flooding  of  lakes ;  and,  in  districts.* 
which, .  like  Hissar  and  Jheluitt,  have  undfirgMUs  revtsioni  of  settiement,  t\^ 
demand  has  been  reduced  to  oaae-half  <^  the  neb  prodai«e,  instrad  of  tw^.-thirds 
as  tfocmerly . 

In. corroboration  o£  the  teatimomj  whiob  isireoei^rod  front. every  quMtor  of  the. 
Pti«}ab.afi;to  the  mod^ation.  of  the  laifei.  tas,..it  ist sajtfe&ctopy;  to  find  that'  tfa^ 
sum  collected  within  the  year  amounted  to  99  per  cent,  of  tbe;deiaBaid« 
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In  the  distdct  of  Dera  Ghazee  Khan,  a  r^K^issioa  of  revenue  to  thetextent  of 
2)487  I*  was  eutiforised,  in  consideration  of  the  people  assisting,  by  theh^oisn 
labour,  to  clear  out  the  inundation  canals ;  and  as,  under  the  idd  system,  a 
lai^er  outlay  would  have  been  incurred  for  paid  labourers,  there  is  no  actual 
los8to:tlie  Starte.  With  this  exoepticai,  tiiie  irreooveorabJe  bakqces  areinmm* 
»derable,  and  are  «ttributable  afaaiast  antrrely  -to  inmdations  in  the  Delhi, 
Hissar,and  Derajat  divisions. 

The  number  of  regular  revenue  suits  between  landlords  land  tenants  fell  ircnn 
82,065  dn  18»2-631;o  80,977  >in  1684 -i65  ;  their  total  value  wttounted  to  a)^e*OX, 
and  the! average  of  coals  was  9  per  jceirt.,  or  2  per  cent,  less  than  in  the;prevkM» 
year.  The  summary  suits  also  shovved  a  diminution  from  12/162  to  ll;;48fi, 
vvhftethe  number  of  appfals. from  the  decision  of  the  rersnue  officers  injcreased 
fhrni  «,&44  to  9,013- 

In  the  Central  Provinces  agriculture  "flourished  during  1864-66;  although  Central  ProYincei. 
the  harvests  in  many  districts  were  not  good,  the  yield  of  produce  was.liir, 
taking  all  crops  together,  and  the  prices  high,  wheat  fetching  64  s»  a  quarter  in 
parts  of  the  Wurdah  Valley  district,  where  the  average  throughout  the  year  was 
about  the  same  as  that  which  ruled  at  Delhi  and  Agra  in  the  famine  years  of 
1860  and  1861.  There  was  enough  not  only  to  support  the  population  of  the 
country,  but  also  to  succour  neighbouring  provinces,  and  some  35,000  tons  of 
grain  are  ascertained  to  have  been  exported  across  the  frontier. 

The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  now  at  least 
double  those  of  10  years  ago,  and  treble  the  prices  of  20  years  since.  "Me^n- 
while,  the  tenants. and  cultivators  have  not  had  their  rents  raised  in  proportion 
to  the  enhanced  value  of  their  produce ;  while  the  landlords  have  profited  by 
the  increased  proceeds  of  their  own  homestead  farms,  which  are  usually  among 
the  choicest  portion  of  their  lands. 

As  counterbalancing  the  profit  thus  accruing  to  the  agricultural  interest  from 
what  they  have  to  sell,  must  be  set  the  increased  price  of  what  they  have  to  buy. 
The  cost  of  clothes  and  wood  is  much  higher  now  than  formerly;  although 
over  50,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  imported  into  the  CentralProvinces  during 
the  year,  and  their  price 'has,  in  consequence,  fallen  20  per  cent.,  it  is  still  four 
times  the  rate  of  former  days ;  and,  in  the  cotton-picking  season,  the  growers 
were  offering  1  ^.  a  day  to  a  labourer,  and  still  h€ui  great  difficulty  in  getting 
their  work  done. 

Tlie  Government  demand  on  account  of  the  landtax  has  risen  from  566,4687. 
in  1863-64  to  599,967/.  in  1864-65,  and  the  collections  from  546,605 /.  to 
588,136/.  Every  year  there  are  certain  items  on  the  rent-roll  which,  from 
some  circumstance  or  other,  never  actually  fall  due  ;  and,  if  these  be  deducted, 
it  will  be  found  that,  of  the  realisable  demand,  99*92  per  cent,  was  collected, 
and  thi^  with  very  little  resort  to  coercive  processes. 

The  work  of  the  regular  settlement,  which  is  mainly  being  carried  out  on  the 
system  of  revenue  survey  adopted  in  Bombay,  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
iin  15  districts^  comprising  four- fifths  of  the  Centml  Provinces ;  and  the  land 
tax  of  6,340  villages  or  estates,  amounting  to  159,432  /.,  has  been  assessed 
during  the  year,  the.net  result  being  an  increase  of  10,283  /.,  or  7>per  cent,  on 
the- amount  which  oame  under  revision.  The  new  assessment  has  everywhere 
been  accepted  by  the  landholders,  who  individually  have  admitted  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  its  iairnessand  moderation,. and  in  durbar  assemblies  have  openly 
t^oLen  to  the  same  effect. 

]n«MneplMes  theJonner  assmsmBnt  twas^made  when  the  land  was  eoan* 

paHEttivsdy  uneuhiv^ted ;  and,  ineonsequenee  of  rthe  vast  improveiuent  which 

ihastdcen  place,  the  4)ax  has. now '.to  »be  raised.    The  increased  demand  is  mot 

always  proportionate  to  the  indieased  production;  but  some  lai^  augmenta- 

*tionsihave  been^tnade.    In'Seoneei^  poneentage  of  inerease-has  been  55  ;'in 

Hoshungabad  43  ;  and  in  Baitool  32  ;  yet  the  assessment  now  falls  at  the  rate 

cef  only  &«/,  per  cultimted*a«i!e.    In  the  newly  seUied  districts  g^ierally  the 

iiiundeiiee  of  tiie  land  tax.rasges)fin»m  Id.  to  \s.  Sd.  for  each  acre  under  culti- 

ovation,  which « does  not  represent  more  than  from  an  eighth  to  a  twelfth  of  the 

ifieduetiof  the  giaoM  produee.    The  average  rate,  1  ^.  Id.  per  aore,  is  low,  whan 

nemnpared  with  those  wUdi  dbtain  in  Korth- Western  India;  but  tlie  scarcity 

'Of  ^bour,  the  oampcratfre  apararaess  of  the  population,  and  tlie  past  fiscal 

history  of  some  of  the  districts  will,  in  a  great  measure,  account  for  this. 
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Although,  under  this  settlement^  addition  to  the  land  revenue  cannot  be 
expected  for  20  or  30  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  there  will  no 
doubt  be  a  really  fine  increase,  yet  in  other  ways  the  yield  to  the  Government 
will  rise  greatly,  even  within  that  period.  For,  while  a  fair  margin  of  waste, 
according  to  proved  right  or  to  possession,  and  in  proportion  to  cultivation, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  landholders  and  included  in  the  assessment,  all  other 
waste  lands  have  been  carefully  excluded.  All  claims  to  unoccupied  lands 
have  been  scrutinized,  and,  when  necessary,  the  right  of  the  State  has  been 
enforced.  Many  thousands  of  blocks  of  land,  containing  about  2,500,000 
acres,  have  thus  been  specifically  marked  out,  after  inquiry,  as  belonging  to 
the  State,  and  as  being  available  either  to  be  sold  under  the  rules  to  capitalists, 
or  to  be  let  on  cultivating  leases.  As  yet,  only  18,000  acres  have  been  sold  in 
the  last  two  years  ;  but  many  profitable  leases  for  grazing  or  cultivating  will 
no  doubt  be  effected.  Registers,  with  full  descriptive  details,  of  all  waste 
lands  available  for  sale,  are  being  prepared  for  publication. 

The  rights  of  the  people  in  the  soil  have  now,  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
settlement,  been  defined  and  affirmed  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
proprietary  tenures  in  more  than  25,000  villages  or  estates  have  been  formally 
declared,  and  more  than  1 1,000  conflicting  claims  to  such  tenures  have  been  ad- 
judicated. Tenant  right  also  has  been  considered,  with  regard  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  just  interests  of  the  landlords  ;  during  the  year 
1864-65,  upwards  of  12,000  cases  of  inferior  proprietorship  have  been  recognized ; 
the  status  of  129,536  tenants  with  the  right  of  occupancy  under  Act  X.  of  1859, 
and  the  rent  payable  by  them,  have  been  ascertained  and  recorded ;  and  in 
210,755  cases,  the  agreement  of  the  tenant  at-will  with  his  landlord  has  been 
registered.  Some  22,000  villages  or  estates  have  been  mapped  out,  field  by 
field,  and  21,000  square  miles  have  been  professionally  surveyed. 

The  fruits  of  these  measures  are  already  apparent  in  the  improved  temper 
and  disposition  of  all  classes.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  the 
advantages,  unprecedented  in  Central  India,  which  are  thus  secured  to  them ; 
but  the  Chief  Commissioner  has,  in  the  course  of  his  tours,  assembled  the  land- 
holders in  every  district,  and  explained  to  them  that  the  land  is  theirs,  not 
merely  for  the  term  during  which  the  assessment  is  fixed,  but  permanently 
and  absolutely  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  only  condition 
being  the  payment  of  a  moderate  land  tax  assessed  for  periods  of  20  or  30 
years.  As  a  proof  that  this  position  is  becoming  understood,  there  have  been 
sales  and  mortgages  already,  not  so  numerous  as  to  indicate  distress  anywhere, 
but  in  such  moderate  numbers  as  might  be  expected  from  the  creation  of  faci- 
lities for  conveyance  of  perfect  titles ;  the  sums  fetched  by  the  land  have,  how- 
ever, been  very  low. 

The  number  of  cases  decided  in  the  Revenue  Courts  during  the  year,  under 
the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  was  only  5,220,  and  the  petitions  for  execution 
of  decree  did  not  exceed  1,219. 

Hjdei-ftbad  As-  The  territory  comprised  in  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  or  East  and 

tigned  Districts,  ^y^gj.  g^^^.^  ^^g^  j^  December  1864,  re-distributed,  and  formed  into  four  dis- 
tricts instead  of  two.  The  average  area  of  each  is  4,500  square  miles ;  but, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  two  districts  newly  established  are  cut  up  by 
numerous  ranges  of  hiUs,  and  in  many  parts  thinly  inhabited,  the  share  of  the 
revenue  contributed  by  them  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

The  population  is  roughly  estimated  at  1,530,981  ;  and  the  area  of 
cultivated  land  has,  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  prices  of  all  agricultural 
produce,  increased  from  3,670,430  acres  in  1863-64,  to  4,036,900  in  1864-65. 

The  demand  for  land  revenue  was  381,602/.,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
26,104/.  on  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  collections  fell  short  of  the 
demand  by  only  10,949/.,  and  three^fourths  of  this  sum  has  subsequently 
been  realised. 

The  harvest  was  not  good,  owing  to  the  insufficient  fall  of  rain,  which  was 
less  than  28  inches,  the  average  being  between  30  and  35.  It  is  estimated 
that  67  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  is  occupied  by  grain,  30  per  cent,  by 
cotton,  and  3  per  cent,  by  oilseeds.  The  price  of  grain  in  1864  and  1866  was 
three  and  four  times  the  average  for  the  12  years  from  1850  to  1861,  but  it  has 
now  become  somewhat  cheaper,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
cotton. 
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The  survey  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  though  somewhat  slowly,  and 
measures  are  in  course  of  execution  for  expediting  its  progress.  The  results, 
so  far,  are  encouraging ;  the  total  cost  has  been  22,395  /.,  while,  in  the  two 
talookas  of  Mulhapore  and  Balhapore  alone,  the  annual  gain  to  the  revenue  is 
10,695  /. 

In  several  parts  of  British  Burmab,  and  especially  in  the  Tenasserim  division,  British  Burmah. 
the  crops  suffered  severely,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sowing  season  from  inunda* 
tion,  and  towards  the  latter  part  from  paucity  of  rain.  Owing  to  this,  and  to 
the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  assessment  in  the  Martaban  district,  the  in- 
crease of  land  revenue,  which  has  been  considerable  in  Pegu  and  Arracan, 
has  not,  throughout  the  province,  been  commensurate  with  the  increase  of 
cultivation.  Including  sayer  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  however,  the  revenue 
rose  from  525,340  /.  in  1863-64  to  561,397  /.  in  1864-65. 

The  entire  area  under  cultivation  was  1,767,093  acres,  or  about  60,000 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  rice,  the  staple  product  of  the  country,  alone 
covering  1,470,169  acres,  instead  of  1,433,840  in  1863-64.  The  exportation  of 
rice  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  exported  by  sea 
and  land  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  76,815  tons. 

The  stimulus  given  to  this  trade  by  the  high  prices  realised  in  consequence 
of  the  great  demand  for  food  in  China,  has  apparently  taught  the  cultivators  of 
the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  the  advantage  of  holding  a  lease,  under  which  they 
are  permitted  to  extend  their  cultivation  without  paying  additional  rent  to  the 
Government;  and,  in  the  Rangoon  district,  leases  for  five  years  have  been 
accepted  over  an  area  of  83,673  acres. 

The  rental  of  fisheries  increased  by  more  than  5,000  /.  during  10  years,  and 
the  capitation  tax  was  upwards  of  6,500  /•  higher  than  in  1863-64. 

At  all  three  of  the.  stations  in  the  Straits  Settlements  there  has  been  a  slight  Straite  Scttlemcntt. 
increase  in  the  land  revenue,  and  the  total  amount  collected  in  1864-65  was 
13,359/.,  against  13,260/.  in  1863-64. 

The  number  of  new  leases  issued  for  short  periods  is  445  ;  and,  in  327  cases, 
deeds  which  had  been  granted  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  and  a  quit-rent 
have  been  cancelled,  and  leases  taken  in  their  stead.  The  general  failure  of  the 
crops  has  discouraged  the  peasantry,  and  rendered  them  unwilling  to  enter  into 
an  engagement  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  amount  for  land  which,  at  present,  is 
yielding  scarcely  any  return  for  their  labour. 

The  collection  of  land  revenue  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  showed  a  con-  Madras. 
siderable  falling-off  in  1864-65,  the  amount  received  being  4,184,645/.,  or 
115,147/.  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  decrease 
arose  in  the  Kistna,  Tinnevelly,  and  Madras  districts,  where  the  season  was 
peculiarly  unfavourable.  There  was  also  a  considerable  diminution  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revision  of  assessment  in  Trichinopoly,  Coimbatore,  and  Bellary ; 
but  against  this  must  be  set  the  addition  which  resulted  from  increased  facility 
in  collecting  the  revenue,  coercive  process  being  required  for  the  realisation  of 
only  2,592  /.  The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was  15,838,828  acres,  or 
4,058  more  than  in  1863-64. 

For  a  long  period  after  the  Madras  territories  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
British  Government,  lands  held  as  inam  (a  gift,  or  rent-free  tenure),  however 
defective  in  their  original  titles,  were  suffered  to  be  enjoyed  tax-firee,  and  to 
descend  firom  generation  to  generation,  in  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  pre- 
scriptive right  of  the  holders.  In  1848,  length  of  possession  was  formally 
recognised  as  a  valid  title  to  inams  held  without  grants ;  but  the  rules  laid  down, 
though  liberal  in  principle,  were  productive  of  vexation  and  injustice,  as  they 
enjoined  inquiry  on  the  occurrence  of  every  lapse,  by  which  means  a  vast 
extent  of  property  was  unsettled  and  held  in  abeyance,  though  the  value  of 
resumptions  made  by  the  Government  was  in  most  districts  insignificant. 

In  1859  an  Inam  Commissioner  was  appointed,  and  rules  were  laid  down  for 
his  guidance,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  a  full  examination  of  all  such 
claims,  in  order  to  define  the  rights  of  the  Government,  and  to  impart  a  feeling 
of  security  to  the  minds  of  the  landowners.  Under  these  regulations,  proved 
possession  of  an  inam  for  50  years  constitutes  a  valid  title,  and  holders  are 
allowed  to  convert  their  terminable  tenures  into  permanent  fireeholds  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  in  commutation  of  the  reversionary  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Inams  held  for  a  shorter  period  than  50  years,  if  granted  by  competent 
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authority,  are  likewise  recognised  absolutely  or  admitted  to  a  compromise  ; 
and,  in  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  those  granted  for  religious  and  charitable 
dbjects,  a  title-deed  is  issued  to  the  Inamdar,  specifjring  the  terms  of  his  future 
tenure,  -which  is  to  secure  him  and  his  successors  from  further  scrutiny  by  the 
Government  regarding  the  origin  of  the  grant.  In  this  manner  all  the  isiterest 
wiiich  the  GoTemment  fairly  possesses  in  these  tenures  is  reaUsed,  and  a  large 
mass  of  landed  property  is  turned  to  the  fullest  advantage,  which,  though  fr^e 
from  tax,  has  hitherto  possesssed  little  value. 

The  operations  of  this  Commission  have  been  diligently  carried  on  from  the 
tin  e  of  its  institution,  and,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  district  of 
Trichinopoly,  tiie  out-of-door  work  is  completed.  The  result  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  year  1864-65  was  the  settlement  of  an  area  of  657>827  acres,  of  the 
estimated  value  of  145,400/.,  from  which  an  additional  revenue  of  11|041/. 
will  accrue  to  the  Government.  The  number  of  titles  confirmed  from  the 
leommencement  of  operations  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  under  report,  was 
339,101,  involving  an  exteait  of  4,813,109  acres,  the  full  assessed  value  of  which 
was  722,142/.  Ihese  lands,  from  which  the  Government  previously  derived  a 
quit-rent  of  62,318  / ,  iMive,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  been  made 
to  yield  a  further  revenue  of  73^408 /.,  whik  the  entire  cost  has  been  ^ly 
82,020  / ,  or  little  more  than  a  single  year's  additional  return. 

Bombaj.  With  the  exception  of    Ahmednuggur,   the  newly  formed  collectorate   of 

Kulladghee,  and  Canara,  in  which  the  season  was  generally  favourable  for 
cultivation,  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  southern  division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
was  scanty,  and  the  cro|)S  were  more  or  less  injured.  In  the  northern  division 
also,  a  partial  failure  of  crops  was  experienced  in  Ahmedabad  and  Surat.  The 
net  result  of  the  year,  however,  showed  an  increase  of  106,124/.  over  the 
revenue  which  was  received  in  1863-64. 

An  Act  (No.  1)  was  passed  by  the  Bombay  Council  in  1865,  providisg  for 
the  survey,  demarcation,  assessment,  and  administratusn  of  kmds  held  imder 
the  Government,  and  putting  into  the  form  of  a  speeial  larw,  in  a  complete  Btate^ 
the  system  which  has  for  many  years  been  aeted  upon,  fior  the  registratkm  df 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  occupants  of  »i»ch  lands* 

The  summary  settlement  of  claims  to  unadjndicated  and  hereditary  anatns 
has  been  very  nearly  completed,  only  16  ^ases  remaining  for  disposal ;  Mid  the 
financial  result,  up  to  the  30th  of  April  1865,  was  an  aonnal  profit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  29^947  L,  exclusive  of  that  surising  from  the  operations  in  Khandeish 
and  Colaba.  A  scheme  lor  the  -settlement  of  terminable  inams,  tJiat  is,  cent-free 
grants  for  one  or  more  hves,  by  rendering  them  permanent  on  the  holder 
agreeing  to  pay  a  certain  assessment,  was  sanctioned  during  the  year,  with  the 
view  of  extending  to  this  claiss  of  holders  th^  same  advantages  as  regards  fixity 
of  tenure,  which  were  conceded  to  those  brought  under  the  summary  settle- 
ment. Out  of  3,972  terminable  inams,  fH^oposals  were  made  to  1,078  holders, 
and  accepted  by  862  of  them,  the  increased  annual  income,  so  far,  bei^g  about 
1,900/. 

The  popularity  of  the  Act  (No.  Vll.  of  1865)  for  the -summary  settlement  of 
daims  to  exemption  from  the  payment  of  land  revenue  to  the  ^Government,  was 
shown  by  the  progress  made,  in  1864-66,  in  carrying  out  its  provisions  in  the 
coUectorates  of  Guzerat  and  the  Concans.  There  w^re  191,868  villages  and 
holdings  to  which  it  was  applicable,  with  an  annual  value  of  198,838/.,  on 
which  a  sum  of  :24,854  /.  would  have  been  realisable^  if  the  terms  had  been 
accepted  in  .every  instance.  The  settlement  was  oflBered  in  185,624  cases 
(leaving  only  6,244  not  yet  dealt  with),  aad  in  only  three  instances  was  it 
declined,  and  an  inquiry  into  title  demanded. 

In  1862  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Bombay  Council  (No.  VI.);  autho- 
rising the  "Government  to  take  measures  for  enabling  the  petty  chiefs  in 
Ahmedabad,  many  of  whose  estates  were  encumbered  or  alienated,  to  eflfect 
a  setflcment  of  their  debts ;  and,  during  the  year  under  report,  the  aidvance  of 
sums  of  money  from  the  public  Treasury  was  sanctioned)  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  20,000  /.,  the  princdpal  and  interest  to  be  repaid  within  a  limit  of  .20 
years.  The  advantages  which  were  antioipaied  from  this  measure  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled ;  and  the  effect  will  be  not  merely  to  free  the  landholders 
frcmi^defat,  and  improve  their  estates,  but  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  exercise 
a  iusefiil  influence  over  the  oultivators  dependent  on  them^and  to  bring  up  their 
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OWQ  children  properly ;  while  it  is^  a^rtioipated  that  there  will  be  no  difiiculty 
ia.  recovering  the  amount  adve^ced,  at  the  rate  of  a  tenth  part  annually. 

The  survey  operations  are  nearly  completed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  In  the  Island  of  Bombay,  the  preliminaiy  measures  are 
nearly  finished  for  die  introduction  of  a  detailed  survey  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  the^  ground,,  which  is  now  in  many  parts  as  costly  as  land  in 
London. 

In  Sind  the  Bombaf)^  system  of  assessment,  which  is  suited  to  the  general) 
tenure  of  laud,  and  to  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  people^  is  beiug 
carried   out,  and  an.  Act  of  the  Bombay  Council  (No.  1  of  1866)  has  been 
passed,  to  extend  to  thajt  province  the  formal  survey  law  already  existing,  in  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency. 

There  are  no  considerable  tracts  of  waste  land  available  for  cultivation  in  this 
Fresidencj^,  which  ajpe  not  either  private  property,  or  open  to  any  one  who  will 
take  them  up  as  private  porofierty,  as  fatrt  as  they  can  be  surveyed  and  assessed. 
The  system  geneially  adopted  is,  to  leafie  the  land  on  favourable  terms,  subject, 
to  re-^sessment  at  the:eacpiration  of  the  period  ;  although  the  Government  is  not 
preeiuded  from  taking,  advantage  of  the  general  improved  condition  of  the  dis^* 
trict  to  enhance  the  assessment  on  the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  the  individual. is 
gu^ffanteed  agfiinst  future  increased  taxation  on  account  of  any  improvements 
he  may  have  made  by  means  of  his  own  capital  in  his  particular  estate;  and, 
before  auy  application  to  take  up  land  is  complied  with,  the  right  of  occupancy 
is-  usually  sold  by  public  auction.  Under  these  rules  the  revenue  is  paid  with 
ther  mo^  exact  punctuality;,  there  is  a  complete  transferable  and  heritable 
property  in  land^  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  has  increased  in  a 
very  steady  manner. 

The  con&ervancy  of  the  forests,  although  attended  to  in  some  parts  of  India,  2.  Foresw. 
has  not  in  all  cases  been  treated  with  the  csffe  which  it  deserves  ;  but,  during 
the  year  1864,  the  Government  laid  the  foundation  of  an  improved 
system  of  forest  administration  for  all  India,  having  for  its  object  the  careftil 
conseirvation  of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  State,^  and  the  proper 
ddvelc^ment  of  this  part  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  executive* 
management  of  all  forest  business  was,  as  before,  left  to  the  local  administrations, 
and  general  principles -were  laid  down  for  tlicir  guidance,  the  most  important 
being,  that  all  Government  forests  were  to  be  strictly  set  apart  and  made  inalien- 
ahle,  and  their  boundaries  marked  out,  to  distinguish  them  from  waste  lands 
available  for  the  public. 

An  Act  was  passed  hy  the  Government  of  India  (No.  VII.  of  1866),  defining 
the  nature  of  the  rules  to  be  made  by  the  several  local  Governments,  and  im- 
posing penalties  in  case  of  a  breach  of  those  rules. 

The  gross  revewie  derived  firom  forests  throughout  India  was,  in  1863*-64, 
3fih4,449/.,  and  in  1864-66,  361,767/';  and,  if  the  cost  of  ecwraervancy  be" 
deducted,  the  net  revenue  is  found  to  have  risen  from  113,949  /.  in  1863^4  to* 
140,820/.  m  1864-65. 

In  British  Sikkim  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  tliere  are  about  105,000  acres  of  Bengal, 
forest ;  and  there  are  also  forest  lands  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bengal  in  Assam,  Dacca,  Chittagong,  Cuttack,  Palamow,  and  the 
Rajmehal  Hills. 

The  wholesale  felling  of  timber,  which  followed  the  introduction  of  tea-planting 
into  the  Darjieeling  district,  was  most  injurious  to  the  future  interests  both  of 
the  planters  themselves  and  of  the  general  public.  To  prevent  any  further 
extension  of  the  mischief,  orders  have  been  issued  that  all  forest  lands  at  an 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  or  upwards,  which  have  not  already  been  sold,  shall  be 
reserved,  except  such  portions  as  may  be  fit  for  building  sites.  A  nursery  for 
raising  useful  trees  is  to  be  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chinchona 
plantation,  and  a  seedling  nursery  has  been  formed  near  the  barracks  at 
Jullapahar. 

A  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  having  been  blowir 
down  by  the  cyclone,  the  opportunity  was  seized  of  investigating  a  question  of 
much  moment,  in  connection  with  the  laying  down  of  a  worldng  plan  of  a 
system  of  forest  conservancy,  namely,  whether  the  concentric  rings  of  trees 
nurtured  within  the  tropics  can  be  relied  upon  as  forming  a  safe  guide  for  the 
rate  of  growth,  as  is  the  case  in  colder  climates  ;  and  Dr.  John  Anderson  has 
been  deputed  to  conduct  the  iuFestigation. 
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North-Wcstern  The  forest  tracts  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  are  situated  in  the  divisions 

Ptovinccs.  ^f  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  Meerut,  Rohilcund,  Goruckpore,  and  Jhansi,     In  the 

year  1864-65,  the  receipts  amounted  to  67,148/.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
42,073/. 

In  Kumaon  and  Gurhwal,  the  total  area  surveyed  was  406,134  acres,  of  which 
more  than  nine-tenths  were  covered  with  the  cheer  or  stone  pine,  with  an  average 
number  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  trees,  of  14*86  to  the  acre.  The 
hill  forests  on  the  Tonse  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Jumna  were  also  sur- 
veyed. The  Government  forests  in  Goruckpore  cover  an  area  of  127,527  acres, 
116,384  of  which  are  occupied  by  sal  trees,  with  an  average  of  258  to  the  acre  ; 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  division  has  been  desired  to  submit  a  definite 
scheme  for  the  conservancy  of  these  forests. 

A  license  has  been  granted  to  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company  to  work, 
imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Forest  Department,  the  cheer  forests  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mundaknee,  in  British  Gurhwal,  for  seven  years,  paying 
a  royalty  of  not  less  than  600  /.  a  year  ;  and  provision  has  been  made  to  guard 
against  the  destruction  of  any  but  first  class  trees,  to  preserve  groves  in  sacred 
places  and  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  and  to  maintain  the  customary  rights  of 
the  people  to  cut  wood  for  building  or  domestic  purposes. 

The  Rajah  of  Tehree  has  granted  to  the  British  Government  a  lease  of  the 
valuable  forests  situated  in  Native  Gurhwal ;  and  roads  and  paths  are  being  laid 
out,  to  gain  easy  access  to  them.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  much  used 
as  a  route  into  Thibet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  on  the  Jumna  seem 
to  take  great  interest  in  the  operations.  The  outlay  required  in  working  the 
forests  will  at  first  be  large ;  but  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  it  will  all  be 
repaid  in  three  or  four  years. 

Oudc.  The  survey  of  the  forests  in  Oude  has  been  completed,  252  square  miles,  of 

which  142  are  covered  with  sal,  having  been  marked  off  during  the  year  as 
reserved  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government.  Some  progress  has  been  made 
in  clearing  the  trees  from  the  noxious  creepers  which  coil  about  them ;  and 
strict  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  conservator  against  the  cutting  of  sap- 
lings of  the  reserved  woods  ;  the  villagers,  however,  being  allowed  every  facility 
to  cut  inferior  woods  and  trees. 

The  financial  results  of  the  three  years  since  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions show  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure,  amounting  to  5,428/.,  which 
is  not  unsatisfactory  when  it  is  considered  that  no  timber  has  been  felled  during 
the  last  year  ;  that  the  forests  have  been  benefiting  by  the  repose  which  they 
much  needed,  and  that  the  unavoidable  expense  of  a  preliminary  survey  had  to 
be  incurred. 

Punjab.  In  the  Punjab  operations  have  been  carried  on,  with  more  or  less  success, 

upon  the  banks  of  the  five  rivers,  but  deficiency  of  water  prevented  the  logs 
from  being  brought  down  the  Ravee  and  Beas,  and  in  the  Sutlej  division  the 
illness  of  the  deputy  conservator  materially  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
work.  From  the  Chenab  a  quantity  of  timber  has  been  despatched  to  M ooltan 
to  try  the  market  at  that  place,  and  inquiries  are  being  made  to  discover  if 
deodar  wood  will  find  a  profitable  sale  at  Kurrachee.  In  the  Nainsookh  or 
Jhelum  Division  the  results  were  very  favourable. 

The  total  receipts  in  the  year  amounted  to  32,91//.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
22,793/.,  while  the  stock  of  timber  remaining  in  depot  is  worth  13,810/. 

Leases  of  the  forests  in  their  territories  have  been  granted  by  the  Rajahs  of 
Chumba  and  Bussahir ;  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  to  furnish  sleepers  for  the  Delhi 
railway. 

Wood  is  the  only  fuel  that  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  Punjab  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  the  nearest  coal  being  too  distant  to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  requirements  of  the  railway  and  steamboats  will  amount  to 
1,100,000  maunds*  of  firewood  annually,  and  that  the  supply  in  the  preserves, 
of  grass  and  brushwood,  is  only  sufficient  for  about  three  years*  consumption, 
while  ten  years  is  reckoned  to  be  the  shortest  period  in  which  reproduction  can 
take  place.  Strict  reserves  are,  therefore,  in  course  of  formation,  and  other 
measures  of  conservancy  and  improved  management  are  being  adopted. 

In. 
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In  the  Central  Proyinces  the  revenue  derived  from  the  royalties  on  valuable  Central  Provinces. 
kinds  of  timber,  and  from  the  duties  levied  on  the  common  sorts  of  wood,  fruits,, 
grasses,  and  other  articles  of  forest  produce,  amounted  in  1864-65  to  6,433/. 

A  code  of  forest  laws  has  been  published,  and  tracts,  amounting  to  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  2,880  square  miles,  have  been  reserved,  as  appearing  the  most 
likely,  from  their  productive  powers,  the  superior  quality  of  their  timber,  or 
other  natural  advantages,  to  repay  careful  and  thorough  investigation.  The 
area  of  the  unreserved  forests  is  about  11,000  square  miles;  and  there  are, 
besides,  not  less  than  10,000  square  miles  of  timber-bearing  tracts  belonging  to 
private  individuals. 

Nearly  all  the  reserved  portions  have  been  examined,  and  their  boundaries 
decided  on  ;  and  several  have  been  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  wastes  by 
permanent  land-marks. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  has  been  instructed  to  .obtain  leases  of  contiguous 
forests  from  Holkar  and  the  Jagheerdar  of  Chandgurh,  as,  when  the  railway  is 
opened,  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  fully  taxed  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  Malwa,  Khandeish,  and  Deccan  markets. 

A  practical  gardener  and  forester  has  been  lately  despatched  from  England 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  teak  plantations  which  are  being  formed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee. 

The  conservator  of  the  Central  Provinces  has  examined  the  Berar  forests^  Hyderabad  Ae- 
and  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  management.     In  conse-  «gn«i  Districts, 
quence  of  this  change,  the  usual  contracts  for  levying  a  tax  on  teak  wood 
brought  to  the  market  have  not  been  sold.     The  best  teak  forests  are  carefully 
preserved. 

A  large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  gross  forest  revenue  of  British  Bur-  British  Burmah. 
mah,  which  rose  from  80,983?.  in  1863-64  to  93,407/.  in  1864-65.  The  surplus 
of  receipts  over  charges  was  67,300/.  in  the  latter  year,  whereas  in  1863-64  the 
net  profit  was  not  more  than  52,992  /.  This  improvement  is  due  chiefly  to 
seignorage  on  the  large  quantity  of  foreign  timber  taken  out  by  the  owners  from 
the  depot  near  Moulmein  for  export.  In  forest  produce,  which  consists  of  bees- 
wax and  birds*  nests,  there  has  been  a  slight  decrease. 

The  number  of  logs  brought  out  of  the  forests  in  the  year  was  only  18,328, 
instead  of  30,615  in  1863-64,  but  this  decrease  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
water  of  the  Sittang  having  run  out  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  in  consequence 
of  the  operations  which  were  being  carried  on  to  deepen  and  shorten  the 
channel. 

From  the  forests  worked  by  contractors  only  7,181  logs  and  sleepers  were 
received  at  Rangoon ;  5.880  of  the  finest  logs  remained  in  the  creeks  and  rivers, 
owing  to  the  sudden  cessation  of  rain  at  the  end  of  September,  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  and  just  at  the  time  when  timber  is  being  brought  down.  The  logs 
received  as  drift  timber  amounted  to  9,042,  and  114,079  logs  of  teak 
were  imported  from  foreign  territories,  besides  29,019  pieces  of  converted 
timber. 

In  all  the  divisions  forest  operations  were  vigorously  carried  on  by  the 
officers  of  the  Government,  and  the  number  of  trees  girdled  during  the  year 
was  26,958.  All  the  plantations  were  visited  and  thinned,  and  two  large  new 
plantations,  in  the  Tharrawaddee  and  Sittang  districts,  of  30  to  50  acres  each, 
were  sown,  to  test  the  question  of  the  expense  which  must  be  incurred  for 
raising  teak  on  a  large  scale. 

In  Arracan  the  most  valuable  timber  is  the  inga  xylocarpa,  termed  iron- wood 
from  its  exceeding  hardness ;  94  licenses  were  issued  during  the  year  for  felling 
trees,  and  tlie  number  actually  cut  down  was  4,476,  on  which  a  seignorage  of 
457  /.  was  paid.    The  wood  is  valuable  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  sale  of  permits  to  cut  timber  in  the  Government  forests  of  the  Straits  Straits  Settlements. 
Settlements  showed  an  increase  at  Penang  and  Malacca,  but  a  falling  off  in 
Singapore,  where  the  ground  has  long  been  cleared  of  almost  all  valuable 
timber,  the  result,  on  the  whole,  being-  an  excess  of  70  /.  in  the  amount  received 
in  1864-65  over  the  proceeds  of  1863-64. 

The  forest  conservancy  in  Madras,  which  has  for  some* years  been  under  the  Madras, 
care  of  a  special  department,  produced  in  1864-65  a  net  profit  of  13,391  /.,and 
the  value  of  timber  in  dep6t  on  the  30th  of  April  1865  was  64,770  /.,  or  6,883  L 
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more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  growth  of  the  teak  in  the 
Nellumber  plantations  is  described  as  being  superb. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  conservation  of  the  valuable  forests  which 
exist  in  the  Ganjam  district,  and  for  keeping  within  bounds  the  pernicious 
practice  of  cultivation  by  coomery,  which  consists  in  burning  down  trees  and 
spreading  a  coarse  kind  of  grain  in  the  ashes,  the  result,  after  a  few  years, 
being  the  growth  of  a  low  noxious  jungle,  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  want  of  fuel  being  seriously  felt  in  Nellore,  the  formation  of  a  plantation 
of  200  acres  has  been  sanctioned  as  an  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
kinds  of  wood  are  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  example 
may  have  the  eflFect  of  stimulating  private  individuals  to  undertake  the  culti- 
vation. 

Bombay.  In  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  also,  the  Forest  Department  is  of  old  stand- 

ing ;  during  the  year  under  review  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
44,173/.,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  demarcation  of  forests  now  in 
progress  will  eventually  effect  still  more  favourable  results. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  rights  of  cultivators  to  hold  property  in 
teak,  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouragement  is  given  to  the  growth  of  timber  by 
private  persons. 

The  administration  of  the  forests  in  Sind  was  satisfactory,  and  the  receipts 
showed  a  net  increase  of  3,106  /.  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  demand 
for  firewood,  both  for  the  towns  and  for  steam  requirements,  has  been 
augmented  very  considerably,  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  husbanding  the 
resources  so  as  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply. 

In  Khandeish  and  Sattara  measures  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
Government  reserves  of  firewood,  by  which  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  inha« 
bitants  of  those  provinces  will  gain  the  blessing  of  a  regular  and  abundant 
supply  of  fuel. 

8.  AixAREs.  The  abkaree  or  Excise  revenue  is  derived  from  the  duty  imposed  upon  all 

spirits,  intoxicating  drugs,  and  opium,  consumed  in  India.  In  1864-65,  it 
amounted  to  2,224,036  /.,  which  is  an  increase  of  163,766  /.  on  the  ^um  realised 
in  the  preceding  year. 

BeDgaL  The  amount  obtained  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal  was  689,083 1,  of 

which  170,519/.  resulted   from   the  sale  of  opium   at  the  Government  Trea- / 
suries. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  Assam  being  found  to  interfere  with  the 
supply  of  labour  for  the  tea  plantations,  and  there  appearing  to  be  no  reason 
why  an  exception  should  be  made  to  the  general  system  of  taxing  the  con- 
sumption of  opium  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  it  was  determined,  in 
1868-69,  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
district  by  the  sale  of  opium  at  the  Government  Treasuries.  The  quantity 
disposed  of  in  1864-65  was  very  slightly  in  excess  of  that  sold  in  1863-64,  but, 
the  price  having  been  raised  from  28  5.  to  40  s.  the  seer  (about  2  lbs.),  the  net 
receipts  from  this  source  increased  from  57,739  /.  to  875368 1 

1  he  consumption  of  ganjah,  or  hemp,  of  which  the  young  flowers  and  leaves 
are  dried  and  pounded  for  smoking,  has  fallen  from  10,520  maunds  in  1863-64, 
to  9,072  in  1864-65  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  large  decrease,  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  drug  rose  from  76,030/.  to  78,108/.,  in  consequence  of  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  tax. 

The  proceeds  of  the  duty  levied  on  spirits  and  minor  articles  showed  a 
decrease  of  14,388/.,  owing  to  the  further  extension  of  the  system  adopted  in 
1859-60  of  imposiufr  a  fixed  tax  on  every  gallon  of  spirit  actually  brought 
into  the  market  for  consumption,  and  prohibiting  distillation  except  in 
licensed  buildings,  instead  of  the  out -still  system  under  which  every  retail 
vendor  was  allowed,  by  paying  a  daily  tax,  to  manufacture  upon  his  own 
premises  as  much  spirit  as  he  could  sell.  The  new  system  tends  to  check 
smuggling,  and  does  away  with  the  incentive  to  establish  new  shops,  and  is, 
accordingly,  opposed  by  the  spirit  vendors.  The  Government,  however,  are 
determined  to  persevere  with  it,  as  the  only  means  of  levying  an  equal  and 
tangible  duty  on  spirits,  while  it  removes  all  reproach  on  the  ground  of  raising 
a  Fevenue  by  the  promotion  of  drinking. 
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in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the  Excise  revenue  increased  by  43,091  /.,  North- Western 
owing,  in  a  great  mcjasure,  to  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  licenses  to  retail  liquor^  Proyinces. 
the  shops  for  which  are  strictly  limited  in  number.  The  introduction  of  the 
central  distillery  system  into  these  Provinces  has  proved  entirely  successful,  and 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  largest  amount  of  revenue,  without  extending  the 
consumption  of  liquor,  is  being  realised.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
the  receipts  both  from  drugs  and  opium. 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  season,  the  increase  of  the  Excise  revenue  in  Onde  Oude. 
was  not  so  great  as  might  otherwise  have  been  expected;  yet  although  the 
scarcity  of  food  materially  reduced  the  means  of  consumers,  the  net  receipts 
from  spirits  were  1,815  l.  more  in  1864-65  than  in  1863-64,  The  number  of 
retail  shops  increased  from  4,574  to  5,038,  the  proportion  being  one  shop  to 
every  4^  square  miles  and  1,800  persons.  The  system  of  fees  for  licenses  is 
workirtg  well,  and  must  tend  to  diminish  the  facilities  for  fraud  in  the  issue 
of  liquor.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  opium  and  farm  of  drugs  showed  a 
decrease  of  2,657  /.,  which  occurred  entirely  in  the  city  of  Lucknow,  and  is 
attributable  to  the  high  prices  of  food. 

The  central  distillery  system  has  been  established  throughout  the  Punjab,  Punjab, 
and  the  receipts  have  increased  from  72,016/.  to  79,864/.;  and  almost 
all  the  local  authorities  assert  that,  while  financially  it  has  been  advantageous 
to  the  State,  it  has  proved  morally  beneficial  to  the  people,  by  diminishing  the 
consumption  of  spirits.  Smuggling,  however,  is  believed  to  prevail  in  the  dis- 
tricts adjoining  the  native  states.  The  receipts  from  opium  and  drugs  were 
5^852  /.  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  testimony  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  equally  Central  Provinces, 
strong  in  favour  of  raising  the  Excise  revenue  by  still-head  duty  on  the  distilla- 
tion of  spirits  and  license  fees  leviable  from  retail  vendors,  instead  of  by  farming 
the  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  and  drugs.  The  income  of 
the  year  was  93,183/,  as  compared  with  71,846/.  in  1863-64,  the  increase 
being  due  partly  to  a  larger  consumption  of  spirits  consequent  on  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  population,  and  partly  to  improved  administration  and  better 
adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  change  has  already 
begun  to  produce  a  good  effect  on  the  half-civilised  tribes  dwelUng  among  the 
hills  and  forests,  and  as  yet  it  has  not  given  any  impetus  to  illicit  distillation  or 
smuggling. 

The  duty  on  opium  yielded  759  /.,  or  45  /.  less  than  in  1863-64.  A  small 
special  duty  is  levied  on  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  but  the  amount  is  incon- 
siderable. 

In  the  Hydei-abad  Assigned  Districts  the  receipts  on  account  of  abkaree  in  Hyderabad 
1864-65  were  66,136  /.  Assigned  Districts. 

In    British  Burmah   they  amounted  to   99,740  /.,  showing  an  increase  of  British  Hannah. 
17,998  /.  on  the  collection  of  1863-64. 

At  Singapore  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  sale  of  the  spirit  farm,  and  in  Straits  Settle- 
Penang  and  Malacca  there  was  a  sl^ht  advance,  the  result  being  a  decrease  in  ments. 
the  Excise  Revenue  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  from  131,516  /.  to  126,712  /. 

The  license  and  permit  system  was  introduced  into  tiie  Madras  Presidency  by  Madras. 
Act  III.  of  1864,  and  the  immediate  effect  was  to  reduce  the  revenue  from 
405,165 f,  in  1863-64,  to  396,054/.,  in  1864-65;  but  the  decrease  is  considered  to 
be  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the  administration  of  the  law   has    been 
simplified. 

In  the  Bionbay  Presidency  the  abkaree  revenue  increased  from  321»954/.  Bombay, 
to  367,323/.      The    Excise  still-head  duty  on  spirits  rose  from  51,468/.  to 
59,239  /.,  the  principal  portion  of  the  increase  being  due  to  a  larger  quantity  of 
spirits  having  been  made  at  the  Oorun  and  Bhandoop  distilleries  in  1864-65 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  year  1860  a  tax  of  4  per  cent.    (1  per  cent,  of  which  was  to  be  4.  Assessbd 
Applied  only  to  reproductive  works)  was  imposed  throughout  India,  for  a  period  Taxes. 
^  five  years,  on  all  incomes  exceeding  50  /.  annually,  and  a  tax  of  2  per  cent. 
mi  such  as  ware  under  50  /.,  but  above  20  /. 

In  1862  an  Act  was  passed  exempting  altogether  incomes  which  did  not 
amount  to  50  /. ;  and,  from  the  31st  of  July  1863,  the  tax  on  incomes  exceeding 
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that  sum  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent.  The  Act  under  which  it  was  levied 
expired  on  the  31st  of  July  1865,  and  has  not  been  renewed. 

The  receipts  from  assessed  taxes  for  1864-65  were  1,281,817/.,  in  lieu  of 
1,483,622  /.  for  the  preceding  year,  during  the  first  quarter  of  which  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent,  had  been  in  force. 

Bengal.  In  the  Province  of  Bengal,  the  number  of  persons  assessed  in  1860-61  and 

1861-62  was  a  little  over  250,000,  and  the  amounts  realised  in  the  two  years 
were  187,786 1  and  635,585  /.  respectively.  In  1862-63,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Act  exempting  persons  whose  incomes  were  under  50  /.,  the  number  assessed 
fell  to  64,677;  in  1863-64,  it  was  59,927;  and  in  1864-65,  53,773.  During 
the  same  time,  the  receipts  have  been  629,197/.  in  1862-63,  478,392/.  in 
1863-64,  and  385,005  /.  in  the  year  under  report.  The  net  receipts  hitherto, 
in  the  five  years,  have  been  1,438,492/.,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  2d. 
a  head  per  annum,  and  there  is  a  balance  of  87,363  /.  still  to  be  recovered.  The 
cost  of  collecting  the  tax  was  about  3  J  per  cent,  in  Calcutta  and  the.  suburbs, 
and  nearly  9  per  cent,  in  the  remainder  of  the  Province,  on  the  sum  realised. 

In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  income  tax  to  the  amount  of  207,617  /.  was 
paid  in  1863-64  by  41,055  persons.  In  1864-65,  39,905  persons  paid  sums 
aggregating  169,059/.  The  moral  obligation  to  furnish  trustworthy  statements 
was  generally  disregarded  by  the  natives ;  and  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  payers 
were  taxed  on  the  returns  made  by  themselves,  while  the  amount  of  surcharge 
was  nearly  300  per  cent. 

Oude.  The  assessments  in  Oude  during  the  year  amounted  to  24,442  /.,  and  the 

collections,  including  arrears  of  former  years,  to  29,754  /.  The  charges  were 
only  288  /.,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Panjab.  The  receipts  in  the  Punjab  were  52,280  /.,  or  9,995/.  less  than  in  the  previous 

year ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  whole  demand,  except  about  670  /.,  will 
ultimately  be  recovered. 

Central  Provinces.  The  number  of  persons  taxed  in  the  Central  Provinces  was  about  5,000,  and 
98  per  cent,  of  the  demand  was  realised  during  the  year.  The  total  amount 
collected  in  1864-65  was  29,868  /.,  as  compared  with  28,712  /.  in  1863-64. 

In  the  Hyderabad  i\ssigned  Districts  the  receipts  were  1,248/. 

In  British  Burmah  they  amounted  to  13,095/.  Many  of  the  Chinese  popu- 
lation of  Rangoon  withdrew  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
tax. 

In  Madras,  the  proceeds  of  the  income  tax  amounted  to  147,867  /.j  sho\ving 
a  falling-off  of  17,093/.,  which  is  attributable  to  the  provision  that  the  original 
assessments  might  be  reduced,  on  proof  of  the  income  being  given,  but  were 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  enhanced. 


Hyderabad 
Assigned  Districts. 

British  Bnrmali. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


6.  Customs  (ex- 
clusive of  Salt). 


Bengal* 


In  Bombay,  the  assessed  taxes  amounted  to  337.250  /.,  as  compared  with 
374,500  /.  in  the  preceding  year. 

On  the  7th  of  April  1864,  an  Act  (No.  XXIII.)  was  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  making  certain  alterations  in  the  Customs'  duties ;  and  further 
changes  were  effected  by  Acts  XVII.  and  XXV.  of  the  following  year.  The 
principal  points  of  difference  from  the  former  tariff  are,  that  the  import  duty 
on  wines,  beer,  iron,  hops,  and  tobacco  is  reduced;  an  export  duty^f  3rf.  a 
maund  is  imposed  on  grain  and  pulse  of  all  kinds,  and  that  on  saltpetre  reduced 
from  4  ^.  to  2  5.  a  maund.  The  duty  on  the  last-mentioned  article  has  since 
been  still  further  reduced,  and  is  now  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  consequence 
of  these  changes,  the  amount  realised  fell  from  2,384,061/.  in  1863-64  to 
2,296,929/.  in  1864-65. 

The  revenue  from  Customs  in  Bengal  amounted  in  1864-65  to  942,113/., 

against  998,839/.  in  the  preceding  year.    There  was  a  decrease  of  nearly 

24,000  /.   on  imports  generally,  although  piece  goods  and  twist,  in  spite  of  a 

diminution  of  the  quantity  imported,  paid,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 

valuations,  an  additional  duty  of  44,882  /.  and  13,261  /.  respectively.     In  exports 

also  there  was  a  decrease  of  about  50,000  /.  on  saltpetre,  but  the  receipts  on 

several  other  articles  were  increased,  and  the  general  result  was  a  falling  off  to 

the  extent  of  upwards  of  33,000  /. 

The 
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The  competition  of  artificial  saltpetre,  which  can  now  be  produced  at  a  rate 
lower  than  that  at  which  Bengal  saltpetre  can  be  laid  down  in  Europe  or 
America,  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  great  decline  in  this  item  of  revenue.  The 
duty  has  consequently  been  reduced,  as  above  mentioned,  from  4  s.  per  maund 
to  3  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

The  gross  collections  from  Customs  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  during  North- Western 
1864-65  amounted  to  60,213/.,  being  an  increase  of  2,558  Z.  on  the  proceeds  Pwvincee. 
of  1863-64. 

The  receipts  in  the  Punjab  amounted  to  82,619/.  in  1864-65,  as  compared  Punjab, 
with  77,849/.  in  1863-64.  On  all  the  Customs'  lines  the  revenue  increased 
materially,  a  point  which  is  very  satisfactory,  if  the  depressing  effect  caused  by 
the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  is 
reason  also  to  anticipate  an  increase  of  the  trade  in  sugar,  now  that  the 
inordinate  speculation  in  cotton  has  been  checked. 

Considerable  reductions  have  been  effected  by  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere  in 
the  rates  of  Customs'  duty  levied  on  goods  passing  through  his  territory. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  extension  of  the  Customs'  cordon  westward  has  Central  Provinces, 
necessarily  led  to  a  fall  in  the  duty  on  sugar,  as  that  which  is  consumed  in  the 
Lower  Nerbudda  Valley  and  Nagpore  no  longer  has  to  pay  tax  for  crossing 
the  boundary;  the  sum  realised  in  1863-64  was  21,978/.,  and  in  1864-65, 
10,194/. 

Owing  to  the  great  addition  in  the  quantity  of  rice  exported  from  British  Briddi  Bunnah. 
Burmah,  and  to  the  increase  in  trade  generally,  the  Customs'  duties  in  that 
Province  produced  in  1864-65,  205,524  /.,  instead  of  170,545  /.  in  1863-64. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements,  they  increased  from  368/.  in  1863-64,  to  480/.  Straits  Settle- 
in  1864-65.  ^^^^'    " 

At  Madras  the  Customs'  duties  realised  only  203,878  /.,  or  25,974  /.  less  than  Madras, 
was  obtained  in  1863-64.     The  value  of*  imported  merchandise  incre.ased  from 
4,026,547  /.  in  1863-64  to  4,180,248  /.  in  1864-65,  while  that  exported  fell 
from  8,777,812  /.  to  8,367,179  /. 

The  reduction  of  the  Customs'  duties  caused  the  receipts  on  the  importation  Bombay, 
of  tobacco  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  to  diminish  by  2,665  /. ;  that  realised 
from  spirits  showed  a  loss  of  12,954  /. ;  and  on  other  articles  there  was  a  falling 
off  to  the  extent  of  13,830/.  On  the  exports  also  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1,979  /.,  due  chiefly  to  the  special  exemption  of  grain  sent  to  the  ports  of 
Kattywar,  Cutch,  and  Cambay,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  prevailing  in 
those  districts. 

The  diminution  of  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which  fell  from  825>643  /.  in 
1863-64  to  791,890/.  in  1864-65,  is,  however,  partly  attributable  to  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  the  latter  year.  The  high  price  of  cotton  led  to  a 
great  trade  in  that  article,  by  which  the  duties  in  question  did  not  benefit ;  and 
the  accumulation  of  money  resulting  from  the  importation  of  the  specie  requisite 
to  make  the  purchases  for  the  home  market,  gave  rise  to  much  speculation  in 
joint-stock  companies,  banks,  and  other  financial  schemes,  to  the  detriment  of 
legitimate  trade. 

In'the  Tbur  and  Parkur  Districts,  a  tax  on  the  export  of  ghee  realised  6,876/., 
.  and  its  popularity  and  profitableness,  as  a  substitute  for  the  income  tax,  was 
unquestionable. 

The  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue  from  salt  varies,  in  the  several  provinces  6.  Salt.  ^ 
of  India :  in  some  cases  it  is  derived  from  a  system  of  Government  sale ;  in 
others  from   Excise ;  and  in  others  from  Customs'  duties.    Throughout  the 
whole  of    India  the   sum  of  5,523,584/.    was.  realised,    as    compared    with 
5,035,696 /.  in  1863-64. 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  compete  with  the  low  price  of  Bengal. 
the  salt  which  is  imported,  it  was  recently  decided  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
the    manufacture   in   Bengal;    and    it  therefore  became  necessary   to  take 
measures  for  reducing  the  stock  of  7,500,000  maunds  remaining  in  store. 
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Accordingly,  in  communication  with  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  North- 
wich,  it  was  determined  to  sell  the  salt,  by  public  auction,  at  an  upset  price,  to 
be  fixed  on  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than 
2,000,000  maunds  on  any  one  occasion. 

The  quantity  cleared  in  the  Calcutta  Custom  House  during  the  year  1684-65 
was  8,454,482  maunds,  against  7.253,0/6  in  1863-64,  and  the  revenue  was  pro- 
portionally enhanced.  The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  o)d  Government  salt, 
which,  in  the  previous  year,  fell  off  by  250,517/.,  showed  a  further  decrease  of 
89,942  /.  There  was  a  diminution  of  revenue  on  the  clearances  of  excise  salt 
to  the  extent  of  4,631  /.,  and  no  fresh  licenses  for  the  manufacture  were  granted 
during  the  year.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  on  salt 
amounted  to  2,784,547/.  in  1864-65,  instead  of  2,439,926/.  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  spite  of  great  fluctuations  in  the  salt  trade  in  the  North -Western  Pro- 
vinces, the  revenue  during  the  year  incnased  from  402,994/.  to  411,880/., 
owing  mainly  to  the  recently  organisd  preventive  estabUshmeat,  whioh,  by 
checking  contraband  supplies,  created  an  enlai^ged  deiBand.  The  great  stagna- 
tion in  the  saltpetre  trade  naturally  caused  a  decrease  of  duty  on  the  salt 
reduced  in  refining  saltpetre. 

The  same  cause  operated  severely  against  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duty 
on  salt  in  Oude ;  the  gross  receipts  increased  from  1,636  /.  to  2,298  /.,  but  the 
excess  of  the  cost  incurred  for  the  suppression  of  its  illicit  manufacture,  over 
the  receipts  from  licenses,  duty,  and  saving  of  establishment,  was  not  less  than 
2,961  /. ;  the  number  of  seizures  made  was  1^36,  and  1,655  persons  were  cen- 
victed  of  infringement  of  the  law. 

Although  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  900  /.  on  the  Indus  salt  line,  the 
duty  in  the  Punjab  increased,  on  the  whole,  from  673,111  /.  to  689,499  /• 

The  total  amount  of  the  salt  tax  received  in  the  Central  Provinces  did  not,  in 
1861,  exceed  70,000/.;  but  since  that  time  a  Customs' line  has  been  esta- 
blished over  600  miles  of  the  border,  and  the  statistics  of  the  trade  show  an 
increase  of  37  per  cent,  in  the  importation  of  salt  in  1864-65,  part  of  which  is, 
no  doubt,  due  to  improved  registration,  but  much  is  owing  to  increased  con- 
sumption. The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  142,508/.,  or  18,091/.  in 
exc^ess  of  those  of  1863-64. 

Hyderabad  In  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Hyderabad,  the  salt  contracts  sold  for  4,123  /.,  cwr 

Assigned  Districts.  97]  /.  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

British  Burmah.  In    British    Burmah  the    manufacture    of    salt   continues    to    decline,   as 

the  people  find  the  cultivation  of  rice  more  profitable ;  and  the  import 
duty  has  been  reduced  to  4^  d.  a  maund,  in  order  to  equalise  it  with  the 
excise.  The  receipts  were  8^583/.  in  1864-65,  as  compared  with  6,570 /.  in 
1863-64. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  where 
it  is  manufactured  and  sold  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  amounted  in 
1864-65  to  1,036,078/.,  which  exceeded  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  year  by 
136,806/.;  the  price  remained  the  same,  namely,  3^.  a  maund,  but  the  con- 
sumption increased  largely^  having  risen  from  640,261  to  747,805  maunds, 
a  result  which  bears  testimony  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  communications,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the  cost  of  ' 
carriage. 

The  trade  in  salt  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  largely  carried  on  by  indivi- 
duals who  usuaUy  bring  grain  down  to  the  coast,  and  return  laden  with  salt. 
In  the  year  under  report,  so  much  land  was  under  cotton  cultivati^)n,  and  so 
little  under  grain,  that  there  was  not  much  of  the  latter  for  export  from  above 
the  ghauts ;  and  this  told  unfavourably  on  the  salt  trade,  in  the  revenue 
derived  from  which  there  was  a  reduction  fipom  484,438/.  to  444,063/.  The 
duty,  which  is  levied  in  the  form  of  excise,  was  raised,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  from  2  ^.  6  ^.  to  3  s.  per  maund ;  but  no  change  was  nmde  in  the  rate 
prevailing  in  Sind,  where   1  ^.  a  maund  is  diarged  on  the  quantity  manwfac- 
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tured,  and  where,  under  a  carefully  watched  license  system,  the  receipts  have 
liaen  from  7>353  /.  to  10,254  /. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  prohibited  in  Bengal,  except  for  the  purpose  7.  Opium. 
of  selling  the  juice  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  at  a  certain  fixed  price. 
It  is  manufactured  into  opium  at  the  Government  factories  at  Patna  and 
Benares,  and  then  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  sold  by  auction  to  merchants  who 
export  it  to  China. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  the  opium  which  is 
manufactured  in  the  native  states  of  Malwa  and  Guzerat,  on  which  passes  are 
given,  at  a  certain  price  per  chest,  to  merchants  who  wish  to  send  opium  to  the 
port  of  Bombay. 

The  poppy  is  not  cultivated  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

The  gross  revenue  derived  from  opium  has  averaged  during  the  last  10  yeans 
about  6,500,000/.  sterling,  having  risen  from  5,011,525/.  in  1856-57  to 
8,055,476/.  in  1862  63;  ihe  price  was,  however,  exceptionally  high  in  the 
last-mentioned  year,  and  in  1863-64  the  sum  realised  was  6,831,999/.,  while 
in  1864-65  it  again  rose  to  7,361,405  /. 

In  Bengal,  the  number  of  chests  of  opium  sold  in  1864-65  was  the  largest  Bengal, 
ever  offered  in  any  one  year,  being  54,486  as  compared  with  42,619  in 
1863-64.  The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  was,  however,  only  801,003 
beegahs  (a  beegah  being  about  five-eighths  of  an  acre),  or  8,353  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year  ;  and  the  quantity  of  opium  made  during  the  season  was  47^777 
chests,  besides  that  sold  at  the  Government  Treasuries  under  the  Excise  system. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  year  were  5,255,447/.,  or  91,329/.  less  than  was 
realised  in  1863-64  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  net  receipts  is  even  more  con- 
siderable, owing  to  an  increase  of  46,499  /.  in  the  charges  attendant  on  the 
cultivation.  The  net  revenue,  accordingly,  which  amounted  to  2,894,095  /., 
diowed  a  falling  off  from  the  previous  year  of  148,590/.,  but  against  this  may 
be  set  an  increase  of  45,886  /.  from  the  sale  of  the  abkarce  opium,  which  pro- 
duced a  sum  of  158,525  /.  in  the  year  under  report. 

In  1861-62,  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivators,  being  deemed  insufficient,  was 
raised  from  Ss.  to  10«.  a  seer.  It  was,  however,  found  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  was  to  very  nearly  double  the  area  of  cultivation  in  three  years,  and 
to  riaise  the  provision  from  29,358  chests  in  1860-61  to  64,269  chests  in 
1863-64  ;  whilst  the  selling  price,  which  in  1861-62  was  137/  per  chest,  fell 
to  85  /•  in  1863-64,  and  the  charges  were  considerably  increased.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  reduce  the  price  paid  to  the  growers  to  9-^.  the  seer. 
The  further  extension  of  poppy  cultivation  has  been  prohibited,  both  in 
Benares  and  Behar,  and  the  less  productive  sub -agencies  in  Benares  have  been 
closed. 

The  quantity  of  opium  produced  in  Oude,  about  4,700  chests,  was  at  least 
one-fourth  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  falling- off  being  due  to  the 
unfavourable  season,  as  the  area  under  cultivation  was  greater. 

The  number  of  cbeets  of  opium  transmitted  from  Bombay  to  China  in  Bombay. 
1869-64  having  been  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  a  larger  quantity, 
by  1 0,356 i,  chests  was  sent  by  the  merchants  in  the  following  year;  and,  as 
the  pass  duty  was  60  /.  per  chest  throughout  the  year,  the  increase  of  the 
revenue  under  this  head  was  621,390  /. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  stamp  duties  is  ob-  s.  Stamps. 
tained  from  the  use  of  stamps  in  judicial  proceedings.    It  continues  to  increase 
steadily,  and  in  1864-65  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  1,972,098/.,  as  com- 
pared with  1,735,216/.  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  Bengal  the  recdpts  were  600,906  /.,  in  addition  to  which  stamps  to  the  Bengal, 
amount  of  474i>852  /.  were  supplied  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Presidency  of 
Fort  William. 

Stamping  machines  hare  been  introduced  into  the  North- Western  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab,  by  which  the  necessity  for  sending  documents  to  Calcutta  to 
be  stamped  will  in  future  be  avoided. 

In   the    North-Westem   Provinces,   a   Commissioner  of  Stamps  has  been  North- Western 
appointed,  the  provisions  of  the  stamp  law  have  been  more  generally  enforced,  Provinces. 
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and  the  number  of  prosecutions  for  evading  it  has  greatly  increased.  The  result 
has  been,  that,  in  1864-65,  the  receipts  amounted  to  237,708/,,  showing  a  net 
increase  of  10,823  /.  on  the  previous  year. 

Oude.  Care  has  been  taken  in  Oude  also  to  realise  the  full  duty  prescribed  upon 

plaints  and  other  legal  papers,  and  the  increase  of  revenue  has  been  general 
throughout  the  Province  ;  the  receipts,  which  in  1863-64  showed  an  excess  of 
7,582  /.  over  the  preceding  year,  having  in  1864-65  made  a  further  advance  of 
7,641  /. 

Punjab.  There  is  a  steady  increase  perceptible  in  this  branch  of  income  in  the  Punjab, 

which  in  1863-64  exceeded  the  receipts  of  1862-63  by  8,970  /.,  and  in.  1864-65 
showed  a  further  addition  to  the  revenue  of  8,349  /.  There  is,  moreover,  reason 
to  expect  that,  when  the  arrangements  now  under  consideration  for  increasing 
the  number  of  non-official  stamp  vendors  are  carried  into  effect,  and  the  penal- 
ties for  evasion  become  better  understood  and  more  rigidly  enforced,  the  revenue 
will  be  greatly  augmented. 

Central  Provinces.  The  increased  prosperity  of  the  people  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  the  more 
widely  diffused  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  stamp  law,  have  in  that 
division  also  produced  the  natural  result  of  an  improvement  of  the  income  from 
this  source;  and  the  receipts  show  an  increase  from  38,201  /.  in  1863-64,  to 
50,742 /.in  1864-65. 


Hyderabad 
Assigned  DiBtricts. 

British  Burmah. 


Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


Madras. 


Bombay. 


The  stamp  duties  in  the  Assigned  Districts  of  Hyderabad  rose  from  15,125  /. 
in  1863-64  to  16,727  /.  in  1864-65. 

In  British  Burmah  an  improvement  of  3,082  /.  has  arisen  from  the  stamps  on 
judicial  and  law  papers. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  Straits  Settlements  has 
produced  a  falling-off  in  the  stamp  revenue,  which  was  only  25,521  /.  in  1864-66, 
instead  of  26,176  /.  in  1863-64. 

In  Madras  the  receipts  rose  from  238,342/.  in  1863-64,  to  269,409/.  in 
1864-65,  the  increase  being  in  part  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  Registration 
Act. 

In  Bombay  the  addition  to  the  stamp  revenue  was  still  greater,  the  amount 
realised  having  been  445,688/.  in  1863-64,  and  573,009/.  in  1864-65. 


1.  Rkcbipts  and 
Disbursements. 


II.  Finance. 

In  the  year  1856-57*  immediately  preceding  the  mutiny,  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  East  India  Company,  both  in  India  and  England,  including  the 
interest  guaranteed  by  the  Government  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  various 
Indian  Railway  Companies,  exceeded  the  revenues  and  receipts  of  the  year  by 
474,208  /. 

The  enormous  cost  of  the  military  operations  in  the  years  1857-58  and 
1858-59  produced  a  deficit  in  the  finances  of  India,  which  amounted,  in  those 
two  years,  and  in  1859-60  respectively,  to  8,390,642/.,  14,187,617/.,  and 
10,769,861  /. 

The  cessation  of  war  and  consequent  reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  several  Governments  and  administrations  in  India,  aided  as  they  were  by 
the  cordial  support  of  the  Home  Government,  and  by  the  financial  experience 
of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Laing,  who  were  specially  despatched  from  England  to 
assist  in  the  measures  required  for  producing  an  equilibrium,  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  the  large  deficit  of  upwards  of  10  millions  in  1859-60  into  a  sur- 
plus in  1862-63,  which,  owing  to  an  unusually  large  receipt  from  opium,  was 
no  less  than  1 ,827,346 /.  In  the  following  year  the  surplus  amounted  to  78,347  /. ; 
the  falling-off  being  attributable  to  diminished  receipts  from  opium  and  income 
tax  ;  but  in  1864-65  there  was  a  deficit  of  193,521  /. 

This  position  of  affairs  is  not  attributable  to  any  falling-off  in  the  revenue, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  rose  from  44,613,032/.  in  1863-64,  to  45,652,897 /., 
in  1864-65,  showing  an  increase  of  1,039,865  /.  within  the  year,  mainly  due  to 
the  improvement  of  529,406  /.  in  the  receipts  from  opium,  and  of  487,888  /.  in 
those  from  salt,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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It  is,  then,  to  the  expenditure  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  which  con- 
verted the  surplus  into  a  deficit;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  receipts 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  addition  of  1,311,733/.  to  the  charges, 
which  amounted  in  1863-64  to  44,634,685/.,  and  in  1864-65  to  45,846,418/. 

Of  the  total  increase,  the  sum  of  70,488  /.  occurred  in  the  chains  attendant 
on  the  cultivation  of  opium.  The  military  expenditure,  which  in  1864-65 
amounted  to  1 3,494,467 /m  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  previous  year  by  797,398  /. ; 
of  this  sum,  about  160,000  /.  arose  from  the  war  with  Bhotan,  and  the  remainder 
firom  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  the  higher  pay  of  medical  officers,  and 
the  grant  of  full  batta  to  all  troops,  whether  serving  within  200  miles  of  the  Pre- 
sidency town  or  beyond  that  limit.  The  rest  of  the  increase  is  due  to  additional 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  civil  administration. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  India,  including  that  incurred  in  this  2.  Di»t. 
country,  was,  on  the  30th  of  April  1857,  54,490,793/.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  five  years  the  debt  was  very  largely  hicreased,  and,  on  the  30th  of  April 
1862,  it  had  risen  to  98,779,911  /.  Since  that  time,  .the  Government  have  been 
enabled  to  pay  off  some  portion  of  it,  and,  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts 
received  from  India,  the  principal  sum  had  been  reduced  to  92,81 1,793/. 

In  1863  the  services  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Assistant  Paymaster  General,  and  Mr.  s,  Acooitnti. 
WhiflBn,  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  Accountant  General  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  of  the  system  of  account  adopted  in  the  Public  Works 
Department.  These  gentlemen,  after  having  completed  the  more  immediate 
object  of  their  mission,  were  employed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to 
examine  the  general  system  of  the  Indian  accounts,  and  they  submitted  reports 
upon  those  connected  vnth  the  military  expenditure,  and  upon  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  in  the  Department  of  Accounts.  With  their  assistance,  the 
whole  system  of  Indian  account  has  been  remodelled,  the  mode  of  checking  by 
pre-audit  abolished,  and  modifications  effected  in  the  Budget  form,  which  had 
been  previously  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the  plan  adopted  in  England.   Mr.  * 

Whiffin  returned  to  this  country  in  1864,  but  Mr.  Foster  remained  in  India  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  in  order,  by  his  personal  superintendence  and 
CO  operation  with  the  officers  of  the  Financial  Department,  to  assist  in  carrying 
this  important  change  into  effect.  Within  the  last  few  days  a  final  report  has 
been  received  from  him,  recapitulating  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
with  that  view. 

On  the  16th  of  July  1861,  an  Act  (No.  XIX.)  was  passed  by  the  Government  4,  Bavkiko  and 
of  India,  providing  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  by  a  Government  depart-  Cueuvct. 
ment  of  Public  Issue,  by  means  of  promissory  notes  for  sums  of  not  lees 
than  10  rupees  or  1  /.  in  value.  Circles  of  issue  were  to  be  established 
from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  found  necessary,  and  the  notes  were  to  be  legcd 
tender  vrithin  the  circle  in  which  they  were  issued,  and  to  be  payable  at  the 
place  of  issue,  and  also  at  the  capital  city  of  the  Presidency  within  which  that 
place  was  situated. 

A  ftirther  Act  (No.  XXIV.)  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  authorising  the 
Banks  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
Government  for  managing  the  issue,  payment,  and  exchange  of  the  currency 
notes,  and  such  of  the  business  previously  transacted  by  the  Government  trea- 
siunies  as  it  might  be  desirable  to  transfer  to  them ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  February 
1862,  an  Act  (No.  IV.)  was  passed,  repealing  the  power  previously  held  by  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  to  issue  its  own  promissory  notes,  placing  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  on  a  new  footing,  with  power  to  enlarge  its  capital  very  considerably,  and 
actually  transferring  to  it  the  management  of  a  large  part  of  the  treasury 
business  of  the  Government,  and  also  that  connected  with  the  recently  esta- 
Wished  paper  currency. 

Similar  acts  were  passed  with  reference  to  the  banks  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

An  arrangement  has  been  recently  concluded  with  the  Bank  of  Bengal  for 
carrying  out  the  details  of  this  measure,  and  the  terms  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Dank  of  Madras  are  under  consideration. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  issue  of  notes  was  entrusted  to  the  bank,  but  it 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  necessary,  according 
to  sound  principles  and  experience,  that  the  functions  of  banking  and  currency 
should  not  be  united  in  one  establishment,  the  management  of  the  issue  was 
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shortly  afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner  whose  office  is  at  the 
Mint. 

Ten  currency  circles  have  been  established,  the  head  quarters  of  which  are 
at  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  and  Nagpore,  Madras,  (Jalicut,  Trichinopoly, 
and  Vizagapatam,  Bombay,  and  Kurrachee,  and  instructions  have  been  issued 
for  receiving  the  notes  of  branch  circles  at  ani/  Government  treasury  in  payment 
of  taxes,  and  for  converting  them  at  any  place  of  issue  where  the  officer  in 
charge  anticipates  no  risk  in  doing  so. 

The  total  amount  of  notes  now  in  circulation  is  in  value  a  little  above 
7,000,000  /. 

Some  inconvenience  was  experienced  in  the  year  1863,  in  consequence  of  the 
excessive  demand  at  Bombay  for  coined  rupees,  which  were  required  by  mer- 
chants for  remittance  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  purchase  cotton  for  the  home 
market.  Prompt  ?*^easures,  however,  were  taken  to  meet  the  emergency,  by 
increasing  the  working  powers  of  the  Mint,  and  sending  rupees  to  Bombay  from 
the  other  Presidencies, 

The  question  of  the  introduction  of  agold  currency  into  India  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Government.  It  was  felt  to  be  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
make  so  radical  a  change  as  authoritatively  to  substitute  the  sovereign  as  the 
standard  coin,  but  it  was  urged  that  it  might  be  made  legal  tender  for  the  same 
value  as  10  silver  rupees,  and  that  a  reformation  might  thus  be  gradually 
effected,  under  which  gold  would  become  the  general  metallic  currency  of  the 
country,  with  sib  er  as  the  auxiliary.  The  principal  objections  uiged  to  such 
a  course  are  two :  the  first  is,  that  a  contract  made  between  a  debtor  and 
creditor  must  be  maintained,  and  that,  in  a  country  where  all  obligations  have 
been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  silver,  to  make  a  law  by  which  they  coul  1  forcibly 
be  paid  in  anything  else  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith,  defrauding  the 
creditor  for  the  advantage  of  the  debtor.  The  second  objection  is  found  in  the 
fact,  of  which  France  has  afforded  a  conspicuous  illustration,  that,  where  coins 
of  the  two  metals  are  equally  legal  tender,  obligations  will  always  be  met  by 
payment  in  the  coin  which  the  circumstances  of  the  day  render  the  cheaper  of 
the  two;  and  as  the  sovereign,  whether  coined  in  India  or  imported  from 
England  or  Australia,  is,  with  reference  to  any  probal)le  price  of  silver,  intrin- 
sically more  valuable  than  10  rupees,  by  an  amount  varpng  from  4d.  to 
I  $.  on  each  sovereign,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  silver  coin  would  always 
be  preferred  by  debtors  in  discharging  their  obligations,  and  that  an  enactment 
to  render  the  sovereign  a  legal  tender  for  the  value  of  10  rupees  would  probably 
be  almost  inoperative 

In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  sovereign  in  all  parts  of  India, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  gold  coinage  whenever  it  may  be  foimd  advisable  to 
introduce  it,  it  was,  on  the  23rd  of  November  1864,  notified  that  sovereigns  and 
half-sovereigns,  according  to  the  British  and  Australian  standard,  would  be 
received  in  all  the  treasuries  of  India  for  the  same  sum  as  10  and  five  silver 
rupees  respectively,  and  would  be  paid  out  again  at  the  same  rate,  unless  objec- 
tion were  raised  to  receiving  them.  Such  a  course  would  impose  no  obligation 
on  the  person  paying,  and  no  loss  could  accrue  to  the  Government  unless  so 
great  a  change  should  occur  in  the  value  of  gold  as  to  render  a  sovereign  worth 
less  than  10  rupees,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  very  simple  measure  to  alter 
the  rate  at  which  they  would  be  received. 

Authority  was  also  given  for  issuing  notes  in  exchange  for  sovereigns  to  a 
moderate  amount 

The  effect  of  these  orders  was  that  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  to  the 
amount  of  370,986  /.  were  received  by  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  between  the  1st  of 
December  1864  and  the  9th  of  March  1865,  and  upwards  of  100,000/.  was 
paid  out  again  in  the  same  coins  ;  whilst  160,000  Australian  sovereigns  were 
remitted  to  England,  and  there  sold  at  the  rate  of  4  /.  17^.  9J  rf.  per  ounce. 

Subsequently,  a  memorial  having  been  submitted  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Calcutta  in  favour  of  a  gold  coinage,  the  Governor  General  in  Council, 
on  the  3rd  of  February  1 866,  appointed  a  Commission  composed  of  members  of 
the  Government  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  mercantile  and  banking 
community  of  Calcutta,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Mansfield,  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Paper  Currency  Act,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
could  be  rendered  more  effective  by  any  improved  arrangements,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  introduction  of  a  five-rupee  or  ten-shilling  note,  and,  generally, 
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to  report  upon  any  extension  of  the  monetary  system  which  the  increasing  com- 
merce and  prosperity  of  the  country  may  seem  to  require. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  the  money  order  system  was  introduced  into  5.  Mohbt 
India,  the  measure  being,  in  the  first  instance,  restricted  to  the  Lower  Pro*  Ordeba. 
vinces  of  Bengal.  It  is  founded  on  the  system  adopted  in  England,  but  in 
India  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  carry  it  out  through  the  agency  of  the 
district  treasuries  instead  of  the  post-office.  The  result  indicates  that  the  public 
are  availing  themselves  of  it  largely,  in  order  to  make  small  remittances  from 
one  station  to  another ;  the  number  of  orders  issued  increased  from  26,032  in 
1863-64  to  37,187  in  1864-65,  the  amount  remitted  being  166,189/.  in  the 
former,  and  212,108i-  in  the  latter  year.  The  average  value  of  the  orders  was 
6/.  143.  Id. 

The  financial  result  to  the  Government  was  a  receipt  of  2,318/.  for  com- 
mission, and  212/.  from  orders  which  lapsed  in  consequence  of  payment  not 
being  demanded  for  12  months ;  the  working  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to 
957 1' 

III.  Public  Works, 

In  the  year  1845  two  private  associations,  termed  the  East   Indian  and  the  1.  Railways. 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  Companies,  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  lines  of  railroad  in  India  ;  but  the  projectors  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  their  proposed  schemes  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Government.  • 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  by  the  East  India  Company  to  guarantee  to  the 
railway  companies,  for  a  term  of  99  years,  a  certain  rate  of  interest  upon  the 
capital  subscribed  for  their  undertakings ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  its  own 
interests  and  provide  against  the  evil  effects  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies, power  was  reserved  by  the  Grovemment  to  supervise  and  control  all 
their  proceedings  by  means  of  an  official  director  in  England  and  of  officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose  in  India. 

The  land  required  for  the  railway  and  works  connected  therewith  is  given 
by  the  Government,  free  of  expense;  and  the  stipulated  rate  of  interest  is 
guaranteed  to  the  shareholders  in  every  case,  except  that  of  the  traffic  receipts 
of  a  line  being  insufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses,  in  which  event  the 
deficiency  is  chargeable  against  the  guaranteed  interest.  Should  the  net 
receipts,  on  the  other  hand,  be  in  excess  of  the  sum  required  to  pay  the 
amount  guaranteed,  the  surplus  will  be  divided  in  equal  parts  between  the 
Government  and  the  shareholders,  until  the  charge  to  the  Government  for 
interest  in  previous  years,  with  simple  interest  thereon,  shall  have  been  repaid, 
after  which  time  the  whole  of  the  receipts  will  be  distributed  among  the  share- 
holders. 

The  railway  companies  have  the  power  of  surrendering  their  works,  after 
any  portion  of  the  line  has  been  opened  for  three  months,  and  of  receiving 
from  the  Government  the  money  expended  on  the  undertaking  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  have  the  power,  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
25  or  60  years  from  the  date  of  the  contracts,  of  purchasing  the  railway  at  the 
mean  value  of  the  shares  for  the  three  previous  years,  or  of  pajdng  a  propor- 
tionate annuity  until  the  end  of  the  99  years,  when  the  land  and  works  will 
revert  to  the  Government,  unless  the  railway  companies  have  previously  exercised 
their  powers  of  surrender. 

As  a  rule,  the  roads  are  constructed,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  single  line  of 
rails,  the  bridges,  tunnels,  and  cuttings  being  made  suitable  for  a  second  line. 
The  gauge  in  all  eases  is  5  feet  6  inches. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  Company  was  originally  formed  in  1 845,  with  a  East  Indian 
view  to  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Calcutta  to  Raneegunge,  in  order  to  Railway, 
bring  down  the  coal  which  abounds  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to  develope  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  district. 

The  company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  August 
1849,  and  the  engineers  couimenced  work  in  1851.  In  September  1854,  37 
miles  were  opened  for  traflBc  ;  and  in  February  1855  the  whole  line  of  121 
miles  to  Raneegunge  was  completed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  general  system  of  trunk  railways  for  India  had 
been  determined  upon,  and  the  line   from  Calcutta   to  Agra  and  Delhi  was 
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offered  to  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company.  Starting  from  Howrah,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  opposite  to  Calcutta,  this  colossal  line  proceeds  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  Burdwan,  whence  the  branch  to  Raneegunge 
strikes  off  to  the  west,  while  the  main  line  runs  due  north  to  Rajmahal,  thus 
connecting  Calcutta  with  the  Ganges,  and  enabling  traders  to  avoid  the  navi- 
gation of  250  miles  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  river.  At 
Rajmahal  the  railway  turns  westword  and  proceeds  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  past  >!onghyr,  where  it  is  driven  through  the  only  tunnel  in  its 
course,  a  length  of  900  feet  througn  a  hill  of  clay  slate  and  hard  quartz  rock, 
to  Patna,  Benares,  and  Allahabad.  Soon  after  leaving  Patna,  it  is  conveyed 
across  the  river  Soane  by  a  magnificent  bridge,  which  consists  of  27  iron 
girders  of  150  feet  each,  supported  on  brick  foundations,  and  which,  it  is 
believed,  is  exceeded  in  magnitude  by  only  one  other  in  the  world.  At  Alla- 
habad the  railway  crosses  the  river  Jumna  by  another  very  fine  bridge,  which 
was  opened  for  tra£Bc  on  the  15th  of  August  1865  ;  it  has  15  spans  of  200  feet, 
the  rials  being  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  girders,  and  the  space  beneath  made 
available  for  an  ordinary  carriage  road  1 1  feet  in  width.  The  line  then  takes 
a  north-westerly  course  through  Cawnpore,  into  the  heart  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, and,  at  a  point  20  miles  from  Agra  (with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
branch),  it  strikes  northward  past  AUyghur  to  Ghazeeabad,  where  it  meets  the 
Punjab  Railway,  and  whence  a  short  junction  line  of  12  miles  unites  it  with  the 
city  of  Delhi. 

The  whole  of  this  great  undertaking  has  been  finished,  except  the  bridge 
over  the  Jumna  into  Delhi,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1866 ;  and  there  is  thus  a  continuous  length  of  upwards  of  1,000  milea 
opened  for  pubhc  traffic. 

Nor  is  this  all  which  has  been  effected  by  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  a  very  important  line  of  225  miles, 
which,  starting  from  Allahabad  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  penetrates  the 
cotton  growing  district  of  Jubbulpore,  where  it  will  join  the  Great  Indian  Pe- 
ninsula Railway,  and  form  the  connecting  Unk  in  the  communication  between 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  Moreover,  the  branch  which  was  opened  in  1865  to 
Raneegunge,  and  which  has  since  been  extended  to  Barrakur,  is  to  be  further 
carried  over  the  Nargoonjoo  Pass  to  Luckieserai,  by  which  the  distance  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  the  north-west  will  be  shortened  by  71  miles.  A  branch 
of  26  miles  will  at  the  same  time  be  constructed  to  open  up  the  Kurhurbalee 
coal-fields. 

The  total  length  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  with  all  its  branches,  is  about 
1,500  miles,  of  which  1,127  have  been  opened.  The  line  of  rail  is  at  present 
single  throughout  its  course,  except  for  the  first  67  miles  from  Calcutta  ;  but 
the  cord  hue  to  Luckieserai  will  be  made  double,  and  also  the  portion  between 
Luckieserai  and  Allahabad. 

Great  Indian  Scarcely  inferior  to  the  East  Indian  Railway  in  actual  length,  and,  perhaps. 

Peninsula  Rail-  ^^^  more  remarkable  as  an  engineering  work,  is  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
^^y*  Railway,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  means  of  communication  between 

the  three  Presidency  towns,  and  to  connect  the  great  cotton  growing  districts 

of  Central  India  with  the  seaport  of  Bombay. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  the  operations  of  this  company 
were  at  first  very  limited.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1849,  and  entered 
into  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the  town  of  Bombay,  through 
the  island  of  Salsette,  and  across  the  Tannah  estuary,  to  CaUian,  a  distance 
of  33  miles,  together  with  a  short  branch  to  Mahim,  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  Bombay  Island.  The  works  were  commenced  in  October  1850,  and  finished 
in  May  1854. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  the  company  undertook  the  extension  of  this  line 
into  the  interior,  to  unite  with  the  East  Indian  and  Madras  Railways.  At  Cal- 
lian  it  is  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  one  going  to  the  north-east,  the 
other  taking  a  south-easterly  direction. 

The  great  physical  difficulty,  in  either  case,  was  to  surmount  the  ghauts,  a 
lofty  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea  along  the  whole  west  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  conveyance  of  the  rich  produce  of  the 

Deccan  to  the  port  of  Bombay. 
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The  northern  line  is  carried  over  the  ThuU  Ghaut  by  an  incline  nine  miles 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  in  the  course  of  which  it  attains  an  elevation  of  9/2 
feet.  It  then  proceeds,  by  Nassick  and  Chalisgaum,  to  Bhosawul,  at  which 
point  an  important  branch  runs  eastward,  through  the  great  cotton  district  of 
Oomrawuttee,  to  Nagpore.  The  main  line,  shortly  after  leaving  Bhosawul, 
'  crosses  the  River  Taptee,  and  continues  its  course  to  the  north-east,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  Jubbulpore,  where  it  meets  the  East  Indian 
Railway. 

The  southern  of  the  two  great  branches  is  taken  through  the  mountains  at 
the  Bhore  Ghaut  by  an  incline  nearly  16  miles  long,  with  a  total  elevation  of 
1,831  feet,  the  difficulties  of  the  course  being  overcome  by  such  a  series  of 
cuttings,  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  embankments  as  caa  hardly  be  rivalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  except  on  the  sister  incUne  over  the  Thull  Ghaut.  The 
railroad  is  then  continued  to  Poona,  Sholapoor,  and  Kulburga,  at  which  place 
it  has  been  proposed  that  a  line  of  119  miles  should  branch  off  eastward  to 
Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  territories,  while  the  main  Une  proceeds, 
across  the  River  Kistna,  to  Raichore,  where  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  railway 
from  Madras. 

The  distance  from  Bombay  to  Jubbulpore  is  615  miles,  and  that  to  Raichore 
441 ;  and  the  operations  of  the  company  extend  over  a  total  length,  including 
the  branches,  of  1,266  miles. 

The  section  over  the  Bhore  Ghaut  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  April  1863  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  damage  done  by  the  rains,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  traffic  operations  until  the  following  November,  when  the  line  was 
again  opened  for  the  conveyance  of  both  goods  aad  passengers.  The  Thull 
Ghaut  incline  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  Pei3ruary  1865  ;  and  traffic  is  now 
carried  on  between  Bombay  and  Khuadwa,  352  miles,  on  the  north-east 
portion;  between  Bhosawul  and  Kowtah,  177  miles,  on  the  Nagpore  branch; 
and  between  Bombay  and  Sholapoor,  282  miles,  on  the  liae  to  the  south-east. 

It  has  been  decided  to  construct  a  double  line  as  far  as  Bhosawul,  ia  the 
direction  of  Jubbulpore,  and  also  to  Lanowlie  at  the  top  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut 
incline. 

The  Madras  Railway  Company  was  established  in  the  year  1852,  with  the     Madras  Railway, 
view  of  constructing  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Madras  to  the  western  coast. 
Operations  were  commenced  in  June  1853,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  1856,  the  first 
section,  as  far  as  Arcot,  a  distance  of  65  miles,  was  open  to  the  public. 

In  1858,  a  further  contract  was  entered  into,  for  a  line  towards  the  north- 
west, to  meet  the  south-eastern  branch  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
and  thus  form  a  direct  communication  between  the  Presidency  towns  of  Madras 
and  Bombay. 

The  country  through  which  the  line  to  the  western  coast  passes  presented  few 
obstacles  to  its  progress,  the  only  engineering  difficulties  being  to  convey  the 
line  across  the  several  rivers  which  traverse  its  path. 

Leaving  Arcot  and  Vellore  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  and  throwing  out  a 
branch  on  the  right  to  the  important  military  station  of  Bangalore;  it  turns 
southward  through  the  Shevaroy  Hills  to  Salem,  beyond  which  point  it  resumes 
a  westerly  direction,  and,  passing  through  the  cotton  fields  of  Coimbatoor, 
finds  its  way,  by  a  break  in  the  Ghauts,  to  the  port  of  Beypoor  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 

The  whole  of  this  line,  from  Madras  to  Beypoor,  406  miles  in  length,  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  May  1862 ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  August  1864,  passengers 
were  conveyed  on  the  Bangalore  branch,  which  is  86  nules  long,  and  which 
attains  a  height  of  3,000  feet  on  the  Mysore  table  land. 

The  north-west  line,  leaving  the  other  at  Arconum,  42  miles  from  Madras, 
proceeds  through  Cuddapa,  and  across  the  river  Pennar,  to  Gooty,  near  which 
point  a  branch  strikes  off  on  the  left  to  the  town  of  Bellary,  while  the  main  line 
crosses  the  Toongabudra,  and  at  Raichore  joins  the  line  from  Bombay.  This 
portion  of  the  railway  is  338  miles  in  length ;  and,  as  its  path  is  crossed  by 
12  rivers  and  two  ranges  of  hills,  the  works  in  some  parts  are  very  heavy 
It  has  already  been  opened  to  Cuddapa,  a  distance  of  119  miles,  and  it  was 
expected  that  a  further  section  of  32  miles  would  be  ready  for  traffic  by  Mid- 
summer 1866. 
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Bombay,  Baroda,        Tlie  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  (  ompany  was  formed  to  con- 

RdlSr^'^  ^^^^    ^^^^  Bombay  with  the  cotton  districts  of  Guzerat  and  Central  India.  It  was  incor- 

^*^*  porated  in  July  1865,  and  the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  took  place  in  May  1866. 

Starting  northwards  from  Bombay,   through   the  island   of    Salsette,  and 

crossing  the  Bassein  channel  and  the  Veturnee  river,  the  railway  follows  the 

line  of  the  coast,  passing  Uamaun  and  Surat,  at  which  place  it  is  carried  over 

tlie  Taptee  liver  by  an  iron  bridge  of  about  2,000  feet  in  length.     A  still  more 

serious  obstacle  to  its  progress  presented  itself  in  the  River  Nerbudda,  which  the 

railway  crosses   by  another   iron  bridge,   3,800   feet  long.      Continuing  its 

northerly  direction,  it  proceeds  through  Broach  to  Baroda,  at  which  point  it 

turns  to  the  north-west,  over  the  Mhye  river,  and  terminates  its  course  at 

Ahmedabad,  310  miles  from  Bombay.     The  whole  line  is  open,  except  a  section 

of  four  miles  within  Bombay  island,  from  Grant  Road  to  Colaba,  which  is  to  be 

conducted  over  land  now  in  course  of  being  reclaimed  from  Back  Bay. 

Bind  Railway.  ^he  Sind  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 

on  the  2nd  of  July  1856,  and  was  reconstituted  in  August  1857-  Although  its 
affairs  are  under  a  single  board,  the  operations  of  the  company  in  reality  em- 
brace four  separate  concerns,  for  each  of  which  the  capital  raised  is  kept 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  three.  The  object  of  the  combined  undertakings 
is  to  establish  communication  between  the  port  of  Kurrachee  and  the  Punjab, 
and  to  connect  the  chief  cities  of  that  province  with  the  East  Indian  Railway  at 
Delhi. 

The  first  portion,  or  Sind  Railway  proper,  proceeds  from  the  harbour  of 
Kurrachee,  across  the  Rivers  Bahrum  and  Mulleer,  and  through  the  KaratoUa 
Hills,  to  Kotree,  on  the  Indus,  opposite  Hydrabad,  and  thereby  enables  traders 
to  avoid  the  delays  attendant  on  the  navigation  of  the  delta  of  the  river.  The 
length  of  the  line  is  109  miles;  it  was  commenced  in  April  1858,  and  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  1 1th  of  May  1861,  with  the  immediate  effect  of  developing 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  which  had  not  been  previously  seen  on  the 
Indus,  as  well  as  in  indigo,  grain,  wool,  and  other  products. 

The  navigation  of  the  Indus  from  Kotree  to  Mooltan,  a  distance  of  670  miles, 
is  performed  by  vessels  of  the  Indus  Steam  Flotilla,  which  ply  twice  a  month 
over  the  course,  the  larger  vessels  being  employed  on  the  portion  of  the  river 
above  the  Sukkur  Pass,  and  smaller  steamers  being  used  between  that  place 
and  Kotree. 

The  Punjab  Railway  starting  from  Sher  Shah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chenaub, 
about  12  miles  below  Mooltan,  passes  through  that  city,  and  thence  follows 
a  nearly  straight  course  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee,  as  far  as  Lahore,  at 
which  place  it  turns  directly  to  the  east,  until  it  reaches  Umritsur.  This  line, 
which  is  253  miles  long,  was  commenced  in  February  1869;  on  the  10th  of  April 
1862,  the  section  between  Umritsur  and  Lahore,  32  miles  in  length,  was  opened ; 
in  May  1863  the  section  between  Mooltan  and  Sher  Shah  was  pronounced  to 
be  in  working  order ;  and,  oh  the  24th  of  April  1866,  the  complete  line  was  de- 
clared available  to  the  public. 

Delhi  Railway.  The  railway  from   Umritsur  to    Delhi   follows    a   south-easterly  direction 

through  the  Punjab,  and,  crossing  the  Beas  at  Wuzeer  Ghaut,  proceeds  by 
JuUunder  to  Phillour,  at  which  place  it  is  conveyed  over  the  Sutlej.  Con- 
tinuing its  course  through  Loodiana,  Sirhind,  and  Umballa,  it  crosses  the  Jumna 
shortly  before  reaching  Seharunpore,  where  it  turns  southward,  and  passing 
tiirough  Mozuflfemugger  and  Meerut,  arrives  at  Ghazeeabad,  whence  the  trains 
will  run  into  Delhi  over  the  branch  constructed  by  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company.  The  length  of  the  whole  line  is  320  miles ;  the  contractors  com- 
menced work  in  1864;  and,  although  no  portion  has  yet  been  opened,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  section  between  Ghazeeabad  and  Meerut  will  be  ready  for 
traffic  by  the  end  of  the  year  1866. 

Eastern  Bengal  In  1867,  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 

Railway.  affording  railway  accommodation  to  the  thickly  populated  districts  lying  north 

and  east  of  Calcutta,  which  are  richly  cultivated  with  indigo,  sugar,  oilseeds, 
rice,  and  other  grain.  Starting  from  the  Calcutta  side  of  the  Hooghly,  it 
proceeds  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Matabanga,  to  Kooshtee,  on  the  Ganges, 
opposite  Pubna,  thus  enabling  merchants  to  send  their  goods  direct  to  and  from 

Calcutta, 
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Calcutta,  without  undergoing  the  delay  and  danger  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Sunderbunds.  The  works  were  commenced  in  April  1859,  and  the  line  was 
opened  throughout  its  entire  length  of  114  miles,  in  November  1862. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  conveying  passengers  and  goods  by  steam- 
boats, from  Kooshtee  to  Dacca,  and  also  to  Assam. 

In  August  1865,  it  was  determined  to  extend  the  line,  a  distance  of  45  miles, 
to  Goalundo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bramapootra  and  the  Ganges,  with 
the  view  of  intercepting  the  traffic  from  the  countries  on  the  north-east; 
and  the  railway  company  have  agreed  to  construct  it  as  part  of  their  original 
undertaking. 

The  necessity  for  increased  accommodation  for  ships  trading  to  Calcutta,  Calcutta  and 
and  the  dangers  of  navigating  the   Hooghly,  led  to  the  formation,  in  1857,  of  SonA-Eastem 
the  Calcutta  and  South  Eastern  Railway  Company,  with  the  object  of  con-  ^"^''^y* 
structing  a  short  line  of  29  miles  from  Calcutta  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to 
the  harl)our  and  town  which  it  was  contemplated  to  establish  on  the  Mutlah 
estuary.     The  whole   railway  was  opened  for  traffic  in  March  1862,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bridge  over  the   Piallee,  which  was  not  finished  till  a  rather 
later  date;  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1865  that  a  company  was 
formed  to  build  the  necessar}^  jetties  and  wharves  required  to  make  Canning 
Town  a  trading  port. 

The  tJreat  Southern  of  India  Railway  Company  was  constituted  in  1857,  Great  Sonihem  of 
its  object  being,  as  its  name  implies,  to  construct  railways  in  the  Southern  India  Railway. 
Provinces  of  India.  The  line  at  first  sanctioned  runs  due  west  from  Negapa- 
tam  on  the  east  coast,  by  Tanjore,  to  Trichinopoly,  through  a  country  exten- 
sively cultivated  with  rice  and  cotton  crops.  Operations  were  commenced  in 
May  1859,  and  the  whole  line  of  79  miles  was  thrown  open  for  traffic  in  March 
1862.  An  extension  of  87  miles  was  subsequently  authorised  to  enable  it  to 
be  taken  through  Caroor,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Cauvery,  to  join  the 
Madras  Railway  at  Errode. 

The  length  of  rail  in  course  of  construction  by  these  eight  companies  is  p,ieeent  state  of  tbo 
4,944  miles,  of  which  2,519  were  in  working  order  on  the  1st  of  January  1864.  railways. 
Between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the  official  year  1864-65,  667  miles  were 
completed,  making  the  total  length  open  on  the  1st  of  May  1865,  3,186  miles, 
a  distance  which  was  increased  to  3,332  miles  by  the  end  of  the  year  1865-66. 
These  iigures,  however,  do  not  adequately  represent  the  full  beni  fit  which  has 
resulted  from  the  progress  recently  made,  inasmuch  as  the  completion  of  one 
portion  of  10  miles,  over  the  Thull  Ghaut,  and  another  of  121  miles  between 
Bombay  and  Bulsar,  has  brought  into  full  operation  the  Great  Indian  Penin- 
sula and  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  lines,  for  a  distance  of  352  and  306  miles 
respectively,  while  the  recent  opening  of  the  Allahabad  Bridge  has  put 
within  37  hours'  journey  of  each  other  two  cities,  Calcutta  and  Delhi,  which  in 
distance  are  1,020  miles  apart.  A  very  useful  branch  was  also  opened  on  the 
Madras  Railway,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  which  the  important  military 
station  of  Bangalore,  and  the  salubrious  climate  of  Mysore,  have  been  put 
within  eight  hours'  journey  of  the  town  of  Madras,  So  great  was  the  traffic 
which  the  completion  of  these  sections  threw  upon  the  railways,  that  the  loco- 
motive power  was  strained  to  the  utmost ;  and  there  appears  to  be  every  pro- 
bability that,  in  some  cases,  the  amount  of  guaranteed  interest  will  be  exceeded 
hy  the  earnings  of  the  line,  even  before  the  whole  of  the  capital  expended  can 
be  turned  to  profit. 

The  capital  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  several  undertakings  which 
have  been  sanctioned  is  81,000,000/.;  and,  of  this  sum,  authority  has  been 
given  for  raising  72,424,000  /.  The  amount  raised,  up  to  the  30th  of  April 
1866,  was  60,860,000/.  (of  which  only  754,231  /.  was  subscribed  in  India); 
and  ihe  sum  advanced  by  the  Government  for  expenditure  was  60,645,000  /., 
of  which  rather  more  than  one-third  was  for  charges  incurred  in  England. 
The  amount  spent  in  the  year  1864-65  was  3,806,044/.,  of  which  1,387,699/, 
was  expended  in  Kngland,  and  2,418,345  /.  in  India.  An  unusually  large  out- 
lay is  anticipated  in  the  ensuing  year,  ovring  to  the  vigorous  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  complete  the  work  on  the  lines  in  course  of  construction,  and 
to  the  large  supplies  of  locomotive  engines  and  rolling  stock  required  to  equip 
the  open  fines. 
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This,  however,  by  no  means  feliows  the  whole  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  line^. 
There  must  be  added,  in  the  first  place,  the  value  of  the  land  which  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  and  given  to  the  railway  companies.  This  is 
estimated  at  about  300  /.  per  mile  on  an  average,  or,  in  all,  including  sites  for 
stations.  1,500,000/. 

Secondly,  the  loss  by  exchange,  as  it  is  usually  called,  must  be  added  in 
reckoning  the  whole  expenditure.  When  the  contracts  were  made  with  the 
railway  companies,  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  rupee  was  I  $.  10  d.,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  same  value  should  be  preserved  in  all  the  accounts 
between  the  Government  and  the  companies.  The  money  raised  by  the 
several  companies  is  paid  into  the  Home  Treasury,  and  they  subsequently 
withdraw  whatever  amount  they  may  require  for  the  purchase  of  materials  in 
England,  the  balance  being  credited  to  them  in  India  for  the  railway  expenditure 
in  that  country,  at  the  rate  of  1*.  lOrf.  the  rupee.  So  long  as  the  value  of  the 
rupee  remained  at  1*.  lOrf.,  no  lessor  gain  ensued  under  this  arraugement ; 
but  when  it  rose  to  25.,  a  loss  of  2d.  on  each  rupee  resulted  to  the  Government ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whatever  sum  was  spent  on  railways  in  India,  eleven- twelfths 
was  capital  subscribed  by  the  companies,  and  the  remaining  twelfth  was  a 
direct  advance  by  the  Government  from  its  own  resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  from  the  railways  are  credited  in  India  in 
rupees,  and  paid  to  the  shareholders  of  the  company  at  the  rate  of  1*.  lOrf.  the 
rupee;  and,  therefore,  the  Government  is  reimbursed  2d,  on  each  rupee,  which 
forms  a  set-oflF  against  the  loss  previously  incurred. 

In  the  year  1864-66,  the  loss  to  the  Government  on  their  advances  was 
about  220,000/.,  against  which  must  be  set  a  gain  of  about  90,000/.  on 
the  receipts,  which  was  credited  to  the  railway  companies  at  the  rate  of  1  s.  lOd. 
towards  the  payment  of  the  guaranteed  interest.  The  loss  to  the  Government 
will  each  year  diminish,  and  when  the  traffic  receipts  shall  exceed  the  expen- 
diture of  capital,  the  gain,  which  has  hitherto  been  on  the  side  of  the  companies, 
will  accrue  to  the  Government. 

In  1862-63  the  net  receipts  from  traffic  on  2,151  miles  of  railway  were 
690,834/. ;  in  1863-64,  2,489  miles  were  open,  and  a  revenue  of  915,077/.  was 
obtained. 

1  he  complete  accounts  for  1864-66  have  not  been  received  for  all  the  lines  ; 
but,  excluding  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  Railway,  the  mean  number  of  miles  over 
which  traffic  passed  was  2,669,  and  the  receipts  were  1,341,337/. 

The  amount  of  guaranteed  interest  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  various 
companies,  up  to  the  31st  of  December  1864,  was  13,169,178/.,  and  a  further 
sum  of  2,796,671  /.  was  paid  during  the  year  1866.  On  the  other  hand,  about 
4,900,000/.  had  been  received  from  the  earnings  of  the  railways  up  to  the 
same  date  ;  and  there  was,  accordingly,  a  sum  of  about  11,000,000/.  sterling 
still  due  from  the  companies  to  the  Government.  Although  it  vdll  be  some 
time  before  the  latter  will  receive  back  Jhe  large  amount  advanced  by  them, 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  railwavs  gives  reason  to  hope  that,  at  any  rate,  a 
considerable  portion  will  ultimately  be  repaid.  Moreover,  the  free  conveyance 
of  the  mails,  and  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  transporting  troops  and 
stores,  will  eflFect  a  considerable  saving ;  and  the  indirect  gain  to  the  State, 
arising  from  the  greater  security  aflForded  to  the  country  and  the  impulse  given 
to  commerce  and  agriculture,  is  incalculable. 

The  fares  charged  to  passengers  vary  on  the  several  lines,  from  lid.  to  2 id. 
yer  mile  for  the  first  class  ;  id.  to  Id.  for  the  second  ;  and  id.  to  id.  for  the 
third  and  fourth.  The  rate  of  charge  on  goods  varies,  according  to  the  class  of 
the  articles,  from  1  d.  to  7d.  per  ton. 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  several  railways  during  the  year 
was  11,781,683,  more  than  94  per  cent,  of  whom  travelled  in  the  third-class 
carriages. 

There  were  2,958  Europeans  and  East  Indians  employed  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  railways  in  1864,  and  38,577  natives  of  India.  It  is  not  at 
present  found  practicable  to  entrust  to  the  latter  duties  for  which  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,  or  nerve  and  presence  of  mind  are  needed ;  but  attempts 
are  being  made,  with  some  success,  to  train  them  for  such  employment,  and 
one  native,  after  qualifying  himself,  has  been  selected  as  a  fourth-class  engineer 
on  the  Madras  Railway,  while  there  are  two  or  three  native  engine  cirivers 
employed  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line. 
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Two  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  light  lines  Unguaranteed 
of  railway  without  the  assistance  of  a  preliminary  guarantee  from  the  Govern-  railways, 
ment. 

The  Indian  Branch  Railway  Company,  in  1863,  laid  down  a  line,  about  27  Indian  Branch 
miles  in  length,  with  a  gauge  of  4  feet,  from  Nulhattee,  a  station  on  the  East  Raihyay Company. 
Indian  Railway,  144  miles  from  Calcutta,  to  Azimgunge,  opposite  to  Moorshe- 
dabad  ;  it  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  December,  and  traffic  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  following  year,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  was  antici- 
pated. They  have  also  obtained  a  concession  of  an  important  system  of  railway 
communication  in  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  section  between  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  which  it  was  hoped  might 
be  opened  in  the  summer  of  1866.  In  this  case  the  gauge  of  5  feet  6  inches 
has  been  adopted,  as  on  the  main  line. 

In  the  south  of  India  a  branch  line  has  been  constructed  by  the  Indian  Indian  Tramway 
Tramway  Company,  from  the  Arconum  junction  on  the  Madras  Railway  to  Company. 
Conjeveram.     This  line,  which  is  19  miles  in  length,  was  opened  on  the  1st  of 
August  1865.     light  rails  are  employed,  with  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6  inches. 

The  aid  which  is  given  by  the  Government  to  these  companies,  takes  the 
form  of  a  subsidy,  not  a  guarantee.  Each  case  is  decided  according  to  the 
character  of  the  project ;  the  land  is  provided  by  the  Government,  free  of  cost, 
for  a  term  of  99  years  ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  works,  the  Government 
will  grant  a  subsidy,  which  is  in  no  instance  to  exceed  100  Z.  a  mile  per  annum, 
for  20  years,  together  with  a  special  allowance  for  every  bridge  of  which  the 
estimated  cost  may  be  greater  than  10,000  /. 

In  the  early  part  of  1852,  the  working  of  an  experimental  line  of  electric  2.  Tbliorapb*. 
telegraph,  which  had  been  constructed  between  Calcutta  and  Kedgeree,  was 
reported  by  Dr.  0*Shaughnessy  (now  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy  Brooke)  to 
have  been  entirely  successful,  and  that  officer  was  thereupon  directed  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  a  complete  system  of  telegraphic  lines  throughout 
India.  By  the  ability  and  energy  which  he  displayed,  and  by  the  exertions  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  telegraph  department,  electric  communication  has  been 
carried  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  and  the  aggregate  extent  of  wire 
is  now  not  less  than  about  14,000  miles. 

After  an  interruption  of  more  than  three  years,  British  Burmah  was,  during 
the  year  under  report,  once  more  connected  with  Calcutta  by  the  construction 
of  a  land  line  through  Arracan,  in  lieu  of  the  deep-sea  cable,  which,  after  a  short 
trial,  utterly  failed. 

In  1858-59  schemes  were  proposed  for  establishing  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  England  and  India,  both  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  line  was  laid,  and  messages  were  actually  transmitted  by  the  former 
route ;  but,  after  a  short  period,  the  signals  failed,  and  all  attempts  to  restore 
the  communication,  for  any  length  of  time,  proved  fruitless. 

Greater  success  has,  however,  attended  the  construction  of  the  alternative  or 
Indo-European  line,  which,  proceeding  from  Kurrachee  in  a  westerly  direction, 
along  the  Mekran  coast,  by  Gwadur,  to  Bunder  Abbas,  and  thence  up  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  Bushire  and  Fao,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  has  a  total  submarine 
course  of  nearly  1,500  miles;  a  land  line  also  has  been  constructed  as  far  as 
Gwadur.  From  Fao  the  line  is  conveyed  overland  to  Bussora,  and  thence 
across  Turkish  Arabia  to  Bagdad,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekir,  whence  it  proceeds 
through  Asia  Minor,  by  Siras,  till  it  joins  the  European  system  at  Constantinople. 
The  length  of  the  whole  line,  from  Kurrachee  to  Constantinople,  is  about  3,000 
miles,  one-half  of  which  is  submarine. 

From  Bagdad  another  line  has  been  taken  through  the  heart  of  Persia  to 
Teheran,  and  thence  southwards  to  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Bushire. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  Session,  to  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the  present  system  of 
telegraphic  and  postal  communication  between  England  and  the  East  Indies, 
but  it  has  not  yet  made  a  report. 

Foremost  among  the  works  of  irrigation  which  have  been  constructed  in  ^  Irbioatiow 

India  must  be  mentioned  the  Ganges  Canal,  which,  starting  from  the  high  land  j^^"^  Canal«, 

at  Hurdwar,  where  the  river  forces  its  way  through  the  Siwalik  Hills  into  the  q*       -, 
open  plain,   conveys  its  fertilizing  stream  through  the  whole  length  of  the        «««c«n«* 
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Dottb,  until  one  branch  joms  the  Jumna  a  little  abo¥e  Humeerpore,  ajid  ano- 
ther at  Cawnpoue  repays  to  the  Ganges  a  pcirtioB  of  the  water  borrowed  uoaser 
its  source. 

The  main  canal  alone  is  525  miles ;  and,  wh,en  the  chief  branches  are  all 
completed,  the  entire  length  of  the  work  will  be  very  nearly  900  miles,  inde- 
pendently of  the  many  hundred  miles  of  distributing  watercourses  and  minor 
channels  attached  to  it. 

It  was  opened  for  the  double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  navigation,  pn  the 
8th  of  April  1854  ;  and,  during!  the  famine  with  which  Upper  India  was  visited 
in  I860,  ample  proof  was  given  of  the  incalculable  benefits  already  conferred 
by  it  on  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  although  the  means  of  distributing 
the  water  ^re  still  very  imperfect. 

In  1863-64  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  it  was  the  largest  received  up  to- 
that  time,  namely,  77,390  /.,  but  the  extension  of  the  irrigation  during  the  suc- 
oeeding  yoar  caused  the  income  to  iBcreaae  to  9^8^  1  /. 

Ciooslderabfe  delects  having  been  found  to  exist  in  the  bed  of  the  canal^  ia 
oonsequ^ice  of  erosion  from  the  velocity  .of  the  atream^  a  ^sonuoittee  of  engineer 
officers  was  appoisrted  to  fXM^sider  the  best  plan  of  reiaedying  the  daleots ;  aiud 
an  elaborate  report  was  drawn  up  by  Captain  Crofton,  in  the  year  1864,  on  the 
alternative  projects  recommended  by  them.  It  appears  evident  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  evils  which  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  the  too  great  slope 
of  the  bed,  as  originally  constructed ;  but  there  seems  to  be  ^o  necessity  for 
forming  a  supplementary  line,  as  had  been  suggested,  which  woulcj  entail  on  the 
Government  an  expenditure  of  more  than  800,000  /.,  apd  orders  have  been  given 
for  carrying  into  effect  certain  modificatipi^s  of  the  existing  works  by  which  the 
velocity  of  the  water  will  be  reduced  to  such  a  current  as  the  earthen  channel 
will  saffely  boor-  It  i#  ambic^ated  th^/t  the  oost  of  ih/e  improvements,  the  loss 
of  Devenvie  during  the  stoppage  of  the  caiMd,  which  may  be  requisite  for  an* 
?^tire  year,  and  the  compensation  which  will  hav^e  to  be  paid  to  cultivators  who 
bfive  commeiiced  irrigfittitm,  and  sunk  money  In  watoroourMS,  will  amount,  ia 
the  aggregate,  to  550^000  /. 

While  regretting  the  neceesity  for  inourringthe  additional  expense,  the  G  ovem- 
ment  of  In^a  bear  ithe  Wrongest  testimony  to  the  v$^lue  of  the  benefit  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  country  by  the  original  projector,  Sir  Proby  Cauiley ; 
and  they  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  when  the  modifications  are  com^deted,  the 
canal  will  not  merely  be  well  adapted  for  irrigation,  but  will  also  be  aneffidant 
navigable  dianneL 

OthCT  CanalBin  "fj^^  Eastern  and  Western  Jumna  Canals,  commencing  at  the  point  where  the 

Provinces'anr*^"^  Jumna  descends  from  the  Himalayas^  irrigate  the  country  on  either  side  of  the 
Punjab.  river,  till  they  join  it  again  at  Delhi.     The  main  canal,  on  the  eastern  side, 

is  130  miles  long,  with  610  miles  of  branch  channels  ;  and  the  gross  income  in 
1864-66  was  33,945  /.,  instead  of  26,502  I.  in  1863-64.  The  main  channel  of 
the  Western  Jumna  Canal,  including  its  principg^l  branches,  is  445  miles  iiji 
length,  and  it  is  of  great  service  in  irrigating  the  naturally  sterile  country 
around  Hissar ;  the  receipts  have,  for  nearly  20  years,  amounted,  on  an  average, 
to  about  13  per  cent,  on  the  sum  expended  by  the  British  Government  in 
recovering  the  canal  from  the  state  of  dilapidation  into  which  it  had  been  per- 
mitted to  fall  during  the  M^homedan  rule.  Defects  have,  however,  arisen  from 
the  large  volume  of  water  poured  into  it  of  late  years,  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation ;  and  sanction  has  been  given  to  an  estimated  outlay  of  171j400  /.  in  the 
construction  of  permanent  head  works,  works  for  drainage  and  escape,  and  510 
^y^les  of  new  distributing  channels. 

In  the  Punjab  there  are  two  kinds  of  canals,  inundation  and  perpianent.  The 
former,  which  are  fed  fro^l  the  rise  of  rivers  in  the  spring,  when  the  sno.ws 
melt,  and  are  empty  during  the  wintei,  when  the  streams  are  not  high  enough 
to  enter  them,  supply  water  to  the  south-western  portion  of  the  province. 
Xhey  comprise  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sutlej  systems,  with  213  and  659  miles  of 
channel  respectively,  the  Dehra  Ghazee  Khan  system,  578  miles  in  length,  and 
the  Mooltan  canals,  the  channels  of  which  extend  over  659  miles.  The  receipts 
derived  from  the  Sutlej  and  Chenab  inundation  canals  in  1863-64  were  4,294  L, 
but  in  1864-65  they  were  only  3,815  7.  The  principal  permanent  canal  iu  the 
Punjab  is  that  of  the  Baree  Doab,  having  a  central  line  which,  when  cooapleted, 
will  be  247  miles  in  length,  berides  219  miles  of  branches.  The  receipJte  from 
this  canal  rose  from  35,126  /•  in  1863^64  to  48,687/.  in  1864-65,  and  the 
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^Btknafed  cbst  of  the  whole  work  is  1,350,000 1  IndiKlhig  the  Wester^  JtmatUi 
Gatial,  the  revenue  derived  froici  works  of  irrigation  in  t^  Pimjab  incfr^as^ 
by  }&,422  /.  during  Itoe  year.  The  expenditure  in  1 8iS4-«5  was  47,879  /.  itl  neW 
irorksj'  and  74,217 1  in  establishlrient  and  repait*. 

Besides  these  great  works,  thei*e  bx^  about  0©  miles  c^f  eanal  in  the  Dhoc^ 
and  tS^ndiles  in  Rohilcund,  and  also  a  laYge  ta«%k  or  aftifecial  reservoir,  wilft 
various  channels  and  escapes,  at  Agra,  which  together  produced  a  gross  ineotne 
of  7,410 1  in  1864  65,  whereas  7,495  I.  wtfs  rifeaiised  in  the  pre^ioufe  j^ea*.  A 
scheme  is  un^r  consideration  for  reclaiming  the  Terai  cmp  marsh  \«hdt  At  ih^ 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  m  Rohilctei^,  by  a  coviabined  sy^tetn^  of  dradaage  ftftd 
irrigation. 

In  Oude,  operations  were  begun  in  1864-65,  for  thq  purpose  of  clearing  the  Oude. 
ctiannel  of  the  Gogra,  and  rendering  it  navigable  as  far  as  Byram  Ghaut. 

The  priiicipal  xnrigation  Works  ii^  the  Madras  Presidency  ar^,  firlst^  the^  Madras* 
innumerable  tanks,  or  artificial  kkes,  of  vao^om  sises,  which  in  \ktm&  pa^t  vmt^ 
Gonstmeted  by  the  natives  of  India,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  sldp^ 
and  basins  formed  by  the  oonfiguration  of  the  ground^  and  throwing  embank^ 
ments  across  the  outlets  of  the  valleys,  obtained  affi  area  for  storing  sudh  a 
volume  of  water  ws  the  loeai  wcuits  might  dem^emd ;  andy  secondly,  th^  anieilts^ 
tliat  isj^  (kms  or  weMte,  at  the  delias  of  the  great  rivei's  which  flow  into  tlse 
Bay  of  Bengd. 

The  most  northern  of  these  rivers  is  the  Godavery,  which,  near  Rajahmundry^  Godarery  Irriga- 
about  55  miles  from  the  sea,  divides  into  two  streams,  forming  a  delta  of*  ricli  ^on* 
alluvia}  country.  A  fit  tie  abcve  this  poinft,  the  i4ver  is  2/)00  yards  broad,  but 
it  6oon  expands  into  a  width  of  three  times  that  extent,  parted,  however,  by 
islands,  into  four  branches.  At  this  place,  named  Dowlaishweram^  an  aniotit 
has  been  thrown  across  each  channel,  the  united  leneth  of  the  four  dams 
being  3,055  yards  ;  and  upwards  of  two  miles  of  stream  is  thus  blocked  up  by 
a  solid  well  protected  mass  of  stone,  in  lime  cement,  with  a  breadth  at  the  base 
of  nearly  130  feet,  land  a  height  of  12  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
water. 

Prom  Dowlaishweraili,  one  channel  is  conveyed  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  while  another,  adapted  f o  navigation,  leads  straight  to  the  port  of 
Cocunada.  iThe  district  lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the  river  is  also 
intersected  by  canals,  as  well  as  the  space  between  the  Western  Godavery  and 
the  Colair  Lake.  Altogether,  there  are  840  miles  of  main  channel,  irrigating 
780,000  acres  of  land. 

A  similar  series  of  canals  to  that  carHed  out  i«i  Rajahmuadry  is  in  doni^e  of  Kistna. 
construction  in  the  delta  of  the  Kistna.  At  Beswarahy  60  miles  from  the  sea, 
an  anicut  has  been  thrown  across  the  river,  in  order  to  raise  the  watet  to  the 
height  required  fdr  the  irrigation  of  the  knd  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  The  dam 
is  1,250  yards  in  length,  and  has  a  breach  of  306  feet  at  the  bas^,  and  a  height 
of  14  feet  above  the  summer  level  Of  the  stream.  Tbenee  the  water  is  con- 
ducted over  the  districts  of  Guntoor  and  Masulipatam,  on  either  side  of  the 
river ;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  when  completed,  about  500,000  adres,  of  which 
190,000  are  already  brought  Under  culfivatiooy  will  be  irrigated  by  290 
miles  of  channel.  From  Beswarah  navigable  cansils  are  in  progress,  one  of 
which,  passing  by  Ellore,  Will  unite  the  waters  of  the  Kistna  to  those  of  the 
Godavery ;  another,  leading  to  the  port  of  Masulipatam,  was  completed  during 
1864,  but  the  wo  As  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the  ejffects  of  the 
cydone  ;  and  the  third,  on  the  Gufiftoor  side  of  the  river,  will  convey  vessels  to 
the  harbour  of  Ni^mpatam. 

In  1853  an  anicut  was  commenced  at  Nellore,  on  the  Pennair,  at  a  spot  Pennair. 
where  the  river  narrows  to  a  width  of  only  520  yards.  The  work  was  finished 
in  1855,  but  both  in  185^  and  1858  a  great  breach  was  made  in  it  by  violent 
storms,  and  it  was  finally  completed  in  1861.  The  supply  of  water  being 
precarious,  it  has  been  necessary  to  supplement  the  river  by  a  series  of  tanks, 
from  which  water  can  be  distributed  when  the  stream  fails.  The  principal 
channel,  called  the  Jaffer  Sahib,  was  nearly  completed  in  the  year  under  report. 

The  districts  of  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore  are  watered  by  the  River  Cauvery,  Cauvery  and 
the  main  stream  of  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  receives  the  name  of  Coleroon. 
the  Coleroon,  the  southern  branch  retaining  the  original  title  of  the  Cauvery. 
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Upwards  of  1,600  years  ago  an  anicut,  360  yards  long  and  about  50  feet  broad 
and  15  deep,  was  constructed  by  the  natives  across  the  principal  river,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  island  of  Seringham.  In  course  of  time,  the  Cauvery 
was  found  to  be  gradually  deteriorating  by  the  formation  of  deposits  at 
the  head  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  volume,  swifter  course, 
and  more  direct  channel  of  the  Coleroon  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  old  weir  was 
considerably  raised  soon  after  the  province  was  acquired  by  the  English,  Still 
the  root  of  the  evil  remained,  at  the  separation  of  the  two  streams ;  and  in 
1836  Captain  Cotton  of  the  Madras  Engineers  (now  Major  General  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton),  carried  out  his  plan  for  remedying  the  evil,  by  throwing  a  dam  of 
masonry,  750  yards  long,  across  the  Coleroon,  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
Jyaur,  the  height  being  regulated  so  as  to  ensure  about  half  the  volume  of 
water  passing  into  the  Cauvery.  A  series  of  sluices  was  constructed  to  admit 
of  the  escape  of  the  surplus  water  from  the  Cauvery ;  and  in  1843,  as  it  was 
found  that  there  was  danger  of  the  channel  of  the  Coleroon  suffering  in  its 
turn,  the  dam  was  lowered,  on  the  recommendation  of  Colonel  Sim;  and 
control  has  thus  been  completely  obtained  over  the  two  streams.  Towards  the 
sea  the  main  river  is  almost  lost  amongst  the  immense  number  of  irrigating 
channels,  and  the  regulation  of  the  supply  of  water  is  aided  by  two  other  weirs, 
one  of  which  crosses  the  Cauvery  and  Vennar,  one  of  the  principal  branches^ 
and  the  other  was  thrown  across  the  Coleroon  70  miles  below  the  head  at 
Seringham,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  of  South  Arcot.  The  total 
area  brought  under  irrigation  by  water  drawn  from  these  rivers  is  upwards  of 
700,000  acres. 

Falan  The  embankment  on  the  River  Palar,  which  passes  through  the  districts  of 

North  Arcot  and  Chingleput,  was  raised  in  the  year  under  report  from  5  to  7 
feet  in  height. 

^^avigaiion  of  the        Before  quitting  the  subject  of  canals  in  the  Madi*as  Presidency,  it  may  be 
Godavcnv  Well  to  describe  the  important  operations  on  the  Godavery,  designed  to  improve 

the  navigation  of  the  river  above  the  point  where  the  works  of  irrigation  com- 
mence. In  order  to  provide  a  cheap  means  of  communication  from  the  provinces 
of  Central  India  to  the  sea,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot,  in  1855,  for  rendering 
navigable  that  portion  of  the  Godavery  and  its  tributary,  the  Wurdah  or 
Pranhita,  which  lies  between  the  cotton-producing  districts  and  the  Rajah- 
mundry  anient,  whence  the  canals  branch  off  to  the  sea,  a  total  distance  of  445 
miles.  The  obstacles  to  navigation  consist  of  three  rocky  reaches  or  barriers, 
in  length  8,  14,  and  36  miles  respectively,  of  which  the  two  lower  are  passable 
by  steamers  at  certain  times  during  the  flood  season,  but  the  third  is  scarcely 
navigable  at  all.  The  open  portions  of  the  river  between  the  barriers  have  a 
gentle  slope  well  adapted  to  navigation. 

The  first  barrier  occurs  at  a  point  142  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
the  distance  between  this  and  the  second  barrier  is  70,  and  that  between  the 
second  and  third  75  miles ;  and  above  the  last  there  is  a  clear  space  of  100 
miles  to  Hingenghat,  in  the  cotton  country.  It  was  originally  proposed  to 
construct,  at  the  first  barrier,  where  the  river  is  a  mile  in  width,  a  weir,  5,360 
feet  long  and  15  feet  high,  vrith  a  lateral  canal  24  miles  in  length,  and  locks  to 
complete  the  communication;  at  the  second,  a  weir,  1,300  yards  long,  with 
locks  in  the  river  bed ;  and  at  the  third,  a  weir  of  400  yards,  with  32  miles  of 
canal  and  locks.  Although  the  river  was  surveyed,  and  an  estimate  for  the 
work  submitted,  operations  were  not  actually  begun  before  1861. 

About  the  same  time,  another  proposition  was  brought  forward  for  laying 
down  tramways,  as  a  temporary  measure,  at  each  of  the  barriers,  so  as  to  open 
a  traffic  which,  by  the  time  that  the  permanent  works  were  completed,  might 
become  important  and  remunerative. 

This  plan  was  adopted,  and  in  May  1862  sufficient  progress  had  been  made 
for  the  Government  of  Madras  to  feel  justified  in  declaring  the  line  open  for 
traffic,  the  transport  at  the  barriers  being  effected  by  means  of  carts,  pending 
the  coaipletion  of  the  tramway.  With  every  disadvantage  from  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  the  smallness  of  the  steamboats,  3,000  passengers  and  1,290  tons 
of  goods,  including  about  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  were  brought  down  during  the 
season  from  Chanda,  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  cotton 
country. 

In  the  following  year,  the  works  were  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
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the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  who  made  an  able  report  on 
the  subject ;  and  the  tramroad  scheme  was  suspended  by  the  Government  of 
India,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  available  labour  and  money  might  be 
devoted  to  the  main  works. 

The  total  expenditure  from  1855  up  to  the  1st  of  May  1865  was  201,295  /., 
and  the  work  has  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  operations  at  the  first 
barrier.  It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  /.  more  is  required  to  open  navigation 
at  this  point  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  year  ;  and  an  expenditure  of  another 
2,000  /.,  still  further  to  clear  the  channel,  will  extend  this  period  to  six  or  seven 
months  for  steamers,  and  the  whole  year  for  boats. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  an  outlay  of  130,000  /.  at  the  second  barrier; 
and  the  completion  of  those  works  would  render  the  river  navigable  for  boats 
drawing  from  two  to  five  feet  of  water,  to  a  distance  of  309  miles  from  the  sea, 
besides  80  miles  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Godavery  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Pranhita,  at  a  total  expenditure,  including  establishments,  of  about 
430,QP0  /. 

Two  proposals  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  communication  above  this 
point.  The  one  is  to  construct  a  weir,  20  feet  high,  at  the  top  of  the  third 
barrier,  by  which  the  40  miles  of  river  between  it  and  Bullarpoor  would  become 
a  deep  piece  of  still  water,  navigable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  from  the 
pool  just  above  the  weir,  to  lead  oflF  a  canal  33  miles  long,  which  in  its  course 
will  descend  144  feet,  to  the  level  of  the  river  below  the  barrier.  The  other 
plan  is  to  substitute  for  the  canal  and  river  a  road  from  the  foot  of  the  barrier 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chanda.  Major  Haig,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  the  works  on  this  river,  advocates  very  strongly  the  construction  of  the 
weir  and  canaU  at  an  estimated  expense  of  131,900/.,  rather  than  of  the  road 
for  75,000  /.  The  carriage  of  produce  by  the  river  the  whole  way  from 
Chanda  to  Cocanada,  384  miles,  is  estimated,  he  says,  to  cost  16  5.  a  ton,  and, 
by  the  combined  route  of  partly  road  and  partly  river,  the  charge  is  calculated 
to  be  49  ^.  a  ton  ;  in  other  words,  the  substitution  of  the  piece  of  road  for  the 
last  portion  of  the  navigation  works  would  increase  the  cost  of  export  threefold. 
Detailed  surveys  and  estimates  have  been  called  for,  and  directions  given  for 
the  speedy  prosecution  of  the  work  on  whichever  of  the  two  plans  may  appear 
to  the  Government  of  India  to  be  preferable. 

Inland  navigation  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  East  Coast  Canal,  for  a  dis-  East  CoaBt  Canal. 
tance  of  110  miles  from  Sadras  northwards^  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  continuation  of  it  in  the  Nellore  district. 

In  British  Burmah  it  has  become  very  desirable  to  reclaim,  from  the  periodicid  British  Burmah. 
inundations  of  the  rivers,  certain  tracts  of  land  which  are  now  rendered  more 
or  less  unproductive,  and  which  are  much  needed  for  the  new  settlers  who  are 
continually  emigrating  from  Upper  Burmah  to  the  British  territories;  and 
sanction  was  recently  given  for  the  erection  of  an  embankment,  on  only  one  side 
of  the  river,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  effective  waterway,  from  Kyazemgyee 
to  the  Patashin,  down  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  to  a  spot  below  Myanoung.  The  Patashin  embankment  has  already 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  11,000  L  ;  and,  should  it  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  is  intended  to  continue  operations  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy,  as  circumstances  may  render 
desirable. 

In  order  to  afford  good  communication  between  the  Pegu  and  Sittang  rivers, 
the  Pyne  Kyun  Creek  is  being  widened  and  deepened,  at  a  cost  of  30,000  /. 
The  cutting  of  the  canal  has  already  had  the  effect  of  draining  a  large  tract  of 
marshy  inundated  country  ;  and,  besides  affording  a  navigable  channel  between 
the  two  rivers,  it  will  bring  into  cultivation,  for  rice  crops,  about  100,000  acres 
of  waste  lands,  which  may  be  expected  to  yield  in  due  time  an  annual  revenue 
of  10,000/. 

In  the  distnct  of  Khandeish  some  important  irrigation  works  are  being  con-  Bombay, 
structed,  by  throwing  dams  across  the  rivers,  as  has  been  so  successfully  done 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  progress  of  the  contractor  for  the  works  on  the 
Gima  was  very  slow  in  1864-65,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  operations  were 
carried  on  by  the  Government  department;  the  masonry  weir,  1,550  feet  in 
length,  was  completed  to  its  full  height,  and  bore  the  monsoon  floods  without 
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any  mpxry  whattiv^r.  The  Patnjut  dam,  which  is  approaohmg  completioli,  wi.^ 
dd[ay€«i  for  a  similar  reason  to  that  which  retardied  the  Oirna;  woric.  In  Sattard,^ 
the  weir  across  the  Kristna,  2,000  feet  long,  wad  raised  to  within  six  feet  of  ifis 
full  height ;  the  canal  will  have  a  length  of  45  miles.  The  Rewaree  daanfi€4, 
*^hidi  wascompteted  in  1864-65,  though  only  four  miles  long,  is  very  vak^le, 
and  the  ciritivators  are  eagerly  using  the  water.  The  tank  at  fi^ofoi^ittn',  iemt 
Barsee,  was  nearly  completed,  and  consifderable  impi«oVements  were  effected  kk 
the  Mxjddncfc  tank  and  canal  in  Dharvvar. 

Sind.  The  cultivation  of  the  province  of  Sind  is  dependent  on  the  rise  of  the  hidlis, 

the  waters  of  which  are  distributed  over  the  face  of  the  country  by  a  net\^oi*k 
of  canals,  thrown  off  to  the  number  of  several  hxindreds,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.  As  constructed  under  native  rule,  they  were  often  of  Considertible 
dimensions,  and  well  planned  in  general  direction,  but  irregular  iH  shape,  and 
liable  to  be  frequently  blocked  up  by  earth  washed  away  from  tlie  loose  bants 
of  the  river,  or  by  sand  feft  in  front  of  their  heads  by  the  receding  waters ;  the 
variation  in  the  height  to  which  the  Indus  rose  in  different  years  also  materitjify 
affected  the  annual  production  of  the  lands  dependent  on  these  channel  for 
irritjation. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  it  was  proposed  by  Captain  Fife,  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  in  1856,  to  cut,  from  points  where  the  banks  are  permanent,  trtmt 
canals,  running  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  tlie  course  of  the  rtvei^,  atid 
capable  of  being  maintained  when  the  stream  should  be  at  its  lowest  level,  the 
existing  canals,  which  they  would  cross  at  riglit  angles,  serving  as  distributhi^ 
branches.  A  general  approval  was  given  to  the  scheme,  and  the  preparafion  ^ 
.    detailed  estimates  was  ordered. 

In  1^59,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  then  Commissioter  in  Sind,  subtoitted  his  viewis 
on  Captain  Fife's  revised  plan  of  irrigational  works  in  that  province,  either  at 
tlie  time  in  progress,  or  to  be  subsequently  carried  out.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  great  project  for  watering  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  th^ 
country,  by  conducting  a  stream  from  the  Indus  to  the  Narra,  which  had  for 
mj^ny  years  almost  wholly  ceased  to  flow,  the  consequence  being  thatt  the  valley 
had  become  a  depopulated  desert.  A  cutting  of  about  13  miles  was  accordhigly 
made  from  Roree,  on  the  Indus,  to  the  ancient  chailnel  of  the  Narrla ;  and,  at  h 
place  called  iVlittrow,  nearly  opposite  Duddur,  a  cajial  is  being  coiistrticted,  120 
miles  in  length,  to  distribute  the  water  thus  restored  to  the  Narra  over  the  vast 
plain  of  Meerpoor.  During  1864-66  it  was  completed  to  a  distance  of  7^0  miles 
from  Mittrow. 

Another  work  calculated  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  country  is  the  im- 
provemetit  of  the  Foulalee,  a  natural  channel  in  the  Hydrabad  Collecftortite, 
which  was  fafUing  into  decay  ;  levels  and  surveys  for  no  less  than  324  miles  rf 
minor  watercourses  were  executed  in  that  district  idone,  in  the  year  under 
review. 

Many  other  new  works  hwre  been  projected,  and  a  large  sum  ib  annuaUy 
expended  in  clearing  those  already  constructed,  from  the  deposits  left  by  the 
fell  of  the  river.  Labour  was  very  scarcfe  during  the  year,  and  recoti^e  was 
had  to  the  employment  of  convicts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Besides  these  great  undertakings,  and  minoif  works,  such  as  the  circular 
canal  round  Calcutta,  and  the  immense  tanks  in  Central  India,  all  of  which 
have  been  made  or  repaired  by  the  Government,  exlensive  irrigation  work& 
are  in  course  ot  construction  by  two  private  companies. 

Madras  Irrigation        The  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company,  formed  in  reliance  on  the  engi- 
Companj.  ncering  experience  of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  whose  name  is  so  t^ell  known  in 

connection  with  the  works  of  the  Godavery  and  other  rivers  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  received  from  the  Government  a  guarantee  of  five  pet  dent,  inte- 
rest on  a  capital  of  one  million  steriing  for  25  years  ;  and  they  obtained  from 
Parliament  power  to  raise  another  million  without  any  guarantee,  but,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  market,  np  money  was  subscribed.  Their  scheme  was  to  make 
a  canal  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  from  Sunkasala  on  the  Toongsabudra 
river,  throngh  Kurnool  (at  which  point  it  would  be  carried  across  the  Hindry 
by  an  aqueduct,  722  feet  long)  to  Cuddapa,  and  thence  to  join  the  East  Coast 
Canal,  near  Nellore. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  cost  of  the  work  being  found  to  exceed  the 
original  estimates,  the  operations  have  been  restricted  to  the  portion  between 
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Sunkasak  and  Ouddapa,  J  Tl  miles  in  length.  The  anicut  at  Sunkasala,  1 ,500 
yards  long,  and  1 2  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  liver,  has  been  recently  completed, 
and  the  Hindry  aqueduct  was,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  finished  during  the 
yea^r  under  report,  and  on  the  10th  of  July  1864  wa,ter  was  admitted  into 
is  miles  of  the  naain  canal ;  whilst,  although  some  of  the  sections  are  still  in  a 
yery  b^ackw,ard  state,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  along  the  whole 
channel  tp  tjtie  l43rd  mile. 

The  total  outlay  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1864-66  was  760,796/. ;  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  expenditure  at  the  end  of  March  1866  had  probably  been 
about  942,258  I  As  the  amount  of  guaranteed  capital  remaining  is  insufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  to  Cuddapa,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
vef  y  recently  consented  to  advance  such  further  sums,  not  exceeding  600,000  /.j 
,as  may  be  reqiiisitie  fg^r  that  purpose,  the  Irrigation  Company  agreeing,  in  the 
event  of  t;he  canal  not  being  in  working  order  by  the  1st  of  July  1871,  to  make 
it  Qver  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  in  exchange  for  such  an  amount  of 
India  Government  Five  per  Cent.  Stock  as  will  be  equivalent,  at  the  price  of  the 
,4ay,  to  the  capita  expended. 

In  Orissa,  the  East  India  Irrigation  Company  projected  a  scheme  for  pro-  East  India  Irriga- 
tecting  that  part  of  the  country  fi'om  inundation  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  tion  Company. 
Mahanuddy,  and  supplying  it  with  drainage,  irrigation,  lines  of  communication, 
and  access  to  the  sea ;  for  forming  canals  connecting  the  districts  of  Balasore 
and  Midnapore  with  the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta;  and  for  constructing  a  canal 
to  be  8ubstit\U^  fpr  a  part  of  the  Mahanuddy  in  which  navigation  ^s  very 
dangej^ous,  so  a£  to  open  up  the  rich  cotton-j^oducing  plateau  of  ChutteesghVir 
.<Mf  Baepore  in  the  Central  Prpyiiii^es.  The  Governuient  of  India,  however,  did 
»ot  approve  of  *he  whole  ^of  thiB  project,  and  only  gave  their  saxiction  to  tlfw 
lower  section,  consisl^ng  of  pciassive  \«reir8  on  the  Mahajauddy  and  3erop* 
riyesB  at  .CuUitck,  aad  on  the  Coasay^  at  Midnapore,  with  four  msdn  canals  for 
if ri^tipQ  and  ziayigMtiw,  and  a  ti^al  canal  for  navig^ti^  (>nly,  coiMP^ectv;]^ 
Calcutta  vithBaliggi.  The  work  is  heijpg  qarried  on  wit^hout  apy  guaranit^e  from 
jJkie.Qavenamwt 

The  Soane  canal  scheme  was  designed  by  Colonel  Dickens,  to  supply  irrigation  Soane  Canal 
to  Southern  Behar,  by  throwing  a  weir  across  the  River  Soane,  a  little  above  the  Scheme, 
point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Grand  Imnk  Road,  and  constructing  on  either 
side  of  the  d?mi  two  maiu  diannels,  which,  after  a  course  of  10  or  12  miles, 
shpuld  spread  into  fanlike  systems  of  watercourses  for  irrigation,  while  navi- 
gable channels  would  be  carried  to  Benares,  Patna,  &c.  The  question  is 
under  consideration  whether  these  works,  which  would  comprise  altogether 
a  length  of  681  miles  of  irrigation  and  145  of  navigation  channels,  shall  also 
be  vwdertaken  by  the  East  India  Irrigation  Company,  or  be  constructed  by  the 
<^vein[^ne9t. 

In  1858  when  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  abiHty  of  the  Government  to  Execution  of  Im- 
r^ise  funds  for  the  execution  of  works  of  irrigation  on  an  extended  scale,  ^tion  Works  by 
it  wfis  thougTit  right  to  accept,  as  an  experimental  measure,  the  offer  of  a  pj^^    ^^' 
private  company  to  carry  out  a  particular  undertaking.    The  close  connection, 
however,  between  the  interests  of  the  Government  which  receives  and  the 
cultivator   who  pays  the  rent  of  the  land,  appears  to  render  it  undesirable  that 
such  works,  and  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  returns  from  them,  by 
which  those  interests  may  be  so  materially  affected,  should  be  in  other  hands 
than  those  of  the  Government ;  and  it  may  be  found  advisable  that  the  State 
should  undertake  directly  all  the  irrigation  works  which   it  can  practically 
manage,   and,  when  the  available  balances   prove  insufficient  to   supply  thie 
requirements  of  the  country,  should  raise  funds  by  means  of  loans. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  report  of  this  nature,  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  4.  Roads. 
roftds,  the  construction  of  which  has  been  sanctioned  or  proceeded  with  in  the 
year  under  review ;  but  a  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  some  of  the  larger 
schemes  which    have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

X,he  peces^ity  of  providing  cross-roads  or  feeders  to  the  railways^  by  which 
the  traffic  of  the  country  may  be  attracted  to  the  great  lines  of  communication, 
y)^  not  been  pverlooked ;  their  construction  has  been  vigorously  undertaken 
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by  the  local  authorities  in  the  several  districts  ;  and  the  importance  of  such 
roads  has  been  ui^ed  on  the  rulers  of  native  states  through  whose  territories 
the  railways  pass. 

In  Bengal  an  outlay  of  80,000  /.  has  been  sanctioned  for  the  completion 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Barrakur,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road ;  a  branch  road 
from  Patna,  through  Jehanabad,  to  Gya,  is  in  progress ;  and  one  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Himalayas,  at  Darjeeling,  136  miles  in  length,  is  open  through- 
out, only  one  river  remaining  unbridged. 

Two  trunk  lines  of  road  are  about  to  be  constructed  in  Assam,  one  of  which, 
running  through  the  entire  length  of  the  province,  will  serve  to  restrain  the 
flood  waters  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  to  facilitate  the  reclamation  of  swamps 
which  have  hitherto  been  periodically  inundated,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  made  capable  of  having  a  light  railway  hereafter  laid  down,  if  necessary ; 
the  other,  leaving  the  main  road  at  Gowhatty,  and  running  thence  to  Shillong, 
will  place  the  provinces  of  Assam  and  Sylhet  within  easy  reach  of  one  another. 

The  principal  roads  under  construction  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  are 
those  from  Agra  to  Bombay,  from  Cawnpore  to  Jhansi,  from  Saugor  to  Banda, 
and  the  trunk  line  through  Rohilcund.  The  estimates  sanctioned  during  the 
year  on  these  and  other  roads  amount  to  about  155,000  L  The  question  is  also 
under  consideration  by  what  -means  communication  may  best  be  opened 
between  Agra  and  Gwalior,  across  the  River  Chumbul. 

In  the  Punjab,  besides  the  great  road  from  Lahore  to  Peshawur,  which  is 
in  a  very  forward  state,  and  on  which  nearly  a  million  of  money  has  already 
been  spent,  additional  bridges  are  being  constructed  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  at  a  cost  of  56,000  /.,  and  an  expenditure  of  some  30,000  /.  has  been 
sanctioned  on  the  roads  between  Umballa,  Kalka,  and  Simla. 

On  the  Hindostan  and  Thibet  road,  upwards  of  25,000  /.  has  been  recently 
expended,  and  the  way  is  completed  for  laden  mules  as  far  as  Pangee,  10  miles 
beyond  Chini  in  Bussahir,  and  121  miles  from  Simla.  The  worst  part  of  the 
country  between  India  and  Chinese  Tartary  has  now  been  opened  out,  and  the 
road  beyond  Pangee,  though  excessively  bad  and  steep,  is  practicable  for  ponies 
and  yaks  for  about  half  the  year.  Further  outlay  has  been  stopped,  at  least 
for  the  present,  as  the  continuance  of  the  work,  to  make  the  path  permanently 
fit  for  mule  traffic  with  burdens,  would  be  very  costly,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  could  ever  become  a  great  highway  for  trade ;  it  is  considered  that  the  ex- 
treme limit  to  which  the  State  ought  to  go,  is  to  render  the  road  reasonably 
secure  for  travellers,  and  an  estimate  has  been  called  for  of  the  expense  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  for  this  purpose. 

In  Oude,  bridges  are  being  erected  on  the  roads  from  Fyzabad  to  Allaha- 
bad and  Lucknow,  and  an  estimated  outlay  of  26,500  /.  on  the  road  from  the 
latter  place  to  Seetapore  has  been  approved. 

A  system  of  roads  in  Central  India  and  Rajpootana  is  under  consideration, 
to  be  carried  out  as  funds  are  available ;  and  operations  are  in  progress  between 
Mhow,  Neemuch,  and  Nusseerabad,  and  on  the  main  line  from  Agra  to 
Bombay. 

A  sum  of  145,000/.  was  spent  during  the  year  on  the  three  great  lines  of 
road  through  the  Central  Provinces ;  the  part  of  the  northern  road  lying 
between  Jubbulpore  and  Nagpore,  across  the  Sautpoora  Hill?,  which  has  cost 
about  300,000  /.,  is  approaching  completion ;  on  the  southern  road,  through 
the  cotton  tracts  of  the  Wurdah  Valley  to  the  Godavery  country,  108  miles 
have  been  finished ;  as  also  have  52  miles  of  that  to  the  east,  in  the  direction 
of  Chutteesghur. 

Upwards  of  100,000  /.  is  about  to  be  laid  out  in  Hyderabad ;  while  improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  communication  in  Mysore  are  being  eflFected,  at  a  cost 
of  about  75,000  L  Nor  have  the  wants  of  British  Burmah  been  unattended  to, 
estimates  to  the  amount  of  70,000  L  having  been  sanctioned  for  roads  in  that 
province. 

Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  com- 
mercial route  through  Burmah  to  Western  China,  by  means  of  a  tramway  from 
Rangoon  through  the  Salween  Valley  to  Yunan.     This  project  could  not  be 
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carried  out  at  any  reasonable  cost,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  ridge  separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Sittang  and  Salween,  and  at  present  such  an  undertaking 
could  only  result  in  a  financial  failure.  It  was,  however,  thought  that,  if  a 
rocky  barrier  about  100  miles  above  Moulmein  could  be  removed,  the  River 
Salween  might  be  found  navigable  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  a  survey 
of  the  river  was  accordingly  ordered ;  but  the  result  has  been  to  show  clearly 
that  it  is  so  frequently  interrupted  by  rocks  and  rapids  as  to  be  unnavigable. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  of  Madras  has  been  especially  drawn  to  the  Madras, 
formation  of  roads  in  Wynaad,  and  systematic  operations  have  been  directed 
for  providing  sufficient  means  of  communication  on  the  plateau  and  down  the 
Ghauts  to  meet  the  wants  of  that  district,  and  to  prevent  any  difficulty  iu 
conveying  the  coffee  crop  to  the  ports  of  shipment. 

The  road  from  Barsee  to  the  Barsee-road  station  was  finished,  as  far  as  was  Bombaj. 
practicable  before  deciding  whether  or  not  it  should  have  a  tramway  laid  down, 
A  sum  of  12,500  /.  was  expended  during  the  year  on  the  approach  to  Carwar, 
through  the  Arbyle  Ghaut,  and  recent  reports  speak  very  favourably  of  the 
condition  of  the  greater  part  of  this  road ;  but  little  was  done  on  the  road 
through  the  Kyga  Ghaut,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contractor,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  labour.  About  30,000  /.  was  spent  on  the  road  between 
Ahmedabad  and  Gogo,  and  several  bridges  were  completed ;  but  the  work  was 
interrupted  by  two  outbreaks  of  cholera  among  the  labourers,  who  dispersed, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  collected  again.  In  the  city  of  Bombay  the  new 
roads  on  the  esplanade  and  the  western  face  of  the  town  were  nearly  finished, 
and  the  greater  part  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  the  municipality.  In  Sind 
about  3,765  /.  was  spent  in  constructing  bridges  on  the  roads  leading  from 
Hydrabad  to  Roree,  and  to  Oomercote. 

In  1856-57  the  sum  spent  on  public  works,   exclusive  of  all  expenditure  6.  Gbkbral 
connected  with  railways,  was  2,906,934  /.     The  outlay  on  the  same  account  in  Expenditure. 
1864-65    amounted  to  4,985,197/.;  and  in  the  current  year,    1866-67,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  public   works    will  be    upwards    of  six  millions 
sterling. 

Returns  which  have  been  prepared  of  the  rates  of  labour  during  the  last  10  «•  Rates  of 
years  show  that,  since  1852,  they  have  increased  30  per  cent,  throughout  the  Labouk. 
whole  of  India  ;  while,  in  the  cities  of  Bombay  and  Kurrachee,  the  per-centage 
of  increase  has  been  from  60  to  67,  and  in  Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  where 
wages  used  to  be  very  low,  the  charges  for  some  kinds  of  work  have  risen  no 
less  than  125  and  158  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  great  increase  of  the  European  force  in  India,  and  its  redistribution  7.  Military 
over  the  country,  rendered  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Buildings. 
barracks ;  and  Colonel  Crommelin  was  appointed  to  frame  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  incur  during  the  next  four  years.  That 
officer  calculated  the  expenditure  required  for  the  erection  of  new  barracks,  the 
improvement  of  those  abeady  existing,  and  other  necessary  works  of  the  same 
nature,  at  upwards  of  six  millions  sterling,  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  alone ; 
and,  allowing  for  the  wants  of  the  other  parts  of  India,  and  the  charge  for 
superintending  establishments,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  outlay  required 
will  be  between  nine  and  ten  millions.  Sanction  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
mencement of  such  of  these  works  as  are  clearly  indispensable,  and  their 
prosecution  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  economy  of  construction  and  with 
the  available  supply  of  labour. 

In  defining  the  extent  of  accommodation  to  be  allowed,  and  the  principles  to 
be  attended  to,  in  building  the  barracks  and  hospitals  for  the  troops,  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Sanitary  Commissions  which 
were  appointed  in  1 863  for  the  three  Presidencies,  as  well  as  of  that  sitting  in 
London,  and  the  plans  have  in  all  cases  of  importance  been  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  before  being  carried  into  effect.  A  committee  has 
also  been  nominated  in  India  to  consider  the  subject  of  artificial  ventilation 
and  cooling  of  public  buildings. 

The  works  on  the  fortifications  which  are  being  constructed  for  the  defence  8.  Fortifica- 
of  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  were  continued  during  the  favourable  season,  and  tions. 
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it  is  anticipated  that  the  year  1867  will  see  the  Oyster  Rook  battery  armed 
and  completed  as  far  as  the  most  essential  points  are  concerned.  On  the 
Middle  Ground  Battery,  the  work  Was  fairly  Started  in  October  1864,  and 
progress  was  made  until  May,  when  the  monsoon  set  in.  The  batteries  on 
Cross  Island  and  Colaba  Point  were  completed  and  armed,  and  that  on  Butcher's 
Inland  also  was  finished.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  waa 
122,380/. 

1  he  demolition  of  the  western  ramparts  was  completed,  as  also  was  that  on 
the  eastern  side,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  on  which  some  markets 
abut. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  to  place  the  principal  arsenal  of  Western 
India  at  Kirkee,  the  artillery  station  close  to  Poona,  it  was  resolved  to  construct 
a  fort  at  that  place,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  peculiarly  adapted 
for  such  a  purpose. 

9.  Civil  Build-         Among  civil  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  Memorial  Church  at  Cawnpore, 
iNGs.  erected  at  a  cost  of  15,000/.,  of  which  6,000/.  has  been  contributed  from 

private  sources,  and  the  remainder  will  be  furnished  by  the  State.  Sites  in 
Calcutta  were  granted  by  the  Government  of  India,  for  the  Dalhousie  Memorial 
Hall  and  Institute,  and  for  a  hall  to  be  raised  in  memory  of  Dr.  DufF  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  meetings  for  the  promotion  of  reHgious  and  benevolent 
objects.  Provision  wras  made,  or  estimates  sanctioned,  during  the  year  under 
report,  for  the  expenditure  of  5,000  /.  on  the  completion  of  the  Delhi  Institute  ; 
of  30,000  /.  for  the  erection  of  colleges  at  Berhampore  and  Poona ;  and  of 
12,500  /.  in  the  construction  of  a  new  iron  wharf  at  Rangoon.  Fair  progress 
was  made  with  the  Custom  House  at  that  place,  and  the  Post  Office  at  Moulinein 
was  completed.  The  building  of  the  Deccan  College  at  Poona  was  commenced, 
towards  the  erection  of  which  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  contributed  12,500  L ; 
and  a  site  was  cleared  for  an  Engineering  College  at  Poona,  one-half  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  vAhich  will  be  defrayed  by  Mr.  Cowasjee  Jehangeer.  At  Port 
Blair  the  cost  of  affording  shelter  to  the  convicts  amounted  in  the  year  to 
105,000  /. ;  and  a  general  scheme  has  been  called  for,  showing  the  position  and 
probable  cost  of  the  Ijarracks,  &c.,  which  it  is  necessary  to  erect  at  tliat 
settlement. 

In  Bengal,  sites  have  been  selected  for  the  erection  of  eight  penitentiaries, 
to  hold  1,000  native  prisoners  in  each;  the  construcrtion  of  gaols  has  been 
sanctioned  at  Set  tnpore,  Darjeeling,  and  Bangalore,  as  well  as  in  the  Central 
Provinces;  and  a  general  scheme  is  under  preparation  for  providing  such 
accommodation  in  Mysore  ;  whilst  30,000  /.  is  being  laid  out  in  the  erection  of 
police  buildings  in  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Punjab. 

Sites  for  two  new  civil  stations  in  the  Central  Provinces  have  been  selected, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  necessary  buildings,  at 
Wurdah  in  the  midst  of  a  large  cotton  district,  and  at  Khundwa,  the  head 
quarters  of  Nimar. 

10.  Quarries  and       The  Hurdwar  quarries  in  the  North  Western  Provinces  were  worked  during 
Mines.  tli^  year,  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  good    stone  they  would  afford  at  a 

moderate  cost ;  hut,  as  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  not  much  procurable  in 
any  one  spot,  and  that  better  stone  can  be  obtained  from  Delhi  at  nearly  the 
same  cost,  it  has  been  determined  not  to  continue  the  experiment  any  further.  • 
A  cui-sory  examination  of  the  coal  fields  of  Assam  has  estabUshed  the 
existence  of  coal  mines  both  at  Jaipore  andTerap,  the  latter  of  which  especially 
are  said  to  promise  an  unlimited  supply  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The 
Mohpanee  coal  mines  in  the  Nursingpore  district  are  being  worked  with  success 
by  the  Nerbudda  Coal  and  Iron  Company ;  and  coal  fields  hare  also  been 
discovered  in  the  Chindwara  and  Chanda  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

^I't'^!,^^*^**^"^^  Permission  has  been  given  for  the  registration  of  a  company  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  salt-water  lake  near  Calcutta;  but  no  decision 
has  yet  been  arrived  at  respecting  the  terms  on  which  the  work  is  to  be 
undertaken. 

The  "  Port  Canning  Land  Investment  Reclamation  and  Dock  Company, 
Limited,"  lias  been  started  with  a  capital  of  1,200,000  /.,  of  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  half  has  been  paid  up ;  its  object  is  to  construct  the  works  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  town  and  port  of  Canning  on  the  Mutlah. 

Very 
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Very  important  operations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  isiand  of  Bombay, 
1)oth  by  the  Government  and  by  private  companies,  in  the  reclamation  of  land 
from  the  sea.  Among  the$e  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  spaces  which  are 
being  recovered  in  Moody  Bay,  Back  Bay,  and  Coluba,  in  order  to  form  a 
terminus  for  each  of  the  two  railways  that  start  from  the  island,  and  to  obtain 
additional  space  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  wharfage. 

The   improvement  of  the  River  Hooghly  has   received  attention  from   the  i^-  Harbour  Tm- 
Government  of  India,  by  whom  Mr.  Leonard  was  deputed  to  visit  the  principal  p*^^^**^^'^^ 
works  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Europe  ;  and  the  propositions  of  that  gentJe- 
man,  involving  an  estimated  cost  of  246,200  /.,  are  now  under  consideration. 

On  the  western  side  of  India,  the  wharf  wall  at  Carwar  was  completed  to  a 
length  of  845  feet,  and  about  25,000  I.  was  spent  on  the  wharf  road.  Since 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  works,  comprising  a  lightliouse,  a  pier,  a  wharf  wall, 
and  a  wharf  road,  have  been  brought  to  u  conclusion ;  the  total  cost  was  about 
125,000  I.,  and  everything  appears  to  have  been  done  which  can  be  required 
from  the  Government  for  any  traffic  likely  to  spring  up  within  the  next 
20  years. 

Operations  have  for  some  ycnrs  been  in  progress  to  remove  the  bar  which 
obstructs  tiie  harbour  of  Kurrachee,  by  narrowing  the  opening  through  which 
the  tide  flows,  so  that  the  stream  may  have  greater  force,  and  by  protecting 
the  entrance  by  means  of  breakwaters  ;  the  bar  is,  however,  reported  to  have 
considerably  lengthened,  and  the  depth  of  water  to  have  decreased.  Within 
the  harbour  much  progress  was  made,  and  the  Napier  Mole  Bridge  completed  ; 
a  jetty  was  being  constructed  to  a  length  of  1,064  feet,  of  which  only  336 
remained  unfinished ;  and  the  east  pier,  intended  to  be  1,500  feet  long,  has 
reached  a  length  of  1,280  feet.  Owing,  however,  to  the  doubts  entertained  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  works,  the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  firm  of 
harbour  epgineers  has  been  recently  taken  on  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  operations,  and,  on  their  reporting  unfavourably  on  the  principle  adopted, 
directions  have  been  given  for  suspending  all  work  except  such  as  ijaay  be 
necessary  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  portion  already  constructed. 

The  lighthouse  on  the  Alguada  Reef,  off  Cape  Negrais,  the  south-west  13,  LioHXHousEg. 
extremity  of  Pegu,  was  completed  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fraser,  of  tiie  Royal 
(Bengftl)  Engineers,  durix^  the  year  under  review.  Early  in  1867,  that  officer 
WW  deputed  to  make  the  requisite  survey  and  preliminary  investigations  ;  and 
in  December  1859  he  was  authorised  to  undertake  its  construction.  I'he  first 
9tow  VfBB  \md  on  the  I4th  of  February  1861 ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April  1865,  a 
first  class  revolving  light  was  established  on  the  granite  tower,  144  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  20  nautical 
milias. 

Another  lighthouse,  at  Double  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  was 
nearly  finished  in  the  year  under  review,  and  the  light  was  for  the  first  time 
dbown  on  the  4th  of  Decembw  last. 

IV.  Judicature,  Legislation,  and  Police. 

In  the  year  1861  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  abolishing  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Judicature  which  held  jurisdiction  over  the  Presidency  towns,  as  well 
as  the  Sudder  Courts  which  presided  over  the  revenue  and  criminal  Utigation 
of  the  provinces,  and  substituting  for  them  one  High  Court  at  each  Presidency, 
which,  uniting  the  legal  acquirements  of  the  judges  appointed  from  England  with 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  Indian  law  and  the  feelings  of  the  natives  possessed  by 
those  trained  in  the  Civil  Service,  combined  the  powers  and  authorities  of  both 
the  former  Courts.  These  High  Courts  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  a  limited 
number  of  judges,  who  must  be  barristers  of  not  less  than  five  years'  standing, 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  of  ten  years'  standing  who  have  been  Zillah  or 
Circuit  Judges,  or  persons  who  have  either  held  judicial  oflSce  in  India,  or  been 
pleaders  at  the  Indian  bar  for  a  certain  time.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
future  establishment  of  a  High  Court,  should  Her  Majesty  see  fit  to  erect  one, 
in  any  portion  of  the  Indian  territories  not  already  included  within  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  High  Courts. 

In  1662,  High  Courts  were,  accordingly,  established  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
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and  Bombay ;  and  among  those  selected  as  judges  on  the  fu^t  formation  of  the 
Calcutta  Court  was  a  native  of  India,  Baboo  Sumbhoonath  Pundit. 

The  working  of  the  High  Courts  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  arrears 
of  business  have  been  so  far  disposed  of  that  it  is  contemplated  to  reduce  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  on  the  bench. 

Amended  Letters  Patent  have  recently  been  framed  for  the  several  High 
Courts,  making  such  alterations  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

A  Royal  Commission,  presided  over  by  Sir  John  Romilly,  was  appointed  in , 
1853,  to  consider  the  reform  of  the  judicial  establishments,  judicial  procedure, 
and  laws  of  India.  The  Commissioners,  after  devoting  much  time  and  labour 
to  the  subject,  produced  two  admirable  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure, 
and  a  penal  code,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  prepared  by  the 
Commission  over  which  Lord  Macaulay  presided  at  Calcutta.  These  codes, 
under  the  titles  of  Acts  VIIL  of  1859,  XXV.  of  1861,  and  XLV.  of  I860, 
respectively,  have  been  introduced  into  the  greater  part  of  India  with  marked 
success. 

In  1861,  a  further  Commission  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  body  of  substan- 
tive law  for  India,  as  well  as  to  consider  other  matters  connected  vnth  the 
improvement  of  the  legislation.  The  first  portion  of  their  work  was  embodied 
in  Act  X.  of  1865,  and  comprised  the  law  of  succession  and  inheritance 
generally  apphcable  to  all  classes  domiciled  in  British  India  other  than  Hindoos, 
Mahomedans,  and  Buddhists,  each  of  which  portions  of  the  population  has 
laws  of  its  own  on  the  subject. 

An  Act  which  was  passed  to  consolidate  the  law  relating  to  Courts  of  Small 
Causes  in  the  Mofussil  (No.  XL  of  1865),  gave  power  to  the  local  Governments 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  such  Courts  to  suits  for  an  amount  not  exceeding 
100  /.,  and  provided  also  for  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Judge  Extraordinary, 
hy  the  local  Government  investing  some  persons  with  the  powers  of  a  Judge  of 
a  Small  Cause  Court  for  a  limited  period.  By  these  means  any  sudden  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  Civil  Courts  can  he  conveniently  met,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  disposal  of  petty  litigation,  without  compelling  complainants  to 
have  recourse  to  an  appeal,  and  without  depriving  them,  in  any  considerable 
d^ree,  of  the  securities  for  justice  afforded  by  the  appeal  system. 

By  Act  XIII.  of  1 865  the  system  of  grand  jury  was  abolished  in  the  Presi- 
dency towns,  a  record  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  under  a  written  instrument 
from  the  committing  justice  or  magistrate,  in  which  the  offence  is  stated, 
taking  the  place  of  the  charge  of  the  grand  jury.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  High  Courts  should  be  empowered  to  exercise  original  criminal  juris- 
diction, under  commissions  from  the  respective  Governments,  in  places  other 
than  the  Presidency  towns. 

Doubts  having  arisen  respecting  the  validity  of  certain  marriages  in  India 
celebrated  by  unauthorized  persons,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1864  (No.  XXV.), 
rendering  valid  all  such  marriages  which  were  not  otherwise  invalid,  and  pro- 
viding that,  in  future,  all  marriages  must  be  solemnised  by  ministers  of  religion 
who  have  received  episcopal  ordination,  or  are  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  who  have  been  specially  licensed  hy  the  Government  to  perform 
marriages ;  provision  was  also  made  for  the  licensing  of  persons  to  solemnise 
marriages  among  Native  Christians.  In  1865,  an  Act  (No.  V.)  was  passed, 
re-enacting  the  main  provisions  of  the  previous  Act,  reheving  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  from  the  operation  of  certain  clauses,  and  extending  the 
appKcability  of  the  law  to  the  Straits  Settlements ;  it  also  provided  that  the 
regulations  respecting  the  marriage  of  Native  converts  should  he  applied,  if 
desired  by  the  parties,  to  all  marriages  of  Native  Christians,  whether  con- 
verts or  otherwise ;  and  it  made  the  licences  granted  to  ministers,  to  enable 
them  to  solemnise  marriages,  revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
Governments. 

Two  Acts  were  passed  with  special  reference  to  the  community  of  the  Parsees, 
No.  XV.  of  1865,  relative  to  their  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  No.  XXL, 
defining  the  law  regarding  succession  to  the  property  of  an  intestate. 

In  order  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  education  of  the  selected  candi- 
dates for  the  Indian  Ci\il  Service  in  law  and  the  Native  languages,  it  was 
decided  in  1864,  that  their  preliminary  training  should  be  completed  before 
they  leave  England,  and  that  they  should  be  required  to  pass  two  years  in 
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iBpecial  training  in  this  country  before  presenting  themselves  for  final  examin- 
ation and  admission  into  the  service. 

In  1860,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  measures  by  which 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  might  be  introduced  into  the  police  force  of 
India,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  following  year  (No.  V.  of  1861),  reor- 
ganizing the  whole  system.  The  civil  constabulary  has  been  entirely  separated 
from  the  military  force,  and  placed  under  the  Civil  Government;  and  the 
duties  of  guarding  gaols,  escorting  treasure,  and  protecting  property  generally, 
are  made  over  to  the  police.  The  latter  receive  a  certain  amount  of  training, 
and,  in  some  few  corps  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  irregular  portion 
of  the  army^  the  organization  has  been  little  disturbed ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  drilling  of  the  police  is  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  their 
independent  power  of  action  ;  their  arms  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
duty  on  which  they  are  employed.  In  a  recent  return,  the  number  of  the 
police  is  stated  at  154,435  throughout  the  whole  of  India. 

On  the  original  side  of  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  the  civil  cases  under  trial  Bengal. 
in  1864  showed  a  large  increase,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  appeals  was  also  rather  larger,  the  proportion  being 
about  18  per  cent,  of  those  in  which  appeals  were  admissible  ;  but  the  value  of 
property  concerned  was  only  about  two-fifths  of  that  brought  before  the  Court 
in  1863. 

An  increase  occurred  in  the  number  of  suits  instituted  in  the  subordinate 
Civil  Courts.  After  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  these  Courts,  the  stamp 
fees  are  found  to  have  produced  a  net  income  of  90,135  /.  to  the  Government. 

In  the  Calcutta  Court  of  Small  Causes,  the  aggregate  number  of  suits  insti- 
tuted during  the  year  was  slightly  in  excess  of  those  preferred  in  1863,  but, 
owing  to  the  extended  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the  amount  of  property  under 
litigation  increased  by  nearly  one  half.  The  average  number  of  suits  for  each 
day  was  137>  and  rather  more  than  half  of  those  set  down  for  hearing  were 
actually  tried. 

An  Act  (No.  XXVI.  of  1864)  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India, 
extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  suits  for  sums  exceeding  50  /.,  and 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  three 
Judges,  and  to  appoint  a  fourth.  The  receipts  during  the  year  from  fees,  &c., 
were  21,747  '.,  and  the  cost  of  establishment  13,654  /. 

During  the  year  under  report  there  were  in  the  Mofussil  32  Courts  of  Small 
Causes,  and  the  net  charge  on  the  Government,  after  deducting  the  income 
derived  from  them,  amounted  to  1 4,492  /.  The  only  self-supporting  one  was 
that  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta. 

The  Governor  General  having,  on  the  24th  of  March  1864,  given  his  assent 
to  an  Act  (No.  XVI.)  for  the  Re^stration  of  Assurances,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  instrument  for  the  gift,  lease,  or  transfer  of  immoveable  property 
should  have  legal  effect  unless  duly  registered,  a  Registrar  General  was  appointed, 
with  Deputy  and  District  Registrars  under  him,  and  a  code  of  rules  was  drawn 
up  for  carrying  the  Act  into  effect.  In  the  districts  in  which  it  is  in  operation 
a  considerable  income  has  already  been  derived  from  registration  fees. 

In  addition  to  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  there  were  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  29  gentlemen  exercising  honorary  magisterial  powers. 

The  system  of  trial  by  jury,  which  was  in  force  in  certain  districts,  was 
found,  in  spite  of  occasional  mistakes,  to  work  well  on  the  whole;  and  the  orders 
which  have  been  given  to  ensure  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  jury  lists,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  secure  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men  than  has  hithei  to  been 
obtained  to  act  as  jurors. 

The  local  authorities  and  the  great  body  of  judicial  officers  are  almost 
unanimous  in  opinion  that  the  Whipping  Act  (No.  VI.  of  1864),  by  which  the 
offences  of  theft,  extortion,  receiving  stolen  property,  and  housebreaking,  are 
rendered  punishable  by  whipping,  has  worked  beneficially  hitherto. 

The  Act  which  was  passed  in  1859  (No.  XIII.)  to  punish  breaches  of  contract 
by  artificers,  woikmen,  and  labourers,  only  applied  to  the  Presidency  towns  and 
the  Straits  Settlements  ;  but  in  1863  and  1864  it  was  extended  to  the  suburbs 
of  Calcutta  and  to  several  divisions  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The  magistrates 
were  directed,  in  administering  the  law,  to  look  closely  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  enforce,  to  satisfy  themselves  that 
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it  bad  %een  made  bond  fide,  and,  in  the  case  of  verbal  contracts,  to  itnitiijns  fiiii 
proof  of  a  clear  understanding  and  freedom  of  action  on  both  sides  when  the 
contract  was  made.  The  working  of  the  Acit  has  not  been  quite  so  satiafaotory 
as  was  anticipated  on  its  introduction,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  bdiig 
either  compromised  or  struck  off  on  default  of  prosecutors. 

An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal  (No.  VL  of  1865),  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  and  enforcement  of  contracts  for  labour  at  places  f<> 
which,  by  virtue  of  such  contracts,  the  labourer  is  to  be  conveyed  at  the 
expense  of  the  employer.  Under  this  Act  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  secured 
to  the  labourer,  and  protectors  and  inspectors  are  appointed  to  assist  them ; 
those  who  neglect  to  work  may  be  punished,  and  deserters  be  apprehended.  It 
also  provides  for  the  cancellation  of  the  contract  under  certain  circumstances. 

By  the  middle  of  1864  the  whole  of  the  districts  in  the  lower  provinces  were 
occupied  by  the  new  police,  and  in  the  following  March  a  re -arrangement  of 
the  circles  was  effected  with  the  view  of  reducing  their  strength  and  cost.  Oij 
the  l»t  of  January  1865  the  force  cons^isted  of  26,591  men,  which  gives  a  pro- 
portion of  one  constable  to  every  1 ,633  persons. 

A  proposition  was  made  by  the  lieutenant  Governor  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
moot,  to  re-€arganifle  the  land  paUce  of  Calcutta  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  riv^ 
police  of  the  port,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  number  of  Europe^a  constables  i^ 
the  city,  the  present  force  being  insufficient  to  hold  in  check  the  criminal  and 
riotous  portion  of  the  European  populajUon,  with  whom  the  native  police  are 
imable  to  coj^e. 

The  conditicm  of  the  village  police  has  also  received  consideration.  At 
present  the  zemindar  is  responsible  for  the  ap|>ointment  of  watohn^n,  who  are 
inaintained  either  by  payments  from  the  tillage  eommunity,  or  by  the  assign^- 
ment  of  lands  from  ii^  zemindar's  estate,  which  they  bold  altogether  fre^,  .^ 
at  a  small  quit-rent.  At  the  same  time^  the  removid  of  the  watdiimen  frooi 
service,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their  duties,  rests  with  th^  mAgistr^te  jgk 
district  superintendent  of  police,  and  the  conflict  of  interests  arising  from  thie 
double  rule  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  watchmen.  A  Bill  to  remedy  the 
evil  has  accordingly  been  prepared. 

Great  success  attended  the  measures  which  were  adopted  for  the  suppression 
of  the  crime  of  administering  drugs  in  order  to  effect  robbery,  and  for  breaking 
up  the  gangs  of  dacoits,  or  professional  robbers,  who  had  lately  increased  cobk 
siderably  in  number  in  Jessore.  Directions  were  also  given  to  all  nuigistrates 
to  prohibit  acts  of  book^swinging  or  other  self-torture,  when  oarriod  on  so  cis 
to  cause  a  public  nuisance,  or  when  there  was  danger  of  injury  to  hui^An  lif^, 
health,  or  safety,  and  they  were  instructed  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  influ- 
ential native  landholders  in  the  prevention  of  such  praoticea.  The  result  was, 
tliat  in  the  town  of  Calcutta  no  case  of  hook-swinging  occurred  during  tbe 
Churruck  festival,  and  in  the  suburbs  there  were  only  three  instances. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  gaols,  whidi  in  the  year  1864  was  6"  14  per  cent., 
had  risen  in  1858  and  1860  to  upii^^irds  of  18  per  c^nt,  owing  to  the  evil  .effects 
of  overcrowding,  and  to  serious  outbreaks  of  cholera  and  dyseiatery  in  the 
prisons ;  but  the  measiu^s  adopted  to  relieve  the  mo€^  crowded  prisons,  and  to 
improve  the  diet  of  the  convicts,  have  caused  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
decrease  very  considerably  during  4he  last  four  years,  and  in  1864  it  was 
only  6- 17'  Special  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  great  gaol  and  house  of  correction  in  Calcutta, 
which  have  for  the  first  time  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Priaan 
Department.  The  gross  cost  of  the  prisoners'  maintenance  during  the  year 
was  90,310/.,  more  than  one-third  of  which,  namely  34,175/.,  was  repaid  by 
the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  and  tlie  profits  on  the  articles  manufaotured  by 
them.     The  average  cost  was  ZL  \  s.  9d.  per  man. 

A  system  of  central  jails  is  about  to  be  introduced,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  1,000  convicts,  of  whom  200  will  be  provided  with 
separate  cells,  and  the  remainder  distributed  in  wards  containing  32  persons  in 
'each.  The  gaols  will  be  under  the  sole  charge  of  medical  officers  specially 
selected  for  the  duty,  and  a  garden  will  be  attached  of  Auffixuent  extent  to 
'fwnish  the  fresh  vegetables  necessary  for  the  prisoners,  and  to  give  evQiy 
'OODviet  his  turn  of  wt»rk  in  the  opraa  air.  It  is  hoped  that  this  ni^asure  wUl 
conduce  to  economy  of  manages^nt,  to  the  secure  cuatody  and  h^th  of  the 
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prisoners,  to  efficiency  in  the  punishment  and  prevention  of  crime,  d&d  to  the 
reformation  of  criminals  and  convemon  of  unproductive  consumers  into 
profitable  labourers. 

A  penitentiary  is  being  constructed  at  Hazareebaugh,  for  the  incarceration 
of  European  convicts  who  are  .sentenced  by  the  High  Court  to  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude  for  periods  exceeding  two  years,  and  abo  of  prisoners  senteoood 
by  military  courts  to  punishment  by  penal  servitude. 

In  accordance  with  the  power  granted  to  Her  Majesty  in  the  High  Courts  Act  North- Wwtera 
of  1861,  it  was  determined  to  establish  a  High  Court  for  the  North- Westwn  Provisoes, 
Provinces,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  districts  hitherto  subject  to  tb«t  of  the 
Sudder  Court  at  Agra,  and  letters  Patent  have  been  recently  sent  to  India  fior 
the  purpose. 

The  litigation  in  the  Civil  Courts  increased  during  the  year,  owing,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  commercial  advancement  of  the  country,  and  the  contemplated 
introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement.  In  the  disposal  of  suits  in  the 
Couits  of  the  Sudder  Ameens  and  MoonsifFs,  a  degree  of  dispatch  was  attained 
which  cannot  be  gr(  ally  exceeded^  without  incurring  the  risk  of  having  cases 
decided  after  im})erfect  investigation. 

The  regular  appeals  pending  in  the  Sudder  Court  have  been  reduced  from 
360  to  49,  and  the  special  appeals  from  2,069  to  474  ;  and  most  of  those 
awaiting  decision  are  of  less  than  three  months*  standing.  This  result,  though 
partly  due  to  the  augments  d  staff  of  translators,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  the  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  the  judges  of  the  Court, 

Small  Cause. Courts  were  in  operation  at  Benares,  Allahabad^  and  Agra ;  and 
a  new  one  was  constituted  in  Deera  Doon,  for  the  convenience  of  the  residents 
at  Mussoorie  and  Landour. 

As  regards  criminal  justice,  the  number  of  persons  brought  to  trial  was 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  year — a  circumfStance  attributable  to  the  digress 
among  the  poorer  Glasses,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  food  consequent  on  a  bad 
harvest. 

The  employment  of  honorarj^  magistrates  has,  on  the  whole,  proved  success- 
ful ;  and  their  services  Ymve  been  found  most  useful  in  the  decifiion  of  petty 
<^ases,  in  which  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  customs  and  obser- 
vances of  the  native  community  has  enabled  them  more  readily  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  decision. 

The  Whipping  Act,  under  which  2,167  persons  were  sentenced  dming  the 
year,  has  considerably  relieved  the  overcrowded  gaols,  and  tended  to  prevent 
the  moral  deterioration  of  nearly  2,000  persons  convicted  for  the  ^rst  time, 
one-third  of  whom  were  juvenile  offenders. 

The  new  constabulary  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  somewhat  superior  to 
the  force  which  existed  under  the  old  system  in  that  which  has  hitiierto  been 
considered  its  weak  point,  namely,  the  detection  of  crime ;  but  it  is  in  their 
morale  that  the  more  marked  improvement  is  disoeTnible,  complaints  of  cor- 
ruption, ill-treatment,  or  extortion  being  rarely  brought  against  ihem. 

An  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Government  of  India  (No.  H.  of  1666),  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rural  police  in  the  North- Western  Provinces, 
amended  the  existing  law  in  two  jwints  in  which  it  was  faulty,  namely,  in  press- 
ing unequally  en  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  in  rendering  appointments  of 
village  watchmen,  when  once  made,  unalterable  during  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

From  February  to  May,  typhoid  fever  prevailed  to  a  lamentable  extent  in  the 
Agra  and  Futtehghur  gaols ;  but,  as  it  appeared  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
prison  from  outside,  a  system  of  quarantine  was  established  for  all  fresh  admis- 
sions,  and  the  result  was  that,  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  there  was  no  out- 
break of  epidemic  fever  in  any  of  the  prisons,  and  the  per-cent;ige  of  deaths 
was  reduced  during  the  year  from  7'2  in  1863-64  to  6*42  in  1864-65. 

Statistics  which  were  called  for  in  Oude,  respecting  the  relative  number  of  Oude. 
young  boys  and  girls,  appear  to  show  that  the  crime  of  infanticide,  thcaigh  not 
altogether  eradicated,  is  confined  to  a  few  Rajpoot  villages  in  each  district ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exertions  of  the  Government  officers,  aided  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  great  landowners,  have  very  materially  checked  this 
inhuman  practice. 
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Punjab.  In  the  Punjab,  the  increase  which  took  place  in  the  number  of  regular  suits 

appears  to  be  partly  due  to  the  investment  of  additional  capital  in  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  growing  value  of  proprietary  rights,  both  of 
which  are  results  of  general  prosperity,  and  partly  to  the  improved  facilities 
for  the  disposal  of  civil  suits.  Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  litigation  occurred 
between  capitalists  and  the  agricultural  community. 

The  marked  increase  observed  in  the  number  of  suits  relating  to  marriage  and 
betrothal,  which  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  five  years,  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  means  of  evading  this  species  of  contract  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be, 
greater  now  than  formerly  ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  that  in  Kangra, 
where  there  are  special  native  tribunals  for  disposing  of  these  cases  and  check- 
ing their  occurrence,  they  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  year  under  review. 

The  Small  Cause  Courts  have  now  been  established  for  nearly  four  years ; 
in  1864  they  were  eight  in  number,  and  upwards  of  a  fifth  of  the  litigation  of 
the  whole  province  was  disposed  of  by  the  judges  of  those  courts,  more  than 
half  of  that  which  occurred  in  the  districts  where  they  were  at  work  being 
brought  before  them.  The  district  officers  and  commissioners,  who  are  best 
qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  eflFect,  bear  decided  testimony  to  their  popu- 
larity and  success,  and  to  the  relief  aflForded  by  them  to  the  ordinary  district 
courts ;  while  the  statistics  show  that  the  favour  with  which  they  are  viewed 
is  not  the  result  of  undue  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  plaintiffs.  They  appear, 
however,  to  be  better  adapted  for  large  cities  and  stations  than  for  the  agri- 
cultural  population  of  the  interior. 

A  re-adjustment  of  the  scale  of  costs  having  been  suggested,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  is  of  opinion  that,  while  an  increase  on  the  larger  suits  might  be 
beneficial,  it  is  not  desirable  to  reduce  the  expense  in  the  smaller  cases.  The 
existing  charge  does  not  prevent  free  resort  to  courts  of  justice,  for  false 
and  exaggerated  claims  are  even  now  too  numerous ;  and  at  present  a  suitor 
in  a  district  court,  in  a  case  of  less  than  32  ^.  value,  can  institute  his 
suit,  and  summon  the  defendant  and  an  unlimited  number  of  witnesses,  from 
the  remotest  comer  of  the  province,  for  a  consolidated  sum  of  2  5.  9  d. 

The  Jageerdars,  or  native  gentlemen,  who  were  invested  with  magisterial 
powers  vnthin  the  limits  of  their  estates,  have,  on  the  whole,  performed  their 
functions  satisfactorily,  though  not  quite  so  well  as  the  honorary  magistrates 
for  the  cities  of  Lahore,  Umritsur,  and  Delhi,  owing  to  their  being  less 
under  supervision.  3,919  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  unpaid  agency  of  the 
gentry  and  burghers  of  the  province ;  and  in  one  respect,  namely,  the  appor- 
tionment of  fines  to  the  means  of  the  offenders,  they  are  said,  as  a  rule,  to 
show  greater  discrimination  than  the  European  magistrates. 

Resort  has  not  yet  been  had  to  the  jury  system  ;  but,  in  trials  held  before 
the  Sessions  Courts,  assessors  are  invariably  used,  and  in  only  29  out  of  292 
cases  has  the  opinion  of  the  majority  been  at  variance  with  that  of  the  judge. 

Greater  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  of  law  and  procedure  has  been  exhibited 
by  the  judicial  officers  since  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  were  introduced  into  the  Province. 

An  important  State  trial  was  held  by  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Umballa,  in  which  11  persons  were  charged  with  the  offence  of 
abetting  the  waging  of  war  against  the  Queen.  The  treason  was  hatched  40 
years  ago  at  Patna,  by  Syud  Ahmed,  the  founder  of  the  religious  sect 
of  the  Wahabees  in  India;  and  the  discovery  was  due  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
Serjeant  of  mounted  police,  named  Gauzan  Khan,  who,  while  going  his  rounds 
one  day  in  May  1863,  in  the  Kumaul  district,  observed  four  Bengalees  pro- 
ceeding along  the  road.  He  fell  into  conversation  with  them,  and,  having 
ascertained  that  they  were  emissaries  from  the  Wahabee  fastness,  near  Sittana, 
on  their  way  back  to  their  native  province  to  make  arrangements  for  forward- 
ing supplies  of  men  and  money  to  the  frontier,  he  at  once  arrested  them  as 
traitors,  in  spite  of  the  offer  of  a  bribe  which,  they  stated,  would  be  paid  by 
one  Jaffir  Khan,  a  scrivener  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Thaneysur.  The 
magistrate  before  whom  the  men  were  brought  refused  to  commit  four  peaceable 
wayfarers  on  the  mere  charge  of  the  police  Serjeant,  unsupported  by  evidence; 
but  the  latter,  feeling  that  his  word  had  been  doubted,  determined  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom ;  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  duties,  he  in- 
structed his  son  to  join  himself  to  the  Wahabees,  and  not  return  until  he 
could  bring  the  names  of  the  conspirators  vnthin  the   British  territory,  who 
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were  aiding  the  fanatics  outside.  Risking  the  double  danger  of  being  treated 
by  the  British  outposts  as  a  traitor,  and  by  the  Wahabees  as  a  spy,  the  son 
crossed  the  border,  joined  in  the  aitack  which  in  July  1863  was  made  upon 
Sittana  by  the  Wahabees,  whom  he  completely  deceived,  and  at  length  re- 
turned with  the  secret  that  Moonshee  Jaffir,  of  'llianeysur,  was  the  great  man 
who  passed  up  the  Bengalees  and  their  arms.  This  information,  corroborating 
the  suspicions  arising  from  the  previous  reference  to  him  as  being  ready  to  pay 
the  bribe  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  led  to  the  immediate  arrest  of  Jaffir, 
whose  papers  revealed  the  whole  plot.  The  telegraph  was  set  in  motion,  and  in 
a  few  hours  Mahomed  Shuffee,  the  Government  meat  contractor,  Yahiya  Ali, 
chief  priest  of  the  Wahabees  at  Patna,  and  the  other  conspirators,  were  placed 
in  confinement.  At  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  had,  in  various 
degrees,  been  the  agents  for  the  collection  and  transmission  of  men  and  money, 
through  Patna,  Thaneysur,  and  Umballa,  to  the  Queen's  enemies,  the  Hindus- 
tani fanatics  at  Mulka  and  Sittana,  both  before  and  during  the  time  of  the 
recent  military  operations  at  Umbeyla.  Three  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  eight  to  transportation  for  life,  but  the  capital  sentences  were 
commuted.  Mahomed  Shuffee  subsequently  made  a  full  confession,  wliich 
enabled  the  Government  of  Bengal  successfully  to  prosecute  Moulavee  Ahmed- 
oollah,  an  influential  citizen  of  Patna,  who  uas  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
the  capital  sentence  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

The  Arms  Act  has  worked  well ;  the  period  for  which  licenses  are  granted 
has  been  increased  from  one  to  three  years ;  and  instructions  have  been  issued 
in  some  districts  for  an  additional  number  being  given  to  agriculturalists  and 
native  huntsmen  for  the  protection  of  their  crops  from  injury  by  wild  pigs  and 
deer. 

The  police  returns  show  an  increase  in  the  reported  cases  of  crime,  but  the 
number  of  non-bailable  offences  is  less  than  the  average  of  the  last  five  years. 
In  the  Cis-Indus  districts,  where  the  new  system  of  police  is  in  force,  the 
per-centage  of  increase  was  22,  and  in  those  beyond  the  Indus,  where  the 
old  system  is  still  maintained,  it  was  not  less  than  45.  The  apparently 
greater  prevalence  of  crime  is  believed,  so  far  as  regards  the  less  heufious 
offences,  to  be  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  improved  system  of 
registration,  and  to  the  increased  confidence  of  the  people  in  seeking  the  aid  of 
the  police.  At  the  same  time,  instances  of  murder  and  culpable  homicide 
have  risen  from  264  in  1863,  to  359  in  1864,  without  any  assignable  cause ; 
but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  absence  of  political  excitement  tends  to 
develope  those  domestic  and  village  feuds  which  are  the  cause  of  so  many 
assassinations. 

Cases  of  dacoitee,  highway  robbery,  and  burglary,  were  also  much  more 
frequent  in  the  year  under  review ;  almost  all  those  which  have  occurred  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years  between  Kui*naul  and  the  llavee,  were  perpe- 
trated by  an  organised  body  of  Jats,  long  established  in  Ferozepoor  and  the 
adjoining  Native  States,  who  had  in  a  great  measure  discontinued  their  inroads 
into  the  British  territory,  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  but  who  of  late 
have  been  regaining  confidence.  Great  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  an  inves- 
tigation into  crimes  committed  on  the  frontier  of  the  independent  territories 
of  Shekawattee,  Loharu,  Jeypoor,  &c. 

To  whatever  cause  the  increase  of  crime  is  attributable,  it  is  not  to  the 
change  in  the  police  system  or  to  any  general  deterioration  of  the  working 
of  the  force,  seeing  that  the  proportion  of  cases  brought  to  trial  is  greater, 
and  that  of  acquittals  less,  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Measures  are  being 
steadily  matured  to  enable  the  police  to  compete  more  effectually  with  orga- 
nised crime;  numerous  captures  have  been  lately  made  among  the  more 
northern  gangs  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  haunts  of  the  plunderers  who  infest 
the  Native  States  and  adjoining  British  territory,  will  likewise  be  discovered. 

In  some  of  the  districts  where  honorary  police  officers  are  employed,  they 
have  proved  far  fi-om  efficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  have  shown 
themselves  of  great  value,  and  the  institution  is  considered  a  most  important 
one,  as  affording  a  means  of  ultimately  enabling  the  bulk  of  the  people  to 
apprehend  and  take  part  in  our  system  of  administration. 

Reformatory  villages  were  established  on  Government  land  in  Sealkote, 
where  colonies  of  thieving  tribes  were  planted,  and  supplied  with  seed  and 
implements  of  husbandry.     The  scheme  gave  early   promise  of  success,  but 
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afterwards  resulted  in  disappcHntment ;  a  careful  inspection  has,  howerer,  been 
effected,  and  improTements,  suggested  by  experience,  have  been  carried  into 
op»ation. 

Female  infanticide  is  still  practised,  though  not  to  any  great  extent,  by  some 
of  the  higher  Jat  tribes  and  Rajpoot  families.  Few  children  are  destroyed 
by  violent  means,  but  female  infants  are  purposely  allowed  to  die  from  i^lecfc. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  prevention,  by  making  the  suspected 
clasf^es  feel  that  they  are  watched,  and  enlisting  native  public  opinion  against 
the  custom,  and  hu^e  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  in  several  districts, 
similar  to  those  which  were  convened  in  1853. 

One  cause  for  ibis  unnatural  repugnance  to  female  offspring  is  the  extravagant 
expenditure  at  the  time  of  marriage,  which,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  higher 
tribes,  falls  to  a  great  extent  on  the  father  of  the  bride;  Tbe  folly  of  thus  wasting 
their  substance  on  marriage  feasts  hns  long  been  admitted  by  tbe  native  com- 
munity, but  few  had  the  moral  courage  to  resist  a  custom  sanctioued  by  long 
usage  and  the  influeoce  of  the  priestly  caste.  Of  late,  however,  signs  of  greater 
independence  have  appeared  ;  and  in  May  and  June  of  1864  a  movement  was 
made  spontaneously  by  tlie  citizens  of  Delhi,  who  held  several  lai^e  meetings,  at 
one  of  which  an  essay  was  read  by  a  native  gentleman  of  high  caste,  exposing 
the  folly  of  the  practice,  and  pointing  out  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  earlier 
precepts  of  the  Hindu  religion.  Eventually,  47  castes  and  tribes  solemnly  asj^reed, 
through  their  representatives,  to  certain  reduced  rates  of  expenditure,  especially 
in  respect  of  tbe  fees  of  tbe  family  priests  and  perquisites  bestowed  on  Brahmins 
and  religious  beggars;  and  a  standing  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that 
these  self-imposed  rules  are  duly  carried  out.  The  proceedings  of  the  meetings 
and  the  essay  above  mentioned  were  printed  in  the  vernacular  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  circalated  through  the  province  ;  and  the  movement  has  already  been 
productive  of  good  effect  in  many  quarters. 

The  total  number  of  the  police  in  the  Punjab  is  15,258,  and  the  cost  260,000  /», 
ia  addition  to  3,796  enroUed  constabulary,  who  are  paid  by  the  local  revenues  of 
the  towns,  at  an  expense  of  30,060  /. 

An  Act  (No.  XIX.  of  1865)  was  passed,  defining  the  existing  powers  of  the 
ordinary  courts  of  dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  Punjab,  and  giving  to  them 
a  l^al  basis,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  previously  done  in  some  of  the 
other  noii-regulation  provinces. 

A  further  Act^  No.  XXIII.  of  1665  (which  was  re^nacted  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication as  Act  IV.  of  1866),  a»eiided  tbe  constitution  <^  the  Chief  Court  of 
Judicature  in  tbe  Punjab  and  its  dependencies,  by  providing  the  province  with  a 
tribunal  competent  to  try  European  British  subjects  for  criminal  offences  [de- 
viously cognizable  by  the  High  Court  of  Bengal  alone.  It  also  provides  a  court 
of  original  jiiric^diction  forbearing  and  finally  determining  civil  suits  of  great 
importance  in  lieu  of  tbe  existing  law  under  which  all  such  suits  must  be  Jieard 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  district  courts,  and  go  tbrou^^h  the  oideal  of  a  double 
appeal  to  the  Cbmmissioner  of  the  Division  and  the  Judicial  Commissioner,  before 
the  decision  of  tbe  highest  court  can  be  obtained ;  and,  by  dedaring  that  the 
chief  court  shall  consist  of  two  or  more  judges,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
l^rrister  of  five  years*  standing,  it  will  secure  the  presence  on  the  bench  of  the 
highest  appellate  court  of  an  officer  acquainted  with  English  law,  as  well  as 
greater  uniformity  in  the  intCTpretation  of  the  law. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  gaols,  which  in  1863  was  6*71  per  cent.,  rose  during 
1864  to  867  per  cent. ;  this,  which  is  nearly  double  the  averas^  of  the  previous 
10  years,  is  entirely  the  result  of  a  very  fatal  epidemic  fever  which  raged  at 
differtnt  times  m  eight  gaois,  in  one  of  which,  that  at  Umballa,  31  per  cent,  of 
the  prisoners  wei'e  carried  off,  notwithstanding  every  eflfort  to  stay  its  progreai. 
Excluding  those  gaols,  the  mortality  in  the  remaining  18  was  only  1'48  per  cent. 

With  a  view  of  avoiding  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  particular  attention 
will  henceforth  be  devoted  to  the  existence  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  interior  of 
districts,  and,  where  they  are  found  to  be  prevalent,  newly  convicted  prisonem 
will  be  kept  in  quarantine  for  a  suitable  period  before  being  allowed  to  mix  with 
others.     A  better  scale  of  dietary  has  also  been  sanctkmed. 

Owing  to  this  change  of  diet,  tbe  improvement  of  clothing  and  bedding,  and 
the  increased  price  of  grain  and  materials  for  clothing,  the  expenditure  on  gacls 
was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year  by  0,081  /. 

The  profits  on  the  g^l  manutactwes,  and  the  value,  of  labour  of  the  prisoneis 
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employed  ia  the  service  of  the  GovemmeDt,  are  estimated  to  hare  amounted  to 
14,670  /.  A  large  order  for  carpets  was  executed  in  the  Lahore  gaol  for  a  dealer 
in  London ;  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  carried  <m  experimentally  both  at 
Lahore  and  Delhi,  but  vith  no  great  success,  from  want  of  experieuced  hands. 

•   In  the  Central  Provinces  the  native  judges  in  the  interior  of  tlie  districts  have  Central  ProTinces* 
been  brought  specially  under  instruction,  and,  tliough  still  far  from  what  they 
Ought  to  be,  are  much  improved. 

Litigation  continues  slightly  to  increase.  Of  the  suits  for  debt,  those  between 
bankers  and  agriculturalists  bore  a  less  proportion  to  the  sum  total  than  might 
have  been  expected  ;  this  48  perhaps  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
tenure  is  that  of  small  landlords,  who  usually  lend  both  money  and  seed  to  their 
tenants,  and,  as  the  latter  cannot  so  readily  break  with  their  landlords  as  with  the 
money  lenders,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  sue  a  tenant  for  the  sum  advanced  to 
him. 

The  two  Small  Cause  Courts  of  Nagpore  and  Jubbulpore  were  at  work  during 
the  year ;  they  are  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  people,  and  the  presiding 
judges  perform  the  duties  well  and  expeditiously. 

The  new  rules  for  the  admission  of  pleaders  were  in  force,  but  none  of  the 
candidates  succeeded  in  passing  the  examination  in  1864.  Subsequently,  how* 
ever,  they  have  been  more  successful,  and  there  are  now  about  20  authorised 
pleaders  in  the  courts. 

In  criminal  offences  there  is  an  increase  on  the  whole ;  but  this  is  in  great 
part  owing  to  the  willingness  of  the  peof^  to  bring  their  small  grievances 
before  the  courts,  and  a  slight  reduction  s^pears  in  the  number  of  non-bailable 
cases. 

All  kinds  of  murder  and  homicide  show  a  sensible  decrease ;  and  of  the  cases 
which  did  occur  several  were  committed  by  madmen.  In  the  eastern  or  Chot* 
teesghur  country  there  were  instances  of  murder  committed  on  supposed  witches. 
Cases  of  poisoning  were  rare. 

There  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  instances  of  dacoitee,  which  is  partly 
due  to  the  extinction  of  political  trouble  in  Sumbulpore.  Besides  this,  ho^rever, 
the  old  gangs  h<^ve  been  broken  up,  and  the  professional  dacoits  hunted  down,  ^1 
being  captured  during  the  year. 

Despite  the  multiplication  of  police  posts  on  the  trunk  roads,  and  patrolling 
day  and  night,  the  mail  is  sometimes  attacked  ;  and,  in  a  country  where  there  are 
such  unusual  facilities  for  the  commission  of  the  crime,  the  complete  suppression 
of  these  robberies  is  almost  beyond  hope.  Infanticide  is  practically  unknown;  and 
Thuggee  has  not  reared  ita  head  since  its  extinction  by  the  special  department. 

There  is  an  increase  under  the  head  of  burglary  and  ordinary  theft,  due  in  part 
to  improved  reporting ;  the  sufferers,  finding  that  they  are  not  forced  to  prosecute 
in  petty  cases  unless  they  choose  to  do  so,  nave  little  hesitation  in  declaring  their 
wrongs.  The  proportion  of  stolen  property  which  ia  recovered  has  risen  to 
34  per  cent.,  and  the  successful  prosecutions  of  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are 
increasing  yearly. 

The  honorary  magistrates  were  41  in  number,  of  whom  all  but  three  vrere 
natives  of  India.  They  have  decided  4,005  cases,  and  done  substantial  justice, 
though  their  attention  to  procedure  is  not  very  strict. 

The  police,  including  those  paid  from  local  funds,  comprised  8,338  men,  and 
CQSt  124,654  /.  The  proportion  of  apprehensions  and  convictions  to  the  number 
of  cases  reported  indicates  much  improvement ;  in  detective  ability,  however, 
they  are  still  deficient.  The  civil  officers  testify  to  their  general  fair  repute  in 
dealing  with  the  people,  among  whom  they  are  popular  rather  than  otherwise ; 
but  the  number  punished  for  corruption  or  oppression  shows  that  the  supervision 
is  strict,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  prosecutors  when  they  do  misbehave 
themselves. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Gaol  Committee  in  1864  are  already  in 
fttU  Ifbrce  in  the  poriaoM  of  4he  Centnal  Provinces,  suoh  as  th«e  prevention  of  over- 
crowding, where  possible,  and  of  sleeping  om  the  ground ;  and  attention  has  been 
paid  to  ventklfttitai,  eonaervaiSM^y,  eWthiag;  diet,  &g«  The  mrortality  has  decreased 
ia  spite  of  the  outhn^  ^  an  epid^me  in  eight  ^  the  gaol^  and,  instead  of 
10*14  per  cent,  im  1863y  waA  only  7*67  in  1864.  Four  new  central  and  fi^ve  dis^ 
trict  gaols  aie  besug  baUt. 
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Hyderabad  as- 
signed districts. 


British  Bormah. 


StraiU  Settle- 
ments. 


Madras. 


In  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts  the  delay  in  the  disposal  of  civil 
business  was  very  great,  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  all  the 
courts,  and  the  paucity  of  officers  to  preside  in  the  higher  ones  ;  but  this  evil 
will  be  remedied  by  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  and  officers,  and 
establishment  of  four  purely  civil  courts. 

The  number  of  heinous  criminal  offences  increased  in  an  alarming  degree 
during  the  year  1864,  while  in  very  few  cases  of  dacoitee  or  robbery  were  convic- 
tions obtained,  and  of  the  total  value  of  stolen  property  less  than  14  per  cent,  was 
recovered. 

The  inability  of  the  police  to  cope  with  the  rapid  spread  of  crime  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Major  Younghusband  as  Inspector  General,  and  to  the  re-organi* 
zation  of  the  whole  body,  both  the  number  of  men  and  the  rates  of  pay  heing 
increased.  The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  that  officer  so  completely  broke 
up  the  combination  which  prevailed  among  the  dacoits,  and  stripped  them  of 
their  power,  that,  whereas  during  the  cold  season  of  1863-64  upwards  of  8,000/. 
worth  of  treasure  was  plundered,  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1864-65  not 
one  rupee  was  lost.  Although,  however,  the  police  have  much  improved,  they  are 
still  very  slow  in  the  detection  of  crime;  and  much  remains  to  be  done  in  im« 
proving  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  force. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  was  good,  and  the  deaths  only  two  per  cent,  of  the 
average  number  in  gaol. 

Recorders'  courts  were  instituted  at  Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  under  Act  XXI. 
of  1863,  and  the  registrar  of  eacli  court  was  appointed  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Small  Causes  in  the  town.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  province  there  are  121  civil 
courts,  of  whicli  89  are  presided  over  by  Burmese  or  Karen  officers. 

In  criminal  justice  the  recorders  have  the  powers  of  sessions  judges,  and  also  are 
authorized  to  try  all  European  British  subjects  charged  with  offences  other  than 
those  punishable  by  death. 

The  police  numbered  6,399,  and  their  cost  was  124,851/.  They  are  principally 
chosen  from  the  Burmese  and  other  races  of  the  country,  except  in  the  seaport 
towns,  where  they  are  chiefly  Indians  ;  and  their  progess  is,  on  the  whole,  satis^ 
factory.  The  predominating  crime  is  gang  robbery ;  the  dacoits  enter  the 
province  from  the  territories  of  Siam  or  Burmah,  and  easily  escape  across  the 
boundary  before  they  can  be  overtaken.  The  Burmese  Government  appears  anxious 
to  prevent  these  attacks,  but  no  effective  assistance  has  yet  been  rendered  by 
that  of  Siam. 

The  failure  of  the  police  to  make  any  arrests  in  nearly  half  the  cases  of  murder 
is  to  be  regretted  ;  but  they  have  been  fairly  successful  against  dacoits  in  the 
frontier  districts  ;  their  discipline  has  been  well  maintained,  and  their  conduct 
towards  the  people  is  veiy  satisfactor3^ 

Four  new  gaols  are  in  course  of  construction.  The  health  of  the  prisoners  has 
been  good,  except  at  Moulmein,  where  the  mortality  was  excessive  among  the 
convicts  transported  from  India. 

In  the  several  courts  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  there  has  been  no  falling  off 
in  the  civil  business. 

In  criminal  cases,  the  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  Chinese  secret  societies, 
as  nobody  would  dare  to  denounce  a  member  if  he  were .  accused  of  a  serious 
crime ;  and  the  feuds  between  them  frequently  lead  to  disturbances,  one  of  which 
in  1864  caused  the  loss  of  20  lives  and  the  destruction  of  a  whole  village. 

The  conduct  of  the  police  was  satisfactory  at  Singapore,  but  not  equally  so  in 
Penang  and  Malacca,  although  in  individual  cases  great  resolution  was  shown. 
The  frontier  stations  are  of  great  service  in  protecting  British  subjects  from  the 
raids  of  their  marauding  neighbours. 

The  health  of  the  prisoners  in  gaol  was  remarkably  good.  The  value  of  their 
labour,  taking  the  rates  at  present  in  force,  bore  a  very  high  proportion  to  their 
cost,  and  at  Singapore  especially  the  gaol  was  almost  self-supporting. 

The  working  of  the  Whipping  Act  in  the  Madras  Presidency  has  proved 
beneficial,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  judged. 

The  Registration  Act  was  on\j  in  force  for  a  few  months  before  the  close  of 
the  year ;  a  Registrar  General  was  nominated,  the  Presidency  was  divided  into 
22  districts,  the  deputy  collector  being  in  most  cases  selected  for  the  office  of 
district  registrar,  and  326  deputy  registrars  were  appointed  under  them. 
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The  only  State  trial  was  that  of  certain  Khouds,  a  wild  people  living  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  Presidency,  10  of  whom  were  convicted  of  being  impli- 
-cated  in  a  partial  rising  which  occurred  in  1863. 

The  toUU  strength  of  the  police  was  23,624,  besides  3,030  village  and  local 
watchmen,  and  the  cost  to  Imperial  funds  was  348,439  /.  Although  the  improve- 
ment  in  the  character  of  the  force  cannot  be  very  rapid,  the  service  is  becoming 
more  popular,  and  candidates  for  employment  in  all  ranks  come  forward  more 
readily,  while  a  general  earnestness  in  acquiring  knowledge  is  displayed.  Marked 
progress  is  being  made  by  the  native  magistrates  in  every  district,  though  they 
.«till  show  a  tendency  to  rely  too  much  on  the  police. 

The  unfavourable  season  and  high  price  of  grain  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  less  heinous  offences  against  property.  Dacoitee  and  gang  robbery 
are  subsiding,  and  there  was  no  case  attended  with  murder.  In  Cuddapah, 
where  dacoitees  had  been  most  frequent,  three  robber  bands  were  broken  up, 
and  60  persons  transported. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  gaols  was  very  high,  12i  per  cent.,  which  is 
attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  prisons.  One  new 
gaol  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  three  others  are  in  progress,  and  it  has 
been  determined  to  build  three  additional  central  gaols,  in  order  to  provide  for 
iin  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

The  number  of  suits  filed  during  the  year  in  the  civil  courts  of  the  Bombay  Bombay. 
Presidency  was  14&,456,  or  more  than  half  as  many  again  as  in  1863,  when  only 
^,728  suits  were  piesented.     Decisions  were  passed  in  121,474  cases. 

Of  the  673  pleaders,  all  natives  of  India,  who  practised  during  1864-65,  in 
the  regulation  courts,  48  were  acquainted  with  English,  and  67  had  certificates 
of  a  le}»al  education.  This  shows  a  considerable  increase  when  compared  with 
1863-64,  in  which  year  the  numbers  were  38  and  44  respectively,  and  bears 
i;estimony  to  the  growing  zeal  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  befitting  the 
profession. 

Although  the  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  court  of  small  causes  at  Bombay 
iJecreased  by  462,  the  amount  of  the  fees  was  6,255  L  moi-e  than  in  the  preceding 
year;  and  the  surplus  of  the  receipts  over  the  expenses  of  the  court  increased 
from  6,512Z.  in  1863-64  to  7,536/.  in  1864-65.  This  excess  is  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  suits  not  exceeding  in  value  100/., 
and  the  returns  of  the  cases  filed,  as  compared  with  those  previously  disposed  of 
l>y  the  Supreme  and  High  Courts,  give  a  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  public  want 
was  supplied  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1864,  which  conferred  the  extended 
powers  on  the  courts  for  small  causes  in  the  Presidency  towns. 

Of  the  five  small  cause  courts  in  the  Mofussil,  the  three  at  Ahmednuggur, 
Poena,  and  Kurrachee,  showed  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expaiditure,  while 
in  those  at  Ahmedabad  and  Belgaum  the  charges  were  greater  than  the  fees 
rec<:ived. 

The  statistics  of  crime  throughout  the  Presidency  show  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  year  1864-65,  the  number  of  ofiences,  trials,  and  convictions,  being  about 
one-third  more  than  in  1863-64  ;  but  this  was  principally  due  to  the  number  of 
small  burglaries  and  minor  thefts,  originating  in  the  distress  caused  by  the 
deamess  of  provisions,  and  in  Poena,  where  the  burglaries  were  unusually 
numerous,  the  proportion  of  convictions  was  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  offences 
committed. 

A  plot  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Guzerat,  and  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
present  Guicowar,  was  hatched  at  Dwarka,  by  a  supposed  relative  of  Nana  Sahib, 
who  ventured  to  JSaroda  with  his  adherents,  intending  to  concert  a  general  rising 
throughout  the  province,  in  which  use  would  have  been  made  of  the  Wagheers 
,and  other  disaffected  persons.  The  conspiracy  was,  however,  discovered  by  the 
Guicowar,  and,  with  the  magistrate's  assistance,  the  chief  mover  in  the  plot, 
together  with  all  but  one  of  his  adherents,  was  arrested,  sent  to  Baroda,  and  tried 
before  his  Highness's  tribunal,  by  whom  they  veere  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  various  terms. 

An  endeavour  was  made  by  a  Brahmin  to  incite  the  men  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  horse  to  mutiny,  when  that  regiment  was  about  to  be  disbanded,  but 
the  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  the  Brahmin  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
tfor  life. 

The  condition  of  the  Bombay  police  being  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  Sir 
374.  03  George 
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Oieorge  Cierk,  when  Governor  of  that  Preddencj,  in  1848,  suggested  a  cosq^ete 
Teftrm,  by  separating  the  police  entirely  from  tlie  control  of  the  CSoort  of 
Foujdaree  Adawlut  (or  chief  court  of  criminal  justice),  and  placing  it  under  the 
inunediate  superintendence  of  the  GoF^nment,  by  abolishing  the  military 
element  which  peivaded  the  police  corps,  and  by  re-casting  and  reducing  the 
establishment.  The  question  was  further  considered  by  Lord  Falkland's  Qo- 
vernment  «nd  the  Government  of  India,  and  finally  the  change  was  carried  out 
in  1852  and  the  following  year.  Some  minor  reforms  and  a  reduction  of  the 
numbers  were  effected  by  Sit  George  Clerk  in  his  second  administration,  in  1861, 
and  it  was  this  system  of  the  Bombay  police  which  the  Government  of  India 
took  for  its  model  in  the  measures  which  have  been  above  describeii,  as  embodied 
in  Act  V.  of  1861. 

In  1864  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  police  establi^ment  in  Bombay  atiU 
further,  and  to  increase  the  allowances  of  those  retained,  whose  pay  had  become 
inadequate;  owing  to  the  rise  of  prices.  By  this  measure  it  was  thooght  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  force  would  be  improved,  at  the  same  time  that  a  saving  of 
expenditure  was  effected ;  and,  in  order  to  determine  on  the  course  to  be  followed, 
the  Inspector  General  of  Police  visited  the  Bombay  Presidency,  bat  the  neiir 
scheme  had  not  been  introduced  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

To  some  of  the  police  batons  only  were  supplied,  in  plctce  of  swords,  and  tiie 
measure  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  unhealthiness  of  Canara  is  a  serious  drawback  to  its  material  improvement, 
and  is  a  main  cause  of  the  diflSculty  found  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  in  that  district.  Cotton  thefts,  however,  which  were  formerly  so  rife  in 
.  the  town  of  Coompta,  have  ceased  entirely,  owing  to  their  vigilance,  and  to  the 
example  which  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  laden  with  stolen  cotton,  when, 
although  the  owner,  after  he  had  beeu  convicted,  escaped  on  appeal,  the  Customs' 
clerk,  whose  forgery  in  the  manifest  facilitated  tlie  robbery,  was  sentenced  to  12 
months'^  rigorous  imprisonment. 

Crime  increased  in  Bind,  and  property  was  very  insecure.  A  scheme  is  unddt 
consideration  for  improving  the  police  establishmetit  in  this  province,  as  weQ  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency. 

One  griol,  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  new  district  of  Kulladghee,  was  added  to 
the  number  existing  in  the  previous  year. 

The  average  prison  mortality,  which  in  1863-64  was  as  high  as  7*8,  fell  to  4*3 
per  cent,  in  1864-65,  notwithstanding  that  the  heat  was  unusually  intense,  and 
cholera  generally  prevalent. 

V.  Education. 

In  the  year  1854,  it  w«8  determined  by  the  Home  Government  t&  take  more 
decided  measures  than  had  previously  been  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  promotin 
a  system  of  general  education  which  should  diffuse  throughout  India  a  knowledge 
of  the  impToved  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  literatnre  of  Europe,  of  such  a 
character  as  might  be  practically  useful  to  the  people  in  their  different  spheres  of 
life.  This  object  it  was  felt  might  be  most  effectually  accomplished,  by  encouragf- 
ing  the  8tu(iy  of  the  English  tongue,  in  all  schods  of  a  sufficiently  high  class,  at 
the  same  time  that  instruction  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  India  was  duly 
cultivated* 

A  department  of  education  was  accordingly  established  under  each  government 
or  lieutenant  governorship,  in  lieu  of  the  boards  and  coimcils  by  which  all 
measures  connected  with  instruction  had  previously  been  superintended ;  and  a 
staff  of  inspectors  was  appointed,  to  examine  the  pupils  in  the  Government 
colleges  and  schools.  Oniversities,  modelled  on  the  system  of  the  London 
University,  were  instituted  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  the  power  of 
confening  degrees  on  duly  qusdified  candidates,  it  bwnj;  provided  that  the  exami- 
nations should  not  include  subjects  connected  with  religious  belief,  and  that  the 
affiliated  institutions  should  be  under  the  management  of  persons  of  eveiy 
variety  of  religious  persuasion,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  The  affiliated  colleges 
consteted,  in  the  first  instance,  of  those  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Government,  by  individuals,  or  by  neligious  and  missicmary  societies,  whether  4^ 
instraction  imparted  was  Afiglo^veni«calar  or  exclosively  oriental ;  and  echolsr- 
ships  were  attached  to  them,  to  be  held  by  the  best  students  of  the  lower 
ischoois. 
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Tlie  attention  of  the  GoTerameint  was  not,  however,  confined  to  the  promotion 
of  eductttion  among  the  higher  chisses.  In  order  to  convey  the  same  invaluable 
blessing  to  the  great  mass  of  the  pec^le,  provision  was  made  for  the  iD8pecti<>n  of 
die  zillah  or  district  schools  in  which  the  English  hnguage  forms  the  chief  medium 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  tahsilee  and  other  inferior  schools  which,  with 
more  or  less  success,  attempt  to  give  the  highest  class  of  learning  capable  of 
being  imparted  in  the  native  langui^es.  The  system,  which  haH  previously 
existed,  of*  affording  encouragement  by  the  aid  of  scholarships,  was  also  further 
eacteuded»  Nor  were  the  indigenous  or  elementary  schools  overlooked,  the  most 
promising  pupils  being  rewarded  by  scholarships  in  institution^  of  a  sup^ior 
order.  Normal  or  training  schools  for  masters  were  also  established  in  the  several 
Presidencies. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Government 
would  be  inadequate  to  the  neeessirtes  of  India,  unless  they  were  supplemented 
by  the  conti.med  efibrts  of  benevolent  individuals  and  societies  which  had  already 
largely  contributed  to  the  spread  of  education  throuj^thout  the  country ;  and,  in 
order  to  afford  the  utmost  encouragement  to  those  endeavours,  without  detracting 
from  their  spirit  of  self-reliance,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  system  of  grants 
in  aid,  which  bad  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Educational  Departn^ent  in 
Bngland.  Basing  it  on  an  entire  abstinence  from  inteiference  with  the  religious  > 
instruction  conveyed  in  the  schools  assisted,  it  was  decided  to  give  aid  to  all 
schools  in  which  a  good  secular  education  was  imparted,  provided  that  they  were 
under  adequate  local  management,  and  that  their  mauagers  would  consent  to  the 
schools  being  subject  to  Government  inspection,  and  would  agree  to  any  condi- 
tions that  might  be  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  the  grants.  It  was  Jintici[)ate(l 
that,  with  the  gradual  advance  of  this  system,  it  would  become  practicable  to 
discontinue  the  direct  agency  of  the  Government,  but  the  extt-nt  to  which  the 
change  could  be  carried  out  in  any  particular  province  was  left  to  the  discrttioa 
of  the  local  authorities,  with  reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
district. 

Complaints,  however,  were  subsequently  received  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
rules  prescribed  by  some  of  the  Local  Governments,  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  voluntary  and  independent  bodies  or  persons  in  establishing 
schools  on  the  grant-in-aid  principle,  and,  accordingly,  early  in  1864,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  India  waj%  drawn  to  the  question  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  system.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  desired  to  adopt  such  rules  as  might,  wbile  affording  the 
requisite  security  for  the  due  application  of  the  grants,  as  little  as  pos  ible 
inteifere  with  the  free  action  of  those  who  might  seek,  under  their  operation,  to 
promote  the  spread  of  education  among  the  masses  or  the  people.  A  report  ha^i 
also  been  called  for  on  the  merits  of  the  several  systems  in  force  at  the  dili'ercnt 
Presidencies  for  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Her  Msyesty's  Government  ou, 
the  subject. 

In  the  measures  adopted  for  imparting  education  in  India,  great  care  has 
always  been  taken  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  schoolmasters  making  use  of  their 
position  under  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  proselytism,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  masters  of  Government  schools  are  allowed  to  impart 
religious  instruction  are,  that  it  must  be  sought  by  the  pupils  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  must  be  given  out  of  school  hours,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other  teach- 
ing, while  the  inspectors  are  not  permitted  to  notice  it  in  their  periodical  visits. 

in  1859,  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  reviewed  the  action 
of  the  Government  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  1854,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  the  native  mind  by  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted.  As 
regards  the  Educational  Department,  he  considered  that  all  appointments  skould,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  filled  by  persons  unconnected  with  the  civil  or  military  service 
of  the  Government.  The  establishment  of  universities  had  not  been  calculated 
to  excite  apprehension  among  the  natives;  and,  on  the  only  point  of  difficulty, 
namely,  that  of  reckoning  marks  obtained  by  candidates  who  volimtarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  examination  in  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Paley  and 
Butler,  it  was  decided  that  no  computation  should  be  allowed,  thus  removing  all 
possible  ground  for  misapprehension.  The  institution  of  training  schools  bad  not 
been  carried  out  to  the  extent  originally  contemplated,  and  there  was  a  great 
want  of  musters  acquainted  with  the  English  language.  The  Anglo-vernaculiif 
colleges  and  schools  were  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  were  not  unpopular  with  the 
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natives.     Except  in  the  North  Western  Province,  no  general  plan  had  been  • 
decided  on  for  the  extension  of  vernacular  education,  and  instructions  were  given^ 
to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  existing  schools  and  masters.    The  grant-in- 
aid  system,  as  hitherto  in  force,  although  very  useful  when  applied  to  Mnglish  or 
Anglo-vernacular  schools,  did  not   appear    suited  to  the  |)urpose  of  supplying" 
education  to  the  masses ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  means  of  elementary 
instruction  should  be  provided  by  the  officers  of  the  Govemment,  funds  being 
obtained  by  a  cess  or  school-rate  levied  on  the  land,  in  the  manner  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  roads.     The  continuance  of  the- 
system  of  religious  neutrality  was  enjoined,  and  a  report  was  specially  called  for 
on  the  feeling  with  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  grant-in-aid  system  was 
regarded  by  the  native  community:  the   Bible  was  allowed  to   be  kept  in  the 
school  library,  and  instruction  or  explanation  connected  with  it  might  be  given 
by  the  teachers  to  pupils  who  voluntarily  sought  it,  but  the  course  of  study  wae^ 
strictly  confined  to  secular  subjects. 

The  result  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Grovemment  has  been  eminently 
successful  as  regards  the  universities,  colleges,  and  higher  schools;  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  extending  the  mensures  which  are  in  proj^ress  for  the^ 
education  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  a  point  which  much  needs  the^ 
careful  attention  of  the  State,  both  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  new  schools, 
and  in  providing  for  the  moi*e  careful  training  of  the  native  teachers. 

At  the  end  of  1864-65  the  number  of  colleges  and  schools  under  Govemment 
inspection  in  Bengal  was  2,271,  and  the  number  of  students  103,114,  as  com- 
pared with  1,675  schools  and  83,679  students  in  1863-64,  and  there  were,  more- 
over, 158  private  schools,  with  5.817  scholars,  receiving  no  aid  from  the 
Government,  but  inspected  by  the  Educational  Department.  The  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  189,443/.,  of  which  73,965/.  was  contributed  from  local  sources 
of  income.     The  cost  to  the  State  for  each  pupil  was  about  I  L  2  s. 

The  rapidly  growing  demand  for  university  education  made  it  necessary  to 
extend  to  the  colleges  at  Hooghly,  Kishnaghur,  and  Berhampore  the  system 
already  pursued  at  Dacca,  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  subjects  beyond  those 
required  for  the  first  examination  in  arts,  and  an  additional  professor  was 
appointed  to  each  of  those  colleges,  with  the  special  object  of  preparing  the 
students  for  the  B.A.  degree.  An  assistant  professor  of  Sanscrit  also  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  three  colleges  above  mentioned,  and  to  that  at  Patna.  Law  classes^ 
were  established  at  Hoofi;hly  and  Kishnaghur,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  systematic  legal  education  is  now  afforded  at  every  one  of  the  Government 
colleges  in  the  interior  of  Bengal. 

The  Bengalee  class  of  the  Medical  College  at  Calcutta  was  remodelled,  in 
order  to  provide  more  efficiently  for  the  supply  of  subordinate  medical  assistantsr 
in  the  Govemment  civil  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  for  the  training  of  a 
superior  class  of  students  for  the  independent  practice  of  the  medical  profession. 
For  the  English  department  of  the  college  a  Professorship  of  Hygiene  has  been 
established. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  during  the  year  attended  the  colleges  for 
special  education  was  646,  of  whom  297  selected  law,  314  medicine,  and  35  civil 
engineering  for  their  study. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  experienced  in  providing  qualified  junior 
masters  for  the  English  schools,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  aHthori::ed  the  forma* 
tiou  of  an  English  department  in  the  normal  schools  at  Calcutta,  Hooghly, 
Dacca,  and  Putna,  to  which  the  junior  masters  of  the  Government  schools  will 
be  occasionally  sent  for  short  periods  to  receive  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  their  profession. 

The  attempts  made  to  improve  the  indigenous  schools  in  the  Province  of  Behar 
by  a  system  of  rewards  were  not  attended  with  much  success,  and  it  was  foui;d 
necessary  to  establish  training  schools  to  provide  qualified  teachers  for  the  lower 
class  of  the  Govemment  institutions,  as  well  as  for  the  indigenous  schools  of  the 
province.  Four  were  accordingly  sanctioned,  for  Bhaugulpore,  Pumeah,  Gya, 
and  Chuprah,  and  thi'ee  more,  on  the  principle  previously  in  operation  at  Burdwan 
and  other  places,  were  opened  at  Rajshahye,  Dinagepore,  and  Rungpore. 

To  supply  the  large  demand  for  qualified  teachers  for  the  numerous  vernacular 
schools  in  Eastern  Bengal,  three  additional  normal  schools  were  opened  at 
Mymensing,  Commillah,  and  Comercolly. 

The  number  of  schools  in  Bengal,  receiving  regular  monthly  assignments 
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under  the  grant-in-aid  rules,  increased  during  the  year  from  649  to  1,019,  and 
the  amount  sanctioned  from  20,434/.  to  27,480/.  per  annum. 

The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  Laving  carried  into  effect  the  proposed  removal  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  established-  especially  for  the  middle  class  of  Europeans  and 
Eurasians,  from  Calcutta  to  Darjeelrng,  the  Government  agreed  to  subscribe  in 
aid  of  the  undertaking  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
public  during  the  next  three  years. 

An  annual  grant  of  500  /.  has  b^en  made,  to  assist  the  publication  of  works  of 
literary  or  scientific  importance,  and  for  the  general  encouragement  of  Uterature. 
One  of  its  objects  is  to  enable  the  Education  Department  to  give  a  direct  impulse 
to  the  dissemination  of  useful  books  and  periodicals  prepared  for  native  girls' 
schools,  and  for  circulation  in  the  zenanas  of  native  gentlemen.  It  will  also  assist 
the  publication  of  special  treatises  on  practical  questions,  such  as  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

Three  scholarships  were  instituted  during  the  year  by  the  Nawab  Nazim  of 
Moorshedabad,  for  Mahomedan  students,  and  one  by  the  Maharajah  of  Viziana- 
gram,  open  to  all  native  scholars  of  the  Calcutta  University. 

In  the  North  Western  Provinces,  the  condition  of  the  three  colleges  of  Agra,  North-Westem 
Bareilly^  and  Benares  was  generally  flourishing,  and  the  number  of  students  on  Provinces, 
the  rolls  was  204,  with  an  average  attendance  of  170.  Scholarsliips  were  founded 
at  Benares  by  the  Maharajahs  of  Rewah  and  Vizianagram.  The  higlier  class 
schools  are  four  in  number,  three  being  attached  to  the  colleges,  and  the  fourth 
placed  at  Ajmere.  A  gratifying  proof  of  the  popularity  of  those  of  the  middle 
elass^  which  are  Anglo- vernacular,  was  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  new  schools  were  established  and  partially  endowed  by  the  people  them- 
selves; these  schools,  which  in  1863  numbered  30,  rose  during  the  following  year 
to  43.  Of  the  lower  class  schools  there  were  3,341,  with  upwards  of  100,000 
scholars. 

The  number  of  female  schools  more  than  doubled,  and  the  attendance  nearly 
trebled,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year ;  in  addition  to  which  increase,  30 
such  schools  were  established  in  1864-65,  by  the  Suth  Sal)h^,-a  society  of  influ- 
ential Hindoos  in  Agra ;  and  the  total  number  of  girls'  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  4/7,  with  9,138  pupils. 

The  private  institutions  under  Government  inspection,  of  which  there  are 
5,458,  show  a  falling-oflf  in  the  number  of  those  of  the  lower  class,  a  result  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  increase  of  the  higher  class  of  scliools,  may  per- 
haps be  some  evidence  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  desire  a  better  education 
for  their  children  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  hedge  schools. 

Grants  in  aid,  amounting  to  8,093  /.,  were  given  to  72  institutions.  The 
number  of  books  printed  or  purchased  during  the  year  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  most  of  them  in  the  vernacular,  was  370,000,  at  an  average 
cost  of  2id.  a  volume,  and  the  number  sold  was  185,470. 

The  management  of  the  Wards*  Institution  at  Benares  was  very  satisfactory ; 
there  are  15  wards  in  residence,  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  moral  character 
has  been  shown,  as  well  as  fair  progress  in  their  studies. 

A  scheme  of  education  for  the  Province  of  Oude  was  sanctioned  in  1863,  but  Oade. 
no  report  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  has  yet  been  received  from  India. 

A  Wards'  Institution  was  established  at  Lucknow,  which  is  also  open  to  the 
sons  of  any  of  the  landholders  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
There  are  now  14  boys,  and  an  increase  to  the  number  is  expected  ;  they  live  in 
the  Kaiser  13agh,  and  attend  the  Canning  College  for  six  hours  daily.  They  are 
taught  manly  English  games,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  them  to  take 
physical  exercise,  and  they  have  already  improved  very  much  in  appearance  and 
demeanour,  and  made  fair  progress  in  their  studies.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
not  only  afford  an  example  of  the  advantages  of  education  which  will  find  imi- 
tators of  their  own  class,  but  also  be  anxious  to  diffuse  its  benefits  among  those 
who  are  beneath  them  in  social  standing. 

In  the  Punjab,  a  Government  College  at  Delhi,  and  an  aided  Mission  College  Panjab, 
at  Lahore,  were  established  during  the  year ;  the  number  of  the  town  schools  rose 
from  60  to  70,  while  that  of  the  village  schools  decreased,  in  consequence  of  some 
being  merged  into  the  higher  class,  and  the  abolition  of  others  in  which  the 
attendance  had  fallen  very  low.      The  number  of  female  schools,   supported 
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entirely  by  GovernineTit  or  local  funds,  increased  from  204  ta  272  ;•  and  411  new 
female  schools  were  established  by  private  contributiona,  aided  by  the  State.  In 
all,  the  number  of  educational  institutions  rose  from  2,428  to  2,628,  and  the 
aTerage  number  of  scholars  from  65,386  to  76,213,  of  Vfhom  15«266  wer^  girifl* 
The  amount  collected  as  school  fees  from  non-agriculturists,  and  that  contributed 
from  private  or  local  sources  for  educational  objects  in  aided  institutions,  increased 
very  largely,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  people  are  learning  to  appreciate 
education. 

Both  at  Lahore  and  Delhi,  societies  for  debating  and  essay  writing  were  esta- 
Ubhed  among  the  students  of  the  colleges  ;  and  at  the  latter  they  were  encou* 
laged  to  peruse  English  newspapers,  with  the  view  of  accustoming  them  to  a  lesa 
stilted  phraseology  than  is  too  frequently  adopted  by  educated  natives,  and  athletic 
sports  were  organised  with  success.  A  magazine  was  started,  fcMr  the  purpose 
of  assisting  native  scholars  in  preparing  for  the  University  examination,  and  dif* 
fusing  intelligence  upon  educational  subjects ;  while  encouragement  was  given  to 
Oriental  learning,  by  the  appointment  of  an  Arabic  professor  at  each  college* 

The  attendance  in  the  district  schools  increased  from  3,244  to  5^1^  owing  to 
the  extension  of  branch  schools,  which  are  frequently  only  those  indigenous  to  the 
country,  the  teachers  in  which  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  studies 
prescribed  for  Government  schools ;  they  are  ordinarily  placed  under  the  super* 
vision  and  patronage  of  native  gentlemen,  and  thus  the  indigenous  schools  are 
made  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  superior  Grovernment  institutions,  and  the  interest 
of  influential  natives  is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  education. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  girls*  schools  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  many  of  them  are  rather  of  a  tentative  than  a  fixed  character,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  instruction  is  very  thorough.  Whilst,  however^ 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  rouse  the  people  from  the  apathy  ¥dth  wbicli  they 
regard  the  question  of  female  education,  care  is  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
undue  urgency  in  a  matter  which  may  create  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  if  forced 
forward  injudiciously. 

Of  private  institutions  under  Government  inspection,  there  wore  two  colleges^ 
one  of  which,  started  at  Delhi  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
has  been  absorbed  into  that  belonging  to  the  Government ;  70  schools,  17  bein^ 
of  the  higher  class  (corresponding  to  the  Government  district  schools),  in  which, 
the  progress  made  is  reported  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and  three  female  normal 
schools,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  time,  become  the  means  of  supplying  a  class 
of  qualified  teachers ;  two  of  the  latter  were  established  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Rajah  of  Kuppoorthulla,  and  are  under  the  management  of  Native  Com- 
mittees. 

The  amount  expended  on  grants  in  aid  was  10,254  /.,  or  1,028/.  in  excess  of 
that  so  spent  in  the  previous  year. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Lahore  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  rewards  were  distri^ 
buted  to  60  native  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  promoting 
female  education,  and  on  other  occasions  prizes  were  given  in  public  to  the 
scholars.  Favourable  reports  are  made  of  the  active  interest  evinced  by  some  of 
the  local  Committees  of  Instruction,  established  to  enlist  the  influence  of  the 
leading  Native  inhabitants  of  towns  in  promoting  education. 

The  desire  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  English  language  continues  to  develope 
itself,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  of  English  is  as  marked  in 
private  aided  schools  of  the  higher  grade  as  in  the  Government  schools,  the 
reports  showing  the  total  number  of  those  studying  it  to  have  risen  from 
5,834  in  1862.63  to  8,359  in  1863-64,  and  11,269  in  1864-65.  The  movement 
has  even  extended  to  female  schools,  where  264  girls  are  so  employed.  Instruc- 
tions have,  however,  been  given  to  take  care  that  vernacular  studies  are  not 
interfered  with,  as,  while  the  desire  to  learn  English  is  indicative  of  a  growing 
freedom  from  prejudice,  and  a  tacit  expression  of  confidence  in  British  rule,  it 
IS  to  some  extent  of  a  feverish  character,  and  stimulated  by  hopes  of  obtaining 
high  appointments  in  the  public  service. 

The  total  income  of  all  classes  of  educational  institutions  in  the  Punjab  was, 
in  1864-65,  78,898  /.,  of  which  more  than  half  was  contributed  by  the  Imperial 
revenues,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  was  drawn  from  the  Educa*. 
tional  Cess  Fund,  levied  from  the  peasantry  in  the  form  of  a  per-centage  on  the 
land  tax.  The  remaining  sources  of  income,  though  steadily  increasing^  are 
comparatively  small. 
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la  the  Lahore  Medical  School  15  students  passed  the  examination  for  Native 
doctor,  and  are  now  in  Government  employment;  and  the  number  of  can- 
didates for  admi^ion  shows  that  the  study  of  medicine  is  becoming  popular 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  Punjab.  The  oost  of  the  college  daring  the  year 
was  5,603  /. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  number  of  district  schools  remained  the  same.  Central  ProTinces. 
and  that  of  the  pupils  very  slightly  increased ;  but  the  daily  attendance  con- 
siderably improved.     ^Fhere  are  four  normal  schools,  through  wh\ch  1 13  certi- 
ficated schoolmasters  passed  duriug  the  year. 

The  aided  schools  consist  of  two  classes ;  first,  those  established  by  European 
agency,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  State  proportionate  to  the  funds  derived 
from  other  sources,  of  which  class  there  are  nine,  containing  1,100  pupils,  the 
most  successful  being  the  two  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at 
Jubbiilpore,  and  that  ol'  the  Free  Church  Mission,  at  Nagpore ;  and,  secondly, 
indigenous  schools,  established  and  supported  by  natives  of  the  country,  aided 
by  donations  from  the  Government  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  proficiency 
cyf  their  pupils,  to  32  of  which  class  capitation  grants  were  made  during  the 
year* 

The  town  schools  have  been  reduced  from  102  to  93,  but  the  nnmber  of  pupils 
bM  increased  from  7,078  to  7»356 ;  and  the  average  cost  of  each  boy,  extrusive 
of  extraordinary  cbargea,  was  9  ^.  6d.  per  annum.  The  standard  of  attainments 
is  rising,  and  the  upper  classes  in  some  cases  are  beginning  to  learn  English. 
These  schools  are  attended  by  the  children  of  shopkeepers,  petty  traders,  and  the 
better  class  of  artisans ;  and,  in  some  towns,  night  schools  for  adults  are  held, 
and  are  fairly  attended. 

The  village  schools  have  risen  from  407  to  486,  and  the  number  oF  boys  from 
12,089  to  13,588,  with  an  average  cost  of  5  ^.  a  year.  The  majority  belong  to  the 
agricultural  classes,  many  being  the  sons  of  landholders  or  tenants  of  various 
degrees. 

Female  education  made  considerable  pro;jressin  1864-65,  the  numl>er  of  girls* 
schools  having  tisen  from  47  to  65,  and  that  of  the  pupils  from  804  to  1,294. 
In  some  of  the  large  towns,  native  ladies  aud  gentlemen  have  either  founded 
girls'  schools,  or  exerted  themselves  to  promote  the  success  of  those  already 
founded ;  the  girls  come  from  all  castes  and  professions,  but  the  majority  are  of 
the  higher  castes. 

There  are  460  indigenous  schools,  either  attached  to  temples  and  mosques,  oi^ 
kept  by  masters  who  earn  a  living  by  the  work.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1864-65 
was  6,227,  as  compared  with  4,875  in  1863-64.  All  these  schools  are  more  or 
less  inspected,  and  82  submitted  to  the  formal  examination  of  the  Government 
.Educational  officers.  Seven  schools,  attended  by  263  pupils,  were  maintained 
by  some  of  the  Chutteesghur  chiefs,  on  their  estates. 

Comparing  all  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Central  Provinces  in  1864-65 
with  ihose  in  the  preceding  vear,  it  appears  that  the*  number  of  schools  increased 
from  993  to  1,133,  and  that  of  the  pupils  from  27,953  to  32,926,  of  whom 
1,235  are  studying  English,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  20  schools  in  the  recently 
transferred  district  of  Nimar,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  978  pnpils. 
Th^*e  is  now  osie  school  for  every  90  miles  of  area,  and  one  pupil  to  every  2^0 
fiouls  of  the  whole  population.  The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  was 
13,510  /.  from  Imperial  sources,  and  14,644  /.  from  local  funds  and  subderiptions* 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  revision  of  the  land  tax  to  raise  the  educational  <3ess 
pwd  by  landowners  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  on  the  Government  demand,  by 
'which  means  the  funds  di^osable  for  the  improvement  of  viUage  schools  will  U$ 
doubled 

In  the  Hyderabad  assigned  districts,  two  English  and  26  Mahratta  schools  were  Hyderabad  as- 
in  operation  during  the  year,  and  two  other   English  schools  were  sanctioned,  signed  distriets. 
The  number  of  scholars  was  1,360,  and  their  progress  satisfactory.     Some  of  the 
Mahrdtta  masters  liave  been  able  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  English.     The  whole 
ex^penditure  on  account  of  education  amounted  to  2,282  /. 

There  are  in  British  Buranah  three  Anglo-vernacular  district  schoofe,  which  aa^e  British  Burmah. 
Government  institutiotiB,  at  Moulmein,  Akyab,  and   Kyouk  Phyoo,  with  399 
scholars.  The  normal  and  middle-class  schools,  established  by  various  missionary 
societies,  are  22  in  number,  and  contain  1,834  pupils ;  they  are  situated  in  the 
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towns,  of  Moulmein,  Rangoon,  Henzada,  Toungoo,  and  Bassein,  and  are  all  aided 
by  the  Government,  and  reported  to  be  doing  well.  There  are  10  girls*  schools, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  Karen  Female  Institute  at  Toungoo,  for 
educating  Karen  mountaineers ;  the  others  are  at  Rangoon  and  MotUmein,  and 
have  also  been  successful ;  the  number  of  scholars  is  435.  The  primary  or 
village  schools,  established  by  missionary  societies,  and  aided  by  grants  from  the 
Government,  are  170,  with  2,482  pupils ;  the  teaching  is  elementary,  but  it  is 
thought  that  they  must  gradually  induce  the  agricultural  population  to  seek  for 
a  sound  education.  There  are  also  two  special  schools,  with  91  scholars;  these 
are,  a  theological  seminary  at  Rangoon  for  Karen  young  men,  and  an  Anglo- 
vernacular  industrial  school  at  Bassein,  in  which  occupations  and  handicrafts  are 
taught.  Measures  have  also  been  taken  for  beginning  education  among  the 
agricultural  population,  by  means  of  suitable  elementary  books  in  the  Burmese 
language,  to  be  taught  in  the  Buddhist  monasteries.  The  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  British  Burmah  has  been  very  recently  sanc- 
tioned as  an  experimental  measure  for  two  years. 

The  leading  school  at  Singapore  is  the  Raffles'  Institution,  containing  301 
boys  and  62  girls  ;  and  there  are  nine  others,  aided  by  the  Government,  in  which 
667  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  taught.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  useful 
establishments  not  connected  with  the  State,  and  a  very  promising  school  has 
been  established  by  the  Tumono^ong  of  Johore  in  his  own  territories. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  has  four  schools,  with  653  scholars ;  and  at  Malacca 
there  are  12  schools,  in  which  821  pupils  are  educated. 

In  Madras  the  number  of  schools  increased  from  875  to  983,  and  that  of  the 
scholars  from  34,709  to  39,100.  Of  these  schools  1 10  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Government,  75  were  supported  by  a  rate,  601  by  grants  in  aid, 
and  297  were  under  simple  inspection.  The  girls*  schools  were  74  in  number, 
and  contained  3,963  pupils,  of  whom  766  were  Hindoos  and  17  Mahomedan. 
The  net  expenditure  was  66,836  /. 

The  Presidency  College  was  doing  well,  and  most  of  the  schools  were  favour- 
ably reported  on,  except  those  in  the  northern  circars,  with  regard  to  which  it  is 
hoped  that  a  graduaHmprovement  will  take  place,  as  a  normal  school  for  training 
masters  has  been  established  at  Vizagapatam,  and  those  masters  who  were  in- 
efficient  have  been  replaced  by  good  men.  From  the  five  Government  normal 
schools,  58  students  were  appointed  to  masterships  during  the  year. 

The  extension  of  the  system  of  improving  the  indigenous  village  schools 
caused  an  increase  of  the  number  of  schools  in  connection  ivith  the  Government, 
from  754  to  873.  The  reports  on  the  aided  schools  were  very  favourable,  and 
many  were  established,  or  brought  under  inspection,  during  the  year. 

The  pupils  in  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  schools  were  7,593,  in  place  of  7,677 ; 
but  the  decrease  only  occurred  in  those  under  simple  inspection,  and  the  number 
in  those  receiving  grants  increased. 

The  revised  code  of  rules  for  regulating  grants  in  aid  was  brought  into 
operation  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  appeared  to  be  working  satisfactorily. 

'The  Imperial  budget  grant  for  education  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  in 
1864-65  amounted  to  86,848/.,  and  nearly  26,000/.  was  assigned  to  the  same 
object  from  local  funds.  The  fees  amounted  to  10,662  /.,  and  the  municipal 
assignments,  popular  subscriptions,  and  donations  of  individualsi  gave  an  ad«- 
ditional  sum  of  about  57,000  /. 

The  number  of  schools  rose  from  802  to  952,  and  there  were  65,802  scholars 
in  1864-65  instead  of  52,882  in  1863-64;  but  the  increased  amount  of  the  fee 
collections,  from  8,308  /.  to  10,662  /.,  is  a  still  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
value  which  the  people  attach  to  State  education. 

The  University  matriculation  examination  of  November  1863  passed  22  can- 
didates from  the  various  schools,  and  on  the  next  occasion  the  number  rose  to 
77*  The  inspector  of  education  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  the  extraordinary 
improvement  has  really  taken  place  which  the  mere  numbers  betoken. 

Five  natives  of  India  have,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Rustomjee  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy,  been  enabled  to  proceed  to  England,  and  provided  with  the  means  of 
residing  there  long  enough  to  qualify  themselves  for  practice  as  barristers  in 
their  own  country. 

The  excited  commercial  state  of  Bombay  had  an  unfavourable  eflfect  on  the 
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staflF  of  masters  at  the  Central  School,  which  was  constantly  deranged  by  resig* 
nations.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  performances  of  the  scholars  at  the 
University  were  unusually  successful.  The  experiment  of  forming  a  commercial 
class  in  the  school  seems  to  hatve  &iled. 

The  head  master  of  the  high  school  at  Dhoolia  speaks  of  his  success  in  esta- 
blishing athletic  exercises  and  English  sports,  and  also  a  vocal  music  class,  which 
at  first  had  to  struggle  against  native  prejudices,  but  was  afterwards  seen  to  im- 
prove the  English  accent  of  the  boys. 

Vernacular  instruction  made  little  progress  in  the  Northern  Division  ;  but 
very  liberal  assignments  were  granted  from  local  funds,  and  better  results  may 
be  expected  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  districts  under  the  political  agents  in 
Guzerat  there  was  even  a  decline  of  628  pupils,  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
charge  of  a  schooling  fee,  a  step  which  at  first  excites  vehement  dissatisfaction 
among  the  natives,  whose  tradition  is  that  all  education  should  be  given  gratis  ; 
but  they  become  reconciled  in  time  to  the  innovation,  and  are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  fee  is  an  equitable  and  not  an  onerous  charge,  and  that  the  school 
where  it  is  exacted  is  superior  in  discipline  and  general  efficiency  to  the  old  free 
school. 

About  47,000  Mahrattee  and  100,000  Guzeratee  books  were  printed,  and  the 
sale  of  11,000  Canarese  books  shows  that  that  dialect  is  assuming  importance, 
while  the  number  of  Sanscrit  books  was  over  3,000. 

VI. — Emigration. 

In  the  year  1839  all  persons  were  prohibited  from  entering  into  contracts  with 
natives  of  India  for  labour  to  be  performed  in  any  British  or  foreign  possession 
beyond  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  labour  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  Acts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
passed,  permitting  emigration  under  certain  regulations,  to  both  English  and 
French  settlements,  a  return  passage  to  India  being  provided  on  the  expiration 
of  the  contract. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Indian  legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  to  pro- 
tect the  emigrants  from  ill-usage  or  fraud.  In  1852  a  stringent  Act  was  passed 
to  guard  against  crimping;  in  1856  power  was  taken  for  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  to  suspend  emigration  to  any  colony  where  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  the  labourers  were  not  duly  cared  for;  and,  under  Act  XIII.  of  1864 
a  new  code  of  rules  was  framed  regarding  their  maintenance  and  management,  a 
protector  was  appointed  at  each  of  the  three  Presidency  towns,  and  other  provi- 
sions were  made  to  ensure  adherence  to  the  orders  for  the  accommodation  and 
treatment  of  the  emigrants.  The  result  of  this  Act  has  been  beneficial,  disputes 
between  the  agents  of  the  different  colonies  being  entirely  suppressed,  and  the 
coolies  being  more  thoroughly  secured  than  before  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  free 
choice  as  to  their  place  of  destination  which  it  was  always  intended  that  they 
should  possess. 

Many  of  the  emigrants  return  to  India  with  sums  of  money,  which,  to  them, 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  fortune.  In  the  year  1864-65  about  2,880  brought 
back,  from  Mauritius  and  Demerara,  savings  to  the  average  amount  of  20  /.  and 
SI  I.  15  s.  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  labourers  despatched  from  Bengal  to  the  different  Colo-  Bengal, 
nies,  British  and  foreign,  during  the  year  was  13,485,  or  more  than  double  that 
sent  in  1863.     One  ship  with  upwards  of  300  emigrants  was  lost  in  the  cyclone^ 
and  one  was  wrecked  off  Mauritius,  with  the  loss  of  about  20  persons. 

The  emigration  from  Madras  fell  off  dqring  the  year,  a  circumstance  which  is  Madras, 
due  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  country,  and  the  demand  for 
labourers  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  plantations  of  Wynaad,  Travancore,  and  Cochin. 
Out  of  4,773  emigrants  embarked,  only  one  adult  and  one  infant  are  reported  to 
have  died  ;  and  the  Protector  bore  testimony  to  the  attention  shown  by  the  agents 
to  the  well-being  of  those  under  their  charge. 

In  consequence  of  the  excessive  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  connexion  Bombay, 
with  the  emigration  from  Bombay  to  Mauritius  in  the  year  1864,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  suspended  operations,  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into* 
the  causes  which  led  to  so  high  a  rate  of  mortality.     The  investigations  showed 
that  the  depdt  was  in  a  very  bad  situation,  and  very  limited  in  accommodation, 
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afid  that  the  diet  was  insufficient,  owing  to  the  dearnets  of  provisions  ;  Imt  tbe 
main  cause  of  the  sickness  was  the  general  prevalence  of  fever  among  the  lower 
pari  of  the  population,  while  the  withdrawal  of  the  more  healthy  recruits  under 
the  temptation  of  the  high  price  of  labour  at  home  tended  to  increase  the  relative 
death-^rate  among  the  emigrants.  Strict  injunctions  have  been  given  for  having 
proper  accommodation  supplied^  and  the  rules  fur  the  protection  of  tbt 
recruits  carried  out,  in  the  event  of  emigration  operations  being  resumed  at 
Bombay. 

VII. — Agriculture. 

1.  Agricultural        In  eight  of  the  10  divisions  of  Bengal,  agricultural  exhibitions  were  held  during 
Exhibitions.  the  year ;    tliey  were  all  very  successful  and  popular,  and  were  carried  out  almost 

entirely  by  the  people  themselves,  without  any  cost  to  the  Government,  while  their 
true  object  of  stimulating  agricultural  and  other  domestic  pursuits  appears  to 
have  been  fully  appreciated.  In  three  instauces  the  shows  were  opened  l)y  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  object  of  the 
exhibitions,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  supplementing  them  with  agricultural 
dissociations,  whereby  the  knowledge  gained  might  be  put  to  a  practical  purpose. 

An  agricultural  show  was  held  at  Agra,  for  the  exhibition  of  cattle  and  poultry, 
cereals,  fibres,  cotton,  farm  produce,  implements,  and  machinery,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  was  visited  by  a  number  of  the  native  chiefs  and  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbouring  districts. 

A  similar  exhibition  was  held  at  Lucknow,  and  its  object  wis  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  the  talookdars  and  other  native  gentlemen  gittng  their 
•upport  both  in  nxoney  and  contributions.  Those  sent  from  other  provinces  were 
valuable  and  interesting,  atid  numerous  costly  articles  were  exhibited  by  6nii8  in 
Calcutta*  It  was  gratifying  to  find  that  several  of  the  prizes  for  improved  imple* 
■tients  were  awarded  to  local  exhibitors,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
was  the  shed  for  the  machinery,  all  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  which  were 
purchased  by  native  gentlemen  of  the  province. 

The  Agri-horticulturid  Society  of  the  Central  Provinces  increased  its  numbers 
lo  133,  of  whom  26  were  iiatives.  It  distributed  seeds  and  plants  of  every 
description^  and  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  vc^^etables  sold  in  the 
baasaara  have  verv  much  improved  in  consequence. 

A  society  of  the  same  kind  was  cstablislied  in  Burmah  in  1864,  to  eneourage 
the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  improve  the  native  method  of  culture  by 
means  of  better  implements,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  to  their  preservation  from  disease.  An  exhibiti<m  was 
held  in  February  1865. 

In  the  Madras  Pre^dency  agricultural  exhibitions  were  held  with  sucoess  at 
Addanki,  Nellore,  and  in  the  Bellary  district;  and  the  attention  of  the  collectors 
throughout  the  presidency  has  been  called  to  the  desirability  of  encoiiiaging  suck 
shows.  A  steam  plough,  and  a  large  number  of  agricultural  implements  were 
obtained  from  Ekigland,  to  induce  the  ryots  to  make  improvements  in  the  system 
t>f  cultivation,  and  several  applications  were  received  for  ordinary  English  ploughs. 
A  model  farm  was  established  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras,  for  the  trial  of  English 
implements  and  processes. 

2.  Tea.  Considerable  difliculty   was  experienced  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 

progress  of  tea  cultivation  in  Assam,  owing  to  the  reticence  of  the  planters* 
According  to  the  most  accurate  returns  which  could  be  procured^  the  extent  of 
land  under  cultivation  increased  by  12,838  acres,  and  the  out-turn  of  tea  by 
188,21 7  lbs.  The  number  of  proprietors  was  366,  of  whom  149  were  natives,  but 
several  of  the  latter  were  merely  owners  of  grants,  with  nominal  clearances  on 
them.  The  estimated  produce  in  1865,  if  realised,  will  give,  at  the  price  obtained 
in  England,  receipts  to  the  value  of  300,000/.  The  area  taken  up  for  tea  planting 
in  Assam  is  516,475  acres,  of  which  about  a  twelfth  has  been  brought  under 
cultivation.  There  seems  ground  for  apprehension  that,  unless  great  activity  is 
i^wn  in  impcHTting  labourers,  some  of  the  lands  already  cleared  will  run  again 
into  jungle,  as  the  available  number  of  workmen  in  the  province  does  not  give  ooe 
person  for  each  acre  that  is  cultivated.  There  is,  however,  no  indication  of 
a  decH'ettse  in  ihe  popularity  of  tea  planting;  and,  though  not  perhatps  as 
projfitable  as  it  was  to  the  fir&t  ownecs  who  prepared  the  estates,  and  ac^  tlnem  at 
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an  enormous  advance  oa  tbeir  outlay,  it  promises  to  afford  a  safe  and  reasonable 
profit  to  all  those  wbo  bave  not  paid  an  excessive  price  for  tlieir  gardens. 

In  Sylhet  there  was  a  very  slight  increase  in  t\\e  area  ealtivated,  but  the  out-turn 
of  tea  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly  25,000  lbs.  Tlie  soil  of 
Chota  Nagpore  is  considered  to  be  as  well  suited  for  tea  as  that  of  Assam,  but 
the  dirnate  is  rather  against  a  favourable  development  of  tlie  plant,  though  the 
results  already  obtained  are  sufficient  to  warrant  a  fair  hope  of  success*  The  euV* 
ti  vat  ion  of  coffee  was  also  commenced  in  that  division.  The  quality  of  the  leu 
raised  by  the  Ramghur  Company  in  the  Hazareebaugh  district  is  pronounced  to  • 
be  excellent. 

The  number  of  labourers  embarked  for  the  tea  plnntations  in  Assam,  Cachar, 
and  Sylbet,  was  28,282.  The  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Bengal  Council  to 
regulate  their  contracts  has  been  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report.  Great 
care  and  consideration  are  now  shown  to  the  coolies  by  contractors  ;  and,  from 
the  few  complaints  uhich  have  been  received,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  well 
treated  by  the  recruiters  also. 

The  yield  of  tea  at  the  Government  plantations  in  the  North  Western  Provinces 
was  54,527  lbs.,  much  of  which  went  to  the  Umritsur  market,  or  was  exported 
to  Affgbanistan  and  Cashmere. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been  commenced  in  Oude  by  some  European 
gaQtlemen,  who  have  purchased  waste  lands,  and  laid  out  large  stims  of  money  in 
their  reclamation. 

There  is  hardly  any  available  waste  land  suitable  for  tea  in  the  Murree  hills, 
and  the  only  mode  by  which  its  cultivation  in  that  part  of  the  Punjab  can  be 
secured  is  by  inducing  the  peasantry  to  undertake  it^  for  which  purpose  many 
thousands  of  plants  were  distributed  from  the  Government  plantations  to  the 
adjacent  villages^  The  cultivation  in  the  Kangra  Valley  being  now  placed  on  a 
sound  basis,  the  Government  has  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  undertaking, 
and  the  plantations  at  Holta  will  be  sold  by  auction.  Upwards  of  yO  tons  of  tea 
seeds,  and  1,760,033  seedlings  were  distributed  gratia  to  planters  during  the 
year. 

In  the  Madras  hills  seven  acres  of  ground  have  been  planted  with  the  Chinese 
and  Assam  varieties  ef  tea,  with  the  view  of  supplying  seed  to  j^nters. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Bengal  is  insignificant,  except  in  Assam,  Chitta*  ^*  Cotton. 
gong,  and  Tipperah  ;  and  the  recent  high  prices  huve  had  little  effect  in  extending 
it.  No  general  impulse  appears  to  have  been  given  to  native  weaving  in  the 
Lower  Provinces  ;  and  the  decreased  demand  for  cotton  ffoods  was  caused  by  the 
rise  in  price  of  all  necessaries  of  life,  and  by  the  fact  that  English  piece  goods 
are  not  well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  find  it  more  economical 
to  wear  native  cloths,  which  can  be  produced  at  a  much  lower  rate  in  India  than 
the  cheapest  manufactures  in  England,  although  in  the  finer  kinds  the  latter 
may  at  present  defy  competition  ;  what  the  natives  require  is  an  article  of  which 
the  cost  of  manufacture  bears  a  very  low  ratio  to  that  of  the  raw  material. 

The  high  prices  led  to  the  sowing  of  no  less  than  1,730,634  acres  with  cotton 
in  the  North  Webtern  Provinces ;  but,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  rain,  the  out  turn 
of  cleared  cotton  was  only  about  165,000  maunds.  The  prices  of  other  agricultural 
staples  were  not  materially  affected  by  the  extension  of  the  cotton  cultivation* 
The  native  manufacture  was  generally  depressed,  and  the  trade  in  European 
fabrics  became  bxisker. 

In  Oude  a  large  increase  took  place  in  the  cultivation,  though  in  some  districts 
the  crop  suffered  much  from  the  drought.  The  experiments  m^de  with  American 
cotton  established  the  fact  that  it  can  be  grown ;  but  it  ifi  neither  ao  certain  nor 
so  remunerative  as  many  other  crops. 

The  cotton  was  principally  used  for  twine  consumption,  the  producers  them- 
selves preparing  the  thread,  which  was  made  into  coarse  cloth  by  village  weavers. 
With  ^  fall  in  the  price,  the  demand  for  English  cloth  may  be  expected  to 
increase,  for  it  is  largely  used  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  and  for  some  time 
all  but  the  richest  have  restricted  themselves  to  very  scanty  supplies,  and  they 
would  gladly  make  purchases  on  moderate  terms. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Punjab  increased  from467,513 

acres,  iu  1860-61,  to  891,082  in  1864-65,  and  the  price  rose  to  lOi^/.a  pound ; 

but,  subsequently,  a  sudden  fall  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  previous  value  occurred, 

owing  to  the  prospects  of  the  American  war,  and  to  the  bad  name  acquired  by 
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the  Punjab  cotton  for  adulteration.  Trade  was  stopped,  and  large  quantities  of 
cotton  and  grain  accumulated  at  the  landing-place  near  Mooltan  and  elsewhere. 
Fifty  bales  of  American  cotton  were  produced  in  Ferozepore,  but  the  cost  is  at 
present  too  high  to  be  remunerative.  Improved  gins  were  obtained  from 
^ombaj^  and  some  artificers  were  instructed  in  their  use  and  mechanism.  At 
Pelhi  13  screw  presses  were  in  operation  during  the  year;  and  at  all  the  large 
marts  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Delhi  and  Lahore,  one  or  more  of  such 
presses  were  established  by  private  enterprise  ;  but  operations  were  brought  to  a 
close  summarily  by  the  cotton  crisis. 

The  area  sown  with  this  crop  in  the  Central  Provinces  increased  during  the 
year  from  488,436  to  689,598  acres.  Dr.  Forbes,  the  Bombay  Cotton  Commis- 
sioner, visited  the  Wurdah  Valley  in  company  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Central  Provinces ;  and  his  advice  as  to  the  best  manner  of  picking  and 
packing  the  staple  for  expoii;  was  widely  circulated  amongst  the  people.  Renewed 
experiments  are  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  American 
cotton,  and  eight  fields  have  been  sown  with  acclimatised  New  Orleans  seed, 
supplied  from  the  Dharwar  farms,  and  improved  machinery  for  ginning  and 
pressing  has  been  imported  into  the  districts. 

The  experiments  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  American  seed  will  flourish  in 
Berar,  were  to  a  certain  degree  successful,  and  they  will  now  be  carried  out  on 
a  larger  scale.  The  price  of  cotton  fell  from  2  to  6^  lbs.  for  the  rupee,  and  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  cultivation  may  be  expected  in  consequence. 

In  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  in 
that  part  of  India,  both  indigenous  and  exotic,  instructions  have  been  recently 
given  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  for  Berar  and  Central  India, 
whose  duties  are  to  consist,  like  those  of  Dr.  Forbes  in  the  Presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, in  collecting  and  diffusing  information  as  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivating, 
cleaning,  and  packing  the  cotton,  and  in  arranging  for  the  supply  of  good  seed 
and  machinery  to  the  ryots. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices,  the  area  of  cotton  cultivation  in  British  Burmah 
increased  largely,  from  8,451  to  18,012  acres;  but  this  cannot  be  maintained 
when  the  prices  are  lower  than  those  which  ruled  in  1864,  for  the  crop  is  ordi- 
narily far  less  remunerative  than  rice.  The  quality  was  not  improved,  but  a 
superior  kind  was  grown  in  Amherst,  which  fetched  in  the  Calcutta  market 
ls.4d.  a  pound. 

The  fall  in  the  price  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  area  cultivated  in  Madras, 
from  1,824,763  to  1,742,078  acres.  The  attempts  to  introduce  exotic  cotton 
were  not  very  encouraging. 

For  many  years  exjieriments  were  tried  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  the,X3overnment,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  growth  of 
Indian  cotton,  and  introducing  the  cultivation  of  exotic  species ;  foreign  seed 
was  procured,  model  farms  established  under  the  superintendence  of  American 
planters,  and  machines  for  cleaning  and  packing  the  wool  provided.  The  result 
was  to  prove  that,  while  the  soil  in  the  north  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
American  plant,  it  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  southern  districts  of  Bom- 
bay, the  chief  obstacle  to  its  extension  being  the  want  of  suitable  cleaning  ma- 
chinery ;  improvements  in  this  respect  were,  however,  effected  by  Dr,  Forbes,  the 
rsuperintendent  of  the  Dharwar  factory,  and,  from  the  various  causes  which  of  late 
years  have  stimulated  the  cultivation  of  American  cotton,  the  area  over  which 
it  is  sown  in  that  district  has  very  largely  increased.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  600,000  acres  may  before  long  be  covered  with  this  crop  in  Bombay  and 
the  adjoining  provinces,  and  there  will  still  remain  some  630,000  acres  adapted  to 
the  indigenous  species,  for  home  consumption. 

A  practical  gardener  was  recently  sent  to  India,  to  assist  in  improving  the 
growth  of  cotton,  by  careful  selection  of  seed,  and  other  measures. 

In  1863  the  Government  of  Bombay  passed  an  Act  (No.  IX.)  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  robbery  and  adulteration  of  cotton,  and  a  water  police  was  estajjlished 
to  prevent  pilfering  on  its  passage  from  the  shipping  ports  to  Bombay,  par- 
ticularly in  the  small  ports  and  tidal  rivers  of  the  petty  native  states  on  the 
coast :  the  new  law  proved  successful,  and  was  not  found  oppressive. 

Ikdico  I^  ^^^  y^^^  under  review,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  pointed  out  to 

the  Landholders'  and  Commercial  Association  of  Bengal,  that  the  reduced  price 
paid  for  indigo,  of  a  rupee  for  six  instead  of  four  bundles,  was  unremunerative 
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to  the  growers,  and  that  it  would  be  found  in  the  long  run  commercially  un- 
profitable to  employ  pressure,  legal  or  otherwise,  to  make  men  grow  crops  which 
they  did  not  wish  to  cultivate,  and  sell  them  nt  prices  fixed  in  advance  by  the 
purchasers,  without  any  reference  to  market  rates.  The  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple was  admitted  by  the  Association,  who,  however,  contended  that  the  price 
then  paid  was  not  unprofitable  to  the  grower,  as  indigo  really  took  the  place  of 
clover  in  the  English  four-course  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  and,  if  indigo  was 
not  sown,  the  land  would  have  to  lie  fallow  or  would  rapidly  deteriorate ;  and 
they  suggested  that  the  officers  of  the  Government  should  explain  this  view  of 
the  matter  to  the  cultivators.  This  request  was  not  complied  with,  as,  if  the 
ryots  rejected  the  leaching  of  the  planters,  who  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
agriculture,  they  would  assuredly  not  receive  the  same  advice  from  the  Govern- 
ment officers,  with  no  pretensions  to  such  knowledge.  A  plan  adopted  by  one 
planter,  Mr.  A.  Hills,  was  to  offigr  to  every  ryot  on  his  estate,  when  entering  into 
a  contract  for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  a  deed  specifying  that,  in  return,  he  would 
be  charged  only  about  ]3d.  instead  of  2s.  for  each  beegah  of  land,  the  full  rent 
being  demanded  if  he  failed  in  his  contract.  This  deed  gave  the  ryot  a  tangible 
return  for  his  consent  to  grow  indigo  ;  but  it  would  be  better,  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  all  misunderstanding,  if  the  production  of  indigo  were  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  all  question  of  rent,  and  treated,  like  other  branches  of  trade,  on  its 
own  merits. 

Indigo  is  still  grown  in  Oude,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  Dera 
Ghazee  Khan  district  of  the  Punjab,  it  is  being  largely  cultivated,  with  eYery  pros- 
pect of  profit  to  the  grower  and  manufacturer. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in  Oude  is  very  profitable,  and  is  increasing  s.  OraBRCROPf. 
rapidly.  Wheat  is  the  great  spring  crop  of  this  province,  and  the  out-turn  in 
1864-65  was,  in  spite  of  an  unfavourable  season,  about  20  bushels  per  acre  of 
fair  soil.  The  cultivation  of  opium  is  highly  remunei*ative,  and  is  very  popular 
with  all  classes ;  but  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  yield  fell  from  11,261 
maunds  in  1863-4,  to  8,102  in  1864-5.  One  gentleman  has  planted  mulberries 
very  extensively>  preparatory  to  the  cultivation  of  silk. 

Flax  was  cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  North  Western  Provinces, 
and  about  537  acres  were  sown  by  the   Belfast  Flax  Company  in  the  Punjab. 

Foreign  tobacco  was  introduced  into  British  Burmah  with  success,  and  sesamum 
grows  very  well  in  most  parts  of  the  province  ;  but  the  constant  demand  for  rice 
checks  the  development  of  any  other  product. 

In  several  districts  of  Singapore,  cocoa-nut  and  fruit  plantations  are  being 
formed,  and  205  acres  were  taken  up  for  this  purpose  during  the  year.  In 
Province  Wellesley  an  extensive  tract  was  brought  under  cultivation,  by  means 
of  the  recently  constructed  canals  ;  but,  the  drought  seriously  affected  the  sugar 
estates,  and  both  the  island  of  Penang  and  the  province  suffered  materially.  The 
rice  crop  failed  at  Malacca,  and  the  people  suffered  much  distress ;  but  some 
relief  was  aflforded  by  giving  them  employment  in  improving  the  roads  and  con- 
structing new  paths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iheir  homes. 

Endeavours  were  made  to  introduce  maize  and  Carolina  rice  into  Madras,  but 
without  much  success. 

The  chief  measures  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  trees  have  been  already  e.  Arboricul- 
described  under  the  heading  of  Forest  Revenue.     To  encourage  arboriculture,  the  turr 
local  officers  were  directed  to  make  known  to  landholders  and  others,  that  seeds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  distributed  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  to 
persons  desirous  of  planting  them,  and  numerous  applications  have  been  made 
and  complied  with. 

Nurseries  were  formed  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  for  the  growth  of  trees 
valuable  for  timber,  firewood,  or  fruit. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  mto  India  the  quinine-yielding  chinchona  of  South  7.  Cbinchona. 
America  was  made  by  the  Indian  Government  so  long  ago  as  1862,  and   a  few 
plants  were  conveyed  alive  to  Darjeeling,  but  they  died  in  the  following  winter. 

The  desirability  of  making  another  effort  having  been  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in  1859,  Mr.  Clements  Markham,  of  the 
India  Office,  who  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  forests  in  Peru,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bolivia,  offered  his  services  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
deputed  to  South  America,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  obtain  plants  and  seeds 
of  the  various  useful  species.     He  was  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  Mr.  Spruce, 
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a  botanist  of  some  eminence,  who  uas  at  this  time  in  Ecuador,  by  Mr.  Pritchett, 
and  by  two  practical  gardeners  named  Cross  and  Weir. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  undertaking  were  very  great,  owing  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  scarcity  of  the  trees  resultin}^  from  the  rfeckles* 
manner  in  which  the  forests  had  been  destroyed  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  and 
the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Native  Governments  and  people  in  preserving  their 
monopoly  of  the  bark  trade. 

Mr.  Markham,  however,  proceeded  in  person  to  the  forests  of  Caravaya,  and 
obtained  a  large  number  of  plants  of  two  of  the  most  useful  species,  which  he 
brought  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1860,  and  thence  conveyed  to  India,  where, 
by  his  advice  and  nndef  the  care  of  Mr.  M'lvor,  the  superintendent  of  liie 
Government  gardens  at  Ootacamund,  they  were  planted  on  the  slopes  of  tl»e 
Neilghe fries.  The  intense  heat  of  the  Red  Sea  had  so  seriously  affecttd  the  first 
batch  of  chinchonas  that  they  all  died  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  collections  of 
plants  and  seeds  obtained  by  the  gentlemen  who  had,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Markham's  instructions,  entered  the  forests  where  the  other  valuable  species  were 
found,  met  with  a  happier  fate.  Some  valuable  plants  were  presented  to  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  Java ;  Mr.  Markham  subse- 
quently obtahied  a  further  supply  of  the  seeds  from  Bolivia,  which  have  come 
up  very  satisfactorily ;  and  the  whole  experiment  has  proved  most  successful. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1864-65,  there  were  growing  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills 
alcme,  more  than  half-a-raillion  plants ;  the  state  of  the  plantations  was  very 
favourably  reported  on  by  Mr.  Markham,  who  went  to  India  at  the  end  of  1865 
to  examine  them ;  and,  by  the  last  accounts  received  from  Madras,  there  were 
not  less  than  l,086,07d  young  chinchona* trees  in  a  flourishii^  condition*  Other 
plantatious  have  been  formed,  by  the  Government  or  by  private  enterprise,  oq 
the  Wynaad  plateau  and  the  hills  of  Coorg  and  Travancore,  on  the  Pulaey  range, 
at  Darjeeling^  in  Assam,  in  the  Kangra  Valley,  and  on  the  hills  of  Maha*^ 
buleshwar. 

Independently  of  the  great  saving  that  will  accrue  firam  the  possession  of  the 
chinchona  to  the  Indian  Government,  which  Las  been  estimated  at  not  less  thaa 
50^000/.  a  year  far  the  supply  of  quinine  to  the  troops  alone,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  is  very  satisfactory,  in  having  opened  a  vast  field  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  plant,  the  best  species  of  which  appeared  likely  ere  long  to 
become  almost  extinct  in  Sjuth  America,  and  in  having  demonstrated  that  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  bark  are  capable  of  considerable  improvement  under 
proper  culture ;  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  value  of  tJie  benefit 
bestowed  upon  the  general  population,  by  placing  within  their  reach  the  fever^ 
expelling*  preparations  of  the  plant,  which,  from  their  high  price,  have  hithevi^ 
been  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  wealthy  classes. 


VIII.  Sawitary  Measurbs* 

Bengal.  Iv  the  year  1864,  Calcutta  was  visited  by  small^pox  in  an  eindemic  fbrm> 

which  for  some  time  raged  with  great  violence.  A  separate  hospital  wa« 
established  at  Chitpore,  for  the  reception  of  small-pox  patients  only,  and  in  six 
inoQths  690  persons  were  received  into  it,  of  whom  56  Europeans  and  208 
Natives  died*  Besides  the  hospital,  a  private  house  was  given  up  by  its  owner 
for  the  reception  of  European  iadks  and  gentlemen  attacked  with  the  disaadei 
and  216  patients  were  there  treated.  An  additional  staff  of  vaociaators  was 
employed  in  Calcutta,  and  an  Act  was  passed  empowering  the  local  govemm^itfl 
to  prohibit  inoculation  in  any  town. 

The  epidemic  fever  which  for  several  years  has  ravaged  certain  portions  of 
the  Bnrdwan,  Nuddea,  and  Rajshabye  divisions,  has  been  pronounced  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  to  arise  mainly  from  miasma ; 
and  steps  are  being  taken  for  draining  the  district  and  filling  up  the  pools  in  the 
villages.  In  some  places  cordial  co-operation  has  been  received  from  the 
natives,  who  have  at  last  been  eonvinced  of  the  sanitary  value  of  these 
measures. 

Cholera,  following  the  devastation  caused  by  the  cyclone,  was  very  fatal  in 
Midriapore»  Howrah,  and  the  24  Pergunnahs ;  medicines  were  at  onoe  sent  down 
the  river,  and  as  many  native  doctors  as  could  be  obtained  were  distributed 
through  the  affected  districts  in  every  direction. 
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In  the  North  Western  Provinces,  a  new  hospital  for  the  reception  of  destitute  North  Western 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  was  erected  by  Baboo  Gooroo  Doss  Mitter.     The  Provinces, 
support  derived  by  the  dispensaries  from  local  funds  and  native  liberality  shows 
a  satisfactory  increase. 

SmalKpox  raged  with  much  virulence  over  a  great  part  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces; and  Kumaon  and  Ciurhwal,  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  already 
protected  by  vaccination^  were  the  only  two  districts  unaffected  by  the 
disease. 

The  Punjab  was  also  visited  by  the  same  scourge,  which  in  the  cities  of  Punjab. 
Lahore,  Umritsur,  and  Delhi,  carried  off  4,733  persons,  but  the  mortality  was 
chiefly  confined  to  children.  Some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  out  of  3,076  prisoners,  only  78  had  not  had  it.  An 
organised  system  of  vaccination  was  introduced  during  the  year,  but  some  oppo- 
irition  was  experiemred  in  Umritsur  and  Lahore. 

The  peculiar  disease  known  as  the  Delhi  sore  prevailed  to  a  serious  extent 
among  the  troops  stationed  at  that  city.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  compara- 
tivdy  rare  among  both  Natives  and  Europeans  other  than  troops,  a  census  taken 
m  October  having  shown  the  proportion  of  those  suffcTing  under  it  to  be  little 
more  than  one  in  1,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  202  per  1,000  of  the  soldiers, 
European  and  native.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  in  the  city  of  Delhi  was 
nearly  5  per  cent. 

The  increased  attendance  at  the  dispensaries  throiighout  the  Punjab  shows  the 
growing  confidence  in  them  which  the  people  feel ;  and  the  employment  of 
native  practitioners  for  the  distribution  of  European  medicines  and  treatment  of 
the  sick,  under  the  control  of  Englifih  medical  ofticers,  was  attended  with  some 
success. 

Rve  branch  dispensaries  were  added  during  the  year  to  the  number  previously  Central  Pro- 
existing  in  the  Central  Provinces ;    and  the  inhabitants  of  the  large    towns  vinces. 
generally  evinced  a  desire  to  subscribe  liberally  towards  the  establishment  of 
those  institutions.     ITie  number  of  patients  treated  showed  an  increase  of  33 
per  cent,  over  that  in  1863,  and  85  per  cent,  over  1862.     The  income  from 
private  subscriptions  rose  35  per  cent. 

A  systematic  scheme  of  vaccination  was  introduced  in  1864. 

Epidemic  cholera  attacked  every  district  in  a  more  or  less  severe  form.  As, 
in  the  various  outbreaks  which  occurred  in  the  towns  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
'Sautpocra  range,  it  was  found  to  have  been  conveyed  thither  by  pilgrims  who 
had  been  visiting  the  shrine  of  Mahadeo  on  the  Puchmurree  hills,  the  holding 
of  this  fair  at  the  spring  season,  when  cholera  usually  appears,  has,  in  th^  interest 
of  the  public  safety,  been  prohibited. 

Low  fever  was  very  prevalent  in  Chutteesghur,  and  it  was  believed  to  arise 
from  the  want  of  good  water.  Accordingly>  wells  wete  dug  at  halting-places 
^ong  tl)e  foads  i  and  grants  of  land  have  been  offeied,  free  from  the  payment 
of  revenue  for  30  years,  to  persons  who  sink  weUs  for  drinking  purpoeos. 

Moulmein  was  visited  by  both  cholera  and  small-pox,  the  latter  of  which  also  British  Burmah. 
jpQcevaited  at  Myanoung.     With  these  exceptiona,  the  state  of  the  public  health 
was  generally  good  in  British  Burmah« 

A  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  at  Malacca,  owing  to  the  excessive  straits  Settle- 
dronght ;  but  the  native  troops  and  convicts  within  the  lines  were  entirely  free  ments. 
from  the  malady.     It  was  very  fatal  also  in   Province  Wellesley,  both  in  the 
Briti^  and  adjoining  stittes. 

The  first  portion  of  the  year  was  generally  healthy  in  the  Madras  Presidency  ;  Madras. 
but  subsequently  cholera,  brought  in  a  great  measure  by  the  pilgrims  at  the 
Humpy  festival  and  at  Juggernaut,  spread  throughout  the  ceded  districts  and 
the  northern  circars.  A  new  hospital  was  opened  at  Negapatam,  and  a 
dispensary  at  South-east  Wynaad,  both  of  them  being  supported  by  the  local 
residents. 

Bombay  has  benefited  largely  by  the  generosity  of  several  of  the  wealthy  Bombay. 
native  gentle na«n.     Much  progress  was  made  during  the' year  towards  the  com- 
ptetmti  of  the  eye  ho^t^  endowed  by  Mr.  Cowasjee  Jehanger,  and  the  ward 
for  lepers,  to  which  Mr.  Bmtomjee  Jdeebboy  gave  a  sum  of  8,000/.,  was  com- 
BMneed,  and  about  two-tbirds  of  A  finished.    The  wants  of  the  native  com- 
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munity  haviog  for  some  time  exceeded  the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hospital^  a  donation  of  5,000/.  for  increasing  its  accom- 
modation  was  made  by  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  ;  and  it  was  also  proposed  by 
the  Hon.  Rustomjee  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  that  a  Native  General  Hospital  should 
be  erected  in  a  suitable  position,  for  the  expense  of  building  which  he  himself 
offered  25,000/.  Considerable  progress  was  made  at  Poona  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  the  David  Sassoon  Hospital,  a  handsome  early  English  Gothic  building, 
towards  the  erection  of  which  5,000  /.  was  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  David 
Sassoon,  in  addition  to  10,000/.  for  its  endowment;  and  the  Hutteesing  and 
Premabhaie  Hospital  at  Ahmedabad  was  enlarged.  At  many  of  the  towns  in 
the  Mofussil,  dispensaries  were  endowed  by  the  municipalityt  or  by  the  gifts  of 
private  individuals. 

Cholera  prevailed  during  the  year  in  many  of  the  coUectorates ;  and  in  the 
jungle  villages  of  Canara  fever  had  not  abated  to  any  extent,  though  in  the 
larger  towns  the  health  of  the  people  was  improved. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  usual  religious  festival  at  Allundee  in 
November  1864,  arrangements  were  made  for  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  locality  ;  and,  during  the  seven  days  that  it  lasted,  the  utmost  attention 
was  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pilgrims,  and  to  the  best  means  of 
dispensing  medicines  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  and  preventing  the 
disease  from  being  brought  into  the  city  or  cantonment  of  Poona.  The 
result  was  that  not  a  single  case  of  cholera  occurred  among  the  pilgrims 
assembled. 

IX.    MUNICIPALITIBS. 

BengaL  Much  attention  was  paid  by  the  municipality  of  Calcutta  to  the  conservancy 

of  the  city ;  the  scavengering  establishment  was  increased,  and  the  offal,  which 
was  formerly  used  for  filling  up  holes  in  the  town,  or  else  thrown  into  the 
river,  is  now  removed  three  miles  from  the  town,  and  there  burnt  in  a  kiln  ;  the 
practice  of  throwing  bodies  into  the  river  was  stopped,  and  the  pauper  dead  are 
buried  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality. 

A  registration  of  births  and  deaths  was  established  during  the  year ;  and, 
though  at  first  the  people  were  very  reluctant  to  register,  the  mortality  returns 
have  gradually  become  more  reliable,  and  they  show  an  annual  proportion  of 
367  per  1,000  of  the  population.  The  returns  of  the  number  of  births  i^pear 
to  be  far  from  accurate. 

An  Act  was  passed  through  the  Local  Council  to  enable  the  municipality  to 
direct  the  closing  of  all  slaughter-houses  in  Calcutta,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
pubhc  abattoir  in  the  suburbs. 

Olide.  In  more  than  one  district  of  Oude  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  beginning 

to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  conservancy,  and  have  voluntarily  taken  upon 
themselves  the  charges  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
police  to  protect  their  property. 

I^urtjub.  There  were  municipal  committees  in  49  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Pui\jab, 

and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  worked  well.  In  28  instances  they  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  are  generally  the  recognised  representatives  of  the 
principal  trades  or  castes.  In  every  case,  except  that  of  Simla,  the  form  of 
taxation  chosen  by  the  people  is  that  of  town  duties. 

Bombijr.  An  Act  (No.  III.  of  1866)  was  passed  by  the  Bombay  Government,  providing 

for  the  management  of  the  municipal  affiurs  of  Bombay,  and  for  the  conservancy^ 
and  improvement  of  the  city. 

X.  Ecclesiastical  Estabushmbnt. 

In  Bengal  four  churches  were  consecrated  during  the  year  1864-65 ;  and  a 
grant  was  made  for  the  employment  of  a  minister  specially  to  attend  to  the 
Christian  population  in  the  northern  districts  of  Calcutta,  in  the  Punjab  also, 
four  new  churches  were  completed  and  four  others  in  progress^  besides  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  at  Delhi.  The  new  church  at  Nagpore  was  enlarged  and  that  at 
Raepore  opened,  while  four  others  are  being  constructed  in  other  parts  of  the 
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Central  Provinces.  A  church  was  erected  by  private  subscription  at  Berhampore, 
in  the  Ganjam  district.  In  Bombay  the  churx)h  at  Poorundhur  was  nearly 
finished,  and  progress  was  made  with  those  which  are  being  built  at  Poena, 
Kirwee,  and  Belgaum. 

XL  Nativb  States. 

The  long-continued  incursions  and  depredations  of  the  people  of  Bhotan  on  !•  Buotan. 
the  adjoining  British  territory,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Cooch  Behar,  extending  over 
a  period  of  35  years,  led  to  the  despatch  of  a  friendly  mission  to  that  state  in  the 
•early  part  of  1864,  with  instructions  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their  captives  and 
restoration  of  the  plundered  property,  and  to  require  security  for  the  future  peace 
of  the  frontier.  Ihese  overtures  were,  however,  rejected  ;  the  envoy  was  insulted 
in  open  Durbar,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  document  for  the  renunciation  of 
the  Bhotan  Dooars,  situated  on  the  border  of  ^ssam,  which  were  the  property  of 
Bhotan,  but  administered  by  British  officers,  a  payment  of  1,200  I.  being  made  to 
that  Government  as  the  revenue  of  the  *  tract.  This  led  to  the  annual  payment 
heing  withheld,  and  to  the  annexation  of  Ambaree  Fallacotta,  which  had  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Government.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cold 
season  a  military  force  was  despatched  to  occupy  the  Dooars,  including  such 
positions  in  the  hills  as  were  necessary  to  defend  the  plain.  The  forts  of  Dalim- 
kote,  Buxa,  Dewangiri,  and  other  places,  were  captured  by  the  British  troops ; 
but,  the  supply  of  water  at  the  last  mentioned  post  being  cut  oflf  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  ammunition  failing,  it  was  evacuated,  and  in  the  retreat  two  guns  were 
abandoned  by  the  native  soldiers  in  charge  of  them.  An  additional  force,  in- 
eluding  some  British  troops,  was  at  once  despatched  to  Bhotan ;  Dewangiri  was 
retaken  and  destroyed ;  and,  after  some  further  successful  operations,  the  army 
returned  to  the  plains.  In  the  following  October  the  troops  were  again  advanced 
into  the  hills,  and  Dewangiri  occupied,  but  shortly  afterwards  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  agreed  to  by  the  envoys  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Deb  Rajah  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  an  ample  apology  was  made  for  the  insults  offered  to  Mr.  Eden,  and  the 
treaty  signed  by  him  was  surrendered  as  well  as  the  two  guns.  The  Bengal 
Dooars  and  the  hill  lands  bordering  on  the  Teesta  were  withdrawn  from  the 
state  of  Bhotan,  as  also  were  the  revenues  which  it  received  on  account  of  the 
Assam  Dooars ;  but,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  country  would  thus  have  been  deprived 
of  their  main  income,  a  sum  of  2,500  /.,  rising  gradually  to  5,000  /.,  will  be  paid 
to  them  annually,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  behave  well,  it  being  considered 
that,  the  stronger  the  government  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  the  greater  the 
prosperity  of  their  subjects,  the  better  will  be  the  security  for  the  permanent 
peace  of  our  frontiers.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  territory  annexed  is  now 
estimated  at  1 5,000  ;. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  traffic  in  slaves  was  very  general  in  Cooch  2.  Cooch  Behar. 
Behar,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  extirpate  the  practice  during  the 
present  Rajah's  minority,  and  orders  have  been  issued  prohibiting  the  seizure, 
sale,  or  detention  of  any  persons,  male  or  female.  The  British  coinage  has  been 
introduced  into  this  state,  as  the  old  coinage  was  in  an  utterly  debased  condition  ; 
and  a  new  settlement  of  the  country  has  been  authorised  for  20  years. 

At  the  request  of  the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Moorshedabad,  a  British  officer  was  a.  Nawab  Nazhc 
deputed  to  accompany  his  three  eldest  sons  to  England,  as  it  was  considered  that  op  Moorshed 
such  a  visit  would  afford  them  the  best  means  of  qualifying  themselves  for  their  ^o^"^- 
future  position  in  life.     After  a  stay  of  about  a  twelvemontli  in  England  they 
returned  to  India  at  the  close  of  1865. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  border  raids,  and  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  4.  Punjab. 
frontier  tract  of  Yusufzai,  the  Punjab  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity  through- 
out the  year.  The  greatest  durbar  ever  seen  in  the  province  since  the  lime  of 
the  Moguls  was  held  at  Lahore  in  October,  when  13  feudatory  chiefs  with  their 
retainers,  and  584  of  the  principal  gentry,  assembled  to  do  homage  to  the 
viceroy. 

The  Kohat  Pass  became  insecure  for  travellers,  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the 
Hassan  Kheyl  clan  of  Afreedees,  to  whom,  as  guardians  of  the  pass,  a  payment 
of  570  L  per  annum  has,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  former  rulers,  been 
made  by  the  Britisli  Government  since  1849;  and,  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
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8.  Mamdote. 


yf^eoaqili^tion  having  failed,  it  was  found  neceeaary  to  declare  tljse  pasa  closed  to- 
QW  QWft  ^Igects,  aod  to  withhold  paymfjut  oS.  tlie  eubaid)!  uatil  the  contend iag- 
lections  ^hQuld  adjuat  Xlmr  feutds. 

5.  Cashmerb.  The  reiluction  of  the  customs  duties  effected  by  the  Maharaja  of  Cashmere  in 

the  preceding  year  produced  a  considerable  increase  of  trade  with  the  adjacent 
districts  of  British  territory. 

6.  Jheend.  In  tlie  native  state  of  Jheend  a  rising  took  place  among  the  Jdt  pea$antsy  of 

DddreQ^  but  the  iqsuigeats  were  promptly  attacked  by  the  young  RajaU  in 
perspn,  and  the  revolt  entirety  put  dowiv 

7.  Bahawulpore.       Tho  affairs  (^f  Balxawulpore  were  i^  a  vixosi  unsatisiactory  coodHioQ ;  tbe 

exe<i;uti/Qn  of  his  three  uQcles  by  tJie  Nawah,  and  his  ha^rsb  treatment  of  soine  of 
his  other  relatlvea,  necessitated  tha  interference  of  the  Bfitiah  Govenunfini,  whilst 
his  condji^ct  towards  hift  subjects  was  reckless  and  oprpvesBiv^y  and  calcuWted  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  liis  territory.  Two  t efugees  who  h^d  takes  shelter  within 
the  i^riti^h  frontier  o^ganis^  a  serious  attack  on  ai  vill^^  bdoDging  toi  the 
Bahawulpore  6td.te,  but  were  re  puked  and  again  fled  into  ourterritwy;  their 
surrender  to  the  Nawab  was  reAised,  but^aa  they  had  abused  the  asylum  affoirded 
tbeni,  ami  fmled  to  furnish  s^curiiy,  they  were  placed  in  confinement  at  Lahore. 
Very  recently  information  ha^  been  received  of  th^  death  of  the  Njtwab^  of 
the  accession  of  his  aon^  a  child  four  years  of  age,  and  of  the*  whole  oooiitiy 
having  be^n  thro:wn  into  a  state  of  anarchy  i»  consequence  of  his  ckam  bemg 
disputed;. 

The  death  of  the  Nawab  of  Mamdote  raised  a  (juestibn  as  to  the  suiccession  to 
his  estate.  He  received  his  title  and  sovereign  powers  firom  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  reward  for  his  services  during  the  second  Sikh  war  ;  but  he  was  deprived 
of  them  in,  1856  in  consequence  of  his  grossly  oppressive  conduct,  and  the  estate 
was  managed  by  the  district  authorities  of  Ferozepore,  in  whose  hands  it  has 
thriven.  Atlet  due  consideration,  it  was  determine!  to  maintain  the  fief,  and 
to  confer  the  title  and  revenues  on  the  Nawab^s  brother,  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  late  Nawab  and  his  sons ;.  but  the  police  and 
magisterial  fuaciions  and  the  fiscal  management  of  the  estatie  were  retained  in  the 
h^ndls  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Punjab  Government. 

The  political  agemcy  at  Ulwut  was«i^b<^hi^  during  theyaas, the  ftajah  heiog 
of  full  ^g^  to  mawge  his  own  affajjrs^ 

A  Q«^  Qtf  wutalatioii  having  occurred  in^  the  teiaritpify  of  Jhabhooi^  with  the 
QO%i!kVLwm  W  the:  ciiief,  he  wad,  in  ordai  t^  mark  the  ajihorrenoe  felt  by  the 
Bnti#h  Government  at  hb^^  l)arbarou3  cendiict,  deprived  of  the  puklie  bonooxs  ta 
which  hftfi.  position  entitlied  him.  lo;  e^n^jdetation^  howev^,.  of  his  general  good 
conduct,  these  lionours  were  subsequently  restored. 

The  revenue  of  Me^Wrir  has  considerably  increased,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
IVJaharana  is  very  favoural)ly  spoken  of;  whiFe  scarcely  less  important  in  ite 
bearing  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  country  is  the  aid  which  some  of  the  in- 
fluential meij  of  the  state  are  beginning  to  give  in  its  administration. 

The  principality  oi  Dhar  was  confiscated  by  the  Govermn^nt  of  liidia  oa 
account  of  the  rebellion  of  its  mercenary  troops  in.  1857)  bM  was  subsequently 
restored  to  the  Rajah.  As  he  was  a  minor,  and  there  was  no  ministry  to 
which  the  government  could  be  entrusted  with  advantage,  the  administration 
wa3  vested  in  a  British  officer  until  the  Rajah  might  be  capable  of  managing 
affairs  for  himstlP.  In  1864,  it  was  thought  that  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  to  the  Rajah  need  no  longer  be  delayed,  and  accordingly,  in  Novem- 
ber, the  British  Agent  was  withdrawn,  and  the  full  authority  made  over  to  the 
Native  prioce. 

The  minister  of  the  Nizam  abolished  the  duty  levied  on  the  internal  trade  of 
his  HSghness's  dominions,  and  revised  the  arrangements  for  collecting  the  duty  on 
imports  and  exports  from  and  to  British  territory.  These  measures  were  not 
carried  through  without  opposition,  but  the  minister  promised  compensation  to 
those  who  suffered,  and  his  word  is  trusted.  He  also  effected  a  revision  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  the  city,  and  of  the  mode  of  district  administration. 

A  sUgJht  difiturbanoe  occurred  in  Shorapore,  during  the  absence  ia  England  of 
th^  officer  appointed  by  the  Nizam  to  administer  the  priiicipality  wihen  it  wag 
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made  over  to  his  HJghne«8  in  1801,  Rfter  it«  confiscation  ;  the  malcontents  were 
at  once  put  down  by  the  irregular  force  of  the  district;  and  their  leaders 
arrested. 

Attacks  by  bandits  coming  from  the  Siamese  Shan  States  upon   British  sub-  12.  Siam  and 
jects  in  Amherst  having  become  numemus,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  hnd  a  con-   ^^^rmah. 
ference  with  the  Yahaing  Chief,  and  others  near  the  border,  t\n\  result  of  which 
was  sati^ftkctory, 

One^half  of  the  boun  tafy  between  British  Bnrmah  and  Siam  was  marked  Out 
during  the  year,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Salween  Was  surveyed,  and 
found  to  be  unnavigable,  except  at  an  eno!*mou8  expense.  The  conduct  of  the 
Burmese  and  Siamese  authorities  in  facilitating  the  survey  was  very  fi-iendly. 

Considerable  retotms  were  initiated  during  the  year  in  the  Judicial  Courts  of  13.  Travancore. 
Travancore,  the  services  of  an  able  Principal  Sadder  Ameen  were  obtained  from 
the  British  Goternm^t  for  the  post  of  first  judge,  and  a  higher  tone  imparted  to 
tbe  courts,  which  are  rapidly  rising  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
Ttie  police  worked  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  its  present  organization,  and 
dusejs  of  srduggling  were  much  reduced  in  number  after  the  tobacco  duty  was 
lowered.  Tlie  long  contemplated  interpostal  arrangements  between  Travan<ore 
and  British  India  were  carried  into  effects 

"  Ntrtnerous  applications  for  coffee  lands  in  the  Travancord  hills  having  been 
received,  rules  were  issued  for  their  sale  at  an  upset  price  of  2s.  an  acre,  and  a 
party  was  oi^anised  for  surveying  them. 

The  Rajah's  school  at  Trevandrum  continued  to  hold  its  high  position,  and 
there  were  signs  of  some  of  the  more  deeply  rooted  caste  prejudices  yielding  to 
the  iofloenee  of  education^ 

Th^  Public  Works  Department  has  coniiderably  increased  in  efficiency,  and 
gome  importsmt  works  were  pressed  on  with  vigour,  particularly  the  Victoria 
Canal,  which  has  proved  more  diflScult  than  was  expected.  Roads  are  being 
constiiicted  to  the  coffee  plantations,  and  across  the  ghauts  into  Madura. 

The  finances  of  the  countiy  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  thel-e  Was  a 
considerable  surplus  in  1864-65,  notwithstanding  the  large  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  tobacco,  and  the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  and  other  servants  of 
the  Government,  to  whom  also  retiring  pensions  were  granted. 

The  Code  6f  Civil  Procedure  of  the  Indian  Government  was  introduced  into  i4.  Cochik. 
the  State  of  Cochin,  and  ednci^ion  received  a  stimulus  by  the  reorganisation  of 
the  R^h's  school  at  the  ca{iitaL  Fresh  lands  continued  to  be  taken  up  for  cctfee 
plantations*  The  Shoranoor  bridge^  to  connect  his  Highness's  territory  with 
British  India,  and  to  dory  a  braneh  railway,  made  progress,  and  the  canals  and 
roods  were  improwd  between  Cochin  mud  the  railway  at  Shoranoor,  the  oob- 
tinattflOe  of  which  to  the  ports  of  Narakel  and  Cochin  is  under  discussion.  The 
flnMioeB  of  this  stMe  are  flourishing,  and  it  has  followed  the  example  of  TraVeor 
ooM  ii^  many  of  its  reforms. 

The  chiefs  of  the  province  of  Kattywar,  following  the  example  of  the  Jato  of  16.  Katttwar. 
Nownuggur,  abolished  the  levy  of  transit  duties  in  their  territories,  a  very  im- 
portant measure  for  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as,  owing  to  the  minute  sub- 
division of  estates  exercising  separate  jurisdiction,  these  duties  were  unusually 
karagsing  and  nnmeroui. 

Efforts  were  made  by  several  states  to  organise  courts  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice ;  in  Bhownuggur  a  cou)pIete  elementary  procedum  and  code  of  punishr 
ment  was  published  and  put  in  force,  and  other  states,  as  a  first  step  towards 
reform,  separated  their  judicial  business  from  the  revenue  management. 

The  growing  desire  cf  the  chiefs  to  improve  the  means  of  communication  in 
the  province  was  evinced  by  15  of -them  subscribing  a  sum  of  145,000/4  towards 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  instead  of  an  ordinary  road,  from  Hurdwar  to 
Ahmedabad. 

The  Thakoor  of  Bhownuffgur  constructed  landing-places,  with  roads  leaditt| 
to  them,  which  added  cunsiderably  to  the  facilities  of  that  port  for  loading  and 
discharging  cargo.  A  handsome  tank  foi*  drinking-water  and  a  good  bridge 
have  also  been  built  near  the  city. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  the  Jam  is  engaged  in  making  a  first-ckss  piece  of  road, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  Behree  to  the  creek  Whelis  native  ships  lie,  and  he  cbti- 
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templates  the  construction  of  a  quay  and  embankment  for  landing  and  storing^ 
merchandise. 

The  Nawab  of  Joonaghur  engaged  the  services  of  an  English  engineer  for  im- 
proving the  port  of  Verawul,  and  during  the  year  minute  surveys  of  anchorage 
were  executed,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  commencement  of  a  sea  wall  and 
pier. 

These  works  are,  doubtless,  mere  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Kattywar,  but  they  are  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  has  been 
recently  infused  into  the  administration  of  the  chiefs  of  the  province. 

The  high  prices,  which  contributed  largely  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
landholders,  pressed  with  unusual  severity  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  enabled 
the  lawless  Wagheers  to  enlist  a  considerable  body  of  discontented  persons  to 
assist  them  in  their  plundering  expeditions.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the 
strength  of  these  bands  of  robbers  was  not  less  than  300  men,  and  their  defiant 
attitude  compelled  the  political  agent  to  move  out  a  detachment  of  cavalry  and 
infentry,  with  two  mountain  howitzers,  to  hold  them  in  check,  and  it  was 
intended  to  pursue  them  into  their  haunts,  and  capture  or  destroy  their  leaders* 
As  these  continued  depredations  were  consequent  on  the  maladministration  of  the 
native  officers,  the  Guicowar  consented  to  an  increase  of  his  force  in  the  Baroda 
territory,  and  it  was  determined  to  withdraw  the  Guicowar*s  troops  from  Katty* 
war,  and  replace  them  by  a  local  force  of  400  men,  the  cost  of  which,  about 
10,000/.  a  year,  would  be  borne  by  the  chiefs  whose  territories  would  profit  from 
its  services. 

Notwithstanding  this  local  disturbance^  peace  and  order  were  maintained 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  province,  and  the  tribute,  both  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Guicowar,  was  collected  with  the  utmost  regularity ;  whilst  the 
returns  of  crime  showed  that  the  security  of  life  and  property  had  increased  with 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  population. 

16.  CuTCH.  In  Cutch,  the  suiferings  of  the  poorer  classes,  arising  from  the  high  price  of 

produce  of  all  kinds,  were  aggravated  by  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  1864, 
and  by  the  scarcity  of  grain,  resulting  in  some  measure  from  the  large  area  of 
land  under  cultivation  for  cotton.  As  a  means  of  relief,  the  Government  autho- 
rised the  remission,  for  six  months,  of  the  export  duty  on  grain  from  the  ports 
of  the  western  coast  and  Sind  to  Cuich,  which  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  distress,  however,  the  province  was  remarkably 
free  from  serious  crime,  and  there  was  no  instance  of  burglary  or  gang-robbery; 
but  the  suicides,  the  frequency  of  which  has  long  been  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  crime  returns,  showed  but  a  small  decrease,  the  greater  proportion  being,  as 
usual,  among  females.  This  is  attributed  to  ill-treatment,  owing  to  the  inferior 
status  which  women  occupy  in  all  eastern  countries,  and  the  evil  can  only  be 
mitigated  by  extended  education,  in  which  Cutch  is  much  behind  other  parts  of 
Western  India.  The  schools  at  Bhooj  and  Mandavee  maintained  their  efficiency, 
and  the  latter,  which  is  highly  popular,  was  liberally  endowed  by  a  Khoja  mer- 
chant in  the  past  year.  A  commencement  was  made  in  the  work  of  improving^ 
the  harbour  at  Mandavee. 

17.  Rewa  Kama.       The  tranquillity  of  the  llewa  Kanta  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  disturbance, 

arising  from  a  boundary  dispute,  on  the  frontier  between  Loonawarra  and 
Soanth,  in  which  22  men  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  but  order  was  speedily 
restored  on  the  arrival  of  the  political  agent. 

The  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  Deoghur  Barreah,  after  the  death  of  the 
late  chief,  rendered  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  placing  iib 
the  hands  of  the  political  agent  the  management  of  the  state  during  the  minority 
of  the  present  chief. 

The  Kajah  of  Kolhapoor,  who  was  vested  with  the  government  of  his  princi- 
pality in  November  1863,  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  population  generally  was  orderly  and  contented, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  was  one  of  increasing  prospority.  The  warnt 
personal  interest  taken  by  the  Rajah  in  promoting  education  had  the  best  effect 
on  all  classes  ;  and  the  vernacular  schools,  which  are  under  his  direct  manage- 
ment, were  popular  and  flourishing. 
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The  estates  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  were  visited  i^*  Southern 
during  the  year  by  the  assistant  political  agent,  who  observed  many  proofs  of  Mahratta 
the  increasing  attention   given  by  them  to  the  administration  of  their  affairs.  ^^^^"^^^ 
The  revenue  survey  was  successfully  carried  out  in  one  district  of  Sanglee,  where 
also  an  Anglo-vernacular  school  was  ^established.    The  chief  of  Jamkhundee  was 
employed  in  carrying  out  a  project  for  supplying  his  principal  town  with  water 
from  a  lake  about  a  mile  distant,  and  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  steam  plough,  and  other  European  novelties^   which  produced  a 
highly  favourable  impression  throughout  the  country. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Sind  frontier  was  undisturbed,  except  by  two  petty  20.  Sind  Frok- 
caltle-liftinof  raids,  in  both  of  which  the  marauders  were  cut  up  by  detachments  *"*■• 
of  the  Sind  horse. 

Shere  Dil  Khan,  who  wus  raised  to  the  throne  of  Khelat  on  the  deposition  of  21.  Khelat. 
Meer  Khodadad  Khan,  was  assassinated  by  a  disloyal  soldier  in  May  1864,  and 
the  former  sovereign  wos  restored  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  people.      The 
friendly  conduct  of  the  chiefs  during  the  period  of  excitement  was  a  gratifying 
proof  that  they  appreciated  the  goodwill  oF  the  British  Government. 

•   XII.  Army. 

The  number  of   the  European  troops  in   India  at  the  beginning  of    1865,  ^-  Strength  a^d 
exclusive  of  commissioned  oflScers,  was  68,336,  and  the  Native  troops  at  the  same  ^'^'^^i*^^'^'^- 
date  were  114,833. 

Some  diminution  in  the  army  was  effected  in  the  year  1 864-65,  by  the  con- 
version of  three  field  batteries  of  the  Madras  Artillery  into  garrison  batteries, 
the  reduction  of  a  battery  at  Bombay,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  Horse  at  that  presidency,  and  of  the  East  India  regiment  in  Bengal, 
and  the  reduction  of  four  regiments  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry.  The  body- 
guard of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  which  was  previously  formed  by  a  detachment 
from  one  of  the  Native  Cavalry  regiments,  has  been  constituted  as  a  separate 
corps. 

The  distribution  of  the  British  force  in  Bengal  was  carefully  revised,  with 
reference  to  considerations  of  a  sanitary  character,  as  well  as  to  those  of  political 
and  strategical  importance,  the  endeavour  of  the  Government  being,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  breaking  up  regiments,  while  placing  them  in  the  most  healthy 
situations.  The  strength  of  the  Bengal  force  was  fixed  at  12  batteries  of  horse, 
23  of  field,  and  IG  of  garrison  artillery,  7  cavalry,  and  33  infantry  regiments.  It 
was  not  found  practicable  to  withdraw  more  than  three  of  the  latter  from  the 
plains ;  but  several  of  the  stations  occupied  are  shown  by  experience  to  be 
healthy,  and  measures  are  being  adopted  for  providing  increased  accommodation 
for  convalescent  soldiers  on  the  hills. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1864,  the  whole  of  the  Native  infantry  reginients  2.  Reorganiza- 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay  were  placed  on  a  new  organisation,  under  which  there  ^'^^  ^^  ^"® 
are  only  seven  combatant  European  oflScers  with  each  corps,  the  troops  and  ^^^'''^^  Army. 
companies  being  commanded  by  native  commissioned  officers,  as  was  previously 
the  case  in  the  irregular  force ;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November  1865,  the  Madras 
army  was  assimilated  in  organisation  to  those  of  the  other  presidencies.     In 
carrying  this  important  measure  into  effect,  the  Local  Government  was  directed 
to  give  the  new  regimental  appointments,  in  all  possible  cases,  to  officers  belong* 
ing  to  the  cadre  of  the  reorganised  regiment,  and  to  make  every  endeavour  to 
prevent  supei'session  and  to  meet  the  personal  wishes  of  all  concerned. 

The  charges  of  the  whole  army  rose  from  14,.546,410  /.  in  1863-64  to  3.  Cost. 
15,774,486  /.  in  1864-65.  Part  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  the  very  high 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  large  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  country, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  give  compensation  to  the  native  officers  and 
soldiers,  especially  in  Madras;  good-conduct  pay,  moreover,  was  granted  after 
shorter  periods  of  service  than  hitherto,  and  the  cost  of  these  measures  was  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  110,000  /.  a  year.  Additional  pay  was  also  given  to  the 
new  Silladar  Cavalry,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  their  horses*  food ;  and 
the  ration  of  the  native  soldier  was  improved  by  granting  him  a  daily  allowance 
of  3  lbs.  of  firewood.  In  the  Madras  army,  an  extra  charge  was  incurred,  on 
account  of  carriage  and  subsistence  to  the  families  of  European  troops.    The 
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rise  of  prices  also  rendered  it  necessary  largely  to  increase  the  payment  on 
account  of  the  soldiers'  children  educated  nt  the  Bombay  Government  Military 
Asylum ;  while  the  enormous  charge  for  dwellings  in  Bombay  led  to  the  sanction 
of  an  additional  allowance  for  house-rent  to  the  officers  stationed  at  the  presto 
dency  town.  Various  other  measures  will  be  mentioned  below,  which  have  con^ 
tributed  to  swell  the  expense  of  the  Military  Establishments. 

In  1864  it  was  determined  that,  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country 
rendered  it  no  longer  necessary  or  desirable  to  maintain  the  distinction  laid  down 
in  1836,  with  reference  tu  the  additional  allowance  termed  batta,  between  regi- 
ments within  easy  reach  of  supplies  from  Europe  and  those  in  the  interior,  the 
full  batta  rate  should  be  extended  to  all  the  troops,  whether  stationed  within  200 
miles  of  the  presidency  town  or  further  up  the  country.  The  increase  to  the 
expenditure  arising  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
50,000  /.  per  annum. 

The  19th  Madras  Native  Infantry  having  suffered  very  severely  from  the  effects 
of  the  cyclone  which  fell  upon  the  coast  of  Masulipatam  on  the  1st  of  November 
1864,  relief  was  granted  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  huts  and  other  property,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  distributed  among 
the  native  ranks  of  the  corps  and  the  heirs  of  those  who  perished  in  the  storm. 

The  pension  rules  of  the  Native  army  were  revised  in  1864,  and  the  whole 
force  placed  on  one  footing  in  this  respect. 

In  the  year  1859  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  take  for  maintaining  and  improving  the 
health  of  all  ranks  of  Her  Majesty's  army  serving  in  India ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  that  body  in  1863,  a  sanitary  commission  was 
appointed  at  each  of  the  three  presidencies,  to  assist  in  all  matters  relating  to 
public  health,  the  selection  of  new  stations,  the  planning  of  new  barracks  and 
hospitals,  the  improvement  of  native  towns,  and  the  prevention  of  epidemic 
diseases. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  India  was  stated  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  as 
having  averaged  69  per  1,000,  while  that  in  the  army  at  home  was  from  18  to 
20  per  1 ,000.  £ven  assuming,  however,  that  these  figures  were  correct  for  the 
preceding  half  century  from  which  the  average  was  drawn,  they  failed  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  death-rate  at  present  existing  either  in  India  or  England  ;  so 
great  an  improvement  has  been  eB'ected  in  the  health  of  the  army  within  the  last 
10  years,  owing  to  the  tffurts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  soldier,  that,  while  the  mortality  among  the  troops  at  home  does  not  now 
exceed  nine  or  ten  per  thousand,  the  average  in  India  has  been  steadily  reduced 
to  28  per  1,000  in  1862,  25  in  1863,  and  less  than  21  in  1864. 

One  of  the  most  important  sanitary  measures  taken  in  the  year  under  report 
was  the  promulgation  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  tlie  cholera  epidemic  of  1861,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  instant 
removal  of  troops  from  the  place  in  which  the  disease  has  appeared,  and  the 
cutting  off  of  all  communication  with  the  infected  locality.  The  practice  of 
throwing  dead  bodies  into  the  rivers  running  under  cantonments  was  also 
prohibited.  A  small  sanitary  de[)dt  for  affording  change  of  air  to  the  garrison 
quartered  in  the  palace  at  Delhi  was  obtained  by  the  purchase  of  a  house, 
fwrnerly  belonging  to  Hindoo  Rao,  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 

A  scarcely  less  destructive  agent  in  the  army  than  cholera  is  venereal  disease, 
at  least  a  third  of  the  whole  army  passing  through  iiospital  during  the  year  on 
this  account  alone.  An  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Governor  General  (No* 
XXII.  of  1864)  enables  the  Government  to  frame  rules  for  exerdsing  a  strict 
control  over  military  cantonments;  and  further  remedial  measures  are  under 
consideration^ 

The  scheme  for  improving  the  barrack  accommodation  has  been  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Public  Works.  The  plans  of  these  buildings,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  hospitals,  are,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to  those  recom^ 
mended  by  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  by  that  appointed  to  consider  the 
improvement  of  barracks  and  hospitals,  and  by  Miss  Nightingale.  Female 
nurses  have  been  introduced  into  the  two  principal  hospitals  in  Calcutta,  and 
the  female  wards  of  all  regimental  hospitals.  Much  attention  has  also  been  paid 
to  ihe  improvement  of  the  soldiers'  beds,  bedding,  and  camp  equipage  ;  to  their 
diet,  particularly  ^ith  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  meat;  to  the  water  Btipply^ 
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the  redaction  of  the  amount  of  spirits  issued  from  the  canteens^  the  provision  of 
malt  liquor  at  a  cheap  rate  hei^g  proportionately  inereaaed,  and  to  general 
measures  of  conservancy. 

A  system  of  regimental  workshops  was  instituted  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  1861,  6.  Workshops. 
and  at  the  end  of  1864  it  was  in  full  working  order  in  68  regiments  and  batteries, 
giving  regular  employment  to  791  men,  whose  work  realized  16,787  I.  dnriog 
tlie  year.     Annual  exliibitions  of  the  produce  of  these  workshops  were  instituted 
at  Peshawur  and  Lahore,  and  prizes  of  money  were  distributed. 

Soldiers'  gardens  have  also  been  established  with  marked  success.  Tliey  arc  7.  Gardens, 
of  two  kinds,  small  plots  attached  to  the  barracks,  aud  large  gardens  situated  at 
a  convenient  distance,  usually  laid  out  with  taste,  and  often  bringing  in  a  con- 
siderable profit.  The  Commissariat  Department  is  bound,  when  practicable,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  soldiers'  gardens  in  providing  vegetables  for  the  troops, 
and  prizes  are  given  to  those  who  have  been  the  nM)st  industrious  and  successful. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  Committee  of  experienced  s.  Soldiers' 
officers  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  consider  the  question  of  Amusements. 
providing  recreation  rooms  for  European  soldiers  in  India,  it  was  determined  to 
construct,  for  each  British  regiment,  fives  courts,  skittle  alleys,  a  gymnasium, 
swimming-baths,  accommodation  for  workshops,  a  reading  room  with  a  recrea- 
tion room  and  refreshment  shop  attached  to  it,  a  cricket  ground,  a  sergeants' 
mess  with  reading  and  recreation  rooms,  and  a  women's  day-room  for  each 
wing. 

A  system  o(  promotion  was  laid  down  for  European  officers  who  have  been  9.  Unattached 
nominated  to  unattached  enaigncies  in  reward  for  meritorious  conduct  as  non*  Officers. 
commissioned  oflSeers.  Under  the  new  role,  five  years'  service  as  ensign  will 
confer  the  unattached  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  seven  years  passed  in  the  latter 
grade  will  give  a  title  to  promotion  to  that  of  captain.  The  rank  of  fidd  officer 
will  only  be  granted  in  the  case  of  distinguished  service  being  performed  in  the 
grade  of  captain. 

A  capitation  allowance  of  2  /.  per  man  was  authorised  to  be  issued  for  each   10.  Volunteer 
effective  member  of  volunteer  regiments.     Commissions  were  granted    to  the  Corps. 
officers  of  the  Behar  Mounted  Rifles,  a  corps  comprising  120  gentlemen,  most  of 
whom  are  indigo  planters  or  members  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  rate  of  pay  laid  down   in  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1859  for  veterinary  ^j   Veterinary 
surgeons  of  the  British  army  was  in  1865  made  applicable  to  those  of  the  Indian  Surgeons. 
semce. 

.  In  the  year  under  review,  the  rates  of  pay  and  the  pension  rules  of  the  medical  i^.  Medical 
officers  were  revised,  and  a  rule  was  laid  down  whereby  all  assistant  surgeons  Officers. 
of  12  years*  standing  were  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  surgeon,  the  result 
being  the  immediate  promotion  of  a  large  number  of  officers  of  that  class,  and 
the  equalisation  of  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  future  more  nearly  to  that 
prevailing  in  the  British  army.  The  additional  expense  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  this  measure  was  very  heavy. 

Subsequently,  a  Committee  was.  appointed  to  consider  the  general  question  of 
the  number  and  distribution,  &c.,  of  the  medical  service  in  future,  and  their 
report  is  imder  consideration. 

A  system  of  good -service  pensions,  based  on  that  adopted  in  the  British  army, 
was  sanctioned  in  1864,  for  officers  of  the  Indian  service ;  and  50  pensions  of 
100/.  a  year  were  allotted  to  distinguished  officers,  chosen  both  from  the  staff 
corps  and  the  general  roll  of  the  army,  including  the  new  Brigades  of  Artillery 
and  Line  regiments. 

Before  stating  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  last  few  years,    u.  Measure* 
in  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  late  East  India  Company's  army,  it  may  be   adopted  with 
well  to  recapitulate  very  shortly  the  circumsiances  which  led  to  the  great  changes  ^f^^^^  '^^  ^hk 
that  have  taicen  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  forces.  Officers. 

Intelligence  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Native  troops  at  Meerut  readied  England  in 
the  middle  of  1857 ;  and,  immediately  after  providing  for  the  despatch  of  reinforce- 
ments, the  Court  of  Directors  instructed  the  Government  of  India  to  assemble  a 
Commission,  composed  of  officers  of  the  three  Presidencies,  to  assist  that  Govern- 
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ment  '^  in  forming  wise  conclusions  on  the  most  important  subject  which  must  soon 
'*  press  for  decision,  namely,  the  proper  organization  of  our  army  in  India  ;  *' 
and,  among  other  points,  they  desired  that  attention  might  be  particularly  given 
to  the  best  mode  of  providing  European  officers  for  staff  and  detached  employ- 
ment, without  injuring  the  efficiency  of  regiments* 

The  Act  of  Parliament  which  transferred  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Crown,  in  1858,  directed  that  the  military  forces  of  the  East  India  Company 
should  be  deemed  to  be  the  Indian  Military  Forces  of  Her  Majesty,  and  should 
"  be  entitled  to  the  like  pay,  pensions,  allowances,  and  privileges,  and  the  like 
'^  advantages  as  regards  promotion  and  otherwise,  as  if  they  had  continued  in 
'*  the  service  of  the  said  Company/'  It  was  at  the  same  time  provided,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  InHia  should  have  "  all  such  or  the  like  powers  over  all 
'*  officers  appointed  or  continued  under  this  Act  as  might  or  should  have  been 
"  exercised  or  performed  by  the  East  India  Company." 

Whilst  the  Bill  was  in  progress,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  "  Organization  of  the  Array  at  present  serving  in  the  pay  and  under  the 
"  control  and  management  of  the  East  India  Company."  It  was  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  President  of  the  India  Board  (afterwards 
Secretary  of  State  for  India),  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Adjutant  General, 
three  other  general  officers  of  the  British  army,  and  four  officers  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Service.  They  made  their  report  in  March  1859,  and  recom- 
mended a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  European  and  diminution  of  the  Native 
army ;  but  they  stated  that,  on  the  question  whether  the  European  army  should 
continue  to  be  recruited  for  local  seiTice,  or  should  be  entirely  composed  of 
British  regiments,  they  were  unable  to  come  to  any  unanimous  conclusion,  the 
majority,  however,  being  in  favour  of  the  latter  course. 

In  August  1859  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained^  authorising  the  increase 
of  the  local  force  from  20,000  to  30,000  men,  the  fact  being  that  the  legal  num- 
ber had  been  exceeded,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  this  Act  in  order  to  cover 
the  illegality.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  claim  of  the  local  European 
soldiers  to  their  discharge,  on  the  termination  of  their  service  under  the  East  India 
Company,  decided  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  the  course  recommended 
by  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commitssion,  and  to  discontinue  raising  European 
troops  for  local  service  in  India ;  and  an  Act  was  accordingly  passed  in  1860^ 
repealing  all  former  Acts  which  conferred  on  the  Government  any  power  to  do  so. 

The  guarantee  clause  was  repeated  in  this  Act,  and  reiterated  in  ihe  Despatches 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  General  Order  of  the  Government  of  India^ 
under  which  the  measures  of  amalgamation  were  carried  into  effect. 

Tlie  question  which  has  now  for  several  years  agitated  the  Indian  army  is, 
whether  or  not  this  guarantee  has  been  maintained  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  desir- 
able to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
Parh'ament  in  securing  to  the  Indian  army  the  privileges  and  advantages  which 
it  would  have  enjoyed  under  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Army  Organization  Commission,  it  is  stated  that  these 
advantages  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  "  in  a  prescriptive  right  to  rise 
**  strictly  by  seniority  to  the  rank  and  emoluments  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
"  with  the  option  of  retiring  before  attaining  that  position,  or  after  various  periods 
**  of  service  on  a  scale  of  pay  or  pension  considerably  higher  than  that  granted 
*'  to  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  army  of  the  Line/' 

In  the  Appendix  to  that  Report,  the  conditions  are  divided  into  five  heads,  as 
relating  respectively  to  the  promotion,  pay  and  allowances,  furlough,  and  retire- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  to  their  claims  as  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  several 
presidencies.  As  no  re^^ulations  have  been  made  affecting  any  officer  on  the  last 
four  points,  unless  he  should  voluntarily  change  his  position,  the  only  question  to 
be  considered  is,  whether  the  condiiions  with  respect  to  promotion  have,  or  have 
not,  been  infringed. 

The  description  of  these  conditions  is  as  follows  :—  "  The  officers  of  the  Artil- 
**  lery  and  Engineer  corps  rise  in  their  respective  arms  by  seniority.  In  the 
"  cavalry  and  infantry  they  rise  by  seniority,  in  their  respective  regiments,  to  the 
"  rank  of  major ;  the  y  then  take  their  place  in  the  gradation  list  of  their  respective 
**  branches,  and  are  promoted  by  seniority  therein  to  the  regimental  rank  of  Jieu- 
'*  tenant  colonel ;  they  continue  in  these  separate  regimental  gradation  lists  for 
**  succession  to  regiments,  and  to  the  colonels'  allowance.  The  whole  of  the 
**  lieutenant-colonels  of  artillery,  engineers,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  are  arranged 
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^^  in  one  gradation  list  for  promotion  to  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel  and  general 
**  officer;  and  promotion  to  these  grades  is  regulated  according  to  the  provisions 
^^  of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  October  1864 ;  this  brevet  rank  does  not  affect  their 
^*  succession  to  the  colonels*  allowance.  Subalterns  after  16  years  from  the  date 
"  of  their  first  commissions  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  by  brevet.*^ 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  power  to  carry 
into  effect  any  measure  of  reorganisation  or  reduction  which  the  exigencies  of 
4;he  service  might  demand,  or  that  they  would  have  failed  to  exercise  that  power 
when  necessary,  although  they  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  with  the  utmost 
-regard  for  the  existing  interests  of  their  officers. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  their  views  were  placed  on  record,  in  cases  which 
in  principle  wore  somewhat  parallel  to  that  which  was  caused  by  the  mutiny  and 
disbandment  of  the  Bengal  army,  although  there  is  little  comparison  in  the  im- 
|)ortance  of  the  changes  effected,  and  the  magnitude  of  tUe  difficulties  attendant 
thereon. 

In  1823  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Government  of 
India : — "  We  cannot  too  strongly  express  our  condemnation  of  the  statement 
"contained  in  your  letter,  where  it  is  broadly  assumed  that  the  Court  of 
^*  Directors  cannot,  without  breach  of  faith,  interfere  with  or  diminish  any  of  the 
**  scanty  allowances  or  advantages,  as  they  are  called,  granted  to  the  officers  of 
*^the  Bengal  army  by  the  arrangement  of  1796,  which  extraordinary  position  is 
■^*  attempted  to  be  upheld  by  reference  to  great  authorities  and  eminent  individuals 
**  engaged  in  framing  it,  which  caused  it  to  bear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Company's 
"armies,  the  sacredness  of  almost  a  direct  Royal  and  ministerial  ^pledge.*  .... 
"  That  the  Company  are  bound  by  the  arrangement  of  1796,  or  by  any  other 
^^  proceeding,  to  anything  more  than  a  reasonable  attention  to  the  fair  claims  and 
*•  interests  of  their  servants,  as  well  civil  as  military,  is  a  doctrine  altogether 
"  imaginary  and  unfounded,  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  relation  in 
**  which  the  employers  stand  to  the  employed;  a  doctrine,  the  principle  of  which, 
♦'  if  once  admitted,  would  subvert  all  the  control  exercised  by  the  East  India 
^*  Company  over  their  servants,  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  your  bounden  duty 
^'  not  only  merely  to  abstain  from  advocating  or  encouraging,  but,  at  all  times, 

**  and  upon  all  occasions,  absolutely  to  discountenance  and  suppress We 

"deem  it  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  present  state  of  India  does  not  render  it 
*"  necessary  to  frame  military  arrangements  upon  the  same  principles  and  views 

*'  as  operated  in  the  minds  of  antecedent  Governments We  have  the  un- 

^'doubted  right  to  revise  and  alter  all  allowances  made  to  our  servants  of  aU 
**  classes  and  ranks  ;  and,  however  inexpedient  it  may  be  lightly  and  frequently 
"to  disturb  arrangements  of  that  nature,  our  Governments  are  not  justified  in 
**  setting  up  on  behalf  of  the  service,  of  which  they  themselves  are  a  part,  a 
**  claim  to  consider  as  irrecovable  any  instructions  which  we  may  issue.  Doctrines 
"  of  this  sort,  seldom  or  never  confined  to  the  members  of  Government  and 
^*  their  immediate  confidential  servants,  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  discontent, 
**^  and  to  create  resistance  to  all  orders  from  Europe  which  may  appear  to  trench 
*'  upon  the  personal  advantages  of  the  Company's  servants  in  India,  and  might 
^Mf  admitted,  tie  up  the  Court's  hands  in  making  improvements  indispensably 
**'  necessary  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  service,  as  well  in  the  present  as  in 
♦*  any  future  arrangements.'* 

Again,  in  1830,  on  the  introduction  of  the  half  batta  order,  the  revocation  of 
which,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  Court  of 
Directors  stated  that  ^^it  is  an  undoubted  right  inherent  in  all  Governments  to 
^^  augment  or  reduce  the  allowances  of  public  servants,  as  the  circumstances  of 

*Uhe  State  may  require But,'*  they  added,  "while  we  thus  show  the 

"  misapprehension  into  which  many  have  fallen  upon  this  point,  and  distinctly 
**  uphold  the  justice  of  our  recent  order,  and  our  inherent  right  to  alter  the 
**  allowances  of  our  officers  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  us  to  require,  we  at  the 
^^same  time  acknowledge  their  claim  to  our  favourable  and  indulgent  consider- 
"ation."  And,  in  another  despatch  of  the  same  date,  they  complained  that  no 
endeavour  had  been  made  by  the  Government  of  India  "  to  show  how  untenable 
^*  was  ihe  assumed  ground  of  an  unalterable  compact  between  the  Army  and  the 
"  Government." 

Where  the  right  to  effect  all  the  necessary  reductions,  and  to  make  any 
improvements  which  might  appear  requisite  for  the  general  advantage  of  the 
service,  irrespective  of  previous  arrangements,  is  so  distinctly  and  positively  laid 
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domtij  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  show  that  special  measures  contrarening  the 
ordinary  principles  ot  promotion  were  in  actual  practice  adopted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  particular  instances,  such  as  on  the  reduction  of  two  lieatenants 
and  one  cornet  or  ensign  in  each  regiment  in  1828,  or  the  rai^ng  of  new  corps 
after  the  Cabnl  massacre  in  1842, 

That  they  contemplated  very  material  changes  in  the  organisation  of  their 
army  is  apparent  from  the  instructions  given  hy  them  to  Lonl  Canning  in  1857 ; 
and  it  appears  evid  nt  that,  in  exercising  the  power  to  make  the  alterations  which 
have  been  carried  out,  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  only  acting  as  the  East 
India  Company  might  have  acted,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Royal  Com- 
misdoners  of  1863,  "  the  language  of  the  Act  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
**  prevent  the  Crown,  if,  in  the  interests  of  India  and  of  the  Empire  at  lar^e,  it 
'^  should  deem  it  necessary,  from  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Indian  army,  or 
"  altering  its  organisation.  It  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Company  to 
^^  make  such  reductions  and  changes,  and  a  similar  power  was  transferred  to  the 
**  Crown.  All  we  can  understand  Parliament  to  have  guaranteed  to  the  officers 
^'is,  that,  in  making  any  such  reductions,  their  interests  should  as  little  as  pos- 
**  sible  be  interfered  with,  and  that,  in  any  change  of  organisation,  the  Crown 
*' should,  as  no  douht  the  Company  would  have  done,  presei-ve  all  the  rules  as  to 
*'  pay,  pensions,  allowances,  and  privileges,  and  the  like  advantages  as  regards 
"promotion  and  otherwise,  which  existed  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed,  or, 
"  if  in  any  case  that  should  be  impossible,  then  that  some  counterbalancing 
"  benefit  should  be  given  to  compensate  any  advantage  which  it  might  be  impos- 
*' sible  to  retain.'* 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  **  favourable  and  indulgent  con- 
''  sideration,"  and  the  reasonahle  attention  to  thdr  fair  claims  and  interests,  to 
which  the  East  India  Company  justly  acknowleds;ed  that  their  officers  might  lay 
claim,  has  not  been  displayed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  in 
the  measures  adopted  towards  the  army,  and  whether  "  counterbalancing 
*•  benefits  "  have  not  been  granted,  if  not  to  every  individual  officer,  at  least  to 
e\  ery  class  of  those  who  have  in  any  way  suffered  from  the  reductions  which  have 
been  effected,  or  the  establishment  of  the  staff  corps  which  it  was  necessary  to 
form  on  terms  that  would  offer  an  inducement  to  British  as  well  as  local  officers 
to  attach  themselves  to  Indian  service. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Act  of  1860  through  Parliament,  a  committee  of 
six  officers,  three  British  and  three  Indian,  with  Lord  Hotham  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  prepare  suggestions  as  to  the  measures  which  it  might  be  advisable 
to  take  for  amalgamating  the  European  forces  of  the  Indian  army  with  the 
general  army  of  the  Cr()v\n.  Their  report,  dated  on  the  80th  of  August  1860, 
recommenfled  th  ^t  a  staff  corps  should  be  formed,  to  uhioh  officers  of  the  Line 
and  local  armies  should  be  eligible,  with  special  rates  of  pay,  and  promotion 
according  to  length  of  service ;  and  that  the  promotion  of  officers  who  might  not 
enter  it  should  go  forward  in  the  .cadres  regularly  and  in  the  established  order ; 
but  they  considered  that  it  might  be  a  question  whether  the  great  number  of 
vacancies  which  would  be  caused  by  the  formation  of  that  corps  ^ould  be  wholly 
or  only  partially  filled  up  in  the  ordinary  course,  as  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
inequality  of  promotion  that  would  arise ;  and  they  suggested  that  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  number  of  captains  might  properly  be  effected.  They  also 
recommended  the  grant  of  increased  pensions  or  bonuses  to  induce  the  older 
officers  to  retire,  if  the  Government  were  disposed  to  offer  them  to  so  many  as 
120,  though  they  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  so  large  an  outlay  was  actually 
necessary.  In  the  event  of  that  course  being  adopted,  they  thought  it  would  be 
hard  that  the  service  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  vacancies  thus  created, 
so  that  promotion,  already  slow,  might  not  be  checked.  As  regards  the  colonels^ 
allowances,  they  thought  that  no  reduction  should  be  made  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  organisation,  unless  the  number  of  the  regiments  and  the  strength  of 
the  army  was  reduced  ;  but  in  that  case  they  stated  tliat  the  number  of  coloneb 
and  of  their  alloviances  must  necessarily  be  reduced  also.  They  proposed  a 
scheme  of  amalgamation  of  the  Artillery  and  Kngineers  with  the  Royal  corps  of  those 
arms ;  and  they  made  some  suggestions  with  reference  to  a  fusion  of  the  lists  of 
general  officers  in  the  British  and  Indian  armies. 

On  the  16th  of  January  1861,  a  Royal  warrant  was  issued,  authorising  the 
formation  of  a  staff  corps  in  each  of  the  three  presidencies ;  and,  in  several 
despatches  dated  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  the  Secretary  of  State  communi* 
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cated  to  the  <jovernmeot  of  India  the  various  measures  connected  with  the 
amain amatioD  which  it  had  been  determined  to  carry  into  effect  On  the  lOtli 
of  April  1861  a  general  order  was  issued  by  the  Govtmor  General  in  Council 
embodying  the  whole  scheme. 
As  regaitls  the  officers,  these  measures  are  as  follows : — 
In  the  regiments  of  artillery,  which  have  been  assimilated  to  the  Royal  regiment 
of  that  arm,  the  rank  of  colonel  commandant  has  been  established,  the  number 
of  field  officers  increased,  the  rank  of  msgor  abolished,  and  all  existing  majors  at 
once  promoted  to  thut  of  lieutenant  colonel  (this  change  was  made  in  1858, 
during  the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company),  the  rank  of  second  cap- 
tain introduced,  promoting  many  of  th"^  senior  lieatenants,  and  that  of  second 
lieutenant  abolished,  all  of  that  rank  being  promoted,  and  all  captains  and 
subalterns  brought  nearer  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  The  additional 
pay  in  consequence  of  these  promotions  amounts  to  not  less  than  75,000  /.  per 
annum. 

The  organisation  of  the  Indian  regiments  of  En^neers  has  ai^  been  assimir 
lated  to  that  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the  number  of  officers  of  the  higher 
ranks  increased,  the  extra  charge  in  this  case  being  55,000.  /.  a  year. 

The  corps  thus  benefiting  by  the  change  comprised  947  officers.  The  only 
alteration  unfavourable  to  the  corps  is,  that,  it  being  found  that  more  officers 
were  in  receipt  of  colonels'  allowances  than  the  home  establishment  authorised^ 
it  was  decided  to  absorb  the  supernumeraries  gradually,  by  omitting  to 
promote  on  every  fourth  vacancy.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe  nuiuber  of  the 
higher  ranks,  with  the  corresponding  pay,  was  at  once  increased  ;  and  to  some 
of  the  older  officers  who  had  but  slightly  participated  in  those  advantages 
special  annuities  were  subsequently  offisred,  in  consequence  of  which  seven 
colonels  of  Artillery  and  six  of  Engineers  retired,  and  promotions  were  made  in 
their  places. 

Three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  nine  of  infantrY  were  added  to  the  British 
army,  and  the  officers  of  the  first  three  regiments  of  European  cavalry  in  Bengal, 
and  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  European  Intantry  regiments  in  each  presidency,  that 
is,  all  the  regiments  of  infantry  which  existed  before  the  mutiny,  were  invited  to 
volunteer  for  general  service  with  the  new  corps.  Nearly  all  accepted  the  offer, 
and  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  volunteers  from  other  regiments.  The 
number  of  Indian  officers  thus  provided  for  was  403. 

All  officers  holding  permanent  Staff  appointments,  whether  purely  military,  as 
in  regiments  of  the  native  army,  or  civil,  as  in  employment  on  political  duty, 
public  works,  &c.,  and  also  those  who  had  held  such  appointments  within  thr 
preceding  three  years,  were  offered  the  option  of  joining  the  Staff  Corps,  with  iUi 
rates  of  pay  and  promotion ;  but,  in  the  event  of  their  declining,  they  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  Staff  appointments  which  they  were  then  holding;  1,318 
officers  availed  themselves  of  the  offer,  and  entered  the  Staff  Corps,  in  most  cases 
gaining  considerably  in  promotion  and  pay. 

Special  inducements  were  at  various  times  offered  to  the  older  officers  to  retire. 
To  every  one  who  was  entitled  to  his  full-pay  pension  an  additional  annuity  of 
50/.  was  offered,  and  subsequently  all  lieutenant  colonels  and  majors,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  captains  of  25  years'  standing,  were  permitted  to  retire  on  the 
pensions  of  their  rank,  with  extra  pensions  varying  from  560/.  to  200/.,  calcu- 
lated  on  the  value  of  their  expectancy  of  coloners  allowance.  About  300  accepted 
these  oflers,  and  the  annual  charge  incurred  by  the  Government  was  64,560/. 
beyond  their  ordinary  pensions,  which  amounted  to  100,807  /. 

In  consequence  of  these  retirements,  promotions  were  made  of  449  officers,  via., 
49  lieutenant  colonels,  87  majors,  123  captains,  and  190  lieutenants;  and  the 
position  of  every  officer  was  more  less  improved. 

To  those  officers  who  voluntarily  accepted  the  offers  made  to  them  as  tending 
to  their  advantage,  must  be  added,  in  considering  the  number  who  have  in  no 
way  suffered  from  the  measures  of  the  Government,  the  679  young  officers  nomi- 
nated since  December  1 858,  to  whom  notice  was  given  that  their  appointments  were 
made  subject  to  any  alterations  which  might  be  determined  upon,  as  well  as  the 
older  officers  who  were  already  in  receipt  of  colonels'  allowances,  and  who  are 
therefore  unaffected  by  the  change. 

It  is,  then,  amongst  the  remaining  officers  that  the  only  cases  can  exist  in 

which  there  is  any  foundation  for  a  coinplaint  that  the  guarantee  has  been 

violated.     All  of  these  have  derived  considerable  promotion  by  the  retirements 
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which  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  extra  annuities  granted  to  thc- 
older  officers,  and  they  have  been  assured  of  rising  by  seniority  to  the  highest 
ranks,  with  the  pay  of  those  ranks,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  separate  Indian 
army  had  still  existed  ;  and  this,  although  the  Native  army  has  been  reduced  by 
180,000  men,  and  the  organisation  of  the  force  which  remains  has  been  entirely 
remodelled  on  a  system  which  allots  only  seven  officers  to  each  regiment  instead 
of  26. 

The  following  questions,  then,  suggest  themselves  for  consideration.  What 
are  the  causes  which  operated  to  the  injury  of  any  of  these  officers  ?  Were  they- 
attributable  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  armies  to  which  the  guarantee  appliedt 
or  to  the  reduction  consequent  on  the  muCin}-,  which  must  have  been  effected  by 
the  East  India  Company  ?  And  were  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  army  ?  It  is  not,  however, 
the  object  of  this  report  to  do  more  than  recapitulate  what  actually  was  done. 

That  hardship  had  been  felt  in  many  cases  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  from  the 
number  of  memorials  which  were  received  from  officers  complaining  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  guarantee  given  by  Parliament,  and,  accordingly,  a  Royal  Com* 
mission  was  appointed  on  the  2d  of  May  1863,  to  report  whether  any  departure 
from  those  assurances  had  taken  place. 

The  Commission  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Cranworth,  the  other  members 
being  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  Lord  Hotham  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
1860),  Mr.  Henley  (who  was  the  mover  of  the  *^  Guarantee''  Clause  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament),  Sir  Charles  Yorke,  Major  General  Clarke,  and  Sir  Peter 
Melvill. 

Their  report,  which  was  dated  on  the  9th  of  November  1863,  after  stating 
their  opinion,  already  quoted,  on  the  construction  which  they  conceived  that  the 
Parh'amentary  guarantee  must  be  held  to  bear,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  several 
points  complained  of  in  the  memorial. 

The  principal  ground  of  complaint  was  the  formation  of  the  Staff  Corps,  it  being 
held  by  the  memorialists  that,  as  it  constitutes  substantially  a  new  regiment,  the 
retention  of  the  names  of  the  officers  removed  to  it  on  the  cadres  of  their  old 
regiments  was  an  infringement  of  the  well-acknowledged  rule  of  the  service 
under  which  the  removal  of  an  officer  from  a  regiment  invariably  occasioned  a 
vacancy,  and  so  gave  a  step  to  those  below  him.  On  this  point,  the  Commis* 
'sioners  gave  their  opinion  as  follows  : — **  We  cannot  think  that  it  could  have  been 
"  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  bind  the  Crown  to  adhere  strictly  to  these  ordi- 
**  nary  rules,  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  arising  from  changes  introduced 
"  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  when  a  strict  adherence  to  those  rules  would  give 
^*  to  officers  remaining  in  their  regiments  an  unequal,  and  in  most  cases  an  extrava- 
"  gant^  advantage  in  regimental  promotion.  By  the  present  arrangements  wiib 
"  respect  to  officers  transferred  to  the  Staff  Corps,  every  officer  remaining  on  the 
^  old  cadre  of  his  regiment  will  have  promotion,  on  the  happening  of  any  casualty 
"  which,  if  no  Staff  Corps  had  been  oreoted,  would  have  given  occasion  to  pro- 
"  motion.  We  cannot  think  that  Parliament  meant  to  assure  more  than  this. 
**  The  officers  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any  changes  which  would  have 
^*  the  effect  of  retarding  their  promotion  ;  they  can  have  no  right  to  complain 
^'  that  such  changes  do  not  advance  it.  We  cannot  therefore  think  that,  so 
^*  far  as  promotion  is  concerned,  the  retention  upon  the  cadres  of  their  old  regi- 
**  ments  of  the  names  of  officers  transferred  to  the  Staff  Corps  is  practically  a  de- 
**  pnrture  from  the  assurance  given  by  Parliament  that  Indian  officers  should,  on 
"  the  transfer  of  the  local  army  to  the  Crown,  retain  all  their  previous  advan^ 
*'  tagcH.'* 

A  further  objection  to  the  establishment  of  the  Staff  Corps  was,  that  the  rules^ 
gave  superior  rank  to  officers  appointed  to  that  corps,  and  so  caused  extensive 
supersession  of  the  officers  remaining  w  ith  their  regiments.  On  this  point  the 
Commissioners  thought  that  there  were  solid  grounds  for  complaint,  and  that 
the  Parliamentary  assurance  had  not  been  adhered  to. 

The  next  point  complained  of  was  the  retention  on  the  cadres  of  their  former 
corps  of  the  names  of  those  officers  who  joined  the  new  Line  regiments.  This 
measure  the  Commissioners  viewed  in  two  ways : — 1.  As  regards  those  who  were 
taken  from  the  old  local  European  corps,  which  were  converted  into  the  Line 
regiments ;  and  in  this  case  they  held  that  to  carry  out  the  usual  rule  of  giving 
steps  in  all  vacancies  thus  occasioned  to  the  officers  remaining  on  the  cadre 
would  have  caused  such  extravagant  promotion  as  to  produce  a  result  forbiddeiv 
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by  reason,  and  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Parliament.  2.  As  regards  those 
who  were  brought  in  from  other  corps,  not  the  representative  regiments,  in  wdich 
case  they  held  that  promotion  ought  to  be  given  on  the  transfer  of  the  officer  to 
the  Line  regiment. 

The  retardation  of  the  promotion  of  regimental  officers,  in  consequence  of 
those  transferred  to  the  Staff  Corps  or  the  new  Line  regiments  being  not  exposed 
to  casualties  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  had  remained  with  the  old  regiment, 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  of  an  unappreciable  character,  and 
not  affected  by  the  guarantee  of  Parliament- 

As  regards  the  gradual  reduction  of  colonels'  allowances  in  the  Artillery,  the 
Commissioners  held  that  the  principle  on  which  the  change  had  been  made  was 
just ;  that  immediate  pecuniary  benefits  were  secured  to  all  whose  interests  were 
affected,  likely,  in  the  case  of  the  junior  officers,  to  exceed  the  loss  occasioned 
by  retardation ;  and  that  what  had  been  done  was  not  a  breach  of  the  guarantee. 

The  very  extensive  reductions  of  the  Native  regiments  rendered  it  impossible 
to  adopt  a  similar  rule  for  the  gradual  reduction  ot  colonels'  allowances  in  the 
Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
after  holding  that  rank  for  12  years,  should  become  a  full  colonel,  and  draw  the 
colonel's  allowance.  The  Commissioners  held  that  the  question,  whether 
12  years  was  a  fair  average,  must  be  tested  by  time,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
qualifying  period  made  if  necessary. 

The  next  point  complained  of  was,  that,  in  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
retirement  of  the  older  officers  on  S[)ecial  annuities,  while  promotion  had  been 
given  in  the  room  of  each  captain  or  major  who  accepted  the  pension,  the  places 
of  only  half  the  number  of  retiring  lieutenant  colonels  had  been  filled  up.  The 
operation  of  this  arrangement  had,  the  Commissioners  stated,  been  very  unequal, 
and  they  were  unable  to  calculate  the  loss  or  advantage  which  had  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  the  different  regiments;  but  they  considered  that  the  guarantee  had  been 
departed  from,  where  loss  could  be  ascertained  to  have  taken  place. 

Another  complaint  raised  in  the  memorials  was,  that,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  officers  interested  in  subscribing  a  bonus  for  the  older  officers  to 
retire,  the  latter  are  unable  to  recover,  in  their  turn,  the  money  which  they 
have  previously  contributed  for  a  similar  puipose.  In  this  case,  the  Commis- 
sioners held  that  the  guarantee  only  extended  to  privileges  and  advantages 
existing  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Army ;  that  the  Company  was* 
not  a  party  to  the  system  of  giving  a  bonus  on  retirement,  except  as  having  given 
an  assurance  that  they  would  not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  unless  under  financial 
pressure,  and  with  due  notice  ;  that  all  which  could  be  asked  of  the  Crown  was 
to  assume  the  same  passive  state ;  and  that,  the  system  being  illegal.  Parliament 
could  not  have  meant  to  guarantee  its  continuance. 

A  few  memorialists  complained  of  an  order  whereby  colonels  residing  in  India, 
but  not  required  to  do  so,  are  no  longer  entitled  to  Indian  allowances:  but  the 
Commissioners  stated  that  this  regulation  was  one  which  the  Compauy  would 
have  revoked,  if  it  seemed  expedi^at,  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended 
to  compel  the  Crown  to  give  extra  pay  to  officers  for  remaining  in  India,  when 
their  services  were  not  wanted. 

.  For  a  similar  reason,  they  held  that  there  was  no  valid  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint of  certain  lieutenant  colonels  of  Artillery,  because  the  antedating  of  their 
commissions,  which  had  taken  place  in  1853,  to  the  supersession  of  some  officers 
in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  had  been  cancelled  in  the  following  year.  The  cor- 
rection was  one  which  the  Court  of  Directors  might,  and  probably  would,  have 
made. 

The  rule  by  which  colonels  of  the  British  and  Indian  Annies,  who  attained 
that  rank  after  the  17th  of  February  1861,  were  to  be  placed  on  one  general  list 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  general,  but  were  not  to  be  promoted  until 
all  the  colonels  of  both  armies  of  an  earlier  date  had  become  general  officers, 
was  complained  of,  both  by  the  officers  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  with  respect 
to  whom  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
their  prospects,  although  the  change  would  ultimately  be  very  slightly  beneficial 
to  the  Ordnance  Corps  as  a  whole;  and  also  by  those  of  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry,  in  whose  case  the  Commissioners  thought  an  injury  would  be  inflicted 
of  by  no  meaiis  an  imaginary  character,  causing  great  delay  in  their  promotion, 
with  no  countervailing  advantage.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Parliamentary  assurance  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
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The  complaint  that  a  due  number  of  general  efficers  h^d  not  beat  aUotted^to- 
the  Otdnance  Corps,  t^  CbtYimissioners  held  to  be  miftmaded  ;  and  m  a^few  erthfir 
ixmor  points  they  pronounced  an  opii^ion  that  their  w»  no  gvouad  for  eoak 
plaining  of  a  violation  of  the  Parliamentary  guarantee- 
On  receiving  this  report,  Her  Majesty's^  Oovemmenfl  adapted  measures  for 
redressing  the  grievances  on  the  three  points  in  which  the  Commianbners  evo* 
sidered  that  the  guarantee  had  been  violated,  namely,  the  snpersessioa  of  officers 
remaining  with  their  regiments  by  those  who  joined  the  Staff  CoqDs,  the  retention 
on  the  cadres  of  Native  Corps  of  the  names  of  o69cers  who  joined  the  new  Lise 
regiments,  and  the  arrangements  ftnr  the  foture  promo<7<nt  of  officen  of  the 
IncKan  Army  to  the  rank  of  general  officer. 

To  meet  the  first  objection,  they  granted  the  brevet  nnk  to  all  officars  of  tim 
Indian  Army,  of  captain  after  12  years'  service,  major  after  20,  lieutenant  coloaeL 
after  26,  and  colonel  after  31  years,  by  which  m^ans  the  fvperflesffloa  of  a  regi- 
mental officer  hy  one  in  the  Staff  Corps  is  avoided,  except  in  eertain  spedal  eases, 
where  an  officer  had  been  pieviously  superseded  hy  one  junior  to  him. 

Secondly,  they  directed  that  the  names  of  all  officers  who  have  joincrl  the  new 
Dne  regiments  from  the  Native  Cavalry  and  Infontry,  and  also  from  those  of  tbe 
old  European  regiments  which  had  not  been  converted  into  Line  corps,  should  be 
removed  from  their  cadres,  and  promotion  given  in  their  plaee. 

And  thirdly,  as  the  Royal  Warrant  regulating  the  future  amalgamation  of  the 
field  officers  ctf  the  British  and  Tndian  Annies  had  not  come  into  operation,  they 
so  for  modified  iti  pTt>vision8  »s  to  retain  tbe  whole  of  tbe  cMcen  of  the  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  of  tlte  Indian  Army  on  the  general  list  of  that  servier  as  before,  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general  officer. 

It  being  found  that  the  rule  by  which  promotion  had  been  given  ni  the  room 
of  only  halt  of  due  lieutenant  colonels  who  accepted  tbe  specml  aomiitiea,  had 
worked  unevenly  at  the  several  Presidencies,  tke  promotion  of  ei^t  majors  of  tbe 
Madras  and  Bombay  Annies  was  directed,  in  order  to  render  the  reducrtion  theieia 
uaifemi  with  that  carried  out  in  Bengal. 

The  Coaimissioners  having  been  unable  to  determine  the  effect  produced  by^ 
the  Royal  Warrant  upon  the  future  prospects  of  the  Ordnance  Corps,  Her 
Majesty's  Gk)veniment  resolved  to  give  to  each  brandi  a  separate  establishment 
of  general  officers,  calculated  in  the  same  proportion  at  that  of  the  old  Royal 
Artillery  and  Engineers. 

In  order  to  bringthefield  officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  on  to  the  general  list  of  the 
British  Army,  a  Royal  Warrant  was  issued,  directing  the  removal  to  that  list  o£ 
adl  colonels  of  the  Staff  Corps  whose  eommissions  as  lieutenant  oolonel  might  be 
dated  subsequent  to  the  17th  of  Fsbroaory  1861,  leaving  those  ef  earliv  date  to 
rise  to  the  rank  of  general  officer  on  the  bidian  list. 

The  Commissioners  had  reported  that  no  infringement  of  the  goarantee  was 
involved  in  the  retention,  on  the  cadres  of  regiment^  of  the  names  of  officers  who 
joined  the  Staff  Corps,  and,  irrespective  of  the  very  great  expense  which  wookl 
have  been  caused  by  removing  their  names^  and  promoting  in  their  places,  a 
serious  objection  presented  itself  in  the  very  unequal  promotion  that  would  have- 
been  given  in  different  regiments.  This,  however,  did  not  apply  to  the  remofaL 
of  the  names  of  officers  above  the  rank  of  major  from  the  general  regimental  Iist» 
and  Her  Majesty's  Oovatunent  therefore  directed  that  tl^  names  df  all  officers 
of  the  Stafi*  Corps  and  new  Line  regiments  should,  on  coming  into  the  position  of 
regiu)ental  lieutenant  colonel  on  that  lis^  be  struck  out,  and  promotion  nmde  in 
their  places. 

These  resolutions  were  comnjunicated  to  tjie  Government  of  India,  in  a: 
Despatch  dated  the  17th  of  June  1864. 

These  measures,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  the  officers  of  tbe  Indian  Army,  and 
an  Address  to  the  Crown  was  carried  in  tiie  House  of  Commons  (m  the  2d  of  May^ 
1865,  praying  Her  Majesty  *'  to  redress  all  such  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
**  othcers  of  the  late  Indian  Armies,  as  were  admitted  by  the  Commission  on  the 
^  memorials  of  Indian  officers  to  have  anssa  by  a  departure  from  the  assuranccy 
^  given  bj^  Parliament/* 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  Joue,  another  Royal  CiRDmission  was  issued  to 
seven  general  officers  of  the  British  and  Indian  Armies ;  <me  of  them.  Sir  John 
Aitchison,  acting  as  president,  and  they  were  cfirected  to  inquire  whether  the 
measures  which  tbe  Government  of  India  had,  in  the  Despatch  of  June  1864^ 
been  instructed   to  adopts  were  ^  effectual  and  safiteient   for  the  purpose  of 
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^<  rexDOviog  Boch  causes  ofcomfJiamt"  as  had  been  reported  by  the  first  Commissioa 
^^  to  have  arisen  by  a  departure  from  the  assurances  given  by  Parliament,  or  ibr 
^^the  purpose  of  giving  acouiiterbalancing  benefit  in  any  cases  wiieieany  rules  as 
*^  to  pay,  pension,  allowances,  and  privileges,  and  the  like  advantage  as  negards 
"  promotion  aud  otherwise^  which  existed  when  the  Acts  alvov^  referred  to  were 
"passed,  have  not  been  retained,  and  in  wliat  respects,  and  to  what  extent,  if  at 
**all,  such  measures  fall  short  of  uhat  may  be  required  for  removingf  the  causes  of 
^^such  complaints,  or  for  giving  such  counterbalancing  benefit  in  lieu  thereof." 
On  the  14th  of  September  1865,  the  Commissioners  made  a  report,  in  which 
they  arranged  the  points  submitted  for  their  consideration  under  five  heads. 

1.  The  retention  on  the  cadres  of  Native  regiments  of  the  names  of  officers 
transferred  to  the  new  Line  regiments. — These  names  having  been  removed,  and 
promotion  made  in  their  places,  the  Commissioners  reported  the  measure  adopted 
to  be  effectual  and  sufficient. 

2.  The  arrangements  for  promoting  colonels  of  the  Indian  Army,  of  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  17th  of  February  1861,  to  the  rank  of  general  otticer. — ^The 
measures  adopted  in  this  case  were  also  pronounced  to  be  effectual  and  sufficient, 
80  far  as  they  came  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

3.  The  filling  up  of  only  half  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  the 
iieutenant  colonels  on  special  annuities,  and  the  retention  of  the  names  of  those 
retired  lieutenant  colonels  on  the  regimental  gradation  lists,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  promotion  to  colonel  with  colonel's  allowance. — The  Comniissioners  reported 
that,  in  ^fiectiag  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  army,  whatever  number  of 
regiments  were  Ko  be  reduced,  a  corresponding  number  of  colonelcies  must  have 
followed,  and  that  the  offer  of  annuities,  and  promotion  in  half  the  vacancies,  was 
only  one  of  the  means  devised  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  immediate  pres* 
sure  of  this  reduction.  But  they  stated  that  eiqperience  had  shown  that  the 
number  of  promotions  made  had  fallen  short  of  the  number  due  to  complete  the 
revised  establishment,  by  five  lieutenant  colonelcies  in  Madras  and  one  in 
Bombay ;  and  they  were  of  opinion  that,  if  promotions  were  allowed  to  that 
extent,  in  continuation  of  those  already  made,  no  loss  would  have  been  sustained 
of  anything  that  could  be  claimed^  either  by  regiments  or  officers.  The  rule  of 
promoting  to  a  colonelcy,  after  12  years'  service,  as  substantive  lieutenant  colonel, 
had,  they  added,  completely  removed  any  complaints  which  could  have  arisen 
from  the  retention  of  the  names  of  retired  officers  on  the  lists  for  regulating 
promotion. 

4.  The  rule  fixing  12  years'  service  in  the  substantive  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  for  promotion  to  colonel  with  coloners  allowance. — On  this  point  the 
Commissioners  drffiered  fttnn  the  Royal  Commission  of  1863,  inasmuch  as  they 
considered  that  future  experience  would  not  aflforda  fair  test  whether  12  years 
was  the  proper  period  to  fix  ;  and^  after  making  various  calculations,  they  came 
io  Ike  coneluflkm  tthat,  as  regards  those  who  were  lieutenant  colonels  prior  to 
1B62,  and  who  were  to  succeed  to  colonel's  allewanoe  either  in  the  ordinary 
xmrnrse  of  casualtieiu  or  after  the  completion  of  12  years'  service  as  iifiuieaaid; 
TOkmel,  wiiichever  might  fii»t  occur^  the  time  named  was  about  twc  y^ws  in 
excess  of  a  fair  period. 

ft)  the  case  of  those  who  became  lieutenant  colonels  on  or  after  the  lat  of 
January  1362^  with  regard  to  whom  the  12  years'  rule  had  been  made  absoljiUe, 
the  Commisaion^B  lield  that,  as  a  general  period,  it  might  not  be  in  excess.  B^ 
they  tboAJgbt  that  at  yvoiaid  bear  hardly  on  many  of  the  senior  officers  who  »';ere 
promoted  (a  the  Ist  of  January  1862,  in  place  of  those  wlio  retired  on  t^ 
special  annuities,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  service  to  provide 
a  means  of  relieving  the  Indian  Army  from  old  and  worn-out  officers.  They 
therefore  suggested  an  ^ixtension  of  the  retiring  regulations,  under  wJucb 
graduated  pensions. are  given,  irrespective  of  rank;  and  they  proposed  inoreased 
pensions  after  the  completion  of  85  and  38  years'  service. 

'5.  The  supersession  of  regimental  officers  by  officers  of  the  StalT Corps. — In 
dealing  with  tliis  .sifbject,  the  Conrimissioncrs  recorded  their  opinion  thtft  the 
operation  of  the  brevet  had  not  only  failed  fully  to  remedy  ike  special  grievvAoe 
complained  of^  but  had  created  a  new  and  continually  increasing  ^Asm  of 
grievances.  Complaints  had  been  jreceived  that  officers  had  J^ow  been  sujper- 
seded  by  some  in  {he  .Staff  Corps  who  had^Qt  aupecseded  them  before^  and  by 
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other  regimental  officers  formerly  their  juniors,  and  that  those  holding  brevet 
rank  for  field  service  had  been  superseded  by  others  promoted  under  the  general 
brevet  for  mere  length  of  service.  The  Commissioners  further  observed,  that  the 
virtual  establishment  of  a  general  gradation  list  for  the  whole  Indian  Army- 
annulled  every  advantage  previously  obtained  from  regimental  rise. 

They  therefore  reported  that,  upon  this  point,  the  measure  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  been  effectual  and  sufficient  to  ren.ove  the 
grievance  originally  complained  of.  They  stated  that  the  main  ground  of  the 
grievance  still  existed,  namely,  the  regimental  connection  between  the  local  Line 
and  the  Staff  Corps,  by  the  retention  of  the  names  of  Staff  Corps  officers  on  the 
cadres  of  iheir  old  rej/iments,  as  well  as  the  non-removal  of  the  names  of  those 
transferred  to  the  new  Line  regiment?,  whilst  the  grievance  itself  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  general  brevet,  'llie  removal  of  the  names, 
they  added,  might  not  prevent  supersession  ;  but,  belonging  as  the  officers 
would  then  do  to  entirely  distinct  cadres,  each  body  having  its  own  distinct  terms 
of  service,  such  individual  supersession  would  constitute  no  invasion  of  principle. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  part  of  the  Commissioners*  report  treats  of  two 
distinct  questions. 

The  first  is,  the  operation  of  the  general  brevet,  respecting  which  they  were 
requested  to  state  whether  it  was  an  effectual  and  sufficient  measure  to  remove 
the  supersession  of  regimental  officers  by  those  transferred  to  the  Staff  Cprps. 
To  the  principle  of  this  measure  they  make  no  objection,  but  they  consider  that 
its  eflfect  has  been  that  of  **  aggravating  instead  of  removing  the  original  cause  of 
complaint ;"  and  they  make  a  proposal,  the  adoption  of  which  they  admit  might 
not  prevent  supersession,  but  which  they,  nevertheless,  recommend,  as  it  would 
constitute  no  invasion  of  principle. 

The  second  is  the  retention  of  the  names  of  the  Staff  Corps  officers  on  the 
cadres  of  regiments  lo  regulate  promotion,  which  the  Commissioners  pronounce 
to  be  the  main  ground  of  the  grievance,  but  which  was  not  one  of  the  points 
specifically  submitted  for  their  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1863  had  stated  that  it  was  not  a  departure  from  the  assurance  given  by 
Parliament. 

XIIL — Marine  and  Transport. 

1.  Overland  The  question  of  adopting  the  overland  route  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  and 
Transport  op  from  India  has  for  some  time  been  under  consideration,  and  it  has  recently  been 
Troops.                 decided  to  carry  the  proposition  into  eflfect  from  September  1867.     Five  first-class 

vessels  are  now  under  construction,  adapted  to  the  special  service  for  which  they 
will  be  required. 

2.  Weekly  com-  Another  subject,  which  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  Her 
MUMCATioN  WITH  Majcsty^  Government,  is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
Bombay.  Qf  a  weekly  mail  between  India  and  England.     The  whole  question  of  com- 

munication  with  India  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Ciommons. 

3.  Port  of  Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cyclone,  90  vessels  grounded  in  the  port  of 
Calcutta.             Calcutta  during  the  year,  of  which  five  were  totally  lost.     The  state  of  the  river 

was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  practicability  of  improving  the  navigation  by 
artificial  means  was  demonstrated  in  the  Dredge  Channel,  where  the  use  of  a 
rake  for  a  few  times  opened  through  dry  sand  sdmost  a  straight  passage  with  no 
obstruction. 

An  excessive  amount  of  work  was  thrown  on  the  Harbour  Master's  Depart- 
ment by  the  cyclone,  nearly  every  ship  having  broken  adrift,  and  many  having 
carried  their  moorings  with  them.  Of  186  moorings  on  the  day  before  the 
storm,  only  22  were  saved. 

Acting  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
measures  to  be  adopted,  the  Government  of  India  sent  to  England  a  requi- 
sition for  100  screw-pile  moorings^  the  first  portion  of  which  was  sent  out 
overland. 

4.  PoHT  Canning.       The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  Mutlah  during  the  year  was  14. 

The  cyclone  was  much  less  felt  at  Port  Canning  than  in  the  Hooghly. 
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The  establishments  of  the  dockyard  were  re-organised  during  the  year,  in  «•  Kidderpore 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of   Inquiry  into  ^^^^^k^^rd. 
Indian  Accounts. 

The  British  Indian  Steam  Navigation  Company  commenced  running  monthly  o.  Communica- 

steamers  between  Madras  and  Rangoon,  calling  at  Masulipatam,  Cocanada,  and  "^^  between 
»T.  .  o  o  A  Madras  and 

Vizagapatam.  Burmah. 

X IV.— MiSCBLLANEOUS. 

The  extinction  of  the  ti*ading  privileges  of  the  East  India  Company  having  1.  Transfer  of 
to  a  great  extent  severed  the  bond  of  union  which  previously  existed  between  "^^  Straits^ 
India  and  the  Siraits  Settlements,  while  their  connection  with  China  grew  more    ^'^^^^*'^^'^^- 
and  more  intimate.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
strongly  expressed  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  for  some  time  had  under  their 
consideration  the  expediency  of  transferring  the  superintendence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  and 
a  Bill  for  carrying  this  measure  into  effect  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Conunons  in  the  present  Session. 

On  the  5th  of  October  1864,  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta  was  visited  by  a  2.  Cyclones. 
disastrous  hurricane^  which,  originating  near  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  travel- 
ling in  a  north-westerly  direction,  struck  the  coast  of  Bengal  at  the  Balasore 
Roads  and  Hidgellee.  Thence  it  passed  over  Calcutta,  Kishnaghur,  and  the  Bengal. 
Bograh  district,  and  finally  expended  its  strength  in  the  Garrow  Hills.  The 
destruction  caused  by  the  gale  was  two-fold,  that  resulting  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  that  ensuing  from  a  storm  wave,  which,  rising  to  a  height  of 
30  feet^  flooded  the  country  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
Hooghly. 

In  Calcutta  and  the  suburbs,  102  masonry  houses  and  40,698  tiled  and  straw 
huts  were  totally  destroyed,  besides  upwards  of  5,000  damaged  ;  but  the  loss  of 
life  was  happily  very  small,  only  two  Europeans  and  47  Natives  being  killed. 
The  destruction  of  the  finest  trees  in  and  around  Calcutta  inflicted  a  great 
injury  on  the  town,  and  the  quantity  of  decaying  bouglis  and  leaves  so 
deteriorated  the  water  in  many  of  the  tanks  as  materially  to  affect  the  public 
health. 

The  avenues  in  Fort  William  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  were  destroyed,  as 
were  half  the  trees  in  the  Governor  General's  park  at  Barrackpore,  the  avenue 
on  the  road  to  which  place  suffered  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Very  considerable 
loss  was  inflicted  both  on  the  Government  and  the  merchants  by  the  destruction 
of  upwards  of  300,000  maunds  of  salt.  The  damage  done  to  the  public  build- 
ings was  estimated  at  55,000  /.,  exclusive  of  those  which  were  so  irretrievably 
injured  as  to  be  beyond  repair. 

Considerable  loss  was  sustained  by  the  towns  of  Hooghly,  Kishnaghur,  and 
others  to  the  north  of  Calcutta  ;  but  the  devastation  was  infinitely  greater  in  the 
southern  districts,  which  were  swept  by  the  storm  wave.     In  Howrah,  2,000 

fersons  and  12,000  cattle  were  killed,  and  more  than  150,000  houses  destroyed, 
n  Midnapore  the  loss  of  human  life  was  20,000,  besides  40,000  head  of  cattle ; 
at  Goomghur  three-fourths  of  the  population  were  swept  away;  and  out  of  1,400 
houses  at  Tumlook,  only  27  remained  standing.  On  Saugor  Island  there  were 
but  1,488  survivors,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly  6,000,  while  7,000  cattle  were 
destroyed.  In  other  parts  of  the  24  Pergunnahs,  between  7,000  and  8,000 
persons,  and  four-fifths  of  the  cattle,  were  drowned ;  whole  villages  were  swept 
away,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who  escaped  were  very  severe,  as  for  many 
days  they  were  without  food. 

The  damage  caused  to  the  shipping  in  the  river  was  excessive ;  out  of  195 
ships  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Calcutta,  on  the  morning  of  the  storm,  145 
were  driven  on  shore,  and  10  sunk  in  the  stream ;  altogether,  60  were  totally  lost. 
A  large  emigrant  ship  went  down,  near  Diamond  Harbour,  with  319  persons ; 
and  the  steamer  **  Persia*'  foundered  off*  the  Sandheads,  with  the  loss  of  all  on 
board  except  two  of  the  crew. 

Immediate  steps  were  taken  by  the  local  officers  to  supply  food  and  water  to 
the  starving  population,  to  bury  the  dead,  and  to  clear  the  salt  water  out  of  the 
old  tanks ;  employment  was  found  for  the  people  in  digging  fresh  wells  and 
repairing  the  embaoikments.     A  meeting  was  summoned  by  a  private  gentleman^ 
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in  Calcutta  to  jaise  subscriplions  for  the  relief i^  theiphtbitaato ;  and  &&  more- 
meiit  thua  «et  (m  foot,  aided  aa  it  wbb  mofit  j^Uy  .by  the  ^paat^neoug  iibeiadity 
of  the  Parsee  community  at  Bombay^  very  quickly  produced  a  fond  of  ttpwaisds 
of  30,000  l.y  the  distribution  of  which  was  supecintended  by  an  officer  of  the 
Government  appointed  for  tlie  purpose. 

Masulipatam.  Within  less  than  a  month,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  i>c»&t  of 

Masulipatam  was  visited  by  another  very  heavy  gale,  on  which  occasion  the 
storm  wave,  driven  onward  by  the  cycdone^  rose  bttween  12  and  13  feet  above 
the  ordinary  high-water  mark,  and,  rushing  inland  for  an  average  distance  of 
nine,  and  in  one  case  17,  miles  &om  the  shore,  submerged  for  the  Haie  an  area 
of  780  square  miles.  The  sepoys'  lines  were  utterly  destroyed ;  7B  aen  nf  Ike 
regiment  and  police,  and  523  persons  belonging  to  their  Heunilias,  wece  idrowned, 
as  well  as  at  least  30,000  of  the  general  populatioo. 

Prompt  measures  were  taken  by  the  Govemn^nt  offioers  to  bury  Idate  dead,  to 
relieve  the  starving,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  w^tesr  by  opening  new  welis, 
aiKl  cutting  a  channel  from  the  Masulipatam  Canal ;  and,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  ^initary  Commission,  who  was  sent  from  Madras  )to  anper* 
intend  the  relief  operations,  a  new  system  of  dcakiA^  was  undertaken  bx  Ibe 
town. 

Large  subscriptions  were  raised,  both  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  which  were 

^principally  devoted  to  aiding  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild  their  houses.    The  great 

destruction  of  the  cattle  and  crops  rendered  necessary  xemissions  of  the  revenue 

assessment  to  the  amount  of  48,087/.,  besides  3, WO  i.  advanced  to  enable  the 

ryots  to  begin  cultivation  afresh. 

India  Office,  4  July  1866.  Henjy  WaterJieU. 
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EAST    INDIA    (MYSORE). 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  27  February  i866;-^r, 


**  COPIES  of  CoRRESPONDBNCB  between  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  and  the 
Government  of  India  relative  to  His  Highnesses  Claim  to  be  Restored  to 
ihe  Government  of  the  Territories  which  were  Ceded  to  him  under  the 
Partition  Treaty  of  Mysore  of  the  22d  day  of  June  1799  :  " 

^*  Of  any  Instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
to  the  Government  of  India  regarding  this  Claim ;  and  of  any  Minutes, 
Correspondence,  or  other  Papers  connected  therewith  :  *' 

"  Of  any  Correspondence  relating  to  the  request  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore 
to  be  allowed  to  adopt  an  Heir  to  his  Titular  Dignities  and  Territorial 
Possessions : '' 

"  And,  of  any  Protests  or  Dissents  of  Members  of  the  Council  of  fndia 
relative  to  the  Instructions  sent  to  India  on  either  of  the  above  points." 


India  Office,  \  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE, 

2  Maroh  1866.J  Secretary  in  the  Political  Department. 


(^iV  Henry  Eawlinson.) 


Ordered^  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
13  March  1866. 
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PAPERS    RELATING    TO    MYSORE- 


(Extract) 

(Foreign  Department. — Political. — No.  40.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood^  Bart,,  m.p.  and 
G.c.B^  Her  M^'esty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Fort  WilUam,  8  April  1862. 
We  have  the  honour  to  forward  copies  of  correspondence  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Mysore,  respecting  the  claim  advanced  by  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  ^5th  Feb.  i86i. 
have  the  management  of  the  country  of  Mysore  restored  to  him.  Jjf  ^-    ^^ 

2.  *  *  *  *    Our  decision  will  he  found  at  length  in  the 

Governor  General's  letter  to  the  Maharajah,  dated  11th  March  1862. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Elgin  ^  Kincardine 
H.  B.  E.  Frere. 
Cecil  Beadon. 
R.  Napier. 
S.  Laing. 


From  Sir  Mark  Cubbauj  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
oflndia.  Foreign  Department  (No  12);  dated  25  February  1861. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  submission  to  bis  Excellency  the  Bight  Honourable 
Lord  Viscount  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  a  khureeta  to 
his  Lorddiip's  address,  which  I  hare  been  requested  by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of 
Mysore  to  dispatch  by  express. 

This  communication  has  taken  me  entirely  h^  surprise.  There  are  some  parts  of  it  which, 
had  I  been  aware  of  the  Maharajah's  intention,  I  would  have  entreated  his  Highness 
to  omit. 


From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  Commissioner  for 
Mysore  (No.  40) ;  dated  23  February  1861. 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  khureeta  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Right 
Honourable  Viscount  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  and  to  request  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  dispatch  it  by  express  to  his  Lordship. 

A  copy  of  it,  id  English,  is  transmitted  for  your  information ;  the  Canarese  translation  of 
it  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 


From  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount  CanniHg, 
Viceroy  and  Uovemor  General  of  India;  dated  28  February  1861. 

My  Lord, 

I  HAvx  to  crave  your  indiilffent  attention  to,  and  serious  consideration  of,  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  I  snail,  as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  the  magnitude  of  th^ 
interests  involved,  now  proceed  to  tay  before  your  Lordship. 

In  the  year  17d9  the  all-powerful  English  nation  conauered  the  armies  of  Tippoo,  stormed 

the  fortress  of  Smngapatam,  and  slew  the  usurper,  ana  t)ien  that  great  statesmim,  Lord 

Wellesley,  founded  a  noble  and  disinterested  policy,  which  added  immensely  to  the  feme  of 
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2  PAPERS  RELATING  TO  MYSORE. 

the  British  Goverament,  and  did  more  to  establish  its  iaflaence  and  consolidate  its  power 
than  many  great  yictories. 

The  Governor  General  waived  all  right  of  conquest,  rescued  me,  then  an  infant,  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Mysore,  and  the  descendant  of  a  lon^  line  of  kings,  from 
captivity,  and  restored  me  to  the  musnud  of  my  ancestors.  By  an  article  in  the  treaty  be* 
tween  tne  Bntish  Govfvnmentavd  myself,  it*viras  provided  Uiat,  if  at  aiiy  tii»e  the  affairs  of 
my  country  fell  into  confusion,  the  B^^t^sh  Goyemraent  dfaould  have  the  power ^f  assuming 
the  management  of  the  country  until  order  was  restored;  and,  in  1831,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  then  Governor  General,  intimated  to  me  that  this  provision  of  the  treaty  was  to 
he  enforced,  and  it  was  enforced  without  henig  resisted  in  any  ^way  by  me. 

I  will  not  pause  to  argue  whether  the  step  taken  was  an  absolutely  necessary  one ;  the 
honourable  character  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  a  guarantee  that  he  considered  it  so. 
But  his  views  must  have  subsequently  been  greatly  modified,  for  he  proposed,  in  the 
year  1834,  two  and  a  half  years  after  (he  assumption  of  my  cuuntry,  that  threetfouiths  of  it 
should  be  restored  to  my  control,  on  the  condition  that  I  assented  to  the  temporary  alien- 
ation of  the  remaining  portion  as  a  gvaraatee  for  the  f9^mmni  o^  my  subsidy  to  the  British 
jGovernment.  I  had  previously  heen  gratified  by  nis  Lordship*s  assurance  that  the 
assumption  of  the  adnini.^ration  of  my  country  by  the'Gbyciuinevt  had  not  beea  caased  bf 
the  personal  omisflicaiB  of  the  Sovereign. 

In  th^  year  1836,  Lqrd  Auckland  received  a  Despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
which  their  opinion  was  declared,  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  adopting  the  views  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  they  considered  it  a  better  ooone  to  let  the  wit  management  of  the 
country  retuain  as  it  was,  untd  such  saiutary  rules  said  safeguard*  should  he  matured  as 
would  place  the  «ffairB  of  Mysore  on  a  sufe  and  secure  basK.  In  a  Des|^atch  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  republished  by  your  Lordship  in  your  last  Administration  Report  of 
Ifadia,  it  is  ordered,  with  re&reuoe  to  Mysore,  that  they  are  desireus  of  adhering,  as  far  as 
can  be  done,  to  the  native  usages,  and  not  to  inirodaee  a  system  which  cannot  be  woiked 
hereafter  by  native  agency,  when  the  country  shall  be  restored  to  the  Kajah.  After  a  per- 
sonal inspection.  Lord  Dalbousie,  on  his  return  to  Calcutta,  pronounced  his  decision,  that 
the  affairs  of  Mysore  were  all  that  could  he  desired.  My  Lord,  I  never  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  present  enviable  siate  of  Mysore  is  attributable  to  the  enlightened  services  of  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon,  whose  acknowledgments  pf  my  support  have  receired  your  Lordship's  recog- 
'  nition.  For  twenty«>six  years  he  has  carried  on  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  my 
country,  and  has  iiM^iFputably  shown  that,  whatever  requirements  there  may  be  in  other 
countries  for  introdiMJwg  changes.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  has  established  that  Mysore  needs  none 
of  them,  for  its  native  system  of  government  has  produced  results  that  bear  comparison  with 
any  that  can  be  exhibited  in  any  part  of  India,  whether  its  material  prosperity,  the  happiness 
of  its  people,  or  any  other  test  be  applied.  But,  My  Lord,  as  you  know,  Sir  Maik  Cubbon 
leaves  bis  ofiioe,  and  there  is  no  successor  who  can  occupy  his  place.  He  depaits  with  the 
fervent  prayers  ef  the  Sovereign  and  his  subjects  that  oxosBings  may  be  showered  on  him. 
The  universal  desire  of  my  people,  and  justice  to  my  own  character,  require  that  I  should 
M9IS9  solicit  the  restoration  of  my  Sovereign  rights,  of  which  I  was  deprived,  as  has  always 
heen  stated,  as  a  tenyorary  measure,  in  proof  of  which — should  proof  be  required  in  a 
matter  so  notorious — X  beg  to  refer  your  Lordship  to  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Despatch  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Court's  answer  to  Lord  Auckland,  also  the  Court's  Despatch,  aa 
extract  from  which  I  have  quoted  above.  What  I  ask,  m^  Lord,  is  not  much.  The  country 
is  acknowledged  to  be  mine.  All  I  seek,  then,  before  I  die,  is,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  the 
position  I  formerly  held,  that  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  my  name  may  he  removed,  and 
that  I  may  appear  once  more  before  my  own  subjects,  and  the  princes  and  the  people  of 
India,  as  the  Soyeieign  of  Mysore  in  iuct  as  well  as  in  word. 

I  ask  for  my  country,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  any  great  changes  in  the  nature  of 
its  administration^  for  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  has  !«bown  where  the  safe  road  to  further  improve- 
ment alone  lies ;  and  I  purpose,  by  the  selection  of  experienced  persons,  to  conduct  the 
government,  to  prove  that  this  State  will  continue  to  prosper  under  a  superintended  native 
administration,  and  be,  as  heretofore,  loyal  to  Her  Majesty  and  to  Her  successors,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may  to  myself  and  my  heirs. 

I  have  now  only  to  request  your  Lordship  to  submit  this  letter  to  Her  Majesty*B  OoTem- 
xnent,  and  to  solicit  your  support  of  my  claim,  and  this,  from  the  proofs  I  have  already  r^ 
ceived  of  your  Lordship's  generous  nature,  and  from  the  noble  sentiments  expressed  in  your 
Lordship's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  native 
princes,  I  feel  assured  I  shall  receive.  And  here  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  I  express  my 
individual  opinion,  as  one  of  the  Sovereigns  of  India^  on  your  Lordship's  just  and  wise 
treatment  of  the  native  princes  of  this  great  country,  in  strengthening  their  hands,  elevating 
their  position,  and  consolidating  their  possessions.  A  day  will  come,  my  Lord — possibly 
Bot  in  my  im%,if>x  J  am  now  ftu  oM  m^,  but  prabaUgr  at  no  reioote  period~when  these 
princes  and  cbi^>  bound  to  Your  Government  by  the  do«ble  tie  of  gratitude  and  sel  i-interest, 
will  present  a  bulwark  which  neither  the  wave  of  foreign  invasion  nor  the  tide  of  internal 
disanecripn  can  throw  down ;  and  then  tiie  wisdom  of  your  Lordship's  pelicy,  a  policy 
which  no  Governor  Qeneral  before  yonr  Lordship  had  die  eeomge  to  avow,  wtU  beeome 
tminUest  to  the  woi4d. 

In  condusioi;^  I  beg  you  to  remembef|  mf  Lord^  fliat  I  have  nevev  oonimkled  the  rataflgirti 
i»ff(pce  towards  l!he  Kitish  Govemment     I  have  ever  been  tree  and  leydL    The  avoved 


ehfect  for  which  the  Government  of  my  coimtry  wae  teiaporerily  anwnaed  he»  len|^  \ 
b^en  aceompMsbed^  and  there  is  no  jestififtbla  pretatC  for  itefinwer  vc^mtieB.    "^^V^ 
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tlitii^  mjf  fvsjei^  sirji  liOfd ;  render  mt<  juttfee,  fttMl  make*  tfie  ft^vr  venMniiJig^  days'  of  w 
Sovereign  who  has  drank  bo  deeply  of  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  as  I  have  doB»  happy,  and 
yD«wittaddaAotib«rje««l  to*  tfast  mMMrtali  enHra  wkkh  yowrliOiMbbipkavcnpimdbyyoar 
ffmwmB^  adfvocacy  mm  mtppori  ef  th«  rights- of  the  prtncfet  of  Indki. 


With  everji  BestiaaNit  or  reepeet  and  gMHode  tovtank  yow  Lmbhip,  and  with  tiie 
renewed  protestation  of  my  devoted  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 
your  Lordship's  most  faithful  fidendand  servant. 


From  Charles  B.  Saunders,  Esc).,  Officiating  Commiisicaier  for  the^  Gefvenmient  of  the 
Territories  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India,  Foreign  Department  (No.  95);  dated  Bangalore,  15  August  1861. 

Sir, 
With  reference  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  to  my  address  from  bi3  Hiffhness  ib» 
Rajah  of  MysQMs  I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  by  express,  for  submissbato  bis  Exjsellencj 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council,  the  accompanying  khureeta,  which  his 
Highness  the  Rajah  has  addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Viscount 
Canning. 


From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  to  C.  B.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner  for 
the  Grovernment  of  the  Territories  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  (No.  163) ; 
dated  Palace,  Mysore,  14  August  1861. 

Sir, 

I'  uAVB  the  pleaeure  to  enelose  a  khareeta  to  the  address  of  Me  Excdiency  the  Right 
Bonouffable  Viecocmt  Canoiti|^,  Yicercqr  and  Go?evner  General  of  India,  whicli  I  request 
you  will  be  &&  p*ood  ab-  tei  dispalcb  to  his  Lordship  by  eaprees, 

A  copy  of  the  letter  in  English  and  Canarese  ie  enclosed  lor  your  infi^rmation* 


From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Canningj  Viceroy  and  Governor  Generat  of  India ;  dated  Palace,  Mysore, 
14  August  1861. 

My  Lord, 

Nearly  six  months  have  now  elapsed  since  I  laid  before  your  Lordship  my  application 
ftr  the  restoration  of  my  kingdom,  and  more  than  four  since  I  req^uested  to  be  informed  o£ 
Ae  steps  irhich  had  been  taken  in  consec^^ence. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  only  reply  which  I  have  received  has  been,  a  verbal  message, 
conveyed  to  roe  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Saunders  in  a  hurried  interview  on  the  16tb  of  May. 

From  this  I  learnt  that  the  questioa  was  still  before  your  Lordship's  Council,,  and  that,  an 
answer  would  be  forwarded  at  an  early  date. 

Within  the  last  month  I  have  celebrated  the  67th  anniversary  of  my  birth,  and  have  thus 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  vital  impnrt:anr.p  of  time  to  one  so  far  advanced  on  the  voyage 
of  life. 

I  have  also  heard  that  your  Lordship  is  about  to  return  to  England,  and  although  I  feel 
^t  the  jastiee  of  my  claim  can  be  denied  by  no  one^  sttU  it  would  be  cause  of  disappmn^ 
iMmt  if  1  ceeetvedbadk  my  kinsdom  fit>B>  nnj  hands  but  these  of  the  noUemao  who  ie  pre- 
eminently distinguished  as  the  iriend  of  the  princes  of  India. 

Mr.  blunders  will  be  requested  to  forward  this  by  modt  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance. 

Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  the  impatience  of  an  old  man  ia  aeking  for  a  speedy 
anawer^ 

"With  sentimentaof.g^eat  respect  and  esleem>  I  beg  leave,  ta  subscribe  myself,  your  Lord* 
ahif's.  moat  faithful  friend  sAd  fltervaat* 


Wtmi  C.  B.  /ftnisttferr,  Eso.,  Officmtihg  Commtssibnerfor  the  Go^emmeneof  the  Territortee 
of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore^  to  the  Secretary  to  t£e  Government  of  India, 
Foreign  I>epaTlment,  with  the  €hrvemor  General,  Allahabad  (So.  150);  dated  Bang^ore^ 
M  October  1691. 

Sir 

Ik  compBance  wiib  the  request  contaihed  in  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  to  pij 
address  from  his  Hi|;hne8s  the  Maharajfdi  of  MysorCi,,  I  nav«  the  honour  to  forward,^  by 
express^  fbr*  snbmissfoii  tb  Ms  B^eellency  the  Ticeraj  and  Governor  GeneraT  of  India  m 

no*  A  2  CbundC 
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Council,  the  ac<Sompanying  khureeta,  which  his  Hi^mesii  the  Maharajah  has  addressed  to 
his  Excellency. 

I  have  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  forward  the  kbureeta  without  dekty,  ahhoc^h  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  his  Highness  should  have  considered  it  necessary  so  frequently  to 
importuoe  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject  of  his  original  application. 


From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  to  C.  B.  Saunders^  Esq.,  Officiating  Commissioner  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territories  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  ofMysore  (No.  213); 
dated  Palace  Mysore,  21  October  1861. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  enclose  a  khureeta  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Right 
Honourable  Viscount  Canning,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  which  I  request 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  dispatch  to  his  Lordship  by  express. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  in  English  and  Canarese  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 


From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscoant  Canmngj  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India;  dated  Palace  Mysore, 
21  October  1861. 

My  Lord, 

1  HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  a  khureeta  which  I  addressed  to  your  Lordship 
on  the  14th  August  last. 

I  do  so  because  I  greatly  fear  that  the  original  has  miscarried,  and  because  my  anxiety 
for  an  answer,  as  your  Lordship  may  well  imagine,  has  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
the  continued  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  replying  to  my  first  communication. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself. 


From  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  c.  b..  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Foreign  Department,  to  the  Officiating  Commissioner  of  Mysore  (No.  248);  dated 
15  March  1862. 

Sir, 

From  CommiMioner,  Mysore,  No.  12,       WiTH  reference  to  the  letters  noted  on  the  margin,  forwarding  khureetas 

^**^  ^^r^^ti"^  mmUsioncr  M  sore  ^^^^  *^*®  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  the  address  of  the  Governor  General,  I  am 

Nl'SSI^Sri^  A^s^l?^^^^^    ^''°'^^'  directed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  forward  to  you,  for  delivery 

From Offiditing  Commissioner,  Mysore,  to  the  Maharajah,  the  accompanying  reply  from  his  Exeellency. 
No.  150,  dated  22d  October  1861. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  enclosed  for  your  information. 


From  the  Riuht  Honourable  Charles  John  Earl  Canning y  g.cb..  Governor  General  of 
Indi^,  to  His  Highness  Maharajah  Raj  Wudayer  Bahadoor,  Rajah  of  Mysore;  dated 
11  March  1862. 

My  honoured  and  valued  Friend, 

I  HAVE  received  your  Highness's  khureetas  of  the  14th  August  and  the  21st  October, 
urging,  with  reference  to  your  own  advanced  age  and  my  approaching  return  to 
England,  that  a  speedy  answer  should  be  given  to  your  Highness  s  khureeta  of  the  23d 
February  1861. 

It  is  your  Highness*s  reouest  that  the  last-mentioned  khureeta  may  be  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  thai  it  may  be  accompanied  by  my  support  to  the  claim  ^therein 
advanced;  the  claim  being  that  the  management  of  the  country  of  Mysore  should  be  uomt 
restored  to  your  Highness. 

This  demand,  based  upon  arguments,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  is  one  which  it 
IS  as  little  my  inclination  as  my  duty  to  treat  lightly,  or  to  set  aside  without  the  most 
patient  and  impartial  consideration;  and  I  regret  the  disappointment  which  may  be 
caused  to  your  Highness  when  I  now  inform  you  of  my  inability  to  support  your  dainn, 
or  to  admit  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  which  I  r^ard  as  mistaken  and 
untenable. 

My  regret  is  the  greater,  because  it  was  my  pleasing  duty,  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of 
June  1^60,  to  express  to  your  Highness  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  steadfast  loyalty, 

prominently 
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prominently  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  M.  Cubbon  in  his  letter  of  the  2d  June  186a, 
and  subsequently  to  make  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  spirit  by  which  your 
Highness  had  been  animated,  and  of  which  yon  had  given  substantial  proofs  daring^  the 
troubles  of  1867. 

Your  Highness,  in  your  khureeta  of  the  28d  of  February  1861,  after  a  candid  avowal 
that  the  present  enviable  state  of  Mysore  is  attributable  to  the  enlightened  services  of 
Sir  M.  Cubbon,  has  referred  to  a  supposed  recognition  by  me,  not  only  of  the  loyalty 
displayed  by  your  Highness  at  the  time  of  which  Sir  N!.  Cubbon  wrote,  but  also  of  support 
siven  by  your  Highness  to  that  officer  during  his  lone  and  able  administration.  Had  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon  ever  acknowledged  such  support,  your  Hiizlmess  must  feel  sure  that  nothing 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  have  had  it  in  my  power,  on  such  good 
grounds,  to  attribute  to  your  Highness  a  share  in  the  credit  due  for  the  successful 
administration  of  Mysore.  Under  such  circumstances  there  would,  most  certainly,  have 
been  no  hesitation  on  my  part  in  freely  according  to  your  Highness  the  merit  which  you 
appear  to  claim  in  your  khureeta  of  the  2dd  February  1861  ;  but  1  cannot  conceal  fromf 
your  Highness  that  throughout  the  correspondence  between  Sir  M.  Cubbon  and  this 
Government,  extending  as  it  does  over  so  many  years,  1  have  failed  to  find  any  such 
acknowledgment.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  has  left  on  record  opinions  of  an  entirely  contrary 
character. 

He  has  stated  that  any  improvements  which  had  tefken  place  had  been  effected  in  spite 
of  the  counteraction  he  had  met  with  on  the  part  of  your  Highness  and  your  partisans, 
and  that  the  conduct  of  your  Highness  during  your  suspension  from  power  would  afford  no 
security  that  the  crisis  which  induced  your  suspension  would  not  recur  in  the  event  of 
your  restoration.  Your  Hishness  observes  that  the  Marquis  Wellesley  rescued  you,  when 
an  infant,  from  captivity.  This  is  true ;  but  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  he  released  you 
from  an  hereditary  prison,  and  plaoed  you  on  the  musnud  of  Mysore,  far  from  waiving  any 
right  of  conquest,  asserted  and  maintained  that  right  in  all  its  integrity,  and  in  a  threefold 
manner. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  the 
territory  thus  conquered  was  made  the  subject  of  a  )>artttion  treaty,  in  which  your  Highness 
was  not  otherwise  a  party  concerned  than  as  the  notified  future  recipient  of  the  libemlity 
of  the  British  Government.  The  contracting  parties  were  the  Governor  General  and  the 
Nizam.  The  details  of  the  partition  of  the  territory  were  prescribed  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
the  conquest  having  been  effected  by  British  arms.  This  was  Lord  Wellesley's  first  and 
chief  assertion  of  the  right  of  conquest,  and  in  it  your  Highness  had  no  share  whatever  as 
a  principal. 

In  the  next  place,  ancillary  to  the  partition  treaty  of  Mysore,  was  the  grant,  on  certain 
conditions,  of  that  portion  of  the  territories  cpnqucred  from  Tippoo  Sultan,  which  the 
Governor  Genmtil  thought  proper  to  assign  to  your  Highness. 

This  instrument  was  styled  the  Subsidiary  I'reaty,  its  subordinate  relation  to  the  Partition' 
Treaty  being  thereby  indicated.  The  cession  of  territory,  in  favour  of  your  Highness, 
which  comprised  districts  annexed  by  Hyder  Ali,  over  which  your  ancestors  had  never  ruled, 
was  based  distinctly  upon  the  British  Government's  right  of  conquest.  In  one  of  the 
communications  from  your  Highness,  mention  is  indeed  made  of  '' that  hereditary  patrimony 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  sires,  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil.''  But  when  the  grant  was  made 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  in  favour  of  your  Highness,  you  did  not  inherit  any  patrimony  in  the 
soil,  and  you  could  not  claim  a  single  village. 

For  the  independence  of  your  Highness  s  ancestors  after  the  destruction  of  the  Lingdon^ 
of  Bijeynug^ur,  10  which  they  had  long  been  vassal  chiefs,  was  shortlived,  and  they  had 
entirely  lost  by  the  sword  what  they  had  gained  by  the  sword.  Therefore,  your  Highnesses 
title  to  authority  in  Mysore  rests  solely  upon  the  cession  made  to  you  by  the  British 
Government;  and  both  in  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  and  in  the De^patche^  explanatory  of  the 

Erinciples  on  which  it  had  been  framed.  Lord  Wellesley  was  careful  to  assert  that  the  only 
asis  of  your  dominion  was  the  British  rights  of  conquest  and  the  power  of  his  Government 
to  make  the  cession  on  conditions.  This  was  Lord  Wellesley's  second  assertion  and  main* 
tenance  of  the  right  of  conquest. 

Lfistly,  the  4th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  show  that,  far  from  waiving- 
tbe  rights  derived  from  conquest.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  a  very  signal  manner,  kept  those  rights 
alive  in  the  conditions  which  he  attached  to  the  cession.  By  the  5th  Article  a  wide 
discretionary  power  is  retained  to  the  Governor  General  to  assume,  whether  your  Highness 
consent  or  not,  the  management  of  the  territories,«and  to  provide  for  the  effectual  pro^ 
teciion  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Nor  was  the  latitude  of  the  discretion 
unintentional.  In  a  Despatch  which  accompanied  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Seringapatam^ 
Lord  Wellesley  informed  the  Commissioners  that  the  provisions  of  Article  6  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  precluding  the  embarrassments  which  had  arisen  in  Oudh, 
the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore;  and  tliat,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a  n)ore  candid  and  liberal,  as  well- 
as  a  more  wise  policy,  to  apprise  your  Highness,  firom  the  first  hour  of  your  accession,  of 
the  nature  of  your  dependence,  than  to  leave  any  channel  open  for  future  ambiguity  and 
discussion.  His  Lordship  proceeded  to  state  that  this  was  a  point  which  he  held  to  be  so 
easeutial  to  the  very  existence  of  the  new  arrangement,  that,  if  it  should  appear  objection- 
able (on  grounds  of  which  he  was  not  then  aware\  he  saw  no  alternative  but  that  of 
dividing  uie  whole  territory  between  the  allies:  in  other  words,  of  totally  excluding  your 
Highness  from  the  purposed  liberality  of  the  British  Government,  if  there  were  any  demur, 
on  the  part  of  those  acting  for  youir  Highness,  to  accept  the  grant  on  the  conditions  attached 
'1121.  A3  -to 
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to  ih  Norwafr  he  fess  piwcise  wbetk  teporliiig  hia  ftrraftsretttMits  to  tile  Gourt.  oC  l>ir6Htt» 
«id  taihe  Mtnistass  of  die  Oroim.  Tbrmg^oat  thaae  Demtcliei  tkarr  i»  n>i  iratTiafl;  of; 
the  rights  of  oonqiutst  aad  of  thfr  attppene  su^fenrigfitjr  whisk  it  eoAfinrrtd  nqraa  the  Brtiialk 
Government;  on  the  contrary  there  is  repeated  assertion,  in  the  strongeel  and  cleanest 
lineiiage^  thai  ia  the  arrdngements  Bftade  it  waa  had  in  ^tm  that  the  lilb  of  year  Highftess 
to  we  territory  eatt^ti^bed  to  you  should  iiaYa  no  otha?  hasie  diaa  tlia  vigbfe  and  power  of  tbt 
Srtttah  GoFemaient  to  assign  it ;  and  that  tlie  graat  of  dotniman  owv  that  territory  waa  tor 
be  in  entive  auboffdlnatien  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  GkHrernment^  and  woe  coia* 
ditiooal^  on  the  counlrry  bein^  governed  ia  accord»ace  with  the  wiehea  ef  the  Brntiab 
GoireffnmeBjty  &r  the  good  of  thepeopley  and  ia  a  manner  thai  shookL  leaFc  m»  ceason  tor 
apprehend  faikice  in  bearing  sach  share  of  the  Invrthen'of  niilitttry  expenditttra  'u\  peace  ar 
ik  war  aa  the  Governor  Geaecal  defined  fof-tiha  one,  and  left  open  to.  diaamiiba  foe  tUa  (iltheiy 
itaie  af  afiotrs. 

There  ia,  then^  no  doabt  whatever  as  to  tba  itttentioiia  of  the  Maiqnia  WeUedley  whas. 
SMbking  the  granl  ia  favour  of  your  Highaeas.  He  has  recorded  them  ia  the  different  atagua 
ef  the  arntngenaent ;  first,  prior  to*  its  eoaipletioa ;  next^  in  the  teroifl  and  coaditiei^  theafr*. 
selves  of  the  Treaty ;  and  laatly^  when  anaoancing  to  the  Bniisii  Qoveroment  iJiat  the 
apon^aiiaous  act  by  which  eonditionai  dooiinionwHs  coa&ftredon  Yoee  llighneta  was  seduced 
from  being  hereafler  made  a  ground  for  assumptions  such  as  those  which  I  regret  to  aea  ioi 
yotti;  Uigbneaa'a  khareeta. 

Bat  the  khujreet%  phasing- firora  assamptiotis  without  foanibtiQiiy  proceeds  a»  the  atreagtk 
ef  them  to  aiake  an  appeal  (or  jaadoe;  coeaplaiaa  of  the  further  peton<iioa»,  wifabaikt  justtftablo: 
pretext^  of  yoiiT' couatry,  after  the  avowed  object  for  whid^  its  g)vecataeai  had  been  t^ttpoa^ 
larily  aasumed  had  long  since  beea  accofiipliafaed;  and  elaitaa  the  reetoratioa  of  sorerei^ 
ligfats^  the  auspenaioa  of  which»  it  is  asserted^wasalwaiys-stated  to  be  a  tetiiporary  raeaamreL 
Yoar  Highness  thuti  challenges  tdie  ju^^tica  and  the  good  fiuth  c>f  the  Biitisi»  GtevefaraenL. 

Thereby  your  Bigbness  cempela  me  to  point  out  to  yoii  tltat  the  BrittAht  Q^vccameal: 
did  not  interpose  to  enforce  the  remedy  provided  in  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  uatil  the  ohligib^ 
tioBs  which  attached  t^)  the  cessioa  had  been  for  20*  yeara  fiagrintly  and  habitually  violated 
Uk  spite  of  repeated  warnings  and  remonstrances  by  tlie  Britiah  ^Werainesulr  and  itia  agentap 
noranlil  the  countsy  had  bee»  driven  into  rabilUook  by  mist^oremaiAiit  of  the  very  wocat: 
deecription,  and  when^  but  for  that  interferenoev  moat  af  the  Provincea  of  Myaure  would 
have  e&etuaUy  shaken  off  your  Highnesa'a  aatliortty^ 

It  waa  uatdet  these  circomalancea  that  the  Bcitiisk  Gofematent,.  senaibla'  ef  tlie-  responai*- 
Ulity  Wibieh  the  righta  of  concj^uest  and  soveceigai^  ioiposad  uf^on  it»  acted  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty^  and  having  made  ample  provision  for  your  Highness's  comtbrt  and. 
dignity,  cancelled  the  authority  it  had  confierrecC  and  re-entered  on  the  possessbti  and 
administraitioa  of  the  Mysore  territory,  in  qfder  to  retrieve  its  public  resource^^  ^'  and  6a 
rescue  the  country  from  anarchy  and  ruinj'  When  thua  relux:tantly  forced  to  supersede 
your  Highneaa'a  aathority^  no  expectation,  direct  or  indirect,  was  held  out,  tliaA  that  aotho- 
1^  would  be  restored  in  your  Highites3,*a  Uft^time  under  its  former  conditions.  The 
Qo^rernnsent  of  India  carefully  held  itsel^'  free  to-  aoii  as>  future  ctrcuatstaacaii-  might  aboar 
ta  be  the  best^  and  ii  abstnined  from  all  pledge,  eitlier  to  prince  or  peojole^  that  sm  adminia^ 
tfation  which  b^d,  ao.  signally  failed  would  ever  be  re-eatMlished, 

Your  Highnectt  h^  Evened  to  certain  proposaii^  made  by  Lord  Williamt  Bentinck,  subjeci 
tft  the  approval  of  the  Britiah  Givemment  i9ba  the  laMer  withheld  its  concufrence,  the 
proposals  of  the  Governor  General  fell  to  th»,  ground.  In  tkd  couissfeof  the  correspondence^ 
tiie  Court  of  Dinectora  used  latiguaffe  which  was  consistent  with  a  purpose,  at  aooie.  future 
period  and  under  condiiions  left  u^iolefinedy.  to  restore,  a  natiive  govermttent^  bat  not  apeaiS* 
(»Uy  that  of  your  Highneafs.  The  expresaiona  of  the  Court  of  Uireoiora  ware  simply  in  tbtfc 
way  of  cautioui,  tf>  present  anything  being  done  wlitch  could  intetfere  with.  the.  future*  free.- 
action  of  the  British.  Government  as  to  the  form  of  adminiatratioot  to  he  organised  for 
M.yaore.  There-  waa  nothing  in  them  which  approaehad*.  to  a  pledge  to  reatore  your 
Hiighneaa.'a  ahare  in-  the  HdmiatstratiiOii,  even  if  admiinatration  by  a  Britiah  Commiaaioa* 
ahould  fail.  That  which  the  Treaty  promised^  the  titeitish-  GioAemmant  aomnpulously  pev^ 
formed,  and  your  Highness  ia  now  enjoying  the  perso:ial  pfxms^iHi  which  waft  aecured  to* 
yew  in  the  event;  of  &at  Government  reaming  the  adminiatration  oi  Myaoro^  Thia  piiori- 
sioo  ia  a  peQBQi»il  rights  not  an  heritable  one^  It  ia  luK  clai.uable  aa  a  rigltt  even  by  a. 
naiural-bom  heir^  b^wever  liberally  the  Government  might  of  ite  owa  gracft  be  diapoaed  U^ 
deal  with  a  claim,  from  auch  a  quarter.  And  aa^  y<»ur  Kighaaas  foiled  to  folfil  the  obligatioaa 
of  the  authority  which  bad  beea  ceded  |o  you»  it  ia  the  only  right  whicK  remaina  tot  yoac 
Higbneaa. 

Your  title,  to  that  oighttie  exactly  tliep  aaiue  aa  waa  youfi  title  to*  the;  authority  which,  pom. 
forfeited  thmM^iUtianulev  that  ia>  it  neate  upon  £»rouir  abuwA  to  your  Himcfeefa.  by  tlMi 
IJiriiiab  Goverument  in  its  mode  of  dealing  widi  other  nghta  wfaach  it  had  aoquiml  by 
Qonquest.    Tbe  good  foith  of  that  Governmeut  toivarda  your  Qighnesa  is  iaviolate* 

I^  juatice  can  aa  little  be  oaUed  iui  cj^attoa.  Afifir  p^tieutliy  permitting  for  2(1'  years  am 
adeaiaistvation  which  culminated  in  iaaujireetian^  and  rnndaftd  nec<faaagy  the  iatenretntioia  e£ 
BKtiah  tgx)ops.  to*  auf^reaa  ai^rchyv  th%  Briliaii  QovamaieiiiL  waa  imfiasaliiMljr  aalled  apo*  toa 


viadkate  its oam clftaimcterfor  j^Mtice^ attd  mHi la  paemikita aaoieor  lAa  powea  to^  ha  idaft<^ 
tifted  with)  miarulai    It  had  a  dc^^  Ho  fulfill  iawaid)»  tlia  paopla  of  Mysore)  aai  for  3(h  ^aas^ 
mwier  tbe  able'  audi  koaest  adatttuatralaoa  of  Brilmh  offiaav*!  that;,  duty^  hast  llaeia.  effimodjt 
performed^   Bekeaejchaa  haeaMataf^d^aod  ardor  ia.  new*  maiiiimad  in  M]moi^^ 
iiHBediitepiiapaaaro£tfaaie8ttmption.hafthaaaQAIai^^  fiH^wfaairymiarKigfamaapfoaaada^ 
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to  Slate  that  the  native  system  of  eovernment  has  produced  these  results^  and  that  you  will 
s^oif  de  an  admiaistimtion  for  the  rature  -as  good  ^  that  which  5^11  ivonU  vaperteae,  yotir 
Hiffhoess  «eeiiHi  to  lorget  the  iBfkteriul  fact  that  the  pai^moiwt-autl^ri^  of  BWttsb  ^ifficcrs 
18  the  safeguard  and  the  very  essence  of  the  e:ood  which  is  manifest  in  the  prcneat  adminis- 
tration. Your  Highcess  fails  to  offer  any  security  upon  a  point  not  inferior  Jn  importance 
to  the  restoration  of  order  and  solvency,  namely,  ihe  future  maintenance  of  good  govern- 
flient  in  Myawe.  This  was  one  <rf  tHft  avowed  purposes  of  the  resumption  of  authority  by 
Ike  British "^G^vemment;  itnd  I  say  fip«fikly  to  ycwit  Highness  that  it  is  toy  conviction^ 
fonuded  eti  experiemce  of  the  pws*,  wnl,  if  the  authority  of  the  British  ofiBcers  were  removed, 
or  even  hampered,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Mysore  would  be  at  an  end.  The  justice  of 
the  British  Government  might,  indeed,  be  open  to  question,  if,  without  the  f^iUest  security 
that  the  measure  would  not  be  synonymous  v^itli  a  return  to  oppression  and  4a(iisrule».  the 
Province  of  Mysore  were  replaced  under  its  former  head. 

The  obligations  of  the  British  Government  to  the  people  of  Mysore  are  as  sacned  aa  4ta 
self-imposed  obligations  to  your  Highness,  which  alone  foom  your  Uighaesft's  title  to  aav 
rights  under  the  Subsidiary  Treaty.  When  in  that  treaty  the  British  Goveriiment  reserveid 
to  itself  the  re-assumj)tion,*at  its  own  discretion,  of  the  dominion  entrusted,  under  conditioai^ 
to  your  Highness^  it  thereby  acknowledged  the  obligation  by  which  conquest  had  beia 
accompanied,  and  admitted  its  responsibility  for  the  enduring  welfare  of  the  people  over 
-whom  H  had  beootte  sovereign.  And,  -wkitet  the  British  Government  has  b6en  careful  to 
satisfy  the  rig^  which  it  ortginaliy  oMioeded  to  your  Highnesn,  and  certainly  not  the  lei^ 
careful  beoaoie  the  concessHtn  vas  made  sponttoi^ously,  and  without  its  being  in  your 
Hai^hness's  powor  to  «fier  any  considefatioa  of  the  smallest  political  value  as  an  -emiivaient^ 
it  is  equally  alive  to  its  obligations  to  the  people  of  Mysore,  and  to  the  re^nonsibility  for 
tittir  prosperity  and  wdfiBtre,  of  whidi  it  caanot  divest  itself.  It  has  been,  ana  will  continue 
to  be,  scropvloualy  just  to  both  parties. 

Your  Highness  has  pressed  upon  my  conaideratioii  your  advanced  1^,  and  your  desire 
that  the  stigma  which  attaches  to  your  name  might  be  removed  by  a  restoration  to  the 
position  you  formerly  held.  These  are  pleas  to  which,  in  themselves,  I  desire  to  sliow 
Tespect  and  all  practicable  indulgence  ;  but,  accompanied,  as  they  have  been,  by  pretensions 
based  upon  erroneous  assumptions,  and  leading,  as  they  have  led,  to  an  imputation  upon 
the  fair  dealing  of  the  British  Government,  it  has  been  incumbent  upon  me  to  con*ect  the 
errors  into  which  your  Highness  has  fallen,  and  to  put  upon  record  that,  In  ray  opinioo, 
your  Highness  was  very  iH-«idvised  when,  upon  tlie  ground  of  assumed  ancestral  and  bere- 
ditary  rights,  which  have  no  f Jtistence,  and  of  admissions  and  promises  which  were  never 
made,  you  permitted  yonrself  to  forget  the  generosity  of  the  British  Government  in  order  to 
call  in  question  its  good  faith  and  jn  slice. 

I  beg  to  express  the  high  consideration  I  entertain  for  youi'  Highness. 


(Fweign  Department — ^Pdtitical. — No.  71.) 

Hie  Governor  General  of  India  lo  Sir  Charles  TVood,  Bart.,  m.p.  and  g.c.b., 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India« 

Fort  William,  4  June  1 862. 
We  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  kbureeta  from  his  Highness  the  Maharajah 
of  Mysore  to  the  address  of  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  protesting 
against  the  decision  npon  his  claim  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  of  his 
State,  which  was  conveyed  td  him  in  Earl  Canning's  khureeta  of  the  Uth  March, 
aeopy  of  which  was  forwarded  to  you  in  our  Despatch,  No.  40,  dated  the  8th 
April. 

2.  As  the  Maharajah  states  that  it  is  his  desire  that  this  letter  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  appeal  to  the  Home  authorities  from  the  decision  of  Eari  Canning, 
ve  think  it  right  to  submit  it  for  your  consideration,  merely  observing  that  the 
allegations  and  reasoning  which  it  contains  do  not  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
propriety  of  that  decision. 

8.  A  copy  of  our  reply  to  the  Maharajah's  khureeta  is  also  sent  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)         Elgin  ^  KtMordine. 
R.  Napier. 
H.  B.  Harir^ton. 
W.  Graf. 
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From  His  Highnees  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  o(  Elgim 
Sf  Kincardine,  k.t.  aod  o.c.b.,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General ;  dated  Palace,  Mysore, 
20  April  1862. 

My  Lord, 
I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Earl  Canning's  letter  of  ihe  11th  ultimo^ 
informing  me  that  he  was  unable  to  support  my  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the  govenu- 
ment  of  my  kingdom,  and  leaving  me  to  gather  that  he  had  not  complied  with  my  request 
to  forward  it  on  to  the  Home  authorities. 

2.  I  can  hardly  expect  yoa,  my  Lord,  at  this  early  stage  of  your  government,  to  enter 
upon  a  review  of,  perhaps,  the  latest  measure  of  your  predecessor,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  be  disappointed  should  your  Lordship  hesitate  to  make  inquiries  into  the  merits  of  my 
claim.  In  fact,  it  is  my  desire  that  this  letter  should  be  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  Home 
authorities  from  the  decision  of  Earl  Canning,  and  I,  therefore,  beff  that  a  copy  of  it  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  least  practicable  delay.  It  would,  however, 
be  most  grateful  to  my  feelings  if  my  case  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  your  Lord 
ship's  powerful  support     I  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  communication  under  reply. 

3.  In  the  letter  of  Earl  Cannin  g  particular  pains  are  taken  to  prove  tiiat  the  British  Go* 
vemment,  after  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sulian,  never  waived  its  right  of  conquest,  but  asserted 
and  maintained  it  in  ail  its  integiity,  and  in  a  threefold  manner.  I  ain  not  aware  that  this 
proposition  was  ever  denied  by  any  one,  and  most  certainly  it.  was  never  disputed  by  me, 
and,  BO  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may,  therefore,  be  at  once  conceded  in  all  its  entirety.  But 
what  follows?  Do  not  the>e  rights  expire  with  their  first  exercise?  and  a  treaty  once 
signed  by  the  conqueror,  is  not  the  stattis  guo  ante  that  ^jreaty  merely  a  matter  of  history  ? 
The  rights  of  conquest  are  swallowed  up  in  its  self-imposed  obligations. 

4.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  conquest  was  not  effected  by  the  BritUh  alone,  and 
•    that,  in  the  diplomatic  coirespondence  of  the  time,  the  fact  is  always  scrupulously  set  forward. 

A  strong  Contingent  from  Hyderabad,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
formed  part  of  the  invading  force,  and  participated  in  the  prize  money  shared  among  the 
captors  of  Seringnpatam.  The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  treated,  as  an  equal  power,  with  the 
Governor  General,  in  the  arrangements  which  resulted  in  the  partition  of  Tippoo  Sultan's 
territories:  and  his  assent,  to  all  outward  appearance,  was  as  necessary  as  that  of  Lord 
Mornington  to  the  treaty  by  which  the  Peishwa  and  myself  were  admitted  to  a  share  of 
the  conquered  districts.  Lord  Canningr  may  be  right  in  saying  that  I  *'  was  not  otherwise 
a  party  concerned  than  as  the  notified  luture  recipient  of  the  liberality  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment ;  "  still,  I  take  it  to  be  manifest  that,  but  for  the  pledge  to  make  me  this  recipient, 
the  treaty  would  not  have  been  concluded  as  it  now  stands ;  and  the  fact  is  admitted  by 
Lord  Mornington  (in  a  passage  quoted  by  Lord  Canning  himself),  when  he  states  that,  if 
the  treaty  broke  down,  he  "  saw  no  alternative  but  that  of  dividing:  the  whole  territory  l)e- 
tween  the  allies."  It  was  at  one  time  also  intended  that  I  should  have  been  something 
more  than  a  mere  recipient,  for  I  see  from  Lord  Momington's  letter,  of  the  5th  June  1799, 
that  by  the  ti*eaty,  as  origiiially  drafted,  the  whole  of  the  conquered  territory  was  to  have 
been  made  over  to  me  in  the  first  instance,  the  allies  afterwards  accepting  as  a  cession, 
under  my  authority,  such  districts  as  were  to  be  retained  by  tliem.  I  submit  this  to  be  a 
conclusive  proof  that  the  British  shate  with  others  in  the  rights  of  conquest 

5.  Lord  Canning  urges  that  the  erection  of  the  kmgdom  of  Mysore  in  my  favour  was  a 
purely  spontaneous  act,  and  that  it  was  '^nnt  in  my  power  to  offer  any  consideration  of  the 
-smallest  political  value  as  an  equivalent."  This  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  myself  per* 
sonally,  but  surely  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  device  of  constructing  a  quasi-independent 
kingdom  in  Mysore  was  attended  with  the  most  important  political  advantages  to  the 
British  power  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  allies.  Lord  Wellesley  reiterates  the  fisu^t 
again  and  again.  He  states  that  any  other  arrangement  would  have  '^  aggrandised  the 
iTizam's  power  beyond  all  bounds  of  discretion,"  and  "  afforded  strong  grounds  of 
jealousy^'  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  have  been  '^an  augmentation  of  their  resources 
and  means  of  mischief; ''  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  the  expedient  best  calculated  to 
*' secure  to  the  Company  a  less  invidious  and  more  efficient  share  of  revenue,  resource,  com<^ 
mercial  advantage  and  military  strength  than  could  be  obtained  under  any  other  distribution 
^f  territory  or  power/'  The  Duke  or  Wellington,  too,  repeatedly  asserts  that  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore  ^'had  afforded  the  most  substantial  assistance  to  Great  Britain  in  all  her  diffi^ 
culties,"  and  that  to  this  assistance  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for  his  early  mili- 
tary successes.  I  believe  that  the  above  will  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the  original  letters 
of  Sir  Aithur  Wellesley,  which  were  formerly  in  the  Mysore  Residency,  but  which,  I  hear, 
have  been  carried  to  England  by  the  late  Governor  General. 

6.  Lord  Canning  truly  states  that  the  territory  ceded  to  me  in  1799  comprised  districts 
over  which  my  ancestors  never  ruled,  but  he  omits  to  add  that  their  kingdom,  though  differ- 
ing in  its  limits,  w9b  h&rdly  less  extensive  than  that  which  the  allies  assigned  to  their 
descendant.  Compensation  was  given  in  the  north  for  districts  not  restored  in  the  south. 
The  new  limits  were  fixed  for  military  reasons,  and  the  boundary  was  removed  northwards, 
in  order  that  the  British  might  hold  the  keys  of  the  ghauts.  So  paramount,  indeed,  was 
this  object  considered,  that,  as  increased  knowledge  led  the  features  of  the  mountains  to  be 
better  understood,  the  boundaries  were,  sometime  afterwards,  greatly  modified  by  a  subse- 
quent special  treaty,  not  alluded  to  by  Lord  Canning,  in  which  certain  talooks  in  the  north 
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of  Chittledroog  were  given  in  exchange  for  strong  positions  about  Wynaad.  Is  it  too 
muG^  to  say  that  the  anxiety  displayed  in  those  days  to  make  the  Mysore  Territory  power- 
less against  the  British  is  a  proof  that  they  regarded  the  distinct  position  of  my  country  as 
a  permanent  fact? 

7.  My  family  also,  even  in  its  reduced  position,  was  of  more  importance  than  the  late 
Governor  General  seems  to  have  supposed.  The  political  advantage  attending  the  posses- 
sion of  their  persons  was  recognised  by  Hyder  Ali  himself,  who,  besides  being  a  ruthless 
conqueror,  was  a  quick  and  far-sighted  statesman ;  and  so  highly  did  he  estimate  their 
influence,  that,  when  the  direct  line  had  failed  for  want  of  a  natural-born  heir,  he  selected 
a  new  head  to  the  family  by  a  formal  and  interesting  ceremonial.  Lot:d  Wellesley  likewise 
itoakes  frequent  allusion  to  the  "justice"  of  my  claims,  and  speaks  of  the  "high  birth"  of 
my  family,  and  the  "  a*^ntiquity  of  their  legitimate  title." 

8.  The  good  success  of  the  administration  of  the  Regent  Poorneah  is  constantly  quoted 
as  a  contrast  to  the  bad  success  of  my  own;  and,  if  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  is  taken 
as  the  sole  test,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former. 
It  has,  however,  been  distinctly  asserted  both  by  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Commissioners 
and  by  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  that  the  exactions  of  that  minister  were  calculated  to  exhaust  the 
real  energies  of  the  State,  and  that  his  collections  were  swelled  to  a  fictitious  amount  by  the 
vast  stores  of  sandalwood,  &c.,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  reign  of  Tippoo.  Besides 
this,  a  very  large  military  force,  particularly  strong  in  European  regiments,  was  maintamed 
in  those  days,  by  which  the  price  of  grain  was  kept  up,  and  great  sums  of  money  drawn 
from  Madras  and  put  into  circulation. 

9.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  whom  nothing  seems  to  have  escaped,  was  struck  with  the  con- 
sequences which  must  ensue  when  this  vast  military  expenditure  ceased,  and  points  out  that 
money  could  come  from  no  other  source  into  a  country  which  was  completely  land-locked 
and  "shutout  from  intercourse  with  either  coast."  He  apprehends  tlie  worst  consequences. 
to  Lord  Wellesley's  arrangements  when  this  should  take  place,  and  as  he  apprehended  so 
it  fell  out;  for,  although  1  was  able  to  keep  clear  of  the  "  Madras  sharks,''  the  collections, 
and  with  them  the  subsidy,  fell  into  arrears,  and  the  government  of  the  country  was  assumed 
by  the  British.  The  true  secret  for  correcting  the  unfortunate  geographical  position  of 
Mysore  has  since  been  discovered  to  consist  io  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges;  but 
it  was  to  afford  me  advice  of  this  sort  that  a  Resident  was  attached  to  my  court,  and  I  can 
confidently  assert  that  no  such  advice  was  ever  given.  Nor,  if  roads  had  been  made  in 
Mysore,  would  they  have  been  of  much  use,  for  years  elapsed  after  the  assumption  before 
they  began  lo  be  constructed  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

10.  As  my  collections  have  been  contrasted  with  those  of  Poorneah  before  me,  so  also 
have  they  been  compared  with  those  of  the  British  Commission  after  me.  The  financial 
success  of  Sir  M.  Cubbon's  administration  has,  doubtless,  been  very  great,  but  it  has  been 
principally  caused  by  the  augmentation  of  the  land  revenue,  which,  in  a  country  where  the 
DUttayee  system  extensively  prevails,  is  dependent  on  the  price  of  grain,  which  has  increased 
to  an  incredible  extent,  entirely,  as  I  believe,  owing  to  the  creation  of  means  of  cx>mmuni- 
cation,  which  was  an  idea  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  the  government  was  in  my  hands. 
A  statement  of  prices  in  1832  and  in  1862,  more  particularly  in  the  Nuggur  Division,  would 
astonish  political  economists. 

11.  I  think  I  have  been  successful  in  showing  that  other  causes  than  misgovemment  wer6 
at  work  upon  the  revenue ;  and  even  if  misgovemment  were  proved  to  have  existed,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  the  researches  of  the  Torture  Commission,  and 
other  Government  inquiries  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  will  have  established  the  fact  that, 
in  India,  gross  misgovemment  may  long  be  carried  on  without  the  knowledge,  or  ui  spite 
of  the  exertions,  of  the  responsible  authorities. 

12.  Lord  Canning  has  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  my  people  broke  out  in  rebellion, 
.  and  that  they  had  to  be  quelled  by  British  troops.     But  is  there  anything  extraordinary  in 

the  fact  that  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  restore  the  internal  tranquillity  of  a  territory  in 
which  they  had  been  living  at  free  quarters  for  three  and  thirty  years  ?  and  has  insurrection, 
if  insurrection  it  may  be  called,  been  unheard  of  elsewhere  ?  On  the  contrary,  may  it  not 
be  described  as  the  chronic  state  of  India,  or  may  it  not  be  compared  with  the  cholera,  as 
an  epidemic  from  which  the  best  governed  states,  as  well  as  the  best  ordered  constitutions, 
are  never  safe?  In  the  present  instance,  it  arose  in  the  Nuggur  Division,  to  which  I  had  no 
hereditary  claims,  and  where  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  no  personal  influence.  The 
people  ot  one  portion  of  Nuggur  are  of  tne  same  race  as  the  people  of  Canara,  and  the 
mhabitants  of  the  other  are  closely  allied  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  these  territories  have  more  than  once  been  in  open 
rebellion  of  a  most  serious  character  subsequent  to  the  assumption  of  my  government,  and 
the  flame  lighted  in  Canara  was  not  extinguished  without  the  extraneous  aid  of  European 
regiments  from  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  of  Irregular  Horse  from  this  very  Mysore.  All 
three  districts,  moreover,  were  alike  conquered  from  Tippoo  in  1799,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  disturbances  arose  in  them  from  similar  causes.  A  fact  must  be  added,  which  is  no 
assertion  of  mine,  but  is  found  in  the  Report  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Commissioners, 
that  the  belief  was  universally  prevalent  among  the  Mysore  ryots,  that  their  opposition  to 
the  Sirkar  was  viewed  y  ith  complacency  by  the  Company's  Government  at  Madras. 

112.  B  13.  I  now 
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13.  I  now  feel  that  I  am  treading  upon  delicate  ground,  but  my  character  and  con^luct 
have  been  attacked  with  such  extraordinary  asperity  by  Lord  Canning,  ihat  it  is  necessary 
for  ray  own  vindication  to  follow  hi<:  example  by  waiving  delicacy  in  this  instance,  if  in  no 
other.  I  have  stated  above,  on  the  best  authority,  whai  was  the  belief  of  my  people,  and 
I  have  equally  indisputable  authority  in  the  shape  of  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  h;i{)pily 
still  living  in  Knsfland,  for  the  fact  that  he  has  frequently  heard  Lord  Wiliiam  Bentinck 
say,  in  his  retirement,  thai  he  bitterly  regretted  the  step  he  had  taken  with  regard  to  Mysore, 
into  which  he  iiad  been  led  by  what  he  subsequently  found  to  be  false  and  distorted  repre- 
sentations. Lord  Canning  will  be  the  last  man  to  dispute  the  authority  whicli  has  said  that, 
however  undesirable  it  might  be  to  add  more  provinces  to  the  British  dominions,  yet  that 
the  case  of  Mysore,  lying  in  the  very  heart  ot  the  Madras  territory,  was  quite  exceptional. 
It  was  certainly  thou^Iil  to  be  so  30  years  agu,  and  that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case  was 
clenrly  foreseen  by  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  on  the  14th  January  1804,  recorded 
"the  Government  of  Mysore  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Governor  Geneml  in  Council.  The  Governor  of  Foi-t  St.  George  ought  to 
have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Rajah  than  they  have  with  the  Soubah  of  the  Deccan  or  the 
Peishwa,  The  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  existing  system  will  br  that  the 
Rajah's  Government  will  be  destroyed  by  corruption,  or,  if  they  should  not  be  corrupt,  by 
calumny."  It  is  further  a  matter  of  the  utmost  notoriety  that  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  resigned 
rather  than  serve  under  the  Madras  Government,  and  that  he  considered  that  even  his 
administration  had  been  weakened  by  the  last- mentioned  evil  influence. 

14.  The  conviction  that  he  had  been  deceived  had  probably  begun  to  work  on  Lord 
William  Bentinck's  mind,  when  he  made  his  proposition  that  three  of  the  Fouzdarees  of 
Mysore  should  again  be  made  over  to  me  in  sovereignty,  and  that  the  remainder,  '^'or  so 
much  as  may  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Company,"  should  be  transferred  to  the  British 
Government.  This  proposal,  it  musi  be  borne  in  mind,  emanated  from  the  very  Governor 
General  whose  hasty  action  had  deprived  me  of  my  kingdom,  and  his  words  most  nnuiis- 
takeably  are  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning  than  that  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  my 
being  fit  to  exercise  sovereign  powers,  and  that  the  claim  of  his  Government  was  now 
limited  to  the  requirement  of  a  material  guarantee  for  the  paymtnt  of  the  subsidy.  The 
Court  of  Directors  demurred  to  this  arrangement,  not,  as  I  understood,  on  pei*8onal  grounds, 
but  because  ihey  objected  to  any  divi>ion  of  a  kingdom  the  integrity  of  which  was  guaran- 
teed J)y  the  parties  to  the  Partition  Treaty.  This  I  only  know  from  hearsay,  for  no  copy  of 
the  Despatch  was  communicated  to  me^  but  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  ihe  fact  that,  in  the 
year  after  Lord  William's  letter,  the  Supreme  Government  received  orders  **not  to  introduce 
a  system  which  cannot  be  worked  hereafter  by  native  agency  when  the  country  shall  be 
restored  to  the  Rajah."  For  this  exuAjct  I  am  indel>ted  to  Lord  Canning  himself,  who 
quotes  it  in  bis  Administration  Report  in  1860,  with  an  introduction  as  to  the  necessity  of 
''  fulfilling  it  conscientiously,''  and  I  mui^t,  therefore,  own  to  considerable  surprise,  when  I 
found  that  his  Lordship  had  made  Lord  William's  proposal  tell  against  me  rather  than  in 
my  favour ;  and  that  his  conscientious  interpretation  of  the  words  "  restored  to  the  Rajah** 
was  merely  that  it  was  ^'  language  consistent  with  a  purpose,  at  some  future  period,  and 
under  conditions  left  undefined/'  to  restore  a  native  government  of  some  sort. 

15.  Lf^rd  William  Bentinck  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  ablest  Indian 
statesman  of  his  generation,  and  pre-eminently  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  on  any  point 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  a  native  prince.  It  was  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  deliberately 
recorded  opinion  that  the  assumption  of  my  Government  was  harsh  and  unprovoked. 

16.  Lord  Canning  has  rej>roached  me,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  with  the 
opposition  his  administration  met  with  from  myself  and  my  *'  partisans."  I  am,  of  coui^e> 
unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  that  officer's  reports  (indeed,  throughout  this  vindication 
I  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  most  imperfect  information  of  what  has  been  alleged 
against  me),  but,  I  think,  I  can  venture. to  say  that  they  must  be  of  very  old  date,  for  I 
Imve  always  understood  that  for  many  years  past  the  Commissioner  had  cherished  a  very 
different  opinion.  These  unfavourable  statements  were  most  probably  made  during,  or 
immediately  after,  the  time  when,  though  deprived  of  the  Gk)vernment,  a  British  Resident 
still  continued  attached  to  my  court.  My  relations  with  this  gentleman  (Major-General 
Stokes)  extended  over  several  years,  and,  as  he  is  happily  still  alive,  I  fearlessly  appeal  to 
him  as  to  whether  he  can  recall  a  single  instance  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  I  acted  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government  which  he  represented.  I  must  protest^  of  course,  against 
being  held  responsible  for  all  unauthorised  uses  of  my  name,  and  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  no  situation  can  possibly  be  conceived  more  likely  to  produce  such  uses,  more  especially 
as  it  was  patent  to  all  that  between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Kesident  there  was  an  utter 
want  of  sympathy  and  harmony.  Both  were  honest  atid  high-minded  gentlemen,  but  thehr 
opinions  on  many  of  the  most  important  points  that  came  1)efore  them  wei*e  opposite  and 
antagonistic.  The  one  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Lotd  Metcalfe,  and  held  views  which, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  supposed  to  be  identified  vtdth  the  name  of 
Lord  Canning.  The  other  has  been  brought  forward  hy  Sir  Thomas  M«nro,  and  was  the 
strenuous  and  unflinching  advocate  of  the  measures  which  afterwards  found  their  crowning 
exponint  in  the  administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  Ue  was  a  wise  man  and  a  good  man, 
but  both  his  wisdom  and  his  goodness  had  taken  their  bent  from  the  school  in  which  he 
had  been  bi ought  up.  He  honestly  and  firmly  beligved  that,  until  the  last  rag  of  power 
was  stripped  from  the  native  princes,  and  the  whole  map  became  coloured  red,  there  was 
neither  safety  nor  prosperity  for  India. 

17.  I  have 
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17.  I  hare  before  stated  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as  to  the  assumption  of  my 
country,  and  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  Colonel  Stokes  wtis  imbued  with  the  same 
feeling.  At  any  rate  he  and  Colonel  Cubbon  never  worked  in  harmony.  The  battle 
between  them  was  for  a  long  time  fought  through  the  medium  of  despatclies  lo  the  Supreme 
Government,  until,  at  last,  in  the  time  of  Lord  EUenborough,  the  Resident  fell  before  the 
Commissioner,  and  the  post  of  the  forcuer  was  abolished.  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess 
feelings  above  those  common  to  mankind,  and  t  freely  own  ihat  my  sympathies  were  deeply 
enszaged  witli  Colonel  Stokes.  It  is  to  this  period  that  I  am  inclined  lo  refer  the  hostile 
opinions  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  and  I  can  think  of  no  one  else  likely  to  be  indicated  as  a 
"  partisan*'  except  the  high  officer  deputed  to  my  Court  by  the  British  Government,  lo 
advise  and  guide  me  in  all  my  actions. 

18.  Lord  Canning  appears  now  to  be  of  opinion  that  up  to  1867  I  was  disaffected  and 
ill-disposed,  and  that  it  wa-*  only  the  great  crash  of  the  mutiny,  which  had  so  contrary  an 
effect  on  many  others,  that  led  me  to  become  loyal  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  with- 
draw my  opposition  to  the  administration  x)f  Sir  Mark  Cubbon.  But  it  is  notorious  in 
Mysore  that  that  officer  had-  long  been  of  quite  the  contrary  opinion,  and  I  have  been 
greatly  misinformed  if  Lord  Canning  himself  has  not,  indirectly,  borne  testimony  to  the 
same  fact,  by  placing  on  record  that  I  was  justified  in  referring  with  pride  to  the  preseat 
state  of  my  country.  His  Lordship  besides  wrote  to  myself,  on  the  28th  June  1860,  that 
•*  the  fidelity  and  attachment  t?)  the  British  Government,  which  have  long  marked  your 
Highness's  acts,  had  been  conspicuous  upon  every  opportunity.*' 

19.  Lord  Canning  has  attached  a  reading  to  Articles  IV.  and  V.  of  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty,  which,  I  must  own,  struck  me  with  surprise.  I  have  before  shown  that,  when  the 
words  "  the  rajah"  occurred  in  a  despatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  they  were  inter- 
preted to  mean  nothing  more  than  a  native  government  of  some  short.  When,  howevoTi 
they  occur  in  the  Treaty,  they  are  narrowed  down  to  their  most  restricted  literal  meaning, 
and  are  held  not  even  to  extend  to  my  son,  if  I  had  one.  I  will  not  ask  what  was  the 
meaning  attached  to  these  Articles  by  the  representatives  of  the  Nizam,  whose  opposition 
Loid  Wellesley  deprecated,  but  I  will  ask  what  Lord  Wellesley  thought  of  them  himself; 
and  most  fortunately  I  find  the  question  fully  and  nob'y  answered  in  a  letter  to  that 
statesman  from  his  illustrious  brother,  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Treaty  at  the 
time  was  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  the  Article  mentioned  as  No.  VI.  can  only  be  IV.  and 
V.  of  the  perfected  document;  but,  even  supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  present  Article  VI., 
the  spirit  indicated  would  be  in  no  way  affected.  "  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  will  have  written 
to  you  yesterday  regarding  the  6th  Article  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty.  We  all  agreed  that 
that  ought  to  be  modified  in  some  manner.  As  it  now  stands,  it  will  \r\yQ  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  we  ^ive  the  Kajah  the  country  at  the  present  moment  mth  the  intention  of  taking 
it  away  again  when  it  will  suit  our  convenience.  Supposing  that  the  candid  and  generous 
policy  of  the  present  Ciovernment  should  weaken  that  belief,  as  far  as  it  regards  them,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  tiie  conduct  of  the  British  Governmeiiit  in  India  has  not  at  all  times 
been  such  as  to  induce  the  natives  to  believe  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  improper 
advantage  will  not  be  taken  of  that  Article.  They  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  there  will 
be  a  change  of  Government  immediately,  and  that  there  certainly  will  he  one  in  tlie  course 
of  a  few  years ;  and  the  person  then  appointed  governor  general  may  n  )t  have  such  enlarged 
systems  of  policy  as  those  by  which  we  are  regulated  at  the  present  moment.  This  induces 
me  to  believe  that  they  will  object  strongly  to  that  Article,  and  I  don't  think  that  it  will  be 
very  creditable  to  us  to  insist  upon  it" 

20.  The  above  speaks  for  itself;  but  according  to  the  reading  of  Lord  Canning,  a 
governor  general,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sees  in  prospect,  had  only  lo  form  the 
opinion  that  the  shortcoming  provided  against  had  been  discovered,  and,  however  restricted 
and  temporary  in  its  nature  the  particular  shortcoming  might  be,  the  Subsidiary  Treaty 
became  dormant,  unless  the  same  or  another  governor  general,  durmg  my  lifetime,  decided 
that  the  crisis  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  whole  Tieaty  became  null  and  void,  and  the 
country  lapsed  absolutely  to  the  British,  and  with  it  all  the  rights  of  my  heh-s,  should  my 
death  occur  before  the  favourable  decision  was  arrived  at  Yet  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in 
1834,  had  recorded  that  the  Company  had  not  assumed  the  Mysore  government  on  its  own 
account,  bnt  that  it  was  still  managed  entirely  on  my  behal£  He  alsv)  decided  that  the 
Treaty  was  in  no  ways  canceled,  but  still  remained  in  full  force.  Let  the  noble  ideas 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  decide  the  question  between  these  two  viceroys. 

21.  In  order,  further,  to  expose  the  weakness  of  Lord  Canning's  mterpretation,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  push  it  to  the  extreme,  and  to  suppose  that  1  had  dit^d  the  day  after  the  Treaty 
was  concluded  !  I  submit  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  other  ally  in  conquest,  who 
evidently  scanned  the  provisions  with  a  jealous  eye,  would  have  consented  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  hung  on  so  slight  a  thread  as  the  life  of  a  child.  This  appears  to  me  con- 
clusive as  to  this  point,  even  if  the  spirit  which  guided  the  framers  of  the  Treaty  had  not 
been  so  unmistakably  described  by  the  most  illustrious  hand  that  aided  in  it. 

22.  Lord  Canning  seems  to  suppose  that  I  expected  the  Govemmeut  to  be  handed  over 
to  me  without  the  provision  of  any  security  that  the  country  should  continue  to  be  well 
governed.     But  quite  contrary  is  the  fact     It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  thai,  in  the  same 

feneration,  two  restored  princes  {should  be  found,  who,  in  tLe  long  period  of  their  advereity, 
ad  "  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing."     It  has  certainly  not  been  so  with  me.     A 
112-  B  2  vast 
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vast  interval  separates  1862  from  1832.  Not  a  single  individual  survives  who  was  about 
me  at  the  earlier  period.  A  new  breed  of  public  servants  has  grown  up^  who  are  skilled  in 
the  ways,  and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Europeans.  In  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commis- 
sion, too,  I  should  have  been  provided  with  a  body  of  oflScers,  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Sir 
Mark  Cubbon,  and  acquainted  with  the  general  views  which  guided  his  long  administration. 
Had  my  country  been  restored  to  me,  it  was  never  for  one  instant  my  intention  to  make  any 
change  in  the  present  system,  which  was  to  remain,  as  it  is  now,  a  native  administratioo, 
supermtended  and  controlled  in  its  every  branch  by  Englishmen.  In  the  event  of  any 
important  change  being  thought  necessary  by  myselr  and  my  advisers,  it  would  not  hare 
been  carried  into  effect  without  full  discussion  with  the  British  Resident,  who,  I  concluded, 
would  have  been  nominated  to  my  Court, 

2d.  I  may  here  mention  that,  after  watching,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  my  isolated 
position,  the  working  of  the  Mysore  Commission,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
defective  in  two  points,  and  generally  most  admirable  in  every  other.  1.  The  Judicial  sys* 
tern  appeared  more  cumbrous  and  slow  than  was  necessary,  and  I  had  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
a  gentleman  qualified  beyond  all  others  not  only  to  reform  it,  but  to  render  it  a  model  for 
imitation  elsewnere.  2.  The  Public  Works  Depaitment,  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  every 
person  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  is  based  on  an  altogether  mistaken  system.  It  would 
naTe  been  one  of  my  first  measures  to  have  proposed  to  restore  to  the  revenue  authorities 
the  power  and  responsibility  which  experience  shows  should  never  have  been  severed  from 
their  office. 

24.  Lord  Canning  speaks  of  the  hi^h  consideration  which  he  entertains  for  me»  but  he 
did  not  answer  my  application  until  after  a  twelvemonth  of  torturing  delay  and  almost  con- 
temptuous neglect,  and  his  reply  at  last  was  couched  in  language  of  studied  coldness  and 
bitterness.  It  would  appear,  too,  that  he  considers  that  the  fact  of  my  making  this  appli- 
cation had  altered  my  position  among  Indian  sovereigns,  for  he  addresses  his  answer  to  the 
Maharajah  residing  at  Mysore,  instead  of  (as  has  been  the  custom  for  G3  years)  to  the 
Maharajah  of  Mysore;  and  he  has  gazetted  his  Private  Secretary  as  '^  Commissioner  of 
Mysore,"  in  succession  to  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  who,  for  27  years,  never  styled  himself,  or 
was  styled  bv  others,  anything  but  "  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  the  Terjritories  of 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore,''  and  I,  in  my  turn,  addressed  him  as  '*  Commissioner  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  my  Territories."   These  changes  are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  letter. 

25.  Finally,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge  of  having 
'*  permitted  myself  to  forget  the  generosity  of  the  British  Government,  in  order  to  call  in 
question  its  good  faith  and  justice.''  On  the  contrary,  I  venture  to  believe  that  I  am  now 
in  reality  defending  that  Government  against  one  of  its  own  most  honoured  servants.  It 
is  not  I  who  have  drawn  from  a  Treaty  a  doctrine  which  the  greatest  of  Englishmen  has 
declared  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  be  thought  to  insist  upon.  It  is  from  the  same  great 
man's  words  I  have  shown  that  both  the  crisis  which  arose,  and  the  advantage  that  would 
be  taken  of  it,  had  been  foreseen  as  almost  inevitable,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  local 
Government  to  prevent.  It  is  a  body  of  British  Commissioners  whose  words  I  have 
appealed  to  as  absolving  me  of  the  principal  gravamen  of  misgovernment.  It  is  the  same 
body  who  have  pointed  out  that,  when  the  Madras  Government  prohibited  their  Resident 
from  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  ryots,  it  was  virtually  departing  from  the  salutary 
principles  of  control  relied  upon  by  Lord  Wellesley.  It  is  the  same  body  who  have  more 
than  hintf  d  their  regret  that,  before  the  "  extreme  and  degrading  "  measure  of  resumption 
was  adopt^'d,  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  reform  by  "  authoritative  interference."  It  was 
Lord  William  Bentinck  himself  who  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  made  a  generous 
effort  to  remedy  it.  It  waja  the  statesman  who  governed  gloriously  for  England  its  three 
most  important  dependencies  that  declared  the  assumption  of  my  kingdom  lo  be  harsh  and 
unwarranted.  It  is  Lord  Canning  himself  who  has  aescribed  the  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  British  Government  which  have  long  marked  my  acts,  and  been  conspicuous  upon 
every  opportunity ;  and  it  is  the  same  Lord  Canning  who  leads  the  way  to  make  waste 
paper  of  his  own  proclamation.  Lastly,  it  is  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen  of  England  and 
of  India  herself,  that,  within  the  last  week,  I  have  received  the  proud  and  grateful  assur- 
ance that,  as  I  am  the  oldest,  so  am  I  the  stanchest  of  her  country's  allies !  With  these 
and  other  gracious  words  sounding  in  my  ears,  I  can  well  afford  to  forget  the  harsh  and 
contumelious  language  of  the  late  v  iceroy,  and  rely  with  patient  confidence  on  that  British 


truth  and  justice  which  he  has  so  unjustly  accused  me  of  calling  in  question. 
With  sentiments  of  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  mys 


yseir. 


From  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  CB.,  Secretary  to  the  Gt)vemment  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  (No.  534);  dated  4  June  1862. 

Sir, 

I  AM  directed  to  forward  to  you,  for  delivery  to  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  the 
accompanving  khureeta  from  his  Excellency  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Governor  General 
to  tlie  adcbress  of  the  Maharajah. 

A  copy  of  the  khureeta  ia  enclosed  for  your  information. 
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From  his  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  General  of  India  to  his 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore^  dated  4  June  1862. 

Maharajah; 
I  HAVE  received  your  Highness's  khureeta,  dated  the  20th  April  last,  protesting  against 
the  decision  upon  your  claim  to  the  restoration  of  the  government  of  your  State,  which 
was  conveyed  to  you  in  Earl  Canning's  khureeta  of  the  11th  March  last. 

The  allegations  and  reasonings  contained  in  your  khureeta  do  not  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  Governor  General  in  Council  in  the  propriety  of  the  decision  on  your  claim  com- 
municated to  you  bjr  Earl  Canning ;  but,  in  accordance  with  your  desire,  a  copy  of  your 
khureeta  has  been  forwarded  for  the  consideration  of  the  Home  Government. 

I  beg  to  express  the  high  consideration  I  entertain  for  your  Highness,  and  to  subscribe 
myself 

Youi'  Highness's  sincere  friend, 
(signed)         Elgin  Sf  Kincardine. 


(Political.— No.  48.) 

Sir  Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  C!ouncil,  dated 

17  July  1863. 

Para.  1.  I  HAVE  received  the  Despatch  of  your  Excellency's  Government, 
No.  71,  of  the  4th  of  June  1862,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Maharaja 
of  Mysore,  and  of  your  Excellency's  reply  to  the  same,  as  well  as  the  Despatch  of 
the  (jovernment  of  India,  No.  40,  of  the  8th  of  April  1862,  and  its  enclosures, 
containing  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Canning  with  the  Maharaja,  relative  to 
the  question  of  restoring  to  his  Highness  the  administration  of  the  territory  of 
Mysore. 

2.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given  their  most  serious  consideration  to 
the  application  of  the  Maharaja  ;  and  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  had  before 
them,  as  bearing  upon  it,  the  Partition  and  Subsidiary  treaties  which  were  con- 
cluded during  the  government  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  Despatches  re- 
lating to  them,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  correspondence  on  the  affairs  of 
Mysore. 

3.  For  the  clear  understanding  of  the  question  which  has  been  submitted  for 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  shortly 
the  events  which  have  led  to  the  relations  in  which  the  British  Government  now 
stands  towards  the  State  of  Mysore. 

4.  On  the  conquest  of  Mysore  and  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1799,  it  was 
determined  by  the  British  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  Mahomedan  dynasty 
which  had  ruled  the  country  for  40  years,  and  to  dispose  otherwise  of  the  territory 
over  which  Hyder  Ali  had  established  his  sway. 

5.  The  arrangements  which  were  adopted  by  Marquis  Wellesley  for  this  pur- 

f^ose  were  carried  into  effect  by  the  Partition  Treaty  concluded  between  the  East 
ndia  Company  and  the  Nizam,  by  the  provisions  of  which  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  assigned  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  another  portion  to  the  Nizam. 
It  was  also  determined  that  "a  separate  Government  should  be  established  in  Art.  IV.. 
Mysore,"  under  the  present  Maharaja,  then  a  boy  of  five  years  old. 

6.  The  language  used  in  the  Partition  Treaty  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
territories  allotted  to  the  contracting  parties  respectively  were  to  be  ^^  subjected 
to  the  authority,  and  for  ever  10  be  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  East 
India  Company,'*  and  "  subjected  to  the  authority,  and  for  ever  united  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Nizam,'"  while  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Maharaja,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  had  never  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of  his  ancestors, 

was  to  be  ^*  possessed"  by  his  Highness,  *'  upon  the  conditions''  that  ^^  he  should  Art  IX» 
be  assisted  with  a  suitable  subsidiary  force,"  to  '^  be  furnished  by  the  East  India 
Company^  according  to  the  terms  of  a  separate  treaty  between"  him  and  the 
Company. 

7.  This  separate  treaty,  which  was  called  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  was  imme- 
diately concluded,     fiy  its  terms  it  was  provided  that  the  Maharaja  should  at  all 
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times  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
administration  of  the  territories  possessed  by  him,  and  that  he  should  supply 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mih'tary  force  to  be  provided  by  the  East  India  Co.n- 
pany,  as  well  as  extraordinary  contributions  in  time  of  war.     To  the  Governor 

Art.  IV.  General  of  India  in  Council  was  given  full  power  and  right,  whenever  ''  he  had 

reason  to  apprehend  a  failure  in  the  funds,"  either  to  introduce  regulations  and 
ordinances  for  the  internal  management  of  the  country,  or  to  assume  and  bring 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  such  part  or  parts  of  the 
territories  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  render  such  funds  available, 
either  in  time  of  peace  or  war.  If  the  Maharaja,  after  due  notice,  should  de- 
cline to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor  General,  power  was  given  to  tiie 

Art  V.  latter  **  to  issue  orders,  by  his  own  authority,  either  for  carrying  into  effect  the 

said  regulations  and  ordinances,  or  for  assuming  the  management  and  collection 
of  the  revenues  of  the  said  territories,  as  he  shall  judge  most  expedient  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  said  military  funds,  and  of  providing  for 
the  effectual  protection  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

8.  The  deliberate  intentions  of  Lord  Wellesley,  in  framing  these  treaties,  are 
sliown  in  his  Lordship's  correspondence.  In  his  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
of  the  East  India  (Company,  forwarding  the  Partition  and  Subsidiary  Treaties, 
and  explaining  the  policy  which  he  had   pursued  after  the  capture  of  Seringa- 

^  Letter  dated  patam.  Lord  Wellesley  uses  the  following  remarkable  words  :*  "Recollecting 
3d  August  1799,  the  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  which  have  arisen  to  all  parties  cou- 
para. 37.  cemed,  under  the  double  governments  and  conflicting  authorities  unfortunately 

established  in  Oude,  the  Carnatic,  and  Tanjore,  I  resolved  to  reserve  to  the  Com- 
pany the  most  extensive  and  indisputable  powers  of  interposition  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mysore,  as  well  as- an  unlimited  right  of  assuming  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  country."  Again,  in  his  memorandum  explanatory  of  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty,  his  Lordship  says,  in  reference  to  the  4th  and  6th  Articles  of  that  treaty : 
"The  powers  both  of  regulation  and  assumption  are  secured,  in  the  most  unqua- 
lified manner,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  embarrassments  which  have  occa- 
sioned so  much  inconvenience  in  Oude,  Tanjore,  and  the  Carnatic."  Lord  Wel- 
lesley also  describes  the  4th  Article  of  this  Treaty,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
CasUereagh  on  the  i5lh  of  December  1803,  as  *' that  Article  of  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty  of  Seringapatam,  which  empowers  the  Com[)any  at  any  time  to  assume 
direct  management  of  the  whole  country." 

9.  After  the  settlement  of  the  country  under  these  treaties,  the  administration 
of  Mysore  was  conducted  for  10  years  by  the  Brahmin  Poorneah,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  British  Resident,  during  the  minority  of  the  Maharaja,  who  in  December 
1810,  at  the  age  of  16,  assumed  the  direct  government  of  the  country,  and  con- 
tinued to  exercise  it  for  21  years.  During  this  latter  period  the  condition  of 
Mysore  gradually  and  steadily  deteriorated,  and  was  constantly  the  subject  of 
remonstrances  from  the  British  Residents  at  the  Court  of  the  Maharaja,  and  upon 
several  occasions  also  from  the  Government  of  Madras. 

10.  In  the  year  1826,  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  visited 
Mysore,  demanded  an  interview  with  the  Maharaja,  and  addressed  to  his  High- 
ness a  deliberate  warning,  in  terms  which  are  described  as  follows  in  a  Minute 
which  Sir  T.  Muiiro  recorded  immediately  afterwards : — "  I  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  disorder  of  the  Rnja's  affairs  had  reached  to  such  a  height  as  would 
justify  the  Government  in  acting  upon  the  4lh  Article  of  the  Treaty ;  but  that, 
as  a  direct  interftrence  in  the  administration,  or  the  assumption  for  a  time  of  a 
part  of  the  Mysore  territory,  could  not  be  undertaken  without  lessening  the 
dignity  of  his  Highness,  and  shaking  his  authority  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  ever  to  re-establish  it,  1  was  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a 
course  until  the  last  extremity,  and  wished  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  order  himself.  But,  if  reform  were  not  immediately  begun,  direct 
interference  would  be  unavoidable." 

11.  These  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Chief 
Commissioner,  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  in  his  historical  review  of  these  transactions, 
*•  the  Government  had  become  venal  and  corrupt  ^  all  the  establishments  were 
deeply  in  arrears ;  no  efficient  control  was  exercised  over  the  district  officer* ; 
the  highest  offices  were  put  up  tp  sale ;  valuable  lands  were  alienated  ;  new  taxes 

.  and  monopolies  were  invented ;  the  people,  vexed  and  fretted  by  the  3warm  of 
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petty  rulers  and  monopolists,  could  obtain  no  redress ;  there  was  no  security  for 
property,  and  nothing  that  was  fit  to  be  called  the  administration  of  justice." 
At  length,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1829,  an  extensive  insurrection  broke  out, 
for  the  suppression  of  which  British  troops  were  employed. 

12.  The  Maharaja  had  thus  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty.  He  had  neglected  the  advice  and  warning  of  the  British  Government ; 
the  state  of  the  finances  was  such  as  to  afford  no  security  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  thS  subsidy  ;  and  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  for 
the  British  Gorernment  to  interfere. 

13.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  competent  to  the  Grovemor  General 
either  to  enforce  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the  internal  administration  of 
Mysore,  or  to  introduce  the  direct  management  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ohiy 
effectual  remedy  which  could  be  applied  was  to  assume  the  entire  administration 
of  ihc  whole  country. 

14.  This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  Maharaja,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
him,  in  1831,  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  after  alluding  to  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  used  the  following  words  :  **  This  mismanagement,  and  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  that  resulted,  came  at  length  to  such  a  pass  as  to  be  no 
longer  bearable  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  your  Highness;  and,  for 
the  past  year,  the  half  of  your  Highness's  entire  dominions  have  been  in  insur- 
rection in  consequence.  The  troops  of  your  Highness  were  first  sent  to  bring 
the  insurgents  to  subjection ;  the  greatest  excesses  were  committed,  and 
unparalleled  cruelties  were  inflicted  by  your  Highness's  officers ;  but  the  insur- 
rection was  not  quelled.  It  became  necessary  to  detach  a  part  of  the  armies  of 
the  British  Government,  to  restore  tranquillity  and  take  part  against  the  insur- 
gents. Tranquillity  has,  for  the  present,  been  restored,  but  the  British  Govern- 
ment cannot  permit  its  name  or  its  power  to  be  identified  with  these  acts  of  your 
Highness's  misrule ;  and,  while  it  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of  putting 
an  end  to  insurrection,  although  justifiable,  which  should  lead  to  general  anarchy 
and  confusion,  it  is  imperiously  called  upon  to  supply  an  immediate  and  complet^i 
remedy,  and  to  vindicate  its  own  character  for  justice.  I  have,  in  consequence, 
felt  it  to  be  indispensable,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  as  from  a  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  protective  character  which  the 
British  Government  holds  towards  the  State  of  Mysore,  to  interfere  for  its  pre- 
servation, and  to  save  the  various  interests  at  stake  from  further  ruin.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that,  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  it  will  be  necessary  to  transfer 
the  entire  administration  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  British  officers." 

16.  The  course  pursued  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  approved  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  tlie  East  India  Company.  "  Having,"  they  wrote,  on  the  6th  of 
March  1833,  *'  considered  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  fully  recognizing  the  policy,  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of  superseding 
the  Raja,  and  carrying  on  the  Government  of  Mysore  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
sole  authority,  ot  the  Company." 

16.  In  the  j'ear  1834,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  after  having  visited  Mysore, 
proposed  to  the  Maharaja  that  a  portion  of  his  possessions  should  be  definitely 
ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  that  he  should  be  placed  in  complete 
possession  of  the  remainder,  "  subject  only  to  the  distinct  understanding  that,  if 
he  neglected  his  Government,  and  suffered  any  gross  and  general  oppression  to 
be  practised  upon  his  subjects,  the  Company  should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  this 
portion  also.*'  In  making  this  communication  to  the  Maharaja,  Lord  William 
Bentinck  instructed  the  Resident  to  ^^  acquaint  his  Highness  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Lordship,  the  restoration  to  his  authority  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  on  the 
footing  on  which  lie  had  hitlierto  held  them,  was  an  event  not  to  be  regarded  as 
within  the  verge  of  probability." 

17.  It  was  expressly  stated  to  the  Maharaja  that  this  arrangement  was  entirely 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Home  Authorities.  The  assent  of  his  Highness 
was  obtained  ;  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  communicated  the  proposal  to  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  Despatch  dated  the  14th  of 
April  1834.     in  that  Despatch,  his  Lordship,  for  the  first  time,  expressed  a 
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doubt  whether  the  assumption  of  the  entire  administration  of  Mysore  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty. 

18.  The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Companj'^  disapproved]  of  the 
proposal  of  Lord  William  Bentinck.  They  considered  that  the  assumption  of 
the  administration  of  ihe  whole  country  was  justified  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  and  was  essential  for  the  security  of  the  people.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  was  communicated  to  the  Maharaja  by  Lord  Auckland  in 
March  1836. 

19.  The  whole  of  Mysore  has,  therefore,  since  the  year  1831,  been  governed 
under  the  superintendence  of  British  officers;  and  the  Maharaja  has  received 
the  pecuniary  allowances  to  which  he  is  entitled,  under  the  terms  of  the  Sub- 
sidiary Treaty,  in  the  event  of  the  assumption  of  the  management  of  his 
possessions  by  the  British  Government. 

20.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Maharaja  has  ineffectually  memorialized 
the  Governor  General  of  India  to  be  reinstated  in  the  administration  of  his 
territories ;  and,  in  February  1861,  his  Highness  having  addressed  to  Earl  Canning 
a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  his  Lordship  declined  to  comply  with  the  request. 
The  Maharaja  has  now  written  to  your  Excellency,  appealing  from  Lord 
Canning's  decision  to  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

21.  These  are  the  circumstances  which  have  produced  the  relations  which  now 
exist  between  the  British  Government  and  the  State  of  Mysore,  and  under  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  to  decide  whether  the  power  which  was 
formerly  exercised  over  the  adrtiinistration  of  that  country  by  the  Maharaja 
should  be  restored.  Their  deliberations  have  been  governed  by  an  anxious  desire 
to  do  justice  to  all  those  who  will  be  affected  by  their  decision.  They  feel  that 
every  consideration  is  due  to  the  Maharaja,  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  British  Government ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  deeply  sensible  of 
the  obligations  which  the  British  Government  has  contracted  towards  the  people 
of  Mysore. 

22.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  Maharaja  can  establish 
any  right  to  be  restored  to  his  former  position.  Such  a  right  must  depend  upon 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  Partition  and  Subsidiary  Treaties.     It  is  indis- 

*  Letter  from  the  P^^^ble,  and,  indeed,  is  admitted  "  in  all  its  entirety"  by  the  Maharaja  himself,* 
Maharaja  to  Lord  that  his  title  rests  solely  upon  the  exercise,  in  his  favour,  of  an  undoubted  right 
jmgiD,  para.  3.         of  conquest. 

23.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  considered,  with  all  the  attention 
which  they  deserve,  the  arguments  which  the  Maharaja  has  advanced,  with 
the  view  of  estabh'shing  Ijis  claim  to  restoration  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties. 

24.  His  Highness  makes  the  following  statement :  "  By  an  article  in  the 
Treaty  between  the  British  Government  and  myself,  it  was  provided  that,  if,  at 
any  time,  the  affairs  of  my  country  fell  into  confusion,  the  British  Government 
should  have  the  power  of  assuming  the  management  of  the  country,  until  order 
was  restored."  With  respect  to  this  point,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Treaty 
contains  no  conditions,  •  under  which  the  administration  of  the  Maharaja's 
possessions,  if  once  assumed  by  the  British  Government,  was  to  be  restored  to 
his  Highness. 

25.  The  Maharaja  also  frequently  refers  to  expressions  used  in  a  Despatch  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  dated  the  26th  of  September 
1835,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  letter  from  Lord  Auckland,  communi- 

'  eating  their  decision  to  the  Maharaja,  which,  in  his  Highness's  opinion,  show 
that  the  Home  Authorities  contemplated  the  probability,  at  some  future  time,  of 
his  being  restored  to  his  former  position. 

26.  It  is  tiTie  that,  in  no  Despatch  of  the  Home  Government  or  of  the 
Gcverpment  of  India  has  any  intention  of  permanently  assuming  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  been  expressed ;  and,  in  the  orders  to  their  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  Mysore,  they  intimated  their  desire  that  no  changes 
should  be  introduced  which  would  present  an  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  the 
administration  of  the  country  to  the  Maharaja.     It  was  clearly  the  wish  of  the 
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Government  that  no  step  should  be  taken,  or  expressions  used,  which  would 
interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion  in  any  future  circumstances 
which  might  arise;  but  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  cannot  constitute  any 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  reinstate  the  Maharaja,  or 
give  to  his  Highness  any  right  to  such  restoration. 

27.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  by  his  Highness,  are  of  opinion  that  the  assumption 
of  the  administration  of  the  Maharaja's  territories  in  1831  was  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  and  that  he  cannot,  as  of  right, 
now  claim  its  restoration. 

28.  As,  then,  no  right  can  be  established  by  the  Maharaja,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  to  decide  whether  the  reinstatement  of  his  Highness  in  the 
administration  of  the  country  is  compatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the  people 
of  Mysore,  who  have  an  undoubted  right  to  expect  from  the  British  Government 
that  the  country,  which  was  placeil  under  the  protection  of  that  Government  by 
the  Partition  and  Subsidiary  Treaties,  shall  be  justly  and  properly  governed. 
This  consideration  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  assigned  by  Lord  Wellesley  for 
the  ample  powers  of  assumption  given  to  the  British  Government  in  the  Sub- 
sidiary Treat)'.  His  Lordship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  of  the 
16thof  June  1799,  declares  that  his  desire,  in  framing  the  Subsidiary  Treaty^ 
Was  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  Mysore,  "  to  extend  its  commerce,  to  provide 
for  its  police,  and,  on  the  whole,  effectually  to  secure  the  affluence,  welfare,  and 
tranquillity  of  its  people.'*  The  Subsidiary  Treaty  itself  hound  the  Maharaja  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  in  the  administration  of  his  terri- 
tories ;  and  Lord  Wellesley,  in  transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
made  use  of  the  following  language  : — "  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  whole  resources  of  the  Raja's  territory,  to  improve  its  cultivation,  to 
extend  its  commerce,  and  to  secure  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants.'* 

29.  The  benevolent  intentions  of  Lord  Wellesley  have  been  carried  into  effect 
since  the  year  1831,  from  which  date  the  whole  of  Mysore  has  been  governed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Chief  Con)mis8ioner,  Sir  Mark  Cubbon, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Mysore  Commission.  Through  their  management,  the 
Government  demand  upon  the  land  has  been  reduced,  and  vexatious  imposts 
have  been  abolished,  yet  the  revenue  has  rapidly  increased  ;  excellent  roads  have 
been  constructed,  and  numerous  measures  tending  to  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country  have  been  introduced.  This  result  affords  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  benefits  which  are  conferred  upon  a  native  state,  when  its  administration  is 
conducted,  under  British  officers,  with  integrity,  ability,  and  justice.  The  claim 
of  the  people  of  Mysore  to  h^ve  good  government  ensured  to  them  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  their  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  it  for  the  last  30  years  ;  and  it 
is  our  bounden  duty  to  see  that  those  benefits  are  not  withdrawn,  or  exposed  to 
serious  danger. 

30.  In  considering  the  fitness  of  the  Maharaja  to  be  replaced  in  the  position 
which  he  formerly  occupied.  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  but  look  for 
guidance  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  most  competent  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  upon  the  subject. 

31.  In  the  year  1847  a  request  similar  to  that  now  prtiferred  by  the  Maharaja 
was  addressed  to  the  Governor  General  of  India,  Viscount  Hardinge ;  and,  in 
answer  to  a  reference  from  him,  the  Cliief  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  Sir  Mark 
Cubbon,  recorded  his  deliberate  opinion  that  "  any  improvement  that  had  taken 
place'*  in  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  countiy  '*  had  been  effected  in  spite 
of  the  counteractions  he  had  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  Maharaja  and  his 
partisans;  and  that  the  conduct  of  his  Highness  during  his  suspension  from 
power  would  afford  no  security  that  the  crisis  which  induced  his  suspension 
would  not  recur  in  the  event  of  his  restoration."  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  adds  :  '^  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  imagine  any  form  of  administration  that  would  remove 
all  apprehensions  for  the  future.,  if  unaccompanied  by  his  Highness's  entire 
exclusion  from  power."  The  Government  of  India,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
support  the  request  of  the  Maharaja. 

32.  In  the  year  1866  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  administration   of  Mysore  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
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33.  The  name  of  Earl  Canning  will  for  ever  be  associated  in  the  historv  of 
British  India,  with  the.  most  liberal  policy  towards  the  native  princes  of  India. 
That  lamented  statesman  has  given  abundant  proof,  not  only  that  questions 
aflPecting  their  rij^hts  received  from  him  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration,  but 
that  he  cherished  a  lively  sympathy  with  their  feelings  and  interests;  and  his 
opinion,  therefore,  deserves  especial  consid«jration  upon  tlie  present  question. 
Earl  Canning's  judgment,  however,  was  adverse  to  the  claim  for  the  restoration 
of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Mysore  to  the  Maharaja.  In  his  letter  of  the 
11th  of  March  1862,  his  Lordship  says  that  it  is  iiis  ''  conviction,  founded  on 
experience  of  the  past,  that,  if  the  authority  of  the  British  officers  were  removed, 
or  even  hampered,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Mysore  would  be  at  an  end." 

34.  Lastly,  your  Excellency  has  acquainted  the  Maharaja  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  his  Highness's  khureetas  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  in  the  decision  communicated  to  his  Highness  by  Earl 
Canning. 

36.  Her  Majesty's  Government  attach  the  greatest  weight  to  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  so  many  high  authorities  ;  and,  after  a  full  review  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  administration  of  Mysore  can, 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  that  country,  be  c^ain  com- 
mitted to  the  Maharaja. 

36.  Your  Excellency  will,  accordingly,  inform  the  Maharma  that,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  them,  Efer  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  have  determined  not  to  interfere  with  the  decision,  which  has  been 
communicated  to  his  Highness  by  Earl  Canning,  and  confirmed  by  your  Excel- 
lency, that  the  administration  of  Mysore  shall  continue  to  be  conducted,  a-,  at 
present,  by  British  officers. 

37.  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  arrived  at  a  ccmclusion  adverse  to  the 
wishes  of  a  Prince  whose  fidelity  and  loyalty  during  recent  events  in  India  have 
merited  and  received  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  Her  Majesty,  I  request  that 
the  decision  may  be  conveyed  to  the  Maharaja  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  the  ' 
least  painful  to  the  feelings  of  liis  Higlmess  ;  and  any  arrangement  which,  with- 
out involving  a  change  in  the  present  system  of  the  administration  of  Mysore, 
would  contribute  either  to  his  dignity  or  comfort,  will,  if  recommended  by  your 
Excellency  in  Council,  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 


Dissents  of  Members  of  the  Council  of  India. 


Dissent  of  Sir  Henry  Montgomery. — 18  July  1863. 

I  AM  unable  to  concur  in  the  Despatch  which  passed  Council  on  the  2d 
instant,  refusing  to  restore  to  the  Rajah  the  administration  of  the  territories  of 
Mysore. 

I  hold  that  the  original  assumption  of  the  Mysore  country  in  1831  was  not 
warranted  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  1799,  and  that  the  action  of 
the  then  Governor  General  was  based  on  erroneous  information  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country. 

The  subsidy  was  never  in  arrear,  and,  as  admitted  by  Lord  William  Bentniek 
at  a  later  period,  did  "  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  immediate  jeopardy." 

Lord  William  Bentinck  himself,  desiring  to  remove  from  his  mind  the 
misgivings  he  felt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  grounds  he  had  assumed  for 
depriving  the  Rajah  of  the  administration,  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  suppression^  and  the  consequences  of  the 
insurrection,  composed  of  the  following  high  Grovernment  officials:  the 
General  commanding  the  Mysore  division  of  the  Madras  Army,  General  (Sir 
William)  Morrison,  Mr.  John  Macpherson  Macleod,  and  General  (Sir  Mark) 
Cubbon;  and  a  perusal   of  their  able  and  penetrating  report^  satisfied  Lord 
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William  Bentinck,  as  it  must,  I  believe,  every  impartial  reader  of  it,  that  the^ 
derannement  of  the  affairs  of  Mysore  under  the  Rajah's  rule  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated  ;  and,  though  it  showed  that  blame  was  due  to  the  Rujah  for  many 
defects  of  administration,  mal-admiiiistration  was  not  proved  to  the  extent  that 
had  been  represented  by  the  Madras  Government ;  that  the  disturbances  that  had 
occurred  were  greatly  attributable  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  advice  of  the  Resident, 
and  of  the  support  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  these  disturbances  not 
being  easily  quelled,  was  due  "  to  the  flocking  to  the  rebel  standard  of  foreigners 
(subjects  of  the  British  Government)  from  the  Southern  Maharatta  country/* 
This  report  moreover  showed  that  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  assigned 
cause,  viz.,  oppressive  taxation,  insurrection  was  rife  in  our  own  district  of  Canara^ 
where  the  taxation  bore  unfavourable  contrast  with  that  prevailing  in  Mysore.  I 
would  refer  to  the  marginal  extracts  from  the  (Commissioner's  Report,*  as  proving 

that 

*  £xtzact8  Report  of  Committee  on  Mysore  Disturbances,  dated  12  December  1833 : — 

94.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  ryots  had  been  so  often  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  fiui 
enquiry  into  their  complaints  and  just  redress  of  their  grievances,  that  they  were  backward  fo  trust  in  the 
terms  neld  out  to  them  by  the  Rajah ;  we  hare  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case  in  a  great  degree.  One 
witness  has  stated  that  ^'  when  the  Resident  intimated  to  them  that  hia  Highness  was  at  hand,  and  would 
satisfy  them  in  every  way  in  his  power,  they  remarked  that  there  was  no  enquiry  (into  grievances)  in  the 
Mysore  country,  that  though  th'ey  had  been  three  or  four  times  to  Mysore,  neither  "his  Hiehness  nor  himsdf 
(Mr.  Caamajor)  had  made  any  enquiry,  but  that  they  had  been  sent  back  under  a  guard  to  their  tolooks.'' 
With  respect  to  so  much  of  this  statement  as  regards  the  Resident,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  pro- 
hibited by  his  instructions  not  only  "  from  the  public  reception  of  complaints  from  the  subjects  of  Mysore, 
but  from  the  avowed  support  of  the  cause  of  those  whose  grievances  might  become  known  to  him." 

161.  Having  narrated  the  substance  of  this  address,  we  think  it  right  to  state  our  conviction  that  great  as 
were  the  abuses  of  power  under  the  Rajah's  government,  the  description  hereffiven  of  them  is  exaggerated; 
and,  in  particular,  the  statement  of  the  tying  no  wounded  men  in  cumblies,  and  throwing  them  into  tne  river 
at  Holy  Honnoor,  is,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  wholly  unfounded. 

183.  Although  there  were  circumstances,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  composition  of  the  Mysore  territories, 
unfavourable  to  the  easy  maintenance  of  the  Rajah's  authorit^^  over  them,  and  although  the  efforts  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Ni^er  Pretender,  and  the  Tery  King  Poligar,  together  with  the  oelief  which  at  first 
prevailed  that  the  Companv's  government  would  not  support  the  authority  of  the  Rajah,  must  be  regarded 
as  having  ereatly  conduced  to  the  disturbances ;  yet  we  think  thei*e  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  origin  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  misrule  on  the  part  of  that  Prince.  With  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  ^  that 
misrule  we  beg  to  offer  some  obserTations. 

185.  We  do  not  however,  think  that  the  decline  of  the  revenue,  since  the  time  of  Poomeah,  has  been  caused 
entirely  by  mis-govemment ;  it  appears  to  us  to  be  partly  attributed  to  causes  which  were  beyond  the  control 
of  the  Hapah's  government ;  we  aUude  to  the  general  fall  which  had  taken  place  i|jthin  the  period  referred  to 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  also  to  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  peculiarly  affecting  the 
i;tate  of  Mysore. 

186.  In  the  Madras  districts  of  Bellanr  and  Cuddapah^  whieh  border  on  Mysore^  and  in  many  circumst«noea 
resemble  it  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Company's  territory  does ;  the  revenue  has  also  fallen  off  greatly 
during  the  same  period,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  m  either  case  the  declension  can  justly  be  ascribed  alto- 
gether to  change  in  the  management. 

187.  Among  the  changes  which  have  occurred,  specially  affecting  the  condition  of  Mysore,  we  would  par- 
ticularly instance  the  reduction  which  has  taken  plkoe,  both  in  the  number  of  posts  at  which  British  troops 
are  stationed,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  whole  British  force  in  Mysore.  This  i-eduction  has  caused  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  demand  for  produce  and  the  expenditure  of  money  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  must 
have  thus  contributed  to  tne  declension  of  the  revenue.  It  has  also  had  other  eilfeots  worthy  of  remark  in 
relation  to  the  late  disturbances.  It  has  removed  a  restraint,  which  in  the  time  of  Poomeah  kept  the  tur- 
bulent in  awe,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  afforded  a  facility  to  the  instigators  of  the  disturbances 
in  leading  the  people  to  believe  that  the  Company's  government  would  not  support  the  authority  of  the 
R^ah. 

198.  When  public  affftfrs  were  conducted  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  great  discontent 
with  the  Government  should  have  arisen  among  the  people  ;  yet  it  is  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  cautious 
in  drawing  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which  the  collections  actually  made  by  the  Tehaeeldars 
were  oppressive  in  their  amount.  The  fact  of  the  assembling  of  the  ryots  in  cooiwny  and  their  complaining 
that  the  taxes  were  too  burthensome  to  be  borne  of  itself,  really  proves  little  or  nothing  upon  this  point. 
At  the  very  same  time,  the  Ryots  assembled  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  similar  complaints  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canara,  where  we  understand  the  public  demands  have  since  been  foiyd,  on  mil  inquiry,  to  be 
decidedly  moderate,  lighter  indeed,  as  they  had  always  been  considered,  than  in  any  other  district  subject  to 
the  Presidency  of  Madras.  We  also  understand,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  those  proceedings  of 
the  ryots  in  Canara  were  instigated  by  intrigues  on  the  part  of  the  public  servants,  as  has  been  already 
^own  to  have  been  the  case  in  Mysore.  We  have  no  doiibt  that  the  people  of  Mysore  are  generally  infer 
less  circumstances  than  they  were  30  years  ago.  But  we  have  strong  doubts  whether  the  demands  made  and 
enforced  on  them  of  late  years,  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  Grovemment,  have  been  such  in  their  amount  com- 
pared with  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  them  as  would  be  considered  particularly  heavy  in  the  Madras 
territories,  and  though  many  witnesses  have  stated  their  belief  that  the  population  has  greatly  decreased^  we 
are  very  far  from  being  convinced  that  this  is  reallv  the  case.  All  Indeed  that  has  been  said  by  the  witnesses 
respecting  the  decay  of  the  country,  thoogh  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  too  much  ground  ror  it,  ought,  in 
our  opinion,  to  be  received  with  great  caution,  as  likely  to  be  exaggerated  even  where  it  is  founded  on  fact. 
Besides  particular  biasses,  whieh  may  probably  have  influenced  their  evidence,  it  was  liable  to  be  swayed  by 
that  general  prejudice,  natural  to  all  mankind,  which  tends  to  make  men  believe  that  the  world  degenerates 
and  decays  as  themselves  grow  old,  and  which  requires  for  its  counteraction  a  greater  enlightenment  of  mind 
than  those  persons  could  pe  expected  to  possess. 

200.  In  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  'Rajah's  government  would  not  be 

supported  by  the  British  troops,  we  may  state  the  fact  tnat  a  body  of  insurgent  ryots  which  had  been  joined 

by  some  Candachar  Peon?,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Amildar  of  Doda  Balapoor,  and  hearing 
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that  the  allegations  advanced  for  the  assumption  of  the  country  did  not  bear  the 
test  of  a  careful  inquiry,  and  that  the  measure  itself  was  not  justified  either  by 
the  words  or  spirit  of  the  Treaty. 

The  able  and  comprehensive  document  of  the  eminent  men  who  composed  the 
Commission,  confirmed  in  Lord  William  Bentinck's  mind  the  doubts  he  enter- 
tained both  *'as  to  the  legality  and  the  justice  "  of  the  course  that  had  been 
pursued,  and  in  addressing  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  14th  April  1834,  his 
Lordship  proposed  an  arrangement  calculated  to  atone  to  the  Rajah  for  the  error 
he  himself  had  committed. 

Though  not  acceding  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  General,  the 
Court  of  Directors,  in  their  reply,  gave  ample  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  did 
not  view  the  resumption  as  permanent. 

They  say,  "  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  the  whole 
country  (with  the  exception  hereafter  suggested)  should  be  retained  in  your  hands 
till  you  can  establish  a  fair  assessment  upon  the  ryots,  with  security  against 
further  exaction,  and  till  you  have  framed  a  satisfactory  system  of  administration 
of  justice  and  for  its  permanent  and  undisturbed  operation  ; "  and  they  concluded 
their  Despatch  by  directing  that  the  Government  of  the  country  should  be  carried 
on  under  the  designation  of  the  Commission  for  the  Government  of  the  Terro- 
tories  of  Mysore,  and  not  in  the  name  of  the  Company.  • 

From  this  and  other  similar  expressions  of  the  Home  Government,  some  of 
which  have  been  quoted  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Calcutta  Gazette,"  *  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  has  through- 
out been  the  professsed  purpose  of  the  Home  authorities  to  restore  to  the  Rajah 
the  administration  of  the  country,  and  that  they  regarded  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  it  only  as  a  temporary  measure.  That  the  assumption  was  not  the  final 
and  irretrievable  measure  under  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  of  1799,  is  also 
clearly  shown  by  the  words  of  Lord  Willliam  Bentinck  in  his  Minute  of  the 
14th  April  1834,  wherein  he  asks  and  answers  the  following  questions  in  these 
terms:  **HdS  the  Company's  government  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Mysore  country  on  its  own  acccount,  or  is  the  country  still  managed  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Rajah,  and  is  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  of  Mysore  virtually  cancelled, 
or  is  it  in  full  force  ?  The  answer  must  decidedly  be  that  the  management  has 
been  assumed  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Rajah,  and  that  the  Treaty  is  in  full 
force." 

The  maijagement  of  the  Mysofe  territories  having  for  30  yeari  been  con- 
ducted by  British  oflBcers,  with  a  success  admitted  by  the  supreme  Indian 
authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  Home  Government,  it  can  no  longer  be  maintained 
that  security  to  the  ryots  against  undue  taxation,  and  a  system  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice  for  which  the  Court  of  Directors  stipulated  as  a  condidon 
of  restoration,  have  not  been  attained  ;  and  the  Rajah  having  declared  his  intention 
of  preserving  that  system  intact,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  just  pretence  for 
continuing  to  withhold  from  him  the  restoration  he  seeks;  and  under  the 
stringent  restrictions  proposed  by  the  special  committee,  ample  security  for  the 

proper 

that  he  had  fled  to  fianj^alore,  advanced  to  Yenaoomkum,  a  place  within  10  miles  of  that  cantonment,  which 
it  can  scarcely  he  imagined  they  would  have  presumed  to  do  had  they  regarded  the  British  Government  as 
disposed  to  aid  that  of  the  Rajah. 

202.  As  some  of  the  witnesses  have  stated  that  complaints  of  the  district  officers  when  due  attention  could 
not  be  obtained  to  them  from  the  Rajah's  government  were  received  and  inquired  into  by  a  former  Resident, 
but  that  the  present  Resident  would  not  receive  such  representations,  we  thmk  it  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
Mr.  Casmajor  to  observe  tnat  in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued  in  this  respect,  he  seems  to  have  been 

guided  by  positive  instructions  from  superior  authority.    We  cannot,  however,  here  refrain  from  taking  the 
berty  to  remark  that  a  system  whicn  expressly  enjoined  that  the  *^  advice  and  councU  of  the  British 


anything  but  calculated  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the  British  name. 

^  Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  dated  29th  June  1859  :— 
**  The  orders  from  England  are  imperative  that  the  administration  of  Mysore  shaU  be  so  conducted  that 
the  country  may  be  restored  to  a  native  government  at  the  shortest  notice  ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  are  at 
this  moment  obliged  to  oppose  many  parts  of  procedure  which  a  native  government  could  not  administer. 
Extract  from  Lord  Canning's  Administration  Report  of  1 800,  published  in  *'  Calcutta  Gazette." 
"  It  has  also  been  necessary  so  to  conduct  the  administration  as  to  fulfil  conscientiousfy  the  instructions  laid 
down  for  guidance  in  a  letter  from  the  home  authorities,  under  date  the  26th  September  1835,  and  which 
states  as  follows:  *  We  are  desirous  of  adhering,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  to  the  native  usages,  and  not  to  mtroduce 
a  system  which  cannot  be  worked  hereafter  by  native  agency,  when  the  country  shall  be  restored  to  the 
Bajah/  " 
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proper  fulfilment  of  liis  pledges  having  been  provided,  it  seems  to  me  that,  unless 
all  the  professions  of  the  Home  Government  throughout  a  series  of  years  can  be 
set  at  nought,  or  interpretations  are  placed  on  words  in  direct  opposition  to  their 
ordinarily  admitted  meaning,  we  must  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith,  of 
good  policy,  and  of  justice  to  the  Rajah  in  continuing,  in  despite  of  the  terms  of 
the  Treaty,  which  under  the  circumstances  never  warranted  permanent  resumption, 
to  withhold  from  him  his  just  rights.  The  letter  of  the  Rajah  of  the  20th  April 
1862,  addressed  to  the  present  Viceroy,  in  answer  to  Lord  Canning's  harsh  and 
cold  denial  of  his  Highness's  claims,  appears  to  my  apprehension  completely  to 
refute  Lord  Canning's  arguments ;  and  it  needs  but  a  careful  study  of  it,  and  of 
the  previous  correspondence,  together  with  the  well-drawn-up  note  of  the  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Department,  dated  30th 
May  1862,  giving  an  abstract  of  all  that  has  passed  on  the  subject  of  Mysore,  to 
place  the  case  of  the  Rajah  in  a  light  that  demands  that  the  obvious  interests  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  acquisition  of  the  territories  of  Mysore,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  on  all  sides  by  British  possessions,  should  yield  to  the  more 
necessary  obligations  of  good  faith,  and  the  strict  observance  of  treaties. 

Apart  from  the  above  general  grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  decision  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  has  arrived,  I  see  much  in  the  proposed  Des- 
patch to  induce  me  to  decline  being  a  party  to  it. 

In  the  3d  paragraph  it  professes  '^  for  the  clear  understanding  of  the  question, 
to  recapitulate  shortly  the  events  which  have  led  to  the  relations  in  which  the 
British  Government  now  stands  towards  the  state  of  Mysore."  Everyone  who 
carefully  examines  these  relations  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  such  recapitulation 
is  anything  but  the  fair  representation  of  the  case  it  professes  to  relate.  It  con- 
sists of  all  that  can  be  extracted  from  the  records  that  bear  against  the  Rajah's 
claims,  and  withholds  much  that  tells  in  their  favour. 

In  paragraph  10  it  notices  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  letter  to  his  Highness  in  1826, 
and  in  paragraph  11,  it  says,  "these  remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,'' as  ifthe re- 
monstrances which  were  sixyears  previous  to  the  insurrection  immediately  preceded 
that  event.  The  character  and  extent  of  this  insurrection,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Committee  of  1833,  after  patient  and  lengthened  investigation,  are  wholly  ignored, 
and,  in  paragraph  12,  the  Maharaja  is  declared  to  have  faUed  to  have  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  by  neglecting  the  advice,  of  the  British 
Government,  though  it  is  well  known,  and  officially  on  record,  that  not  only  was 
no  advice  rendered,  but  that  it  was  systematically  and  purposely  withheld.  It  is 
also  said  that  "  the  state  of  the  finances  was  such  as  to  afford  no  security  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  subsidy  ; "  whereas,  up  to  that  very  period  the  subsidy 
had  been  paid  punctually  in  advance,  and  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had  subsequently 
recorded  his  belief  that  it  was  in  no  time  in  jeopardy. 

In  paragraph  13  the  act  of  assujnptionis  justi6ed  "under  these  circumstances," 
whereas  all  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  assumption  were  altered  when  the 
actual  state  of  the  country  was  ascertatned  by  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee.  Again  in  paragraph  14,  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  letter  to  the  Rajah,  written, 
as  admitted  subsequently  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  when  he  had  not  made  himself 
master  of  the  subject,  is  quoted.     In  it,  it  is  stated,  "  that  the  greatest  excesses 
were  committed,  and  unparallelled  cruelties  were  inflicted  by  your  Highnesses 
servants,'*  such  allegations  of  cruelties  having  been  shown  to  be  untrue  by  the 
Committee's  report.     In  paragraph  17  it  says.  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  ^'for  the  Fttfepage  161  of 
first  time,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  assumption  of  the  entire  administration  Committee's  Re- 
of  Mysore  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  ;  "  por*>»»  ^ven  above 
whereas  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  own  recorded  minutes  show  clearly  that  his  doubts  ^^™*^fi^"^* 
were  not  confined  to  that  one  point,  and  that  having  entertained  them,  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  by  a  committee  of 
undoubted  ability.     In  paragraph  18  it  is  said,  "the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  was  communicated  to  the  Maharajah  by  Lord  Auckland  in  March 
1836,"  without  allusion  to  the  fact  that  in  that  communication  hopes  were  held 
out  to  his  Highness  of  restoration  at  a  future  indefinite  period.     In  paragraph  21, 
the  obligations  of  the  British  Government  towards  the  people  of  Mysore  are 
given  as  a  reason  for  refusing  the  Rajah's  claim,  while  it  is  notorious  that  the 
people   of  Mysore  are  greatly  desirous  of   his  Highnesses  restoration  to  his 
government. 

In  paragraph  24  it  is  stated,  ^'  that  the  Treaty  contains  no  conditions  under 

which  the  administration  of  the  Maharajah's  possessions^  if  once  assumed  by  the 
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British  Government  was  to  be  restored  to  his  Highness/*  In  all  fairness,  if  the 
Treaty  is  to  be  quoted  in  such  rigid  interpretation  when  adverse  to  the  Rajah's 
claims,  it  may  also  be  quoted  in  the  same  strictness,  as  not  authorising  the 
assumption  of  the  entire  country  under  any  view  of  its  real  condition  at  that 
period.  In  paragraph  26,  the  reiierateil  professions  of  the  Home  Government  of 
intention  to  restore  the  administration  to  the  Rajah,  and  fheir  injunctions  to 
8ha|»e  the  system  of  government  so  as  not  to  obstruct  such  restoration,  are  passed 
over  as  the  bare  "expression  of  sentiments  which  cannot  constitute  any  obliga- 
tion ;  '*  whereas  they  are  the  plain  and  fully  considered  views  of  the  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Control.  And,  lastly,  in 
paragraph  36,  "  it  has  been  determined  that  the  administration  of  Mysore  shall 
continue  to  be  conducted  as  at  present  by  British  ofl5cers,''  the  very  form  and 
system  of  government  which  his  Highness  pledges  himself  to  maintain,  and  for 
the  due  maintaining  of  which  ample  security  might  be  provided. 

(signed)         H.  Montgomejy. 


Dissent  of  Sir  Frederick  Currie.— 17  July  1863. 

I  dissent  from  the  Despatch  to  the  Governor  General  iu  Council  relative  to 
the  administration  of  Mysore,  which  passed  Council  on  the  2d  instant. 

2.  Because  the  36th  paragraph,  which  communicates  the  determination  of  Her 
Majesty  s  Government,  evades  the  issue  distinctly  raised  by  the  Mahai-aju  and 
Lord  Canning,  and  referred  to  us  for  decision,  viz.,  the  relative  position  of  the 
Maharaja  and  the  British  Government,  under  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  of  Mysore, 
consequent  upon  the  proceedings  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  in  1831,  and  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  character  of  those  proceedings ;  but,  while  the  Despatch 
shrinks  from  openly  declaring  a  decision  on  those  points,  it,  by  its  whole  line  of 
argument,  and  the  partial  quotations  it  introduces  from  records  and  correspon* 
dence,  points  to  a  decision  of  the  question  in  favour  of  Lord  Canning's  view,  and 
the  permanent  retention  of  the  Mysore  territoiy  by  the  British  Government. 

Para.  6.  3-  Because  the  Despatch  attempts  to  draw  from  '*  the  language  used  in  the 

Partition  Treaty,"  a  distinction  between  the  durability  ol  the  tenure  of  the 
Maharaja  in  the  territories  allotted  to  him^  and  that  of  the  Nizan>,  and  the 
British  Government,  in  the  portions  assigned  to  them  respectively,  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  do  not  warrant ;  and  implies  that  the  Maharaja's  con- 
nection with  the  Mysore  territories  is  derived  solely  from  the  spontaneous 
liberality  of  the  British  Government,  keeping  out  of  sight  the  fact  prominently 
stated  by  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  time,  that  the  principality  was  established  by  the 
alhes  conjointly  with  the  Maharaja,  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  rulers  of 
Mysore,  with  whom  we  had  already  treaty  relations. 

Pwa.  12.  4.  Because  the  Despatch  charges  the  Raja  with  a  breach  of  the  conditions  of 

the  Subsidiary  Treaty  which  has  never  been  charged  against  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  or  the  Home  Government,  up  to  this  time.  Had  Lord  W. 
Beiitinck  in  1831  been  able  to  fix  upon  the  Raja  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
or  the  Treaty,  he  would  doubtless  have  declared  the  Treaty  at  an  end  ;  he  would 
have  considered  himself  no  longer  bound  by  its  provisions,  and  would  have 
deult  with  the  Maharaja,  and  with  the  country  in  communication  with  the  Nizam, 
otherwise  than  he  did.  Whereas,  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  some  years  after  the 
assumption  of  the  territory,  declared  the  Treaty  in  all  its  entirety  to  be  in  full 
force  and  operation.  Doubtless  Lord  W.  Bentinck  felt  that  he  could  not  try 
conclusions  with  the  Rajah,  under  the  14th  Article  of  the  Treaty,  the  conditions 
of  \N  hieh  the  British  Government  had  themselves,  it  must  be  admitted,  *'  failed  to 
I'ultil,*'  when  they  systematically  withheld  from  the  Raja  the  advice  which, 
l)y  that  article,  they  are  bound  to  give  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  every  detailed 
ilepartment  of  the  administration.  The  withholding  of  that  advice,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  British  representative,  with  their  results,  are 
^Dated  12  Dec  forcibly  remarked  on  by  the  Commissii.ners  in  their  report*  as  to  the  causes 
1833,  paras.  202,  ^^  ^'^^  rebellion  which  led  to  the  proceedings  adopted  by  Lord  W.  Bentinck 
203.  '     in  1831. 

5.    Because 
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6.  Because  the  Despatch  gives  an  incorrect  and  erroneous  statemeut  of  what         Para.  13, 
it  was  competent  to  the  Governor  General   to  do  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty.  • ' 

6.  Because  the  Despatch  does  not  give  a  fair  or  correct  epitome  of  the  corre-  Pann.  v7, 18, 
spondence  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Home  authorities  in  1834 
and  1836.  The  doubts  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  he  was  led  in  1831  to  adopt,  as  his  Lordship  admits,  on  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  (which  he  did  not  learn  till  afterwards) 
are  very  fully  stated  in  the  Despatch  of  1834,  but  are  dismissed,  with  a  very 
brief  allusion,  in  the  Despatch  under  consideration  ;  while  the  latter  sets  forth  Para.  17. 

that  those  doubts  were  not  shared  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  it  states,  "  con-         p^^^  i^^ 
sidered  that  the  assumption  pf  the  whole  territory  was  justified  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty."     .... 

Now  the  CJourt  of  Directors  have  never  committed  themselves  to  any  such 
wsertion;  the  language  of  the  Home  Government  in  the  Despatches  of  1833 
and  1836  is  very  guarded,  and  somewhat  remarkable.  In  the  former,  in  reply 
to  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  Despatch,  detailing  the  proceedings  he  had  adopted,  and 
which  he  described  as  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty,  they  designate  the  measure 
as  *^  decided ''  and  '^  necessary ; "  they  recognise  the  "  policy,'*  and  indeed 
"necessity'*  of  the  measure;  but  they  abstain,  as  it  would  seem,  carefully,  from 
endorsing  its  legality  or  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  Arain,  in 
replying  in  1835  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck's  Despatch,  in  which  he  sets  rorth  his 
doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  what  had  been  done,  and  its  legality  in  reference  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  tlie  language  of  the  Home  Government  is  even  more 
guarded.  They  abstain  from  saying  that  his  Lordship's  doubts  are  groundless ; 
they  give  their  reasons  why,  the  assumption  of  the  territory  having  taken  place, 
for  a  specific  purpose,  no  part  of  it  should  be  restored  till  that  purpose  is  attained ; 
they  point  out  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  establishment  of 
an  efficient  administration,  and  clearly  intimate  that  when  those  safeguards  are 
established,  the  administration  will  be  restored  to  the  Raja;  they  argue  that  the 
measures  they  describe  as  proper  to  be  observed  while  the  province  is  retained 
by  the  British  Government,"  are  for  the  essential  benefit  of  the  Prince  and  fully 
within  the  intendment  of  the  Treaty ;  "  but  they  commit  themselves  no  further. 
The  Despatch  under  consideration,  is  the  first  that  has  ventured  to  assert,  which 
it  does  positively  and  uncompromisingly,  that  the  measure  taken  by  Lord  W,  Para.  27. 
Bentinck  in  1831  **wa8  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty ;  *'  doubtless  if  the  authors  of  this  Despatch  have  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  proceedings  of  1831  are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
they  are  right  in  stating  this  as  their  opinion  ;  but  they  are  not  justified  in 
sheltering  diemselves  in  their  statement  under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Ptnu  i8. 
Directors,  who,  as  I  have  shown,  carefully  abstained  from  committing  them- 
selves to  such  an  assertion.  But,  supposing  the  proceedings  of  1831  to  have  been  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Treaty,  the  Treaty  itself  contemplates  only  temporary 
measures  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  could  do  no  more  in  reference  to  the  terms 
of  the  Partition  Treaty;  while  the  proceedings  and  correspondence  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  specially  declare  the  measure  to  be  of  that  character.  They  advert 
to  "  the  deferred  and  future  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  "  of  the  Maharaja, 
when  certain  described  safeguards  "  to  secure  the  people  against  the  vices  of  the 
Raja's  character  '*  shall  be  established  ;  till  which  has  been  done,  they  object  to 
the  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  territories  to  the  Raja ;  but  this  system  being 
established,  they  say  that  "  the  same  reasons  which  would  recommend  the 
restoration  to  the  Rajah  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  will,  in  our  opinion,  recom- 
mend the  restoration  of  the  whole/'  I  must  dissent  from  a  Despatch  which 
declares  positively,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and*  these  deliberately  recorded  p^ra.  23. 
statements,  that  the  Maharaja  has  no  claim  to  the  restoration  of  his  country. 

8,  After  the  assumption  of  the  administration  of  Mysore  by  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Home  Government  justified  their  orders  for  its  temporary  retention 
by  the  obligation  they  considered  themselves  under  to  the  people  of  Mysore,  of 
organising  such  a  system  of  government  as  would  secure  to  the  people  that  the 
future  administration  of  the  Raja  should  be  just  and  equitable.  I  am  decide(iiy 
of  opinion  that  this  asstmaed  obligation  tliCy  were  bound  to  fulfil  within  a 
reasonable  period,  and  that,  having  fulfilled  it,  they  were  bound  to  restore  the 
country  to  the  Raja,  under  such  restrictions  and  conditions  for  the  continuance 
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of  the  system  they  had  established,  as  might  be  thought  proper.  They  assumed 
a  trust,  and  justified  its  assu^mption  by  stating  it  to  be  *^  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Prince  himself."  Can  it  be  said  that  we  are  fulfilhng  that  trust,  and  benefiting 
the  Prince  by  excluding  him,  for  ever,  from  the  possession  of  his  property  ? 

Ptras,  28,  ag.  9.  I  dissent  from   the   proposition  that  our  duty  to  the  people  of  Mysore 

compels  us  to  retain  possession  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  a  native  admini- 
stration, efficiently  superintended  and  controlled  as  Lord  Wellesley,  by  the 
14th  Article  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  intended  that  Mysore  should  be,  and  as  it 
•would  have  been,  had  the  provisions  of  that  article  been  observed  by  us,  and 
Ti  ^  might  now  be,  is  better  adapted,  and  more  acceptable  to  a  native  community, 

than  one  where  the  European  element  and  English  modes  of  procedure  pervade 
all  the  departments.  But  if  the  occupation  by  us  of  the  territories  of  Mysore  is 
to  be  continued  expressly  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  let  the  people  of  Mysore, 
who  know  well  their  own  interests,  be  consulted.  We  are  told,  and  from  my  own 
experience  1  cannot  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  people  are  now  anxiously  awaiting  our 
decision  in  this  case ;  that  they  "will  be  exceedingly  disappointed  when  the  result 
of  this  decision  is  known  ;  and  that  our  philanthropy  will  cause  discontent 
throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  province.  I  dissent  also  from 
these  arguments  being  adduced  when  our  own  interests,  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  valuable  province  of  Mysore  are  concerned,  while  they 
are  totally  ignored  by  the  Government  of  India,  when  our  interests  are  not  in- 
volved, or  lie  in  another  direction.  More  than  10  years  ago,  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  was  called  upon  by  the  Indian  Government  to  cede  extensive  districts 
to  us,  to  provide  the  subsidy  for  his  contingent.  This  was  a  permanent  cession. 
Our  administration  was  introduced  in  these  districts  under  British  officers,  and 
was  continued  with  as  much  success  as  in  Mysore,  till  about  two  years  ago,  when 
it  was  convenient  to  the  Government,  as  a  reward  to  the  Nizam  for  his  conduct  in 
the  mutiny,  and  for  the  adjustment  of  our  boundary  with  Nagpore,  to  re-transfer 
the  greater  part  of  these  districts.  The  Government  of  India  had  no  compunc- 
tion in  making  over  the  people  of  these  large  districts  which  had  been  eight 
years  under  our  government,  unconditionally,  to  a  more  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
native  administration  than  ever  that  of  Mysore  was  in  its  worst  times,  i  might 
instance  the  portions  of  districts  in  Rohilcund,  which  had  been  within  our  Regu- 
lation Provinces  since  1803,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  all  born  and  bred 
our  subjects,  lately  made  over,  as  a  reward  for  good  service,  to  the  Nawab  of 
Rampore  ;  this  was  not  a  re-transfer  of  native  subjects  to  their  legitimate  chief, 
but  a  free  gift  of  Hindoo  communities,  bitlerly  protesting  against  the  proceeding, 
to  a  Mahommedan  ruler.  I  could  mention  several  other  like  transfers  which 
have  lately  been  made,  in  which  no  compunctions  were  felt,  no  philanthropy 
excited.  I  protest  against  the  inconsistency  (to  use  the  lightest  term)  of  making 
this  a  plea  for  refusing  to  restore  Mysore  to  the  Mahai*aja,  who  would  maintain 
the  present  system  of  administration  established  by  us,  under  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  a  Resident  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

10.  I  dissent  also  from  the  introduction  of  Sir  M.  Cubbon's  statements  about 
the  Raja's  conduct  and  character,  made  upwards  of  16  years  ago,  as  a  pretext 
for  the  measure  which  this  Despatch  adopts  ;  when  it  is  known,  and  is  on  record, 
that  for  very  many  years  past  the  estimate  of  Sir  M.  Cubbon  of  the  Raja's  cha- 
racter, has  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  and  that  he  has,  on  many  occasions,  . 
taken  the  opportunity  of  writing  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  Maharaja.  In  his 
letter  to  the  Government  of  India,  of  2d  June  1860,  he  writes :  **  To  no  one  was 
the  Government  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  than  his 
Highness  the  Raja,  who  displayed  the  most  stead&st  loyalty  throughout  the  crisis, 
discountenancing  everything  in  the  shape  of  disaffection,  and  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  proclaim  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  English  rule.  When 
the  small  party  of  Europeans  arrived  at  Mysore,  he  made  manifest  his  satisfaction 
by  giving  them  a  feast ;  he  offered  one  of  his  palaces  for  their  accommodation 
and  as  a  stronghold  for  the  security  of  the  treasure,  and  even  gave  up  his  own  per- 
sonal establishment  of  elephants,  &c.  to  assist  the  74th  Highlanders  in  its  forced 
march  from  the  Neilgherries  to  Bellary,  for  the  protection  of  the  ceded  districts ; 
a  proceeding  which,  although  of  no  great  magnitude  in  itself,  produced  great  moral 
effect  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  there  was  n&thing  in  his  power  which  he 
did  not  do  to  manifest  his  fidelity  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  discourage 
the  unfriendly." 

ai.  As 
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11.  As  little  could  the  authority  of  Sir  M.  Cubbon  be,  with  justice,  cited  for 
the  permanency  of  the  Raja  s  exclusion  from  the  administration  of  Mysore  ;  for 
his  last  Administration  Report,  dated  23d  July  1859,  contains  the  following 
passage  :  *^  It  has  also  been  necessary  so  to  conduct  the  administration  as  to  fulfil 
conscientiously  the  instructions  laid  down  for  guidance  in  a  letter  from  the  Home 
Authorities,  under  date  25th  July  1835,  and  which  states  as  follows :  *  We  throw 
out  these  thoughts  for  your  consideration,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  desirous 
of  adhering,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  to  the  native  usages,  and  not  to  introduce  a 
system  which  cannot  be  worked  hereafter,  by  native  agency,  when  the  country 
shall  be  restored  to  the  Maharaja.'  '* 

12.  I  dissent  from  the  Despatch,  lastly,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  impolitic  as  well 
as  unjust ;  1  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  fail  of  the  object  which  it  aims  at ;  which  is  evi- 
dently, though  not  avowedly,  the  eventual  acquisition  of  Mysore  in  full  sove- 
reignty :  doubtless  this  would  be  a  very  desirable  consummation.  Lord  Dalhousie, 
in  his  Minute  of  l^th  January  1856,  adverts  to  the  value  of  the  province,  and 
dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect  of  the  Raja's  dying  without  adopting  a 
son  ;  and  Lord  Canning's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  30th  March  1862, 
has  the  following  passages:— '^ The  Raja  is  an  old  man,  past  60,  and  of  a  family 
notoriously  short-lived.  He  has  no  son,  and  has  adopted  no  heir.  It  has  been 
supposed  thrit  he  will  bequeath  his  kingdom  to  the  British  Government.  It  may  be 
very  little  desirable  that  more  provinces  should  be  added  to  those  which  are  already 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Queen  in  India ;  but  the  case  of  Mysore  lying  in 
the  midst  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  already  bound  to  us  in  a  way  which  is 
not  convenient  or  satisfactory,  is  quite  exceptional ;  and  the  bequest  of  that 
country  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Crown,  by  the  free  will  of  its  ruler,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  British  power,  is  a  consummation  which,  in 

the  interests  of  all  concerned,  no  one  would  wish  to  see  defeated." 

When  the  Raja  finds  that  the  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  which 
have  been  held  out  to  him,  are  at  an  end,  he  will  doubtless  fe^l  that  the  British 
Government  has  not  kept  faith  with  him ;  and  we  cannot  calculate  on  his 
putting  into  practice  any  intention  in  our  favour  he  may  have  entertained 
as  long  as  he  had  confidence  that  we  would  do  so.  If  the  Raja  should  adopt  a 
son,  the  whole  territory  in  full  sovereignty  will  pass  to  such  son  on  his  ob- 
taining his  majority.  In  making  this  statement  I  by  no  means  lose  sight 
of  what  has  been  argued  by  Lord  Dalhousie  regarding  the  personal  character 
of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  and  the  absence  of  the  mention  therein  of  heirs  and 
successors ;  for  that  argument,  if  admitted,  would  affect  the  stability  of  the 
tenure  of  Scindia,  and  ot  half  the  princes  of  India  in  their  dominions. 
Nor  am  I  forgetful  of  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  an  expression  in  Lord 
Canning's  Adoption  Minute,  regarding  the  personal  administration,  by  adopting 
rulers,  of  their  territories  at  the  time  of  their  death.  I  think  the  decision 
impolitic,  also,  as  likely  to  lead,  when  the  permanent  exclusion  of  the  Maha- 
raja from  the  possession  of  Mysore  is  promulgated,  to  inconvenient  questions 
with  the  Nizam,  whose  treaty- rights  in  Mysore,  though  kept  out  of  sight  in  this 
Despatch,  and  the  proceedings  of  Lords  Dalhousie  and  Canning  referred  to  in  it, 
cannot  be  ignored. 

13.  I  feel,  moreover,  that  it  is  most  impolitic  to  give  occasion  to  the  chiefs  of 
India  generally,  who  are  said  to  be  anxiously  watching  our  decision  of  this  case  to 
think  that  we  are  compassing,  by  any  indirection,  the  acquisition  of  the  valuable 
province  of  Mysore,  after  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  intention  of  the  Crown 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  treaties,  and  the  somewhat  ostentatious  declarations 
of  the  late  Viceroy  in  his  Adoption  Minute,  and  other  proceedings,  of  the  desire 
of  the  British  Government  to  preserve,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  the  possessions 
and  the  interests  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  India. 

(signed)         F.  Currie. 


Dissent  of  Sir  John  P.  JVilloughby^  18  August  1863. 

I  ADHERE  to  the  view  which  I  and  other  Members  of  the  Council  have  advo- 
cated, which  recommended  the  restoration  of  the  government  of  Mysore  to  the 
112.  D  present 
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present  Raja,  under  certain  stringent  conditions,  providing  for  tlie  effectual  pro- 
tection of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  I  most  strongly  dissent 
from  the  Despatch  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  India  cm  the 
17th  ultimo,  negativing  that  view,  and  chiefly  for  the  follorwing  reasons ; — 

First.  Because  Lord  Canning's  letter  to  the  Maharajah,  dated  the  llth  March 
♦  Signed  by  Lord    1862,  and  the  historical  note  accompanying  the  Despatch*  from  the  Government 
Elgin,  Sir  Bartle     of  India,  dated  the  8th  April  1862,  No.  40,  opens  up  the  entire  question  of  our 
Frere,  Cecil  Bea-    pg^|.  ^^^  future  relations  with  the  Mysore  State.     It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to 
and's^LdM^'^'       follow,  that  the  reply  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  simple  question  of  resto- 
ration or  non-restoration,  unless  it  is  intended  to  indorse  and  approve  the  views 
and  opinions  contained  in   Lord  Canning's  letter  to  the  Maharajah,  and  from 
which  I  am  constrained,  by  the  evidence  embodied  in  the  public  records  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  to  dissent. 

Second.  Because  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  July  1799,  with  the  Mysore  State 
(Articles  4  and  5),  only  empowers  the  British  Government  to  assume  charge  of 
**  part  or  parts  of  the  territorial  possessions  '*  of  the  Rajah,  whenever  funds 
required  to  pay  the  subsidiary  force  are  likely  to  fail.  Lord  Wellesley,  in  fact, 
provided  for  temporary  assumpiions  for  a  single  specific  purpose,  namely,  to 
secure  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  for  undivided  authority  during  their  con- 
tinuance ;  and,  rightly  interpreted,  this  is  the  only  powerf  of  assumption 
conferred  by  the  treaty. 

Third.  Because,  by  the  confession;}:  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  himself  we 
are  aware  that,  in  1831,  he  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  treaty,  by 
assuming  the  administration  of  the  whole  of  the  Mysore  Territory.  His  Lord- 
ship, with  great  candour,  recorded  the  doubts  he  entertained  of  the  legality  rf 
the  proceeding;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  extreme  measure  then  adopted 
against  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  was  the  one  act  of  his  otherwise  just  and  wi«c 
administration  of  which  he  repented. 

Fourth. — Because  we  have  the  explicit  declaration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
himself,  that  the  assumption  of  the  administration  of  the  Mysore  Territory  in 
1831  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  measure.  In  a  Minute^  commenting  on 
the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  were  the  pretext  for  depriving  the  Rajah  of  the  management  of  his 
country,  Lord  William  Bentinck  makes  the  following  important  admissions  : — - 

"  The  entire  question  hinges,  I  think,  upon  this  consideration :  Has  the  Com- 
pany's Government  assumed  the  management  of  the  Mysore  country  on  its  own 
account,  or  is  that  country  still  managed  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Rajah  ?  Is 
the  Subsidiary  Treaty  of  Mysore  virtually  cancelled,  or  is  it  still  in  full  force  ?''|| 

*^The 

t  If  this  is  not  the  proper  construction,  there  is  no  meaning  in  that  part  of  the  5th  Article  which  prescribes 
that,  "  whenever,  and  so  long  as  any  part  or  parts  of  his  Hi^hness's  territories  shall  be  placed,  and  shall  remaia 
iiBder  the  exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Governor  General  in  Coonoil 
shall  render  to  his  Highness  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the  revenues  and  produce  of  the  territories  so 
assumed.^  Until  now,  it  has  never  been  contended  that,  if  under  the  treaty  we  exercised  the  power  of 
assumption,  that  assumption  would  be  for  ever ! 

X  I  shall  here  quote  his  Lordship's  own  words,  In  making  this  avowal — 

**  By  the  adoption  of  the  arrangement  which  I  advocate,  certain  doubts  will  be  removed  which  I  cannot 
help  entertaining,  both  as  to  the  legality  and  the  justice  according  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued.  The  treaty  warrants  our  assumption  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  payment 
of  our  subsidy.  The  assumption  was  actually  made  on  account  of  the  Rajah's  misgovemment.  The  subsidy 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  immediate  jeopardy.  Again,  the  treaty  authorises  us  to  assume  sodL 
part  or  parts  of  the  country  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  funds  which  we  claim  efficient  and  available. 
The  whole  has  been  assumed,  although  a  part  would  unquestionably  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose  specified  in 
the  treaty.  And, with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  fair  to 
the  Rajah  had  a  more  distinct  and  positive  warning  been  given  to  him,  that  the  decided  measure  since  adopted, 
would  be  put  in  force  if  mi^overnment  should  be  found  to  prevail.*' — Despatch  to  the  Secret  Committee, 
dated  14th  AprU  1834. 

§  Dated  14th  April  1834. — ^This  Commission  was  composed  of  Major  General  Hawker,  Messrs.  W.  Morrison, 
and  John  Macleod,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cubbon.  Their  report  beai-s  date  the  12tli  December  1833,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  report  which  first  raised  doubts  in  the  Governor  General's  mind  of  the 
legality  and  propriety  of  the  strong  measures  he  had  adopted  against  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  ;  in  a  word,  the 
report  did  not  make  out  the  strong  case  against  the  Rajah,  which  previous  representations  from  the  Madias 
Government  had  led  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  anticipate. 

II  If  further  proofs  are  required  on  this  point,  I  would  refer  to  the  able  note,  dated  30th  May  1861,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Aitchison,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  which  no  one  can,  I  think*  peruse  without 
Arriving  at  the  conclusion  :  Ist,  That  by  the  Treaty  of  1799,  no  right  was  reserved  to  the  Britisli  Government 
to  assume  permanently  the  administration  of  Mysore.  2d.  That,  although  the  question  has  intermediately 
been  the  subject  of  constant  and  repeated  discussion,  we  have  never,  up  to  the  pivsent  time,  pretended,  and 
much  lees  declared^  our  occupancy  to  be  permanent,  or  checked  the  Rajah's  hopes  of  eventual  restomticii. 
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**  The  answer  must  decidedly  be  that  the  management  has  beea  assumed  far  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Rajah,  and  that  the  treaty  is  in  full  force." 

And  it  must  be  obvious  that,  if  permanency  bad  been  contemplated  in  1831, 
the  conquest,  forfeiture,  and  annexation  of  Mysore  would  have  been  declared  at 
the  time,  and  not  merely  a  sequestration  to  continue  in  force  only  as  long  as  the 
subsidy  was  in  danger. 

Fifth.  Because  it  follows  that,  by  now  virtually  declaring  the  treaty  of 
Mysore  cancelled,  and  the  occupation  of  the  Rajah's  country  to  be  permanent ; 
we  are,  after  a  lapse  of  30  years,  enhancing  the  penalty  originally  imposed  on  the 
Kajah,  and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  prodigal  of  our  admissions  that  during 
the  recent  eventful  crisis  in  India,  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  has  displayed 
the  most  conspicuous  loyalty,  and  has  performed  very  essential  services  for  the 
British  Grovemment.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  a  short  time  before  relinquishing 
tihe  office  of  British  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  acknowledged*  that,  "  To  ♦  Letter  to  the 
no  one  was  tlie  Government  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  tran-  Governor  General 
quillity  than  his  Highness  the  Rajah,  who  displayed  the  most  steadfast  2  june %6o? 
loyalty  throughout  the  crisis ;  discountenancing  everything  in  the  shape  of 
disaffection,  and  taking  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  his  perfect  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  English  rule.  When  the  small  party  of  Europeans  arrived  at 
Mysore,  he  made  manifest  his  satisfaction  by  giving  them  a  feast.  He  offered 
owe  of  his  palaces  for  their  accommodation,  and  as  a  stronghold  for  the  security 
of  the  treasure  ;  and  even  gave  up  his  own  personal  establishment  of  elepliants, 
&c.  to  assist  the  74th  Highlanders  in  its  forced  march  from  the  Neilgherries  to 
Bellary  for  the  protection  of  the  ceded  districts  ;  a  proceeding  which,  althouijh 
of  no  great  magnitude  in  itself,  produced  great  moral  effects  throughout  the 
country.  In  fact,  there  was  nothing  in  his  power  which  he  did  not  do  to  mani- 
fest his  fidelity  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  discourage  the  unfriendly/' 

I  shall  hereafter,t  have  to  point  out  that  this  hearty   commendation   was  iSee  eleventh  head, 
reiterated  and  confirmed  by  Lord  Canning  himself,  only  a  few  months  before  the 
letter  to  the  Rajah  virtually  degrading  his   Highness  from  the  position  of  a 
«overeign  prince  to  that  of  a  pensionary  for  life. 

Sixth.  Because  the  present  decision  is  in  contradiction  of  the  public  records, 
which  in  a  continuous  stream  indicate  the  intention  to  restore  the  administration 
of  Mysore  to  its  native  rulers  at  some  future  but  hitherto  undefined  period. 
The  Maharajah  has  never  ceased  to  urge{  his  claim  to  the  restoration  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  and  until  now  has  never  been  peremptorily  refusecl.  On  the  con- 
trary, on  more  than  one  occasion,  hopes  have  been  held  out  to  the  Maharajah 
that  restoration  would  ultimately  be  made  to  himself  personally.  Thus,  when, 
in  1834,  Lord  William  Bentinck  proposed  to  restore  to  the  Rajah  a  large  portion 
of  hijs  territoiy  on  condition  of  his  ceding  the  remainder  in  payment  of  the 
subsidy,  the  Court  of  Directors  negatived  the  proposal  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

"  We  are,  for  these  reasons,  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  government  of  the 
whole  country  (with  the  exception  hereafter  suggested),  should  be  retained  in 
your  hands  till  you  can  establish  a  fair  assessment  upon  the  ryots  with  security 
against  further  exaction,  and  till  you  have  framed  a  satisfactory  system  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  for  its  permanent   and  undisturbed    operation. 

Considering 


And,  when  reporting  the  measure  to  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  6th  September  1831,  Lord  William 
Bentrnck  is  anxious  to  disavow  that  he  had  any  other  object  in  view  than  a  temporary  one. 

**  The  necessity  for  such  a  measure  being  thus  apparent,  the  act  he  thought  should  be  open  and  arowed, 
and  the  method  and  form  of  interference  should  be  exempt  from  ail  appearance  of  an  insidious  character, 
that  it  should  not  seem  as  if  adopted  as  a  step  to  something  else/'  meaning,  I  presume^  annexation. 

J  In  the  year  1844,  he  urged  his  appeal  no  less  than  five  times ;  namely,  15th  February,  10th  April, 
9th  May.  11th  August,  and  7th  September.  He  again  appealed  in  June  1845,  and  again  on  the  8th  August 
1848,  and  lastly,  and  more  urgently  than  ever,  on  the  anticipated  retirement  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  on  the 
23d  February  18G1.  In  these  appeals  the  Maharajah  asks  many  perplexing  questions ;  soch,  for  instance, 
as,  *Who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  when  the  conditions  for  restoration  prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
been  fulfilled  ?  Had  it  ever  been  before  heard,  that  because  a  prince  or  individual  had  been  in  his  youth 
extravagant,  he  should  therefore  be  disinherited  ?  Have  not  disturbances  occurred  in  the  Company's  terri- 
toriei,  as  they  have  done  in  those  of  Mysore,  without  blame  being  imputed  to  the  governing  authorities? 
Have  not  the  best  and  most  upright  of  governments  incurred,  as  he  had  done,  debts  1  What  proportion 
does  my  debt  bear  to  the  revenues  of  my  country?'*  Finally,  he  strongly  contends,  and  I  think  with 
success,  that  the  original  assumption  of  the  administration  of  Mysore  was  not  justified  by  the  treaty  of  1799. 
Vide,  in  particular,  his  letters  dated  7th  June  1845,  and  8th  August  1848,  in  the  last  of  which  he  claims  the 
fdfilment  of  Lord  Auckland's  promises  made  in  1836. 
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Considering,  however,  that  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  has  ever  been  the  attached 
friend  of  the  British  Government,  &c.,  &c. 

**  We  throw  out  these  thoughts  for  your  consideration  ;  but  we  are  at  the  sarae 
time  desirous  of  adhering  as  far  as  can  be  done  to  the  native  usages,  and  not 
to  introduce  a  system  which  cannot  be  worked  hereafter  by  native  agency  when 
the  country  shall  be  restored  to  the  Rajah,"  ^ 

And  the  conditions  on  which  restoration  was  then  contemplated  by  theCoutt, 
were  communicated  to  the  Rajah  by  Lord  Auckland,  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  in  the  following  very  remarkable  and  explicit  language*  : — 
28^MaTch*i836.  "  My  friend,  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  authorities,  who  are  at  all 

times  anxiously  disposed  to  promote  whatever  may  be  most  conducive  to  the 
true  interests  of  your  Highness,  that  those  interesLs  will  be  best  consulted  by 
maintaining  the  undivided  and  beneficial  administration  which  at  present 
subsists,  of  your  Highness's  territories  until  such  salutary  rules  and  safeguards 
may  be  matured  and  confirmed  in  practice  as  shall  afford  just  ground  of  confidence 
that  your  subjects  in  all  parts  of  your  dominions  will  possess  the  benefic  of  a 
stable  form  of  good  government.  It  is  considered  essential  that  all  apprehensions 
should  be  removed  of  a  recurrence  of  those  grievous  disorders  and  abuses  which 
led  to  the  general  prevalence  of  feelings  of  insecurity  and  misery  among  your 
people,  to  the  ruin  of  your  Highness's  affairs,  and,  in  their  result^  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  management  of  your  country  by  the  British  Government.  The 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  on  these  grounds,  signified  their  commands  that 
the  administration  of  your  Highness's  territories  shall  remain  on  its  present 
fooling  until  arrangements  for  their  good  government  shall  have  been  so  firmly 
established  as  to  be  secure  from  future  disturbance." 

Again,  in  1839,  the  Court  of  Directors  gave  another  very  decided  proof  of 
their  intention  that  the  assumption  of  the  administration  of  Mysore  was  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a  temporary  measure,  by  disapproving  of  the  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment  within  the  Rajah's  dominions. 

"  We  think  (they  observed)  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  countiylike  Mysore,  which 
had  so  recently  come  under  our  management,  which  we  had  it  in  view  ultimately 
to  restore  to  a  native  government,  and  for  that  reason  generally  avoided  any  in- 
novations inconsistent  with  the  maxims  and  practices  of  the  best  native  govern- 
ments, should  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  experiment  so  embarrassing  to 
any  native  government  as  the  total  abolition  of  corporal  punishment." 

Again,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  Government  of  Mysore  has  from 
the  first  been  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  Rajah,  and  not  in  that  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  the  Commission  by  which  its  affairs  are  administered  being 
by  their  direction  designated,  "  The  Commission  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territories  of  Mysore." 

^^  We  attach  greater  weight  to  what  is  urged  by  the  Governor  General  against 
carrying  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  and  as  we  have  no 
desire  to  give  unnecessary  pain  to  the  Rajah,  we  therefore  concur  with  the 
Governor  General  in  thinking  that  the  Commission  may  be  designated,  *  The 
Commission  for  the  Government  of  the  Territories  of  Mysore.'  " 

This  clearly  establishes  that  at  this  timef  the  idea  of  a  permanent  assumption 
of  the  administration  of  Mysore  was  not  entertained. 

Seventh.  Because,  in  view  to  ultimate  restoration,  Mysore  has  always  been 
treated  as  foreign  territory,  held  temporarily  in  trust  for  the  Rajah,  and  to  be 
restored  at  some  future  period. 

For  instance,  in  1843,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  revenues  of  Mysore,  and 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  to  the  contrary,  the 
prohibition,  by  Acts  XV.  of  1839,  and  XI.  of  1842,  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugars  into  the  Madras  territories  :|;  was  strictly  enforced  against  xVlysore,  on  the 

grouuu 

t  It  18  quite  clear  that  the  framer  of  the  treaty  did  not  contemplate  permanent  assumption  to  secure  a 
temporary  object.  In  his  report  of  3d  August  1799,  the  Marquis  of  Welleslcy  informs  the  Court  of  Directors: 
**  With  this  view  I  hare  engaged  to  undertake  the  protection  of  this  country  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
subsidy  of  seven  lacs  of  star  pagodas  ;  but,  recollectmg  the  inconveniences  and  embarrassments  which  have 
arisen  to  all  parties  concerned  under  the  double  governments  and  conflictiajc  authorities  unfortunately 
established  in  Oude,  the  Camatic,  and  Tanjore,  I  resolved  to  reserve  to  the  Company  the  most  extensive 
and  indisputable  powers  of  interposition  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mysore,  as  well  as  an  unlimited  right  of 
assuming  the  direct  management  of  the  country,  whenever  such  a  step  might  appear  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  funds  destined  to  the  subsidy,  and  of  requiring  extraordinary  aid  beyond  the  amount  of  the 
fixed  subsidy,  in  time  of  war,  or  preparations  for  hostibty." — Correspondence,  vol.  li.  p.  85. 

;  Vide  Sir  Mark  Cubbon's  letter  to  Governor  General  of  India,  dated  21st  October  1843,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
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ground  that  it  was  foreign  territory.  It  was  in  fact  ruled  that  no  sugar,  the 
growth  of  Mysore,  could  be  admitted  into  the  adjacent  district  of  Canafa,  even 
for  local  consumption  ;  and  sugar  in  transit  to  Hydrabad  (also  foreign  territory), 
passing  through  a  British  district,  was  intercepted  by  the  Company's  oflScers.  In 
like  manner,  on  the  same  ground,  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  Mysore  into 
Malabar  was  prohibited  altogether,  and  coffee  was  subjected  to  a  high  differential 
duty ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mysore  admits  all  British  produce 
free,  and  levies  on  the  produce  of  the  Company's  districts  no  higher  duty  than 
upon  its  own. 

Again,  in  1840,  the  question  arose  whether  it  was  within  the  competency  of 
the  Queen's  Court  at  Madras  to  execute  its  processes  in  the  Mysore  territory  ; 
and,  on  being  referred  to,  the  Advocate  General  at  Calcutta  distinctly  declared 
his  opinion  to  be  in  the  negative, 

"  I  am  aware  (he  observed)  that  Mysore  is  virtually  governed  by  the  East 
India  Company ;  but,  I  believe,  however  true  that  may  be,  the  sovereignty  of 
Mysore  is  still  expressly  admitted  to  be  in  the  Rajah,  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  there  is  exercised  in  his  name  and  on  his  behalf  (nominally)  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  the  trustees  for  him,  and  that  the  sovereignty  might 
instantly  be  surrendered  into  his  hands  to  be  exercised  by  him  without  any  change 
whatever  beyond  that  of  the  persons  who  exercise  the  powers  of  government. 
That  the  sovereignty  is  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company  as  trustees  for  the 
Rajah,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  affect  the  principle  which  governs  this  case.  As 
trustees  for  the  Rajah  it  is  contrary  to  their  duty  to  commit,  or  to  allow  in  others, 
any  \iolation  of  the  sovereignty  which  might  disable  them  from  restoring  it  to 
the  person  whose  sovereignty  they  admit  withcftit  any  derogation.'* 

Again,  so  recently  as  the  20th  December  1858,  the  Vice-President  in  Council 
at  Calcutta  (Sir  John  Peter  Grant)  in  reference  to  a  proposal  to  assimilate  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  military  cantonment  at  Bangalore  to  those  in  force 
in  British  lerritory,  expressly  declared  in  the  official  Gazette  that  Bangalore  *^  is 
not  like  a  British  cantonment  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  where  the  land  is 
Government  property,  and  where  houses  are  built  subject  to  cantonment  regula- 
tions, but  it  is  a  station  in  a  foreign  territory,  where  houses  are  lawfully  held 
under  a  peculiar  tenure  from  the  Rajah's  government.'* 

Lastly,  it  is  stated  in  the  General  Report  on  the  Administration  of  India,  pub- 
lished in  1860,  in  relation  to  Mysore,  that, 

"  It  has  also  been  necessary  so  to  conduct  the  administration  as  to  fulfil  con- 
scientiously the  instructions  laid  down  for  guidance  in  a  letter  from  the  Home 
Authorities  under  date  the  26th  September  1885,  and  which  states  as  follows: — 
*  We  are  desirous  of  adhering  as  far  as  can  be  done  to  the  native  usages,  and  not 
to  introduce  a  system  which  cannot  be  worked  hereafter  by  native  agency,  when 
the  country  shall  be  restored  to  the  Rajah. '  '* 

Eighth.  Because,  not  avowedly,  but  practically,  the  Despatch  tacitly  confirms 
Lord  Canning's  decision  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  Uajah,  without  (as  is 
certain  to  happen)  lineal  issue,  the  Mysore  State  will  become  a  lapse  to  the 
British  Crown. 

Ninth.  Because,  in  reality,  however,  no  such  lapse  can  possibly  arise  without 
committing  the  flagrant  injustice  of  denying  to  the  Rajah  the  right  to  adopt, 
and  to  his  adopted  son  the  right  to  succeed  to  all  his  father's  possessions  and 
privileges.     The  *^  Subsidiary  Treaty  of  Seringapatam"*  of  1799  was  not  a  per- 
sonal 

Currie's  reply,  dated  11  November  1843,  No.  1089.  '•  The  peculiar  sitnation  and  circumstances  of  Mysore 
render  tbe  operation  of  these  acts  very  injurious  to  her  trade  and  jprosperity,  and  materiaUy  affect  her  re- 
sources. SuiTounded  on  all  sidps  by  the  Honourable  Company's  Provinces,  it  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  this  state  that  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  should  be  carefully  followed, 
tIz.  :  That  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  states  should  be  unrestrained,  and  upon  this  principle 
no  efforts  have  been  spared  since  the  administration  was  assumed  bv  the  British  Groremmeni  to  enconratfe 
the  production  of  those  articles  which  ^ere  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  chiefly  required  by  the 
neighbouring  countries.    Among  these,  sugar  is  a  very  important  item,  &c.  &c." 

*  According  to  his  own  account,  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  had  two  principal  objects  in  view  in  the^  mode 
in  which  he  partitioned  the  territories  conquered  from  Tippoo  Sultan,  between  the  Nizam,  the  Rajah^  of 
Mysore,  and  the  East  India  Company.  First.  To  prevent  the  undue  aggrandizement  of  the  Nizam,  which 
he  thought  would  have  followed  an  equal  partition  of  the  territory  between  the  Nizam  and  the^  Company. 
Second.  To  gain  popularity  by  creating,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  by  re-creating  a  native  state  in  Southern 
India  of  great  antiquity,  and  by  placing  on  the  yacant  throne  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Mysore. 

**  To  have  divided  the  whole  territory  equally  between  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  state,  would  have  afforded  strong  arounds  of  jealousy  to  the  Mahrattas^  and  aggrandized  the 
Nizam's  power  beyond  all  bounds  of  discretion.''    Correspondence,  vol-  iu  p«  74. 

After  assigning  reasons  for  excluding  the  pietenaions  of  the  ^aaUj  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  preferring  those 
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aonal  treaty  with  the  Rajah  whom  W6  then  raised  to  the  throne ;' but,  in  the 
words  of  the  preamble,  and  according  to  oriental  phraseology,  is  "  binding  ofi 
the  contracting  parties  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  endure/' 

Tenth.  Because  we  cannot  prevent  the  Rajah  from  exercising  his  right  to 
adopt  without  violating  the  solemn  pledges  and  assurances  contained  iii  Lord 
Cunning's  celebrated  Despatch  on  adoption,  dated  the  30th  April  1860  (para- 
graphs 32  and  35),  and  from  whicli>  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show»  his  Lord-* 
ship  felt  that  the  present  Rajah  of  Mysore  could  not  be  excluded. 

In  January  1860,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
for  the  transfer  of  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the   Mysore  Commiseion 
from  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Government  of  Madras*     These  orders 
occasioned  great  umbrage  to  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  Sir  Mark  Cubboa, 
the  Commissioner,  and,  it  is  to   be  inferred,  to  the  Viceroy  of  India  himself^ 
although  they  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  the  promotion  of  the  convenience 
of  the  public  service.     The  Rajah  earnestly  protested  against  the  transfer ;  the 
Commissioner  immediately  tendered  his  resignation  of  his  high  office;  and  the 
Governor  Greneral  warmly  supported  the  Rajah's  appeal,  suspended  the  order^ 
♦  Secretary  of  State  and  in  the  end  the  idea  of  the  transfer  was  abandoned*  in  deference  to  the 
for  India  to  the       wishes  *'  of  SO  venerable  and  loyal  a  prince.*'     The  whole  of  the  correspondeaca 
India,  dated  lo       well  deserv^BS  attention.     A  reference  to  it  will  show  tliat^  in  March  1860,  the 
May  I860,  Maharajah  of  Mysore  is  dealt  uith.  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  it  contrasts 

strangely  with  the  more  recent  correspondence  in  which  he  is  treated  as  a  OKaPd* 
,  pensioner  for  life.  I  shall  restrict  myself,  however,  to  quoting  from  Lard 
Canning's  letter  the  passage  which,  in  my  opinion,  contains  his  Lordships 
recognition  of  the  Rajah's  right  ft)  adopt,  and  made,  it  should  be  remembered, 
at  the  very  timef  when  he  was  considering  the  important  question  of  adoptions 
generally,  and  the  policy  which  it  was  expedient  to  pursue  in  regard  to  them* 
It  likewise  contains  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  Rajah's  loyalty,  and  the 
good  services  he  performed  for  the  British  Government  during  the  mutiny. 
Paragraph  17.  "  But  although  no  allusion  is  made  in  your  Despatch  to  the 
Sovereign  of  Mysore,  it  appears  to  me  that  that  prince  possesses  a  very  strong^ 
claim  to  have  his  wishes  and  feelings  considered  by  us  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  we  shall  da  that  which  is  both  ungenerous  and  impolitic  if  we  set 
these  aside/'  Paragraph  24.  *^  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  Reyah's 
allusions  to  the  loyalty  of  himself  and  of  his  people,  and  to  the  example  and  aid  , 
thereby  given  to  the  native  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  Southern  India,  are  quite 
just.  Mysore  was  traversed  in  all  directions  during  1857  and  1868  by  Mahratla 
and  Brahmin  emissaries,  but  the  people  of  that  country  remained  tranquil/' 
Paragraph  26.  Lord  Canning  here  admits,  "  That  the  Rajah  is  well  entitled  to 
point,  as  he  does  point,  with  pride,  to  the  actual  condition  of  his  dominions* 
The  administration,  although  in  many  respects  capable  of  amelioration*  deserves, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged,  the  character  given  to  it  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  1838,  of  a  '  beneficial  and  improving  system  ;'  and  I  cannot  think 
that  the  nearness  of  supervision  or  any  other  convenience  which  would  result 

{vom 

'^  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  Rajahs  of  Mysora,"  he  uiges  that  **  motires  of  policy,  moral  consideratiooBy 
and  sentiments  of  generosity  and  humanity,  favoured  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mysore. 
Their  high  hirth,  the  antiquity  of  their  legitimate  title,  and  their  long  and  unmerited  sufferingB,  rendered 
them  peculiar  objects  of  compassion  and  respect ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  their  Grovernmeat  would  be 
both  more  acceptable  and  more  indulgent  than  that  of  the  Mahomedan  usurpers,  to  the  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Hindoos." 

**  These  considerations  induced  me  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  preferring  the  descendants  of  the  Rajahs  of 
Mysore  to  the  heirs  of  Tippoo  Sultan." — ^Letter  to  Court  of  Directors,  dated  3rd  August  1799.  Ibtd.  n>L  ii. 
p.  81. 

f  I  state  this  as  a  fact,  because  the  Governor  General  had  previously;  in  a  Despatch  dated  6th'  December 
1869,  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that,  '*  Upon  the  general,  and  somewhat  coniplicated  subject 
of  adoptions,  and  Uie  recognition  of  them,  I  shall  before  long  address  you."  The  result  of  Lord  Canning's 
deliberations  on  this  important  question  as  affecting  succession  in  the  native  states  and  principalities  of 
India,  is  embodied  in  his  Lordship's  celebrated  Despatch  of  the  dOth  April  1860,  which,  after  having  been 
approved  of  hv  Her  Majesty's  Government,  was  published  for  the  information  of  the  princes,  chiefs,  and 
peo{)les  of  India  in  the  '*  Calcutta  Government  Gazette  "  of  the  2Std  December  I860,  with  the  following 
significant  heading : 

Camp,  Benaree^  10  DecembM*  I860. 

^'  The  following  Despatches  upon  the  subject  of  adoptions)  as  affecting  succession  in  the  native  states  and 
principalities  of  India,  are  published  by  order  of  his  Excelleficy  the  Governor  Greneral ; "  and  among  th» 
Despatches  is  included  one  from  the  Swretary  of  State  for  India,  which  states : 

*^  1  have  the  gratification  to  inform  you  that  I  am  commanded  to  communicate  to  you  Her  Majesty** 
approval  of  the  principles  which  they  (Lord  Canning's  Despatches  regarding  adoptions)  enforce,  and 
the  recommendations  ^ich  they  contain."    Letter,  dated  26th  July  1860. 
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firom  m  transfer  of  the  superintendence  of  that  system  to  Madras  is  worth  pur- 
chasing at  the  cost  of  oflFending  and  alienatinj:  the  sovereign  of  the  country, 
especially  when,  by  a  little  patience,  the  desired  end  will,  in  nil  human  proba- 
bility, be  obtained  without  any  sach  consequence/' 

But  what  **  desired  end"  is  here  alluded  to  ?  The  26th  paragraph,  to  the 
close  of  Lord  Canning's  letter  of  the  30th  March  1860,  supplies  the  answer  to 
this  question.  Undoubtedly  **  the  desired  end*'  is,  that  on  the  demise  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Mjrsore,  his  dominions  should,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  devolve 
to  the  British  Crown.  If  we  keep  the  Rajah  in  good  humour,  Mysore,  says  the 
Viceroy,  will  pass  into  our  hands,  for  in  that  case  the  Rajah  will  not  adopt.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  alienate  and  offend  him,  *^  the  desired  end"  will  not  be 
accomplished.  Mysore  will  be  lost,  for  the  Rajah  will  adopt ;  and  under  my 
own  adoption  policy  it  will  he  impossible  to  deny  to  his  adopted  son  the  succes- 
sion to  his  father's  possessions.  I  defy  any  one  to  make  sense  and  consistency  of 
the  remarks  of  the  Governor  General  in  the  26th  and  following  paragraphs  of 
the  letter  I  am  quoting,  which,  for  easy  reference,  are  transcribed  in  the  margin,* 
without  admitting  that  at  that  time  his  Lordship  felt  that  under  the  adoption 
policy,  inaugurated  by  himself  only  a  month  afterwards,  the  Maharajah  could 
adojrt ;  that  the  British  Government  could  not  resist  his  right  to  do  so ;  and  that, 
by  its  exercise,  the  attainment  of  *^the  desired  end"  would  be  defeated.  By  a 
comparison  of  dates,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Lord  Canning  had  no 
idea  of  excluding  the  Rajah  from  the  benefits  of  his  adoption  policy  by  resort- 
ing to  such  a  quibble  as  that  the  Rajah  is  not  *'  now  governing  his  own  terri- 
tory.** This  would  indeed  be  availing  ourselves  of  our  own  wrong,  because,  as 
already  shown  under  the  fourth  head  of  this  Dissent,  by  his  own  admission,  Lord 
William  Bentinck  assumed  the  administration  of  Mysore,  not  on  account  of  the 
East  India  Company,  but  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Rajah.  It  would  be  as  unjust 
to  deprive  his  Highness  of  any  of  his  sovereign  rights  on  this  plea  as  it  would 
be  had  the  British  Government  assumed  the  administration  of  Mysore  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Rajah  being  a  minor. 

My  views  on  the  great  question  of  Adoptions  in  India  remain  unchanged. 
They  may  be  erroneous,  but  were  formed  after  much  and  conscientious  research. 
It  was  my  belief  that  the  paramount  Authority  in  India  had  always  possessed 
the  power  to  sanction  or  refuse  permission  to  adopt  in  cases  affecting  the  suc- 
cession in  native  states  and  principalities  in  India,  and  more  especially  as 
regarded  those  created  by  itself.  As  far,  however,  as  private  property  isaftected, 
I  held  that  the  right  of  adoption  is  unlimited.  I  would  not  myself  have 
renounced  the  power.  I  think  its  retention  for  exercise  in  special  cases  would 
have  been  wise,  even  if  accompanied  by  an  explicit  declaration  that  our  policy 
in  future  would  be  to  sanction  adoptions  as  a  rule,  and  to  refuse  as  an  exception. 
We  have,  however,  seen  fit  to  give  to  the  native  princes  of  India  of  the  class  to 
which  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  belongs,  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  title  to 

adopt.     In  Lord  Cannincc's  ownt  words,  we  have  given  to  every  chief  above  the  t  Letter  dated 

^                     ^                    ^^^^  30  April  i860, 
— para.  33. 

*  Para.  26.  "  As  bearing  upon  the  price  which  we  ahaU  pay  for  forcing  this  measure  upon  Mysore,  I  invite 
your  attention  to  the  foUowinj;  facts  : " 

Para.  27.  "  The  Rajah  of  Mysore  is  an  old  man,  past  60,  and  of  a  family  notoriously  short  lived.  He 
has  so  son,  and  has  adopted  no  heir.  It  has  been  supposed  that  be  will  bequeath  his  kingdom  to  the 
British  Government.  I  say,  *  supposed,'  because  there  is  no  formal  or  official  evidence  of  his  purpose ;  but 
I  know  for  certain,  that  such  was  his  intention,  because  eariy  in  1868,  and  whilst  Upper  India  was  still  in 
fiill  rebellion,  the  Rajah  seized  an  opportunity  of  conveying  to  myself  through  an  entirely  private  channel, 
Bot  only  the  strongest  protestations  of  his  loyalty,  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Government,  but  a  distinct 
and  earnest  declaration,  more  than  once  repeated,  of  his  wish,  that  everything  he  possessed,  should,  at  his 
death*  pass  into  its  hands.'* 

Pwa.  28.  «  I  beg  you  to  compare  this  declaration  with  the  pasiage  in  his  letter  now  enclosed,  in  which 
the  Rajah  expresses  grave  fears  that  the  measure  announced  from  England  will  int^rf^e  with  the  claims 
which  he  and  *  his  heirs '  have,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Grovemment  of  his  country." 

Paro.  29.  *«  It  may  be  very  little  desimble  that  more  provinces  should  be  added  to  those  which  are  under 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  Queen  in  India,  but  the  case  of  Mysore  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  already  bound  to  us  in  a  way  which  is  not  convenient  or  satisfactory,  is  quite  exceptional,  and  the 
bequest  of  that  country  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Crown  by  the  free  will  of  its  ruler,  and  in  a  spirit  of  loyal 
attachment  to  the  British  power,  is  a  oonsununation,  which,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  no  one  would 
wish  to  see  defeated/' 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Lord  Canning's  predecessor,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  appears  to  havo 
been  equally  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  would  not  adopt.  In  a  minute,  dated 
16  January  1856,  reviewing  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  s  report  on  the  aibninistration  ol  Mysore,  for  1864-55,  his  Lord- 
ahip  offers  the  following  remarks : — 

, . "  ^!l®  .^J®^  ^'^  Mysore  is  now  62  years  of  age.  He  is  the  only  Rajah  who,  for  20  generations  past,  as  he 
fcimaelt  informed  me,  has  lived  to  the  age  of  60  years.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  life  will  not  be 
■mcli  turther  prolonged.  He  has  no  legitimate  son  or  grandson,  nor  any  lawful  male  heir  whatever.  Ho 
Has  adopted  no  child,  and  has  never  designed  to  adopt  an  heir;  on  the  contrary.  General  Cubbon  informed 
me  that  when  sometimes  pressed  by  those  about  him  to  adopt,  the  Rajah  has  been  used  to  reply,  *  No,  I  have 
no  male  child  of  m^  own,  I  will  not  adopt,  I  wUl  be  the  last  Rajah  of  Mysore.'  ** 
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rank  of  jagheerdar  an  assurance  "  that  the  paramount  power  desires  to  see  his 
Government  perpetuated,'*  and  a  solemn  pledge  "  that,  on  failure  of  natural 
heirs,  his  adoption  of  a  successor  according  to  Hindoo  law  (if  he  he  a  Hindoo), 
or  to  the  customs  of  his  race,  will  be  recognised,  and  that  nothing  shall  disturb 
the  engagement  thus  made  to  him  so  long  as  his  house  is  loyal  to  the  Crown  and 
faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaties  or  grants  which  record  its  obligations  to 
the  British  Government."  The  present  case,  perhaps,  proves  that  it  was  unwise 
to  make  these  pledges,  for  1  am  free  to  admit  with  Lord  Canning  that  the 
acquisition  of  Mysore  is  a  *'  desired  end."  But  we  have,  I  conceive,  placed  its 
attainment,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  beyond  our  reach.  Our  reputation  for 
good  faith  must  irretrievably  suffer  if,  on  this,  the  very  first  occasion  for  practi- 
cally testing-  our  sincerity  when  our  own  interest^  are  affected,  we  repudiate 
altogether  the  pledges  we  have  voluntarily  entered  into,  and  refuse  to  act  on  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Queen  s  proclamation,  reiterated  afterwards  in 
Parliament,  and  finally  announced  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
Governor  General  to  the  assembled  chiefs  during  his  viceregal  progresses  in 
1868-59.  It  may,  indeed,  be  in  some  respects  inconvenient  to  act  in  this  case 
as  honour  and  good  faith  demand,  but,  assuredly,  we  cannot  depart  from  the 
policy  of  our  own  deliberate  choice  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  reproach 
that  no  pledge,  no  declaration,  however  formal,  veill  be  held  binding  when  found 
to  interfere  with  our  real  or  presumed  interests. 

Eleventh.  Because  Lord  Canning's  decision,  conveyed  to  the  Maharajah  of 
Mysore,  in  the  Khureeta  of  the  11th  March  1862,  and  which  our  Despatch 
confirms,  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the  adoption  policy  already  noticed,  but 
equally  so  to  the  formal  declarations  made  by  his  Lordship  in  the  public  durbars 
held*  during  his  progress  through  Central  and  Upper  India,  after  the  suppression 
of  the  mutiny,  to  the  effect  that  the  Briiish  Government  desired  to  perpetuate  in 
undiminished  power  and  prosperity  the  houses  of  those  native  princes  and  chiefs 
who,  throughout  the  recent  period  of  trouble  and  disaster,  had  been  true  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  paramount  state.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the  Maharajah 
of  Mysore  stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  loyal  chiefs.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon's 
testimony  on  this  point  has  already  been  given^  and  in  his  Khureeta,  dated  30th 
March  1860,  to  the  Maharojah,  Lord  Canning  informed  him: — 

"  Your  Highness  may  be  sure  that  the  expression  of  your  sentiments  and 
wishes  will  always  be  received  by  me  with  the  truest  respect,  and  that  I  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  your  loyalty  and  hearty  attachment  to  the  British 
Government,  or  of  the  strong  claims  which  you  have  to  its  consideration." 

The  assurances  of  the  Governor  General  have  been  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally endorsed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govemment,t  and  undoubtedly  the  annexation 
of  Mysore  will  be  viewed  by  the  princes  of  India  as  a  violation  of  the  Queen's 
proclamation  issued  when  the  administration  of  India  was  transferred  to  the 
Crow  n,  and  in  which,  after  stating  that  all  treaties  and  engagements  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  accepted  and  would  be  scrupulously  maintained,  it  is 
graciously  announced: 

"  We  desire  no  extension  of  our  present  territorial  possessions  ;  and  while  we 
will  permit  no  aggression  upon  our  dominions,  or  our  rights  to  be  attempted 
with  impunity,  we  shall  sanction  no  encroachment  on  those  of  others.  We  shall 
respect  the  rights,  dignity  and  honour  of  Native  Princes  as  our  own ;  and  we 
desire  that  they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  shall  enjoy  that  prosperity  and 
social  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured  by  internal  peace  and  good 
government." 

Twelfth.  Because  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  extinction  of  the  Mysore  State 
and  its  absorption  into  the  Anglo-Indian  Empire  will  be  popular,  or,  as  stated  in 
the  Despatch,  that  the  people  of  Mysore,  generally,  will  consider  this  annexation 

to 

*  See,  in  particular.  Lord  Canning's  Despatches,  dated  Camp,  Lncknow,  20tli  October,  and  Camp,  Agra, 
6th  December  1859.  In  the  last  his  Lordship  observes  :•— *'  The  value  of  the  assurance  was,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  greatly  enhanced  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom  it  was  in  this  instance  addressed,  by  the  fieict 
that  it  was  given  to  them  by  the  head  of  the  Government  in  person,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly 
of  native  chiefs  and  of  high  officers  of  the  British  Government.'' 

t  Time  presses,  and  one  example  must  suffice : — ''  In  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  80th  April"  (paragraphs  82  to  85)  **  I  entirely  concur.  It  is  not 
by  the  extension  of  our  empire  that  its  permanence  is  to  be  secured,  but  by  the  character  of  British  rule 
in  the  territories  already  committed  to  our  care,  and  by  practicaUy  demonstrating  that  we  are  as  willing  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others  as  we  are  capable  of  maintaining  our  own."— Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to 
Lord  Canning,  dated  26  July  18G0. 
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to  be  conducive  to  their  interests  and  welfare.*  We  have,  in  fact,  strong  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Mysore  population,  and  more  particularly 
the  higher  classes,  would  prefer  native  to  British  rule.  In  reply  to  the  Governor 
General's  Circular,  dated  26th  February  1858,  requiring  a  report  on  the  conduct 
of  parties  during  the  mutiny.  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  reported,  that  "  the  Brahminical 
caate  (very  powerful),  even  those  in  the  actual  employ  of  Government,  were 
discontented  and  hostile ;  the  heads  of  religious  institutions,  the  great  Sowcars, 
the  petty  Poligars  and  heads  of  villages,  who  subside  with  reluctance  into  their 
proper  and  ancient  position  of  the  wenlthiest  and  most  influential  ryots  of  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  are  ^11  against  our  rule,  and  disaffected  towards  the 
British  Government."  The  Commissioner  added :  '*^  In  watching  over  such  a 
community,  there  had  be^n  a  constant  call  for  information,  and  much  had  been 
obtained,  proving  beyond  doubt  the  existence  among  the  classes  above  named,  of 
a  spirit  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  British  Government ;  evinced  in  carrying  on 
correspondence  with  the  malcontents  in  the  north,  in  the  favourable  reception-of 
emissaries  of  mischief  from  that  quarter;  and  in  the  convening  of  treasonable 
meetings  at  their  own  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  the  subversion  of  our 
power." 

It  is  my  belief  that,  could  the  people  of  Mysore  be  polled,  a  large  majority 
would  vote*  in  favour  of  restoration,  and  the  maintenance  of  native  rule ;  and  as 
far  as  the  princes  and  chiefs  are  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  absorption 
of  the  Mysore  state  would  be  construed  by  them  as  a  repudiation  of  all  the 
pledges  arid  assurances  we  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  so  lavishly  bestowed, 
and  defeat  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Lord  Canning's  renunciation  of  the  right  to 
interfere  with  adoptions,  namely,  as  he  himself  explained,  to  satisfy  the  princes 
of  India,  "  at  once  and  for  ever,  that  we  are  not  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities 
of  absorbing  territory,  and  that  we  do  deliberately  desire  to  keep  alive  a  feudal 
aristocracy  where  one  still  exists.  It  would  establish  this  most  conclusively,  and 
bring  it  home  to  many  more  minds  than  the  promises  and  declarations  recently 
made  in  Durbar  to  the  powerful  chiefs  to  whom  we  are  under  special  obliga- 
tions.*'— Letter  on  Adoption,  dated  30th  April  1860,  paras.  24  and  26. 

Thirteenth.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  the  Despatch  can  be  said  to  give  an^ 
impartial  account  of  our  past  relations  with  the  Mysore  state,  or  is  altogether 
fair  towards  the  present  Rajah.     It  brings  prominently  before  the  reader  various 
extracts  from  the  records  of  olden  times  which  tell  against  his  Highness,  by  referring 
to  the  errors  and  vices  of  his  youth,  sufficiently  atoned  for,  most  people  will 
admit,  by  the  penalty  inflicted  in  1831,  and  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  either  omits  or  passes  by  with  brief  notice,  other  public 
records,  and  for  the  most  part  of  more  recent  date,  which  tell  greatly  in  his 
Highness's  favour.     The  state  of  Mysore  in  1863,t  's  far  different    .  ^^^  j^^  suoportof  thl    S"  M  k 
from  what  it  was  when  Sir  Thomas  Munro  in  1826,  and  Sir    CubbWs  Repots  on  the  Ad^nistei. 
Mark  Cubbon  in  1847,  recorded  the  opinions  against  the  Rajah    tion  of  Mysore,  especially  that  for 
quoted  in  the  Despatch  (paras.  10  and  30).     But,  as  regards  the    i»54-66. 
latter  officer,  it  is  ujatter  of  notoriety  that  his  opinion  had  changed,  and  that  had 
he  lived;  he  would  have  advocated  restoration  to  the  Rajah  of  the  management 
of  his  country.     And  that  he  contemplated  restoration  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,   that  so   recently  as   the  18th  November  1859,  Sir  Mark 

Cubbon  J  noticed  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  by  purchase  in    I  ^^^  Parliamentary  Papers,  East 
Mysore,  ^*in  fee  simple,  and  for  ever  discharged^  from  all  demand    India-^SaleofWastelAnds.  Return 

•^  ^rij  '-.Ui-At  *      i.       c  n/i  t»  two  Addresses  of  the  House  rf 

on  account  of  land  revenue,  seemg  that  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore    j^^^^jg^  ^^^  ^y  Mwch  1868. 

is  still  vested  in  the  Rajah,  and  that  the  powers  of  administration 

are  exercised  in  trust  on  his  account."     But  the  public  records  of  fonner  times 

are  not  altogether  adverse  to  the  present  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  but  on  one  very 

particular 

*  The  Rajah,  in  his  appeal  to  the  Governor  General  of  the  23d  February  1861,  represents  that  it  is  ^' the 
uniyersal  desire  of  nw  people/'  Uiat  he  should  be  restored  to  hissoTereign  rights,  of  which  he  had  been  tempo- 
xarily  deprived.    I  Mar,  liowever,  that  we  shall  not  obtain  much  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  the  anxiety  we 

Srofess  to  feel  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  people  of  Mysore.  When  circumstances  render  it  expedient,  we 
o  not  hesitate  to  transfer  from  British  to  native  rule,  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our  Govern- 
ment, not  only  unconditionally,  but  heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  parties  interested.  For  instance, 
we  lately  ceded  the  district  of  Sohagpore  to  the  Maharajah  of  Rewah,  and  the  district  of  Kasheepore  in 
Bohilcund,  to  the  Nawab  of  Rampore,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  those  chiefs  performed  during  the  mutiny. 
A  more  remarkable  case,  however,  has  just  occurred.  The  petty  State  of  Shorapore,  the  population  of 
which  is  chiefly  Bedurs,  a  race  of  Hindoos,  has  been  unconditionally  ceded  to  the  Nizam's  Government^  a 
Mahomedan  state ;  than  which  of  course  nothing  can  be  u^ore  distastefdl  to  the  people  of  the  former. 
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{wrtioulfiir  occasion,  speak  highly  in  his  praise^  and  of  tbe  important  services  h^ 

*  Fortbese  see  5     had  rendered  to  the  British  Government.     I  have  already  quoted*'  the  fovourable 

and  11:  Heads  of  testimony  recorded  by  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  and  Lord  Canning  as  regards  tbe 

Dissent.  eminent  service  he  performed  during  the  mutiny;  and  I  observe  that  the  Marquis 

of  Hastings^  in  an  autograph  despatch  to  the  secret  committee,  dated  the  llth 

July  1825,  finds  great  fault  with  the  treatment  which  the  Rajah  had  received  from 

the  Madras  Government,  which  he  represents  to  have  been  ungracious,  and  in 

prescribing  a  more  generous  and  conciliatory  policy,  states  that  his  Highness  then 

as  now  performed  good  and  loyal  service, 

"  This  policy  (he  observes)  I  have  wished  to  see  extended  to  the  Court  of 
Mysore,  and  I  have  now  augmented  motives  for  the  solicitude  in  my  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  Rajah  for  very  zealous  and  efficient  assistance  contributed  by 
him  during  the  lat€  military  operations. 

These  are  my  principal  rejisons  for  dissenting  trom  the  decision  conveyed  to 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  Mysore  case.  There  are  also  certain  paragraphs 
of  the  Despatch  from  which  I  disagiee  on  other  and  special  grounds.  For  in- 
■stance,  paragraph  7.  If  it  is  intended  that  LonI  Wellesley  had  a  sinister  object 
in  wording  <he  Partition  Treaty  in  the  manner  here  pointed  out,  I  dispute  the 
fact,  for,  .on  reference  to  his  published  correspondence  (vol.  iii.  p.  526)  it  will 
be  observed  that,  wlien  defending  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  violated  the 
Act  of  1793,  which  declares  that  **  the  pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest  and  extett-» 
sion  of  dominion  in  India  is  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour^  and  tlie  policy  of 
the  nation,'*  his  Lordship  anticipated  the  accusation,  and  denied  it.  "This 
treaty  has  not  yet  been  quoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  systematic  plan  of 
territorial  acquisition  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  1793."  Again  (paragraph 
IS)  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  charging  the  Rajah  witli  neglecting  the  advice  of 
the  British  Government,  when,  in  fact,  the  records  of  the  time  prove  that  we 
ourselves  violated  the  treaty  by  declining  to  exercise  the  powers  of  control  and 
'  supervision  over  the  Rajah's  Government  which  the  treaty  undoubtedly  con- 
ferred upon  us.  The  Committee  appointed  in  1833  observed,  in  the  95th  para- 
graph of  their  Report,  **  with  respect  to  so  much  of  this  statement  as  r^ards  th^ 
Resident,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  prohibited  by  his  instructions,  not 
only  from  the  public  reception  of  complaints  from  the  subjects  of  Mvsore,  but 
from  the  avowed  support  of  the  cause  of  those  whose  grievances  might  become 
known  to  him.*'  Again,  with  reference  to  paragraph  22,  immediate  restoration 
was  certainly  refused^  but  at  the  same  time  hopes  were  held  out  to  tlie  Rajah 
that  his  kingdom  would,  at  some  future  time,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
restored  to  him.  Again  (paragraph  24),  it  was  not  necessary  to  insert  such  a 
stipulation.  The  treaty  only  provides  for  temporary  occupation  for  one  specific 
object,  the  security  of  tbe  subsidy ;  and  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
when  tiiat  object  is  secured  we  ar^  bound  to  restore.  Again  (paragraph  28),  I 
cannot  concur  in  this  reasoning.  As  already  remarked,  the  treaty  no  where  con- 
templates permanent  occupation,  which  would  be  only  one  step  removed  from 
annexation.  What  Lord  Wellesley  intended,  and  very  properly  intended,  was 
that,  should  the  case  arise  contemplated  in  the  treaty,  which  would  alone  justify 
our  assuming  the  administration  of  Mysore,  the  British  Government  should  pos- 
sess nndivided  authority,  whereby  the  evils  of  divided  authority,  which  had  been 
experienced  in  our  previous  dealings  with  native  States,  would  be  avoided. 
Lastly,  in  regard  to  paragraph  29,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  claim  possessed  by 
the  people  of  Mysore  to  the  protection  of  the  British  Government  might  be 
most  fully  met  and  secured,  by  imposing  due  and  proper  conditions  and  restric- 
tions on  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  when  his  territory  is  restored  to  him. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion,  in  the  words  of  the  Rajah  in  his  last 
T  Dated  33  Feb.  appeal  to  Lord  Canningf,  that  "  the  avowed  object  for  which  the  government  of 
^^^''  his  country  was  temporarily  assumed  has  long  since  been  accomplished ;  4;hat 

there  is  no  justifiable  pretext  for  its  further  retention."  I  think  we  should  cast 
aside  all  considerations  of  what  may  be  deemed  political  expediency,  and  at  once 
give  full  weight  to  the  numerous  pledges  and  assurances  recently  given  to  the 
princes  and  chiefs  of  India,  by  restoring  to  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  under  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  will  effectually 
secure  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  being 
so  long  placed  under  the  able  administration  of  the  late  Sir  Mark  Cubbon  and 
the  officers  of  the  Mysore  Commission. 

(signed)         J.  P.  Willo^tghby. 
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(Foreign  Department — Political. — ^No.  17.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  m.p.  and 
G.C.B.;  dated  Fort  William,  22  January  1864. 

With  reference  to  your  Despatch,  No.  48,  dated  17th  July  last,  we  have  the 
honour  to  forwai-d,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  copy  of  a 
letter  to  the  address  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  and  of  the  khurreeta  which 
accompanied  it,  communicating  to  the  Maharajah  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  administration  of  Mysore 
to  his  Highness. 

2.  We  have  requested  Mr.  Bowring  to  deliver  the  khurreeta  with  all  the  forms 
usually  observed  on  such  occasions,  and  have  directed  that  nothing  should  be 
omitted  which  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  instructions  given  him,  to 
soothe  the  painfiil  feelings  with  which  the  Maharajah  must  receive  the  decision 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

We,  have,  &c 
(signed)         J.  Lawrence. 
R.  Napier. 
H.  B.  Harington^ 
H.  S.  Maine. 
C.  E.  Tre^b/an. 
W  Grey. 


From  Colonel  H.  M,  Durand,  c.  b.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department^ 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  (No.    641);  dated  31  December  18C3. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  directs  me  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  Despatch, 
No.  48,  dated  17ih  July  1863,  containing  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  ihe 
claim  advanced  by  the  Maharajah  to  be  reinstated  in  the  admmistmtion  of  the  Mysore 
territories. 

2.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided  that  the  administration  shall  continue  to  be 
conducted,  as  at  present,  by  British  officers ;  this  decision  is  conveyed  to  his  Highness  in 
the  accompanying  letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  which  you  are 
requested  to  deliver  with  all  the  forms  asually  observed  in  delivering  khuneetas  from  his 
Excellency  to  the  Maharajah.  If  khureetas  from  the  Viceroy  are  usually  delivered  by  the 
Commissioner  in  person,  the  one  sent  on  this  important  occasion  should  not  be  made  an 
exception ;  but  you  will  be  careful  to  omit  nothing  which  yon  can  do,  consistently  with  the 
above  instructions,  to  soothe  the  painful  feelings  with  which  the  Maharajah  must  receive 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  On  this  su))ject  I  am  to  draw  your  special 
attention  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  theDespatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Khureeta  to  His  Highness  Maharajah  Kristna  Raj  Wudayer  Bahadoor,  Eajah  of  Mysore  ; 

dated  31  December  1863. 

My  honoured  and  valued  Friend, 

It  is  my  duty  to  inform  your  Highness  that  your  appeal  against  ihe  decision  of  the 
Government  of  India,  which  was  conveyed  to  you  in  Lora  Canning's  khurreeta,  dated  11th 
March  1862,  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  Council,  and  that  the  com- 
mands of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  Mysore 
territories  have  now  been  received.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  arriving  at  tlieir 
decision,  have  been  influenced  by  an  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  to  all  those  who  will  be 
tiffected  by  it,  and  have  felt  that  every  consideration  is  due  to  your  Highness  on  account  of 
your  age  and  your  loyalty  to  the  British  Government  At  the  same  time  Her  Maiesty^s  Oavem- 
ment,  after  weighing  fully  and  carefully  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  your  Highness,  have 
decided  that  your  tide  to  the  territories  of  Mysore  rests  solely  upon  the  exercise  by  the 
British  Government,  in  your  favour,  of  an  undoubted  right  of  conquest ;  that  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty  of  8th  July  1799,  contains  no  conditions  under  which  the  administration  of  your 
Highness's  possessions,  if  once  assumed  by  the  British  Government,  was  to  be  restored  to 
you ;  that,  while  the  orders  from  time  to  time  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Home  Government  indicate  a  wish  that  no  steps  should  be  taken  or  expressions  used  which 
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would  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  discretion  in  any  future  circumstances  which 
might  arise,  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  constitutes  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Bntish  Government  to  reinstate  your  Highness,  and  gives  your  Highness  no  right  to  such 
restoration.  ,  ... 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  assumption  of  the  administration  of 
your  Highness's  territories  in  1831,  was  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  subsidary 
treaty ;  that  your  Highness  cannot,  as  of  rip:ht,  now  claim  its  restoration ;  and  that  the 
reinstatement  of  your  Highness  in  the  administration  of  the  country  is  incompatible  with 
the  true  iuterests  of  the  people  of  Mysore. 

I  am,  therefore,  commanded  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  inform  your  Highness  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  determined  not  to  interfere  with  the  decision  which  has 
been  communicated  to  your  Highness  by  Earl  Canning  and  confirmed  by  Lord  BIgin,  and 
that  the  administration  of  Mysore  shall  continue  to  be  conducted,  as  at  present^  by  British 
OflBcers. 

(signed)         W.  T.  Denison. 


(Foreign  Department — Political— No.  43.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood.BeiTt. ; 

dated  6  April  1864. 

With  reference  to  the  letters  noted  on   the  margin,  we  have  the  honour  to 

State  CN   48  d  ted     transmit  herewith  the  enclosed  correspondence  with  the  Commis- 

^'iiTj^ijmS)!         C  ©•    »  »         sioner  of  Mysore,  consequent  on  the  final  decision  of  Her  Ma- 

To  seciettiy  of  Stotc  (No.  17,  dated     jesiy's  Government  on  the  claim  of  the  Maharajah  to  the^restora- 

«,««.,  1864).  tion  of  his  State. 

2.  You  will  learn,  from  a  perusal  of  our  letter  to  Mr.  Bowring,  No.  333,  dated 
29th  March,  how  we  purpose  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  as  conveyed  in  the  last  clause  of  your  Despatch,  No.  48,  dated 
17th  July  last. 


From  Z.  Batcrinff,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  to  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  c  b.,  Secretary 
to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  Fort  William  (No.  10) ;  dated  Camp,  Nur- 
sipore,  18  February  1864). 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  in  Council,  that  £  delivered  in  person,  on  the  3d  instant,  the  khurreeta 
from  his  Excellency  Sir  W.  Denison,  k.cb.,  to  the  address  of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah 
of  Mysore,  which  was  enclosed  in  your  letter  (No.  641),  dated  31st  December  1863. 

2.  Although  the  Maharajah  had  long  ago  learnt  from  other  sources  that  his  claim  to 
re-assume  the  administration  of  his  territory  had  been  rejected  by  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  receive  with  feelings  of  anger  and 
emotion  the  official  announcement  of  this  decision.  Considering,  however,  that  the  orders 
of  Government  have  Bnally  extinguished  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  nearly  three  years, 
and  have  terminated  a  struggle  which  has  cost  his  Highness  large  sums  of  money,  and  kept 
up  a  perpetual  agitation  in  his  mind,  his  demeanour,  on  learning  thus  officially  that  the 
main  question  was  set  at  rest,  was  far  more  composed  than  I  could  have  anticipated. 

3.  His  Highness  is  by  nature  wavering  and  inconstant,  led  away  by  trifles  and  swayed 
by  any  passing  incident  which  may  call  off  his  attention  from  matters  of  importance.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  observe  that,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  regaiding  the 
decision  of  Government  against  his  claim,  the  Maharajah  suddenly  changed  the  subject,  and 
began  to  joke  about  a  certain  retired  officer  of  ihe  Madras  army  ;  returning  for  a  time  to 
the  question  before  us,  he  again  broke  off  to  talk  jocosely  about  an  officer  in  the  commis- 
sion :  such  has  been  his  character  through  life.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he 
does  not  feel  acutely  the  humiliation  of  his  position,  and  regret  the  means  that  he  has  em- 
ployed to  further  his  ends ;  but  he  is  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention  for  a  prolonged 
time  on  any  subject,  however  important  it  may  be ;  and  his  feelings  being  transient,  he  is 
hapi>iiy  preserved  from  brooding  constantly  over  the  defeat  which  he  has  sustained.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that,  being  now  70  years  old,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  his  interest,  even 
in  his  own  affairs,  should  sometimes  flag,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  mercenary  retainers  to 
furnish  a  continual  stimulus  to  bis  excitement  and  regret. 

4.  Being  well  aware  of  the  general  purport  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Despatch,  if  indeed  his  knowledge  of  its  contents  was  not  even  more  complete,  his 
Highness  had  long  ago  conned  over  in  his  mind  what  requests  he  might  prefer  with  a 
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^NTOspect  of  their  being  successful,  on  his  being  informed  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
grasp  again  the  reins  of  power.  On  my  mentioning  the  tenor  of  his  Excellency  Sir  W. 
Denison's  letter,  the  Maharajah  made  some  remarks  which  evinced  a  tendency  to  dispute 
the  justice  of  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  against  his  claim,  and  to  re-agitate 
the  subject;  I  therefore  informed  his  Highness  that  I  regarded  the  instructions  of  the 
'Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  as  finally  terminating  the  whole  roatteri  and 
that  if  his  Highness  were  well  advised,  he  would  abstain  from  any  further  contention  on 
the  point.  His  Highness,  while  making  a  satirical  observation  that  none  of  his  people  were 
competent  to  give  advice  which  could  be  of  any  use,  replied  that,  of  course,  he  submitted 
to  the  orders  of  Government  ai)d  placed  them  on  his  head,  and  that  the  Commissioner  must 
now  eive  him  assistance  in  supporting  such  requests  as  he  might  make.  I  observed  that,  if 
his  ifighness  accepted  as  final  the  oirlers  now  conveyed,  I  would  consider  any  requests  that 
lie  mignt  prefer,  and  give  him  my  opinion  regarding  them ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  his 
Highness  re-opened  the  Question  of  his  claim  to  administer^  the  government  of  his  country, 
he  must  look  for  no  aid  from  me. 

6.  Thereupon  his  Highness  took  out  a  paper,  on  which  he  had  noted  some  points  which 
he  wished  to  urge,  and  which  will  be  found  below  in  the  words  which  his  Highness  used  in 
conveying  them  to  me  subsequently  by  letter;  they  comprised,  firstly,  a  request  that  a 
Resident  might  be  appointed  as  in  former  days ;  secondly,  that  the  deposit  surplus  should 
i>e  made  over  to  his  Highness ;  thirdly,  that  any  annual  surplus  which  may  accrue  should 
be  paid  to  him ;  fourthly,  that  his  right  to  adopt  should  be  recognised,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  guarantee  that  Mysore  should  permanently  remain  a  native  State;  and  fifthly, 
that  a  landed  estate  should  be  secured  to  some  of  his  illegitimate  grandchildren. 

6.  It  will  be  observed  as  a  significant  fact,  proving  the  engrossing  thought  of  himself  only 
in  these  demands,  that  the  Rajah  did  not  evince  any  anxiety  about  the  future  of  his  many 
dependants  and  retainers,  or  even  of  his  own  numerous  connections ;  no  allusion  was  made 
to  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  servants  who  have  served  him  faithfully  for  so  many  years, 
but  the  v^hole  scope  of  the  memorandum  was  concerning  his  rights,  his  honour,  his  dignity, 
and  his  name.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  his  irritated  feehngs,  I  cannot  but  consider 
that  the  Rajah's  requests  are  purely  selfish,  and  that  tlie  future  of  the  couniry,  his  relations, 
and  his  followers,  is  of  far  less  moment  to  him  than  his  own  personal  position. 

7.  The  paper  above  referred  to  was  a  mere  memorandum,  which  I  did  not  offer  to  receive* 
The  Rajah  said  that  he  wished  roe  to  mention  to  the  Government  that  he  solicited  con- 
aideration  of  the  particular  points  touched  upon  in  it ;  [  replied  that  I  would,  of  course, 
submit  to  Government  any  requests  which  his  Highness  might  make,  but  that  I  could  not 
support  demands  which  appeared  to  me  altogether  unreasonable  and  extravagant,  and  of 
the  favourable  reception  of  which  by  Government  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance. 

8.  His  Highness  then  diverged  to  other  subjects  of  conversation;  but  before  I  took  my 
leave,  he  promiflLcd  to  let  me  know  his  real  views  in  writing  within  a  few  days. 

9.  The  same  afternoon  the  Dewan,  Nursuppa,  came  to  call  on  me,  and  said  that  the 
Raiah  was  greatly  distressed  after  the  interview  above  recited,  and  that  h^  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  restraining  his  master's  indignation ;  he  had  little  to  add,  however,  to  what  the 
Rajah  had  himseif  stated,  except  a  naive  proposal  that  the  adjustment  of  his  Highnesses 
debts  should  be  entrusted  to  him,  20  lakhs  of  rupees  being  paid  to  him  out  of  the  deposit 
surplus  for  the  purpose.  To  this  suggestion  I  replied  that  when  a  similar  course  was  adopted 
in  the  time  of  Colonel  Stokes,  the  last  Resident,  the  result  did  not  redound  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  parties  who  were  employed  by  the  Rajah  to  adjust  the  debts ;  I  reminded  him, 
too,  that  the  Rajah's  debts  are  not  of  a  State  character,  but  are  purely  personal  obligations, 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  the  Rajah's  fifth  share  of  the  revenues  and  his  personal  property 
are  alone  hable.  I  may  here  observe  that  when  Mr.  (Sir  J.  P.)  Grant  was  deputed  to 
Mysore  in  the  year  1844  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  preferred  against  his  Highness,  all 
obligations  of  the  State,  as  contra«distinguisiied  from  his  Highness*s  personal  debts,  were 
carefully  separated  and  disposed  of  at  the  time  by  the  Commissioner,  while  Mr.  Grant 
adjusted  the  Rajah's  obligations;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  claims  against  the  Mysore 
Government  were  then  and  there  settled,  and  that  none  of  the  Rajah's  present  creditors  can 
prefer  a  claim  that  is  valid  against  the  State.  This  ruling  was  repeatedly  announced  to 
creditors  of  the  Rajah  hy  the  late  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  and  in  the  justice  of  his  views  I  feel 
bound  to  concur.  It  might  show  a  want  of  consideration  to  the  Rajah  at  his  time  of  life, 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  to  issue  a  notification  to  the  above  purport,  but  I  submit 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  hold  out  to  any  of  the  creditors  the  slightest  expectation 
that  the  British  Government  will  now,  or  at  any  time,  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment from  Mysore  revenues  of  debts  contracted  by  the  Rajah  since  Mr.  Grant's  adjustment 
of  his  affairs. 

10.  The  Rajah's  debts  are  estimated  at  40  lakhs,  irrespective  of  one  unsettled  claim  for 
14  lakhs  or  more,  which  his  Highness  declares  will  amount,  if  sifted  properly,  to  only 
5  lakhs,  or  thereabouts.  The  assets  consist  of  10  or  11  lakhs  of  Government  securities,  and 
whatever  personalities,  in  the  shape  of  jewels  or  other  property  not  claimed  for  the  State,  may 
be  in  his  Highness's  possession.  The  debts  are  beheved  to  be  of  various  kinds ;  some  for 
cash  lent,  others  for  provisions  supplied,  others  again  for  jewels  and  cloths ;  but  no  list  of 
them  has  ever  been  furnished,  nor  does  it  seem  to  mc  desirable  to  call  for  one,  as  were  a 
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demand  to  tJiat  effect  m«de,  it  would  probably  instil  hopes  thai  tiie  British  GovennuBt 
was  disf  oted  to  recocnise  their  validity, 

I  see  no  option,  therefore,  but  to  await  the  issue  of  events,  and  meanwhUe  to  disavow 
steadily  that  any  recognition  of  the  debts  is  binding  on  the  Mysore  Government 

11.  Should  his  Kxrellency  the  Viceroy  in  Council  be  of  opinion  that  any  particular  cob- 
fiideiation  should  be  shown  to  the  Rajah's  creditors,  I  beg  that  I  may  receive  instructions 
on  the  subject,  as  it  is  to  be  apprehended  thai,  vi^hen  it  becomes  generally  known  that  his 
Highness  will  not  be  perniitted  to  resume  in  his  own  person  the  administration  of  Mysore, 
various  claiius  will  be  preferred  against  him  by  the  less  forbearing  creditors  to  whom  he 
is  indebted. 

I  may  observe  here  that  his  Highness  has  not  at  any  time  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Commissioner  should  render  bim  assistance*  in  the  adjustment  of  his  debts,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  complaints  of  their  non-payment  have  been  comparatively  rare ;  it  can  scarcely, 
however,  be  expected  that  this  should  now  continue  to  be  the  case. 

12.  With  rei^ard  to  the  points  to  which  my  attention  has  been  especially  directed  by 
Governmeni,  I  be<j  to  submit  the  following  remarks: — As  the  Province  of  Mysore  has  for 
nearly  three  years  bten  kept  in  a  state  of  agitalioii  and  uncertainty  respecting  the  Rajah's 
cltiini  to  recover  the  adii.ini^dtiaiion  of  the  territory,  and  as  the  wildest  and  most  improbable 
reports  have  been  circulated  regarding  its  final  issue,  I  origiifally  proposed  to  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  announcing  to  the  people  generally  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  decided 
that  his  Highness  would  not  be  allowed  to  re-assume  the  reins  of  power.  To  some  extent 
this  course  was  desirable  also  in  ihe  case  of  the  native  officials,  many  of  whom,  and 
especicilly  the  elder  men  and  a  few  influential  persons  whom  I  need  not  name,  held  a  divided 
allegiance,  which  is  scaicely  to  be  wondered  at,  and  had  shared  in  the  intrigues  which 
have  been  going  on  for  some  time  past.  To  have  issued  the  proclamation  referred  to  would, 
however,  have  proved  extremely  galling  and  painful  to  the  Maharajah  ;  and  as  1  understand 
it  to  be  the  desire  of  Government  to  spare  his  Highness  any  mortification  which  might 
without  detriment  be  avoiderl,  I  have  contented  myself  with  forwarding  to  the  Superin* 
tendents  copies  of  the  orders  received,  »  hich  will  tlius  become  gradually  known  publicly, 
though  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  offensive  to  the  Maharajah's  feelings. 

13.  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  points  urged  by  the  Maharajah,  which  are 
verbatim,  as  follows,  in  a  letter  which  his  Highness  has  addressed  to  me  since  my  interview 
with  him  :— 

^<That  a  Resident  should  be  appointed  to  my  country,  and  he  should  himself  administer 
the  government  of  the  territory  in  my  name,  causing  the  important  matters  connected  witb 
it  to  be  conducted  by  me. 

^n'he  amount  belonging  to  my  State,  which  is  now  collected  in  the  Commissionar'a 
treasury,  should  be  made  over  to  me. 

**The  annual  net  revenue  of  the  country,  after  deducting  the  reasonable  charges  of  the 
State,  should  also  be  paid  to  me  in  future. 

^'I  should  be  permitted  to  adopt  a  son  and  heir  to  inherit  my  country;  my  country  should 
be  continued  and  maintained  as  a  native  State  for  ever;  and  the  river  of  my  State  should 
not  be  carried  into  that  of  (sic)  the  ocean  of  the  British." 

"TheChami-ajnuggur  talook,  which  was  given  by  me  as  a  jagheer  to  my  late  son,  Nunjraj 
fiahadoor,  should  be  confirmed  to  his  heirs." 

14.  The  first  request,  namely,  that  a  Resident  should  be  appointed,  appears  to  me  ground- 
leas,  and  not  compatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country ;  neither  would  such  an 
appointment  conduce  in  reality  to  the  dignity  of  the  Maharajah,  for  at  the  present  moment 
all  acts  of  government  are  already  done  in  his  Highness's  name,  the  official  designation 
"  Commissioner  for  the  government  of  the  territories  of  his  Highness  the  .  Maharajah  of 
Mysore''  denoting  with  sufficient  precision  the  nature  of  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
British  officers  serving  in  the  province.  The  Maharajah  does  not  say  in  so  many  words 
that  he  wishes  a  separate  officer  to  be  nominated,  but  his  Highness's  desire  to  see  the  post 
of  Resident  resuscitated  appears  to  arise  firom  a  disposition  to  have  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Comroi-sioner.  The  system  of  double  aiMl  divided  authority  which  existed  from  1831  to 
1 842  failed  completely,  and  the  complications  and  dif^putes  whic  h  it  occasioned  led  to  the 
determination  of  Lord  Ellenborou'ih  to  abolish  the  post  of  Resident  in  the  latter  year:  its 
revival  would  be  misconstrued,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  lead  to  future  misun- 
derstandings. 

The  Rajah,  in  conversing  with  me  on  the  subject,  also  used  the  word  "minister"  as  a 
suitable  term  for  the  chief  official  employed  by  the  British  Government  in  his  territory;  but 
the  expression  *' Commissioner"  appears  to  me  more  significant,  while  from  the  usage  of 
30  years  it  is  familiar  to  the  people.  His  Highness's  desire  to  participate  in  tlie  conduct  of 
the  more  important  matters  of  administration  is,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  altogether  objec- 
tionable, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  procedure  in  practice,  while  it  is 
opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  Right  Honouraole  the  Secretary  of  State's  instructions. 

15.  His  Highnesses  second  request,  namely,  that  he  should  receive  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  ready  money  now  in  deposit,  and  amounting  to  102  lakhs  or  thereabouts,  is  one 
which  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Government  would  be  disposed  to  entertain  favourably: 
the  surplus  is  the  fruit  of  the  thrift  and  economy  practised  during  many  years  by  the  late 
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Sir  Mttrk  CubboB^  b]r  vrhoee  vigifont  supervisioii  an  intpcv^rerisbed  and  distracted  connirj 
ivas  restored  to  order  and  a  nourishing  condition,  and  by  whose  unwearied  exertions  this 
lurge  sum  was  mainly  accumulated  ;  not  h  fraction  of  it  was  saved  by  the  Maharajah. 
The  few  savings  that  his  Highness  at  one  time  effected  out  of  his  fifth  share  of  the  revemies 
were  invested  in  Government  securities,  of  which  he  originally  held  18  lakhs  of  paper. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  heavy  .drain  upon  his  resources  wliich  the  r«^cent  struggle  to 
recover  the  ad n)inist ration  of  his  teiritoryhas  entailed,  the  amount  now  standing  to  his 
credit  is  said  to  have  dwindled  down  to  only  11  lakhs.  Were  any  portion  of  ihe  sur|jlus  in 
deposit  paid  to  the  Maharajab,  I  am  afiaid  that,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  extinction 
of  debt,  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  and  greedy  hangers-on  of  the  Court, 
and  that  the  debts  would  remain  as  large  as  before.  If  the  Government  is  disposed  to  deal 
liberally  with  his  Highness  in  this  respect,  I  should  not  advocate  the  payment  of  a  larger 
sum  than  five  or  six  lakhs,  and  if  given,  it  would  be  useless  to  attach  any  stipulation  that 
debts  should  be  adjusted  out  of  the  amount,  as  such  an  injunction  would  cert^nly  be 
«vaded. 

16.  As  regaids  the  surplus  which  may  accrue  from  one  year  to  another,  I  see  no  special 
objection  to  this  being  paid  to  the  Maharajah  should  the  Governmeht  so  direct ;  but  I 
must  repeat  that  his  Highness  is,  and  always  has  been,  most  reckless  in  his  expenditure, 
partly  from  indifference,  and  parily  from  his  being  of  a  generous  disposition,  which  delights 
m  giving  ;  the  money  would,  therefore,  disappear  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  in  his  hands. 

17.  His  Highnesses  claim  to  adopt  an  heir  is  a  point  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  discuss,  unless  directed  by  Government  to  submit  an  opinion. 

For  the  same  reason  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  advrrt  in  detail  to  the  fifth  request  preferred 
by  the  Maharajah,  though  I  would  observe  that  the  illegitimate  grandsons  of  his  Highneas 
are  not  recognised  by  the  Kajbindes  as  possessing  any  special  claims  to  consideration,  so 
that  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  provide  them  with  a  suitable  maintenance  hereafter.  His 
Highness  had  two  illegitimate  sons,  one  named  Charoraj,  and  the  other  Nunjraj,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased ;  the  former  left  two  legitimate  and  one  illegitimate  son ;  the  latter,  one 
legitimate  son  ;  these  individuals  have  no  fixed  allowances  from  the  Maharajah  at  present, 
hut  they  live  at  his  Highness's  expense,  everything  beingfound  for  them.  The  Maharajah 
evinces  no  particular  affection  for  any  of  them,  excepting  Deva  Parthiva,  the  son  of  Nunjraj, 
whose  mariioge  was  celebrated  last  year. 

IB.  The  position  of  the  Maharajah's  blood  relations,  his  officials,  retainers,  and  servants 
of  all  kinds,  presents  considerable  difficulties.  All  of  these  people  have  a  deep  nnd  personal 
inteiest  in  the  future ;  their  long  and  faithful  service  from  father  to  son,  not  to  speak  of  the 
claims  of  those  who  are  more  or  less  closely  related  by  vwrious  ties  to  the  Maharajah,  enti 
ties  them  to  consideratioii,  and  I  think  that  some  assurance  should  be  held  out  to  them  that 
they  will  not  be  subjected  to  \\ant  or  degradation.  The  allowances  now  paid  by  the  Rajah 
to  his  Rajbinde  connections  should  be  maintained,  the  nmdunt  bein«:  trifling,  and  the  pay 
of  all  his  Highness's  troops  and  servants  who  may  be  fit  for  service  aid  cannot  be  provided 
for  should,  t  consider,  be  continued  to  them  for  a  reasonable  period,  while  those  who  are 
worn  out  should  be  pensioned  by  Government. 

A  complete  list  was  submitted  to  Government  by  Colonel  Stokes  in  1836,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  number  of  persons  is^very  nearly  the  same  that  was  shown  in  the  schedule  then 
prepared ;  they  may  amount  to  10,000  souls,  all  of  them  receiving  allowances  from  the 
Maharajah's  privy  purse. 

19.  In  submitting  for  the  information  of  Government  the  above  details,  I  trust  that  I 
n^ay  be  pardoned  for  expressing  an  opinion  upon  some  of  the  requests  preferred  by  the 
Afaharajah,  my  object  bavins  been  to  put  the  Government  in  possession  of  facts  which  may 
possibly  be  of  service  in  deciding  authoritatively  ta  what  extent  his  Highnesi^'s  wishes  are 
deserving  of  consideration. 


From  Colonel  JBT.  M.  Durand^  c.b.,  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  (No.  333);  dated  Fort  William,  29  March  1B64. 

I  HAVE  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council  your 
Despatch,  No.  10,  of  the  18th  ultimo,  in  which  you  report  the  delivery,  on  the  3d  February, 
to  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  of  the  khureeta  from  hici  Excellency  Sir  W. 
Denison,  k.c.b.,  which  was  enclosed  in  my  Letter,  No.  641,  of  31st  December  1863. 

2.  Considering  the  nature  of  the  communication  which  it  was  on  that  occasion  your  duty 
to  make,  namely,  the  final  rejection  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
claim  of  the  Maharajah  to  be  allowed  to  re-assume  the  administration  of  ihe  Mysore  terri- 
tory, it  has  been  satiefaclory  to  his  Excellency  to  learn  from  your  report  that  the  announce- 
ment was  received  by  his  Highness  the.  Maharajah  with  more  composure  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Although  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  delusive  hopes  which  have 
^couraged  the  Maharajah  duiing  the  last  few  years  to  dissipate  large  sums,  and  to  nurse 
aspirations  doomed  to  disappointment,  yet  it  was  always  with  deep  regret  that  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India  saw  the  Mahorajah  a  prey  to  a  long-protracted  agitation  as  little  favourable- 
to  bis  own  real  interests  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  Mysore  territory. 

3.  The  final  termination  of  this  profitless  struggle,  whilst  setting  at  rest  his  Highness's- 
mind  on  ihe  chance  of  any  change  in  the  present  administration  of  the  Mysore  territory, 
will  now  affoid  an  opportunity  for  his  Excellency  in  Council  to  evince  that,  however  adverse 
to  his  Highness's  wishes  the  decision  of  ihe  Government  of  India  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  decision  arose  from  no  unfriendly  feehng,  the  Government  being  desirous  of 
treating  the  Maharajah  with  the  utmost  practicable  liberality  and  consideration.  With 
this  view  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  after  having  given  much  attention  to  tlie 
different  requests  preferred  by  his  Highness,  has  directed  me  to  intimate  the  following, 
instructions :-» 

4.  To  the  first  r(  quest,  that  a  Resident  should  be  appointed,  and  that  he  should  adminis- 
ter the  Government  of  the  Mysore  territory  in  the  name  of  the  Maharajah,  causing  the 
important  matters  connected  with  it  to  be  conducted  by  his  Highness,  his  Excellency  the* 
Governor  General  in  Council  declines  to  accede.  The  proposal  is  in  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  experience  of  the  complications  and  diffi- 
culties which  arose  from  the  system  of  having  the  concurrent  authorities  of  a  Resident  and  a 
Commissioner  led,  more  than  20  years  ago,  to  the  abolition  of  the  appointment  of  Resident, 
which  his  Highness  now  seeks  to  resuscitate :  such  an  arrangement  would  certainly  do  no 
good,  but  be  productive  of  confusion  and  inconvenience.  It  is  essentia],  in  his  Excellency's 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  only  one  political  and  civil  authority  in  Mysore,  and  this 
authority  should  be  the  Commissioner  of  the  province.  The  Governor  General  in  Council 
can  allow  of  no  change  in  the  existing  form  of  the  administration,  which,  at  tlie  same  time 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  sufficiently  consults  the  dignity 
of  the  Maharajah  by  having  its  head  entitled  ''Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  the 
territories  of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore," 

6,  The  scc(  nd  proposal  is,  tlmt  the  whole  surplus  belonging  to  the  State,  now  in  the 
Commissioner's  treasury,  should  Le  made  over  to  the  Maharajah.  This  accumulation^ 
the  fiuits  of  the  economy  and  frugality  of  Sir  Mark  Cubbon's  administration,  amounts  to 
about  102  lakhs  of  rupees;  and  the  Governor  Geneial  in  Council,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Maharajah  are  large  und  ample  for  the  adequate  support  of  his  dignity,  had 
they  been  properly  administeied,  cannot  consent  to  leave  the  disposal  of  so  large  an  amount 
of  treasure  as  is  new  in  the  coficrs  of  the  State  at  Uie  discretion  and  disposal  of  bis 
Highness.     . 

6.  At  the  same  time  his  Excellency  in  Council  is  well  aware  that  the  Maharajah,  by  his 
weakness  and  mismanagement,  has  again,  notwithstanding  former  aid  in  the  time  of  Colonel 
Stokes,  and  the  disposal  of  State  ('ebts  in  1844,  when  Mr,  Grant  adjusted  his  Highness's 
obligations,  become  deeply  embanassed.  His  Excellency  is  aware  that  all  claims  against 
the  Mysore  Government  having  firmally  been  settled,  none  of  the  Maharajah's  present 
creditors  have  the  smallest  reason  to  expect  that  any  title  to  payment  from  Mysore  revenues- 
of  debts  contracted  by  the  Rajah  bince  Mr.  Grant's  adjustment  of  his  affairs  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  right ;  yet,  as  it  must  be  in  a  high  degree  vexatious  to  his  Highness  to  be  sub- 
ject to  constant  importunity  (vt  the  payment  of  those  debt*,  and  as  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  is  desirous  ol  aiding  the  Maharajah  to  free  his  position  from  ihe  annoyance  of 
such  of  his  creditors  as  may  ap|  ear  fair  and  reasonable  in  their  demands,  his  Excellency 
is  prepared  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  an  oBScer  to  receive  and  to  scrutinise  all  such 
claims,  and  to  enter  into  arrangen.ents  for  commutation  of  the  whole  and  the  early  liqui- 
dation of  the  commuted  amount;  it  being  clearly  understood  that  parties  not  agreeing  to 
such  terms  would  get  nothing  whatever;  and  that  no  debis  incurred  subsequently  to  the 
commutation  would,  under  any  pietence  whatever,  meet  with  similar  consideration  and 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Government.  As  it  has  since  1844  been  repeatedly  announced 
that  none  of  the  Eajah's  present  creditors  have  any  claim  tiiat  is  vahd  against  the  State, 
and  as  they  have  therefore,  wiih  their  eyes  open  and  with  perfect  cognizance  of  the  non- 
liability of  the  State,  allowed  such  debts  as  exist  to  be  contracted,  it  will  entirely  depend 
on  the  spirit  of  reason  and  moderation  which  they  may  evince  when  the  investigation  takes 
place  whether  the  Government  will  carry  into  effect  anv  system  of  commutation  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  treasury.  The  grant,  if  made,  will  be  a  pure  boon,  and,  with  respect 
to  the  debts  of  the  Maharajah,  will  be  an  absolutely  final  measure.  It  will  be  necessary,- 
theiefore,  that  both  the^e  points  be  clearly  understood  by  all  parties  concerned. 

7.  In  fulfilment  of  these  instructions  you  are  authorised  to  commence  the  scrutiny  and 
payment  of  the  debts,  and  directed  to  submit  monthly  reports  of  progress. 

8.  In  efiTecting  such  a  commutation  his  Excellency  in  Council  does  not  anticipate  that 
more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  accumulated  deposit  would  be  requisite.  With  the 
balance  invested  in  Government  paper  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Governor  General  in  Councl^ 
to  form  a  fund  for  the  support,  after  his  decease,  of  the  many  relatives  and  dependants  of 
theBajah;  in  numbers  they  are  said  to  amount  to  some  10,000  persons,  and  although 
many  cases  will  fairly  be  disposed  of  by  the  payment  of  moderate  gratuities,  still  a  good 
number  may  be  expected  to  remain,  for  whom  more  permanent  means  of  livelihood  ought 
to  be  supplied.  The  annual  surplus  \%  hich  accrues  will  continue,  up  to  the  demise  of  the  Rajah^ 
to  be  added  to  the  main  deposit,  and  will  be  dealt  with  on  similar  principles,  and  as  pan  of 
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the  accumulated  treasure  will  swell  the  resources  from  which  provision  can  hereafter  be 
made  for  jhe  connections  and  retainers  of  the  Maharajah.  Although  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  feels  himself  unable  to  comply  literally  with  the  second  and  third  requests  which 
his  Highness  has  preferred,  namely,  that  the  surplus,  both  that  already  in  the  treasury,  and 
also  such  as  annually  may  accrue,  should  be  paid  into  the  Maharajah  s  own  hands,  yet  his 
Excellency  in  Council  is  convinced  that  the  appropriation  to  which  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  State  collected  during  the  life  of  the  Maharajah  is  thus  destined,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  his  Highness,  and  that  he  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  to  be  devoted. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  fourth  request,  the  Rajah  has  a  full  ri^ht  to  adopt  so  far  as  his 
private  property  is  concerned,  but  His  Highness  must  be  distinctly  informed  that  no 
authority  to  adopt  a  successor  to  the  Raj  of  Mysore  has  ever  been  given  him,  and  that  no 
such  power  can  now  be  conceded  to  him. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  fifth  request,  you  are  authorised  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  to  intimate  to  the  Maharajah  that  the  Chamrajnuggur  talook,  the  revenue  of  which 
you  state  to  be  about  one  and  a  half  lakh  of  rupees,  wiU  be  confirmed  as  a  jagheer  to 
whichever  of  his  grandsons  he  may  select,  the  grant  being  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of 
loyalty  and  good  conduct. 

11.  The  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council  considers  it  inexpedient  to  issue  any 
proclamation;  such  a  measure  would  be  productive  of  unnecessary  annoyance  to  the  Raja^b, 
and  might  be  construed  into  a  want  of  consideration  for  his  dignity  and  position.  The 
Governor  General  in  Council  prefers  that  the  leading  people  of  the  country  learn  the  course 
of  policy  which  the  British  Government  think  it  right  to  pursue  in  a  way  less  galling  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Maharajah.  They  may  be  given  to  understand,  without  recourse  to  pro- 
clamation, that  there  is  no  mtention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  mak«  any 
change  in  the  existing  administration  of  Mysore,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  Maharajah  to  be 
restored  to  power  having  been  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  is  no  longer  room 
to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  final  settlement  of  this  much-agitated  question.  Whilst  the 
knowledge  of  this  decision  should  set  at  rest  the  public  mind,  the  measures  now  ordered  by 
the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council  will  allay  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  many  connections  and  dependants  of  the  Maharajah  lest  the  necessities  of  their  position 
should  be  overlooked.  His  Excellency  relies  with  confidence  upon  the  tact  and  judgment 
of  yourself  and  of  the  officers  acting  under  your  instructions  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  general  community,  or  any  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  numerous  retainers 
of  the  Maharajah. 


(Foreign  Department — Political — No*  4.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart. ; 

dated  31  May  1864. 

In  continuation  of  the  correspondence  forwarded  with  our  Letter  (No.  43), 
dated  6th  ultimo,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit  for  the  information  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Mysore,  and  of  our  reply,  approving  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Bowring 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  Government  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the 
afiairs  of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore. 


(Political,  No.  ?•) 


From  Z.  Bowring,  Esq.^  Commissioner  of  Mysore  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India,  Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General ;  dated  Bangalore,  10  May 
1864. 

I  HAVE  ihe  honour  to  submit,  for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 

Governor  General  in  Council,  copies  of  the  correspondence  marginally  noted,  showing  the  i^rom  CommistioDer 

steps  taken  by  me  to  communicate  to  his  Highness  the.  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  the  orders  Bajah(No.i96),of 

conveyed  in  your  letter,  No.  333,  dated  29th  March,  together  with  his  Highness's  reply  to  ^^J^^^iff^  r<,„. 

my  letter.  ndsrioner  (No.  66),  o 

2.  The  Maharajah's  reply  is,  it  will  be  observed,  so  worded  as  to  enable  his  Highness  to 

take  advantage  of  any  opportunity   which  may  present  itself  in  future,  for  reeating  his 

112.  F  request ; 
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request ;  but  it  ukty  be  questioned  whether  the  phrase  employed  at  the  dose  of  ibe  lettei 
have  any  ftpedml  significance* 

3.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Govemmenl,  all  creditors  have  been  summoned  to  file 
their  claims  in  the  Commissioner's  OflSce,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  notification  of  which 
I  submit  a  copy,  I  purpose  to  confide  the  duty  of  making  the  preliminary  scrutiny  to 
Mr.  Ricketts,  the  first  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Small  Causes,  who,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  his  experience  in  investigating  matters 
of  account,  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  duty.  The  second  Judge,  M  r.  Newbon  Kris- 
hen,  assisted  Mr.  (Sir  S.  P.)  Grant,  in  the  investigation  previously  made  into  the  Rajah's 
affitfi*Sy  and  will  be  able  to  render  valuable  aid  from  his  knowledge  uf  the  settlement  of  his 
Higho^'s  debts  macle  in  tbe  years  1844-47. 

4.  Only  one  or  two  claims  have  as  yet  been  preferred,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short 
time  a  great  many  will  be  filed.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  may  be  assumed 
toi  arise,  partly  out  ef  consideration  for  the  Rajah,  and  partly  from  hesitation  whether  the 
chances  of  Hauidution  are  better  if  the  claims  are  commuted  under  the  terms  of  the  notifi- 
cation, or  if  the  claunants  trust  to  the  Rajah  adjusting  thiir  dues  from  his  fifth  share. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  fiie  risk  run  by  the  latter  course  is  so  great,  that  few 
creditors  uill  be  contented  with  it ;  and  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  self-interest  wiil  prevail^ 
and  that  all  the  claims  will  be  61ecl  shortly. 

6.  As  the  claims  of  the  Mahaiujah  to  the  deposit  surplus  have  been  decided  against  liiiui. 
I  have  retnitted  to  Madras  for  the  purpose  of  investment  in  4  per  Cent.  Government  paper, 
the  sum  of  30  lacs,  arrangements  having  been  made  with  the  Bank  of  Madras  to  buy  paper 
to  this  amount  at  tbe  several  Presidencies,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  derange- 
ment of  the  money  market,  by  jmrchasing  the  whole  amount  at  Madras  itself.  I  would 
suggest,  for  the  fiivourable  consideration  of  Government,  that  the  interest  on  the  above  sum, 
as  well  as  that  on  any  additional  amount  which  may  be  similarly  invested,  should  be  paid 
to^  the  Maharajah;  an  arrangement  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  very  satisfectory 
to  his  Highness's  feelings. 

6..  Measures  have  been  taken  to  make  known  tbe  intentions  of  the  Government  regard- 
'  ing  a  provision  hereafter  for  the  Maharajah's  connections  and  dependants.  The  instructitms 
on  this  subject  will  have  a  very  beneficial  eflPect  upon  the  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned ; 
but*in  conveying  to  them  ihe  purport  of  the  orders  of  Government,  I  have  taken  precau- 
tions to  ensure  this  being  effected  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Maharajah,  and  therefore 
without  re(  ourse  to  proclamation.  The  knowledge  of  the  guarantee  held  out  by  Govern- 
ment will  reach  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  matter  rather  more  slowly,  but  quite  as 
effectually  as  if  a  proclamation  on  the  subject  were  issued. 

7.  The  Maharajah  has  not  expressed  any  wishes  as  yet  regarding  the  particular  grand- 
son whom  he  may  desire  to  see  possessed  of  the  Jagheer  of  Chamrajnuggur,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  his  choice  will  fall  on  Deva  Parihiva,  the  only  son  of  the  Rajah's  younger 
illegitimate  son,  Nunjraj  Urs.  I  presume  that  no  action  is  required  in  the  matter  until  the 
Maharajah  makf*s  known  his  wishes. 


(No.  196.) 

The  Commissioner  of  Mysore  to  bis  Highness  Mahm^ah  KrUtna  Rcff  Wvdyait 
Bahadur y  Rajah  of  Mysore ;  dated  14th  April  1864.. 

Your  Highness, 
Having  received  the  instructions  of  the  Supreme  Government  on  the  subject  of  the- 
requests  preferred  by  your  Highness  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  1 1th  February,  I  do  myself 
the  honour  to  communicate  to  your  Highness  the  final  orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General  in  Council. 

2.  His  Excellency  in  Council,  being  desirous  to  evince,  that  however  adverse  to  your 
Highness's  wishes  may  have  been  the  decision  lately  conveyed  to  your  Highness,  that  deci- 
sion arose  from  no  unfiiendly  feelings,  has  given  much  attention  to  the  different  requests 
now  preferred  by  yottr  Highness,  bein«;  actuated  by^an  earnest  desij^e  to  treat  \otirHighDeaB 
with  the  utmost  Kberaltty  and  conrnderation. 

3.  Your  Highness's  request  that  a  Resident  should  be  again  appointed,  and  that  he  should 
administer  the  government  of  Mysore  in  your  Highness's  name,  is  one  to  which  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  must  decline  to  accede,  as  the  proposal  is  opposed  to  the  sprrit 
of  the  instructions  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  can  admit  of  no  change  in  the  existing  form  of  the  administration,  which, 
while  well  adapted  to  tbe  best  interests  of  the  country,  consults  the  dignity  of  your  High- 
ness«  by  having  its  head  entitled  ^'Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  the  territories  of 
his  Highne^  &e  Maharajah  of  Mysore." 

4.  Althiovgh 
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4.  Although  the  Grovernor  General  in  Council  is  unable  to  comply  with  yo«ur  Highness's 
.demand^  tliat  the  deposit  surplus  should  be  placed  at  your  disposal^bis  Excellency  is  anxioas 
to  aid  your  Highness  in  freeiog  you  from  the  load  of  debt  which  now  presses  so  heavily  upon 
your  Highness;  and  although  the  Gk>Ternment  are  well  aware  that  none  of  vour  Highness's 
creditors  have  the  smallest  reason  to  advance  a  claim  to  adjustment  from  the  revenues  of 
the  State  as  a  right,  his  fixcfllency  in  Council  has  ^anciioned  the  appointment  of  an 
officer  to  receive  and  scmtinize  all  such  claims,  and  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  the 
conrmutation  of  the  whole,  and  the  early  liquidation  of  the  commuted  amount ;  it  being 
clearly  understood  thai  parties  not  agreeing  to  the  terms  prescribed  will  get  nothing,  and 
that  no  debts  incurred  after  ihe  ptesent  date  will,  under  -any  pretence  whatever,  meet  with 
any  consideration  from  the  Supreme  Govimmeni.  The  scrutiny  into  and  liquidation  of  the 
debts  will  take  place  at  Bangalore,  and  I  purpose  issuing  at  once  a  notification  that  all 
claims  must  be  preferred  and  filed  within  tliree  months  from  1st  May,  in  the  Court  of  the 
officer  who  may  be  selected  to  examine  the  accounts.  As  all  the  claims  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  after  analysis,  be  forwarded  monthly  for  the  information  of 
Government,  your  Highness  may  be  assured  that  due  precautions  will  be  taken  to  efiPect  the 
prescribed  commutation  on  reasonable  terms.  But  I  would  suggest  to  your  Highness  that 
It  would  be  desiiaUe  that  from  1st  May  your  Highness  should  withhold  the  payment  of 
interest  on  all  back  accounts,  and  should  distinctly  direct  all  claimants  to  apply  to  the  officer 
above  mentioned.  As  I  shall  L^ive  the  widest  publicity  to  the  notification,  announcing  the 
reasonable  resolution  of  the  Supreme  Government,  your  Higbuess  will  do  wisely  to  abstain 
from  the  payment  of  any  demands  except  those  of  a  current  nature  legitimately  payable 
out  cf  your  Hi^hness's  income  fur  1863-64.  It  muy  be  anticipated,  that  under  this  arrange- 
ment your  Hignness's  income  will  amply  suffice  for  tho,  payment  of  all  present  expenditure, 
and  the  system  of  granting  niroops  on  the  Commissioner  for  payment,  will  cease  hence- 
forward. 

6.  In  forwarding  to  the  Government  your  Highness's  request,  I  took  the  liberty  to  advert 
to  the  position  of  your  Highness's  numerous  connections,  followers,  servantSi  and  troops; 
and  I  pointed  out  the  advisability  of  holding  out  to  them  a  promise  of  a  future  provision. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  Government  has  treated  this  request  with  great  liberality  and 
consideration.  I  am  instructed  to  infoim  youi*  Highness  that  although  his  Excellency  ihe 
Governor  General  in  Council  is  unable  to  comply  literally  with  the  t-econd  and  third  claims 
preferred  by  your  Highness,  viz.,  that  the  surplus,  both  that  nlready  in  the  treasury,  and 
that  which  may  accrue  annually  hereafter,  should  be  paid  into  your  Highness's  own  hands, 
the  Government  have  determined  that  after  the  adjustment  of  your  Highness's  debts  out 
of  the  surplus  money  now  in  deposit,  the  balance  shall  be  invested  in  Government  paper,  to 
form  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  relatives  and  dependants  of  your  Highness.  The  annual 
surplus  will  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and  will  tend  to  swell  the  resources  from  which 
this  provL>ion  will  be  made.  His  Excellency  in  Council  is  convinced  that  this  application 
of  the  surplus  fund  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  your  Highness,  and  that 
you  will  leaan  with  satisfaction  the  liberal  intention  of  Her  Majesty 's  Government. 

6.  With  respect  to  your  Highness's  fourth  request,  I  am  directed  to  obseive,  that  your 
Highness  has  a  full  right  to  adopt,  so  far  as  your  Highness's  private  property  is  concerned, 
but  your  Highness  must  understated  distinctly  that  no  authority  to  adopt  a  successor  to 
the  Raj  of  Mysore  has  ever  been  given  to  your  Highness,  and  that  no  such  power  can  be 
conceded. 

7.  In  connection  with  your  Highness's  last  request,  I  am  instructed  to  state,  that  the  talook 
of  Cliamrajnuggur  will,  as  solicited  by  your  Highness,  be  confirmed  as  a  jagheer  to  which- 
ever of  your  Highness's  grandsons  you  may  select,  the  grant  being  subject  to  the  usual 
conditions  of  loyalty  and  good  conduct. 

8.  It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  to  your  Highness  that  the  orders  now  received  from 
the  Supreme  Government,  finally  terminate  the  question  of  your  Highness's  claims.  The 
decision  of  his  Excellency  in  Council  will  perhaps  in  some  respects  be  a  disappointment 
to  your  Highness;  but  its  effects  will  be  alleviated  by  the  knowledge  that  your  Highness 
will  henceforward  be  free  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  by  the  assurance  that  due 
care  and  forethought  have  been  taken  for  the  independence  and  welfare  of  your  Highness's 
numerous  relatives  and  friends,  an  arrangement  which  I  am  sure  your  Highness  will  view 
with  unmixed  satisfaction. 


(No.  66.) 

To  the  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  my  Territories. 

Sir,  Palace,  Mysore,  7  May  1864. 

In  ackBOwledgrng  the  receint  of  your  letter,  No.  196,  of  the  14th  ultimo,  conveying  the 
decision  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  respecting  my  chiims, 
I  beg  that  you  will  convey  my  grateful  tlianks  to  his  Excellency  for  granting  a  ponioD  at 
least  of  my  prayer,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  the  immediate  relief  from  my  present  embarrass- 
ments is  satisfactory.    But  the  feeling  of  gratitude  I  entertain  towards  his  Excellency  for 
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fais  prompt  attention  to  my  letter,  and  partial  redress  of  my  grierances,  is  not  unmixed  widi 
sorrow  and  disappointment  at  the  more  important  points  of  my  prayer  having  been  refused. 
Whilst,  therefore,  accepting  with  gratitude  what  his  Excellency  has  been^ pleased  to  grant, 
I  beg  to  state  that,  in  doing  so^  I  do  not  relinquish  any  of  my  former  claims. 

I  am,  8ic. 
(signed)         Royoo  Strukrishira, 

in  Canarese. 


Notification. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  under  instruction  received  from  the  Government  of  India, 
an  officei*  will  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  and  discharging  all  debts  con- 
tracted by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  since  the  adjustment  of  his  affairs  by  Mr. 
Grants  up  to  the  date  of  this  notification,  and  that  all  claims  on  the  part  of  creditors  must 
be  presented  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  within  a  period  of 
three  months  from  1st  May  1864. 

The  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Government  of  India  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against 
his  Highness,  will  be  made  known  by  the  officer  appointed  for  their  investigation ;  but  it  is  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  all  creditors  who  do  not  file  their  claims  before  the  1st  August 
1864,  will  be  entirely  excluded  from  participating  in  the  boon  now  held  out,  and  that  no 
excuses  for  the  non-preset)  tation  of  claims  within  the  period  prescribed  will,  under  any  cir 
cumstances  whatever,  be  admitted. 

(signed)        X.  Bowring, 
14  April  1864.  "^  Commissioner. 


(Foreign  Department — Political,  No,  90.) 


Prom  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand^  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  CJommissioner 

of  Mysore;  dated  Simla,  27  May  1864. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  10th  instant.  No.  7, 1  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  the 
Governor  General  in  Council  approves  of  the  mode  in  which  you  have  carried  out  the  in 
structions  of  Government  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Mysore. 

2.  His  Excellency  in  Cuuncil  agrees  to  the  interest  of  all  investments  of  surplus  revenue 
being  paid  to  the  Maharajah,  and  desires  that  you  will  report  when  the  30  lacs  have  been 
invested.     It  is  the  intention  of  Government  that  20  lacs  more  should  be  similarly  invested. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  Maharajah  should  decide  on  the  particular  grandson  on  whom 
the  iagheer  of  Chamrajnuggur  shall  be  conferred.  This  may  be  left  open  as  long  as  his 
Highness  may  think  proper. 

4.  You  should  take  care  that  all  the.  krrangements  are  carried  out  in  a  manner  which 
shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  in  accordance  with  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  Maharajah^ 
and  with  a  due  regard  to  his  Highness'  dignity. 


(No.  46.) 

Sir  Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council^  dated 

30  July  1864. 
• 
Para.  1.  I  have  considered  in  Council  the  important  correspondence  enclosed' 
in  the  letters  of  your  Excellency's  Government,  noted  on  the  margin,*  relating 
22j7nu9TflWo.  IT)""  to  the  manner  in  wl^ch  it  is  proposed  to  give  effect  to  the  instructions  contained 
P%n  Letter,  dated    ^^  ^Y  P^^^ical  Despatch  of  the  17th  July  1863. 
Fo'iSji^etfdl.ffd'      2.  In  that  Despatch,  whilst  communicating  to  your  Excellency's  Governmeat 

31  May  (No.  4)  1864.  that 


*  Foreign  Letter,  dated 
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*hat  a  conclusioii  had  been  arrived  at  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  adverse  to 
the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  that  the  administration  of  the 
territories  should  be  replaced  in  his  hands,  I  requested  that  the  decision  might  be 
conveyed  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  least  painful  to  the  feelings  of 
his  Highness;  and  I  stated  that  any  arrangements  which,  without  involving  a 
4)hange  in  the  present  system  of  the  administration,  would  contribute  either  to 
Jhis  dignity  or  his  comfort,  would,  if  recommended  by  your  Excellency  in 
Council,  meet  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

3.  In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  your  Excellency's  Government  instructed 
the  C!ommissioner,  Mr.  Bowring,  to  ascertain  from  the  Maharajah  in  what 
manner  the  wishes  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  be  complied  with,  so  as 
to  give  most  satisfaction  to  his  Highness.  In  answer  to  this  communication, 
the  Maharajah  has  made  certain  requests,  referring,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
mode  of  administering  the  territory  of  Mysore ;  secondly,  to  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  which  he  wished  to  have  made,  both  as  to  the  surplus  already  in 
the  treasury,  and  that  which  may  annually  accrue ;  thirdly,  to  the  right  of 
adopting  a  successor ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  confirmation  to  one  of  his  grandsons  of 
the  talooka  of  Chamrajnuggur. 

4.  I  approve  of  the  answers  which  you  have  given  to  the  Maharajah  on  the 
subject  of  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  of  the  arrangements  which  you 
have  made  for  the  payment  of  his  Highness's  debts,  and  for  the  application  of 
the  present  accumulations  and  future  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  Mysore,  after 
providing  for  what  may  be  required  for  the  due  improvement  of  the  country. 

5  With  regard  to  the  question  of  adoption,  I  will  only  observe,  that  you  could 
not  recognize  more  than  the  Maharajah's  right  to  adopt,  so  far  as  his  private 
property  was  concerned* 

6.  I  approve  of  the  arrangement  which  you  have  made  for  conferring  on  any 
one  of  the  Maharajah's  grandsons  whom  he  may  select,  the  jagheer  of  Cham- 
jajnuggur  in  perpetuity. 


Dissents  of  Members  of  the  Council  of  India. 


Dissent  of  Sir  Frederick  Ourriey  9  August  1864. 

I  DISSENT  from  the  Despatch  to  the  Government  of  India,  No.  45,  dated  30th 
ultimo,  "  relating  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  effect  to  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  Political  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
dated  17th  July  1863,"  regarding  the  administration  of  Mysore.  Because,  I  con- 
sider the  terms  and  jenor  of  the  Despatch  as  approving  and  confirming  all  the 
proceedings  reported  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the  communication  received 
from  that  Government,  to  which  the  Despatch  in  question  is  a  reply.  It  is  true 
that  the  fourth  paragraph,  in  express  terms,  only  approves  the  answers  given  by 
the  Viceroy  in  Council,  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  country,  the 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  Rajah's  debts,  and  the  application  of  the 
present  accumulation  and  future  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  Mysore ;  while,  in 
reference  to  the  answer  of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Maharajah,  negativing,  in  distinct 
and  positive  terms,  his  right  to  adopt  an  heir  to  the  principality,  a  different 
phraseology  is  advisedly  used.  But  I  affirm  that  the  terms  of  paragraph  5  of  the 
Despatch,  read  with  the  context,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  allusion  even  to  the 
contrary,  do  convey  the  full  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  to  the 
.decision  by  the  Viceroy,  relative  to  the  adoption  to  the  Principality,  in  common 
with  the  other  decisions  and  arrangements,  reported  in  detail  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  their  Despatch  of  the  6th  April,  for  the  information  and  con- 
firmation of  the  Home  Government.  And  that  such  construction  was  declaredly, 
attached  to  the  Despatch  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  who  voted  for  the 
draft,  because  they  considered  it  as  closing  the  question  of  adoption  to  the 
Principality  for  ever. 
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2.  Because  the  right  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  adopt  a  miccesflor  to  hi» 
Principality,  is  inherent  in  his  position  as  a  Hindoo  prince,  as  acknowledged  by 
law,  usage,  and  precedent,  and  is  specially  secured  to  the  Mysore  State  by  tl>c 
terms  of  the  **  Partition  Treaty  of  Mysore,"  executed  in  17^9,  and  the  **  Treaty 
of  Mysore,"  of  the  same  year. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Rajah  to  adopt  a  successor,  with  a  view  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  tlie  province  to  the  British  Possessions  at  his  death,  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  proceedings  now  sanctioned,  and  by  the  De-patch  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  dated  17  Jnly  (48^  1863,  to  which  I  have  recorded  a  dissent, 
dated  the  same  day,  i^  illegal  and  unjust,  is  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  violation  of 
the  treaties  above  referred  to. 

3.  The  right  of  the  Hindoo  princes  of  India  to  adopt  successors  to  their 
territories,  in  accordance  with  Hindoo  law  and  family  usage,  was  invariably 
respected,  until  the  case  of  Sattara,  in  the  commencement  of  Lord  Dalhousie's 
administration  (the  cases  of  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  Jodpore,  in  the  preceding 
administrations  of  Lords  Ellcnborough  and  Hardinge,  are  instances).  The  de* 
cision  in  the  Sattara  case,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  undoubtedly  caused 
surprise  and  alarm  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India;  and  when  this 
was  followed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  of  Indin  in  the  cases  of 
Kerowlee,  Nagpore,  Jhansee,  &c.,  during  the  same  administration,  that  surprise 
and  alarm  became  consternation  and  dismay.  Shortly  after  came  the  mutiny, 
and  the  disorganisation  which  accompanied  it.  On  the  restoration  of  order, 
some  special  measures  were  deemed  necessary  by  Lord  Canning,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Dalhousie,  to  allay  the  alarm,  and  remove  the  belief,  engendered  by 
the  proceedings  above  alluded  to,  the  annexation  of  Oude,  &c.,  that  every  pretext, 
however  subtle  or  futile,  would  be  taken,  to  attach  and  absorb  all  the  remain- 
ing chiefships  and  principalities  of  India.  Accordingly,  tlie  Viceroy,  in  commu* 
nication  with  the  Houie  Government,  determined  on  the  promulgation  of  a  solemn 
assurance  that,  henceforth,  the  rights  of  adoption  according  to  Hindoo  law  and 
usage  in  Hin  loo  principalities,  and  of  succession  in  Mahommedan  States,  accord- 
ing to  Mahommedan  law  and  family  custom,  should  be  scrupulously  respected.  A 
circular  to  this  effect  was  consequently  issued,  which  caused  considerable  sensation, 
and  its  justice  and  policy  were  much  lauded  by  the  Euroj^ean  and  Native  press.  If 
on  this,  the  first  occasion,  since  the  promulgation  of  this  celebrated  assurance,  of  an 
adoption  to  any  chiefship  of  consideration  and  value,  the  adoption  is  disallowed,  in 
order  that  the  province  may  be  appropriated  by  the  British  Government,  what  will 
be  the  opinion,  in  the  native  mind,  of  British  faith  and  British  honour?  Will  not 
the  chiefs  of  India  believe  that  the  promise  of  the  Viceroy  was  made  in  an  hour 
of  weakness  and  danger,  to.  be  disregarded  when  power  should  be  restored,  and 
the  danger  had  passed  away  ? 

But  I  said  above,  that,  in  the  case  of  Mysore,  there  are  special  treaties  which 
demand  the  perpetuation  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty  in  that  province;  treaties  which 
involve  other  interests  than  those  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Mysore 
family.  It  would  be  well  to  review  the  exact  position  in  which  we  stand  in  re- 
spect to  Mysore.  When  the  allied  armies  of  the  British  Government  and  the 
NTizam  of  Hyderabad  conquered  the  territories  cf  Tippoo  Sultan,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  the  division  and  disposition  of  the  conquered  territory  were  a  matter 
of  serious  consideration  to  Lord  Wellesley.  It  was  dee^i.ed  inexpedient  that  the 
whole  of  the  portion  which  would  fall  to  the  Nizam  should  be  added  to  the 
already  extensive  possessions  of  that  prince;  and  not  to  our  advantage  that  we 
shoulcl  occupy  tlie  whole  of  what  would  fall  to  our  share.  Equally  inexpedient 
did  it  appear  to  Lord  Wellesley  (as  we  learn  from  die  correspondence  of  that 
period)  that  any  arrangement  for  the  possession  of  those  territories,  by  a 
descendant  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  should  be  made,  as  that  would  continue  Mahom- 
medan influence  in  the  Deccan,  as  much  as  if  they  were  added  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  by  the  allies,  that  the  districts  now 
forming  the  Province  of  Mysore,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  formerly  con- 
stituted a  separate  principality  under  a  succession  of  Hindoo  princes,  should  be 
assigned  for  the  restoration  of  the  Hindoo  Raj  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by 
the  representative  (at  that  time  an  infant)  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  the  Mysore 
Principality  :  the  remainder  of  the  conquered  territories  being  divided,  equally, 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Nizam.  Accordingly,  the  treaty  of  1799, 
commonly  called  "  The  Partition  Treaty  of  Mysore,'*  was  executed  by  the  allies, 
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embodying  these  conditions^  ae  described  in  schedules  annexed  thereto  ;  and  k 
was  declared  that  these  arraDgements  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  heirs  and 
successors  of  the  contracting  parties  in  perpetuity,  or,  in  the  words  uf  the 
treaty,  "  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure/' 

It  was  further  stipulated,  by  the  ninth  article  of  the  above  treaty,  tl)at,  **  for 
the  ^ectual  establishment  of  Maharajah  Mysore  Krishna  Rajah,  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Mysore,  that  his  Highness  should  be  assisted  by  a  suitable  subsidiary 
force,  to  be  furnished  by  the  English  East  India  Company,  according  to  the 
terms  of  a  separate  treaty,  to  be  concluded  between  the  said  East  India  Com- 
pany and  the  Maharajah."  Accordingly,  a  separate  treaty  was  entered  into  and 
executed  by  the  British  Government  and  the  Maharajah,  prescribing  the  mode 
in  which  his  Highness  was  to  be  maintained  in  his  government,  and  to  be  advised 
and  assisted  in  his  administration  by  the  Britisli  Government,  and  it  was 
specially  [stipulated  that  these  arrangements  should  be  binding  **as  long  as  the 
sun  and  moon  shall  endure." 

My  views  as  to  the  conditions  of  this  latter  treaty  are  contained  in  my  dissent, 
recorded  17th  July  1863,  to  theDespatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
dated  17th  July  of  that  year. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  chiefs  and  princes  of  India  have  recently 
been  solemnly  assured  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  respect  and  maintain,  in 
all  their  integrity,  the  conditions  of  all  the  treaties  of  the  preceding  Government. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  repeat  that  the  annexation  of  Mysore  to  the  British 
territories,  which  I  look  on  as  a  measure  determined  by  the  Despatch  of  17th 
July  1863,  and  the  Despatch  now  dissented  from,  together  with  the  administra- 
tive measures  recently  adopted  and  approved,  is  an  act  in  itself  unjust  and  illegal, 
and  a  violation  of  special  treaties,  which  the  British  Government  have  solemnly 
bound  themselves  to  maintain  inviolate. 

I  am  as  sensible  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  great  value  to  us  of  ihe  rich  province 
of  Mysore,  but  1  am  satisfied  if  we  can  only  acquire  it  by  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
the  violation  of  laws,  we  shall  be  better  without  it. 

(signed)         F.  Carrie. 

Dissent  of  Sir  John  F.  WiUoughby^  1  September  1864. 

I  CONCUR  in  a  considerable  portion  of  this  Dissent,  but  having  already  recorded 
at  length  a  Dissent  on  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indiat  in  Council, 
dated  the  17th  July  1863,  declaring  in  fact  that  the  administration  of  t\m 
Mysore  terrilory  is  irrevocably  vested  in  the  British  Government,  I  now  only 
deem  it  necessary  to  record  my  dissent  from  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  Council,  dated  the  30tn  July  1864,  virtually,  if  not  actually,  confirming 
the  decision  of  the  Governor  General  of  India,  against  the  right  of  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore,  to  adopt  a  son  who  shall  succeed  to  the  Principality.  In  my  former 
dissent  I  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  result  of  the  determination  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  negative  the  request  of  the  Rajah  for  the  restoration  of 
the  administration  of  his  country ;  and  slated  that,  in  my  opinion,  prohibiting  an 
adoption  would  be  a  grievous  violation  of  Lord  Canning's  pledges  and  prodama'^. 
tion  on  the  subject.  In  the  words  of  Sir  F.  Currie,  "  the  chiefs  of  India  will 
now  believe  that  the  promise  of  the  Viceroy  was  made  in  an  hour  of  weakness 
and  danger,  to  be  disregarded  when  power  should  be  restored  and  the  danger 
had  passed  away.**  On  the  general  question  of  adoptions  in  India,  my  opinion 
varies  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Sir  F.  Currie,  and  more  especially  as  regards 
the  case  of  Sattara;  but  my  views,  shared  by  many  others,  were  authoritatively 
«et  aside  by  the  late  Lord  Canning's  manifesto  on  the  subject. 

(signed)         /.  P.  Willoughby. 


(Foreign  Department — Political,  No.  66.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  dated 

31  August  1864. 

We  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  Her  Majesty's  G«)vemmeiTt  a  Petition 
bearing  7,347  signatures,  which  profesfies  to  be  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitanta  of  Mysore  that  the  Maharajah  should  be  permitted  to  adopt  an  heir 
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to  the  Raj.  For  infonnation  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the  petition  was 
prepared,  and  the  vahie  to  be  attached  to  the  signatures,  we  refer  you  to  the 
Commissioner's  letter  of  the  1  St  July,  As  an  indication  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Mysore,  generally,  we  believe  the  petition  to  be  of  little  value.  It 
seems  to  ns  rather  to  be  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Maharajah  and  his  depen- 
dants, by  an  appeul  to  tlie  English  feelings  in  favour  of  a  numerously  signed 
petition,  to  gain  what  has  been  refused  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

2.  Divested  of  much  verbiage,  the  prayer  of  the  petition  rests  on  the  following 
grounds-: — that  the  assumption  of  the  administration  of  Mysore  by  the  British 
Government  in  1 831  was  professedly  only  temporary,  with  a  view  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  evils  whicli  had  sprung  up  under  the  Maharnjah's  rule ;  that  the 
special  grounds  which  necessitated  the  measures  adopted  in  1831  no  longer 
exist;  that  under  the  treaties  with  the  British  Government  and  the  guarantee  of 
Her  Majesty's  Proclamation,  the  Maharajah  has  the  right  to  adopt ;  and  that  the 
Hindoo  law  recognises  no  distinction  between  succession  by  adoption  to  private 
property,  and  to  the  Raj,  but  that  an  adopted  son  succeeds  of  right  to  both 
alike. 

3.  The  correspondence  ending  M'ith  your  Despatch  No.  48,  dated  17  July  1863, 
so  fully  disposes  of  any  claims  of  the  Maharajah,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  the 
subsidiary  treaty  of  Mysore,  that  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  it.  By  the 
favour  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  right 
acquired  by  conquest,  the  Maharajah  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  the  government 
of  a  large  principality,  subject  to  conditions  which,  if  fulfilled  by  him,  would  have 
been  the  safeguard  of  his  authority  and  the  guarantee  of  the  continuance  of  a 
native  rule  in  Mysore.  By  20  vears  of  misrule,  by  extravagance,  venality,  and 
oppression,  resulting  in  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  who,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  British  Government,  would  have  shaken  off  his  authority,  the  Maliarajah 
violated  the  conditions  which  were  the  basis  of  his  dominion,  and  forced  the 
British  Government  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  which,  under  the  4th 
Article  of  the  subsidiary  treaty,  they  had  retained,  of  superseding  the  Maharajah's 
rule,  and  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  Mysore  in  their  own  name  and  by 
their  sole  authority.  By  no  act  or  promise,  actual  or  constructive,  have  the 
British  Government  ever  revived  the  Maharajah's  forfeited  rights,  or  given  ground 
of  hope  that  they  would  be  revived. 

4.  The  Maharajah  having  no  right  by  inheritance,  or  by  treaty,  or  by  promise, 
to  be  restored  to  power,  the  reference  to  Her  Majesty's  Proclamatioa  is  irrelevant* 
The  Maharajah  can  have  no  claim  to  transmit  by  adoption  rights  which  he  does 
not  possess.  Nor,  it  is  plain,  can  the  Maharajah  have  any  claim  under  the 
general  right  of  adoption  guaranteed  by  Lord  Canning  to  Hindoo  chiefs  govern- 
ing their  own  teiTitories.  For  30  years  the  Maharajah  had  ceased  to  govern; 
and  while,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  intention  of  Lord  Canning's  Despatch 
that  the  assurance  should  be  conveyed  to  each  chief  individually,  a  sunnud 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  adopt  was  granted  to  every  chief  governing  a  state  "  no 
matter  how  small,'*  a  sunnud  was  advisedly  withheld  from  the  Maharajah  of 
Mysore. 

5.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  petitioners  regarding  the  right  of  an  adopted 
son  to  succeed  to  the  principality  as  well  as  to  private  property,  is  so  obviously 
inapplicable  to  the  case,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  seriously  to  enter  oa 
Its  refutation. 


(Political— No.  41a.) 

From  X.  Bawrtng^  Esq.,  CommissiDner  for  the  Government  of  the  Territories  of  His- 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  Colonel  H.  M.  Durond,  c.b.,  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department;  dated  Bangalore^  1  July  1864. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  I.erewith,  for  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  in  Council,  a  petition  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  certain  residents 
of  the  town  of  Mysore, 

2.  This  paper  has  been  secretly  prepai-ed,  and  the  signatures  attached  to  it  do  not  carry 
H^ith  them  much  weight,  being  chiefly  those  of  the  Maharajah's  retainers,  and  of  traders  in- 
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the  town  who  have  deoUngs  with  the  palace.    In  the  former  category  are  the  names  of  IhQ 
Europeans  and  East  Indians^  with  possibly  one,  or  at  most  two,  exceptions, 

3.  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  petitions  of  this  nature  are  easily  framed,  and  that  from 
the  secret  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared,  and  the  absence  of  the  si^atures  of  the  really 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Mysore,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  representing  public  opinion. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence^  Bart,  g.c.b.,  K.8.I., 

Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 
With  reference  to  the  accompanying  petition  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  in  its  vicinity,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  state  that  they  (as  well  as  those  of  other 
provinces  of  Mysore,  who  are  anxious  to  share  in  the  national  pride  and  honour  of  addressing 
your  Excellency  on  the  topic  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  petition)  haye  selected  and 
nominated  me  as  their  secretary  to  receive  any  answer  which  your  Excellency  may  be 
pleased  to  vouchsafe. 

I  remain,  &c. 
(signed)         Nemahhoy  Nusmrtoanjee, 
Mysore,  26  June  1864.  Secretary  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Mysore. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart.,  g.cb., 
K.S.I.,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Mysore. 

Showeth, 

Relying  as  we  do  on  your  Excellency's  honour  and  justice,  we  venture  to  approach 
your  Excellency  with  this  petition,  on  a  subject  which  nearly  concerns  the  honour,  credit, 
and  happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  children  for  all  time. 

Many  years  ago,  when  most  of  us  were  but  children,  we  heard  that  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  our  country  had  been  relieved  of  the  direct  government  of  Mysore  by  the 
British  Government,  for  what  reasons  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  speak  ;  but  we  never  for 
a  moment  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  in  the 
British  territory. 

We  finnly  believed  that  the  interference  of  the  British  Government  in  the  administration 
of  the  country,  was  but  a  temporary  measure  ordained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maharajah  and 
his  subjects,  and  we  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  day  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
British  protection,  which  under  God  we  always  wish  to  enjoy,  and  under  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  those  enlightened  principles  of  government  which  nave  been  already  introduced, 
and  which  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced  into  the  country  as  a  consequence  of  that 
protection,  we  should  be  restored  to  the  proud  position  of  having  the  direct  and  actual,  as 
well  as  the  virtual  government  of  our  country  Tested  in,  and  conducted  by,  the  hereditary 
and  titidar  sovereigii  of  our  own  class.  In  short,  we  all  along  flattered  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  hand  which  thought  proper  to  interfere  on  the  18th  October  1831,  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  our  country,  was  nothing  hut  the  same  fostering  hand  of  a 
benevolent  guardian  power,  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  wise  decrees  of  an  unerring 
Providence,  interfered  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  not  only  to  deliver  the  ancient  Hindoo 
kingdom  of  Mysore  from  the  temporary  grnsp  of  an  ambitious  usurper,  but  also  freely  and 
disinterestedly  to  vouchsafe  protection  to  it  from  all  future  dangers  and  disasters,  and  to 
insure  to  it  life  for  all  time  to  come,  not  only  throughout  the  life  or  our  present  Maharajah, 
but  of  all  his  heirs  and  rightful  successors ;  we  accordingly  believed,  with  unmixed  confidence, 
that,  the  object  of  this  guardian  power  in  its  subsequent  interference  as  aforesaid,  was  really, 
as  it  was  avowedly,  the  cure  of  the  maladies  which,  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  had  by  various 
causes  been  engendered  in  the  constitution  of  its  dependent  state  and  the  restoration  of  the 
latter  to  health,  not  its  annihilation  and  its  entire  removal  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Two  or  three  years  since  we  were  informed  that  our  Maharajiih  did  express  a  wish  to 
the  British  Government,  to  obtain  a  more  direct  share  in  the  government  of  his  country. 
The  news  was  received  by  all  of  us  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction  ;  but  we  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  give  any  external  aid  by  an  expression  of  our  sentiments,  as  the  justice  of 
the  Maharajah's  request  was  as  palpable  and  undeniable  as  the  absence  of  those  special 
grounds  wliich  necessitated  the  measure  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  1831.  We 
were  likewise  made  aware  some  months  ago,  that  the  British  Government  declined  to  accede 
to  our  Maharajah's  request,  but  even  then  we  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  an  expression  of 
our  sentiments,  as,  in  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, we  brought  ourselves  tj  believe  that  the  proper  time  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  come,  to 
restore  the  direct  government  of  his  Raj  to  our  MaharaUh,  how  much  soever  such  restora- 
tion  might  have  been  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Bri&h  Grovernment,  as  well  as  the  fond 
hope  of  oursdves.  We  did  not,  iDdeca»  consider  ourselvea  justified  in  putting  any  sucli 
meaniiig  upon  the  md  reftisal  of  the  British  Oovemineaty  a»  to  construe  it  to  have  been  an 
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index  of  a  desire  on  itsf  part  to  make  the  country  of  our  MaTiarajaE  entirely  an  integral  part; 
and  parcel  of  the  British  Indian  Government,  and  to  doom  an  ancient  Hindoo  dynasty, 
dtar  to  as  as  our  awn  lWes>  to  exthietran*    In  £aot,.wfc  reieeted  all  Msch  ideas  with  diadain, 
not  only  as  bfaiig  uawordiy  of  the  noUe  tiberaEty  of  ime  Britiflh.  charaetsr^  and  utterly 
opposed'  to  that  Bpecial  gaieroae  traatnent  YiAieh  our  MailifiparJBh  originally  experieneed  ai; 
the  hands  of  the  British  Government,  and  for  which  we  are  extremely  grateful,  but  as  one 
diametrically  antagonistic  to  «Vhat  we  have  been  infoitned,  and  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
tenor  of  the  treaties  between  our  Maharajah  and  the  British  Government,  the  avowed  object 
of  the  aFrangement  which  was  made  in  18S1,  the  veal  character  oF  the  eondaet  of  tbe^ 
British  Government  in  the  administration*  ef  this  country  and  the  disposal  of  its  revenues, 
and  last,  though  not  the  least,  it  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  sacred  guarantee  vouchsafed 
to  India,  in  the  recent  proclamation  of  Her  Most  Gracious.  MiEye^y  the  Queen.. 

But,  alas !  in  the  midst  of  our  unbounded  eonfideiK^e  and  faith  in  Britiali  honouv  and 
justice,  and  even  the  express  guaraiuee  of  the  mightiest,,  most  gfaciou^  and  most 
righteous  Queen,  all  our  hopes  and  prospects  liave  ia  a  moment  been  dashed  to  the  ground^ 
and  we  are  plunged  into  the  utmost  depth  of  sorrow  and  dismay,  in  consequence  of  a  reporL 
whieh  we  had  th^misfoct^ne  to  hear  a  few  days  ago,  t&  the  effect  that  our  Maharajah  wa^ 
informed  by  your  Excellency  that  he  must  not  adopt  an  heir  to  the  Raj.  of  Myaare,  though 
he  may  adopt  a  son  for  himself, 

M^e,  in  the  fiisit  place,  beg  to  be  pardoned  by  your  Excellency  when  we  state  that  we  do 
not  understand  how  a  distinedon  could  properly  or  legally  be  made  in  regard  to  the  rigbtrof 
our  Maharajah  to  adopt,  according  as  sucn  adoption  may  be,  for  himself,  or  for  his^  Raj. 
If  he  adopts,  the  adopted  son  becomes  at  once  his  heir  and  the  heir  of  the  Raj  too.  Even 
the  Maharajah  himself,  with  his  own  consent,  or  by  any  act  of  his,  cannot,  we  submit,  divest 
such  his  heir  of  his  indefeasible  and  hereditary  right,  bestowed  upon  the  heir  by  God  and 
the  Shastras.  If  the  Maharajah  had  a  son  begotten,  and  he  wished  to  disinherit  him  of  his* 
Raj,  would  he  be  justified  or  permitted  to  do  so?  and  much  less, -would  any  other  be 
justified  in  preventing  the  heir  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  ?  What  distinction  then 
can  be  drawn  between  a  begotten  son  and  an  adopted  son  of  a  Hindoo  servant  ?  More 
arguments  would  be  superfluous,  when  we  consider  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  a 
Viceroy  possessing  great  Indian  experience,  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws, 
usages,  and  customs  of  Hindoos,  particularly  Hindoo  sovereigns,  chiefs,  and  princes. 

In  the  next  place,  we  humbly  but  emphatically  beg  to  affirm,  that  we  never  entertained- 
any  doubt  as  to  the,  right  of  our  Maharajah  to  adopt;  neither  did  the  world  entertain  any 
such  doubt;  and  if  we  were  already  positive  as  to  the  riglit  of  our  Maharajah,  we  weremucur 
more  so  after  the  issue  of  the  gracious  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Greats 
Britain  and  Indies. 

Can  what  we  have  heard  be  true?  This  is  a  question  which  occurs  to  us,  or  which  we 
would  fain  put  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  would  likewise  fain  answer  decidedly  in  the 
negative  as  constantlv  as  the  question  is  so  put     Indeed,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves,  ta 
credit  the  report  whicn  threatens  us  with  the  deprivation  of  our  right  to  be  governed  by  our 
tittilar  sovereign,  not  only  because  such  act  is  in  every  way  contrary  to  the  legitimate, 
expectations   we   had   been  led   to  form,   from   the  real   aspect,   antecedents   and  other 
circumstances  of  the  peculiar  relation  which   our  Maharajah   and  his    Raj  bear   to  the 
British  Government,  but  also  because  it  is  entirely  iiireconcilable  with  the  ho{)es  which,,  ia 
common   with  the  rest  of  the  people  of  India,   we   confidently  entertained  from  that 
unflinching  and  exemplary  respect  wnich  you,  the  present  head  of  the  British  Government 
in  India,  and  distinguished  for  showing  bo  truth,  and  justice,  and  from,  that  candid    and 
magnanimous  regard  and  sympathy  you  have  been  universally  understood  to  evince  towards 
the   rights,  claims^ and   feelings  of  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  of  India.     But  if,  alas! 
unfortunately  for  us  and  for  our  country,  the  rumour  happens  to  be  true,  nothing  can  be  more: 
terrible  than  the  sentence  it  communicates  to  us.     Noihmg  can  exceed  the  disap|3ointment 
which  it  brings  to  every  breast,  and  no  words  can  paint  the  great  grief  with  which  wcyforlomi^ 
and  hopeless,  shall  ever  remember  the  fatal  day  when  this  awful  sentence  came  down  upon, 
us.     For  what  will  its  efliect  be  but  the  eventual  descent  upon  our  country  of  the  tremendous 
blow  of  annexation.     What,  we  repeat,  could  the  effect  be  but  to  doom  an  ancient  and  very 
important    native  kingdom  to  extmction.      Nagpore  is  gone;,  Taujore  is  gone;  the  Car* 
natic  is^  gone,  and  now  Mysore,  almost  the  only  Hindoo  Raj  of  consequence  remaining,  a^ 
kingdom  which  for  centuries  has  held  a  good  position,  and  with  which  for  centuries  we  had 
identified  ourselves,  in  which  our  dearest  hopes  were  centred,  and  upon  which  our  pride  and 
honour  so  materially  depend,  is  about  to  follow.    We  beg  to  assure  your  Excellency  thab  we 
aie  not  insensible  of  the  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  the  British  Government,.and.of  ther 
important  benefits  we  have  received  from  their  connectbn  witli  this  country ;  but  when  wer 
see  that  these  benefits  are  to  be  ultimately  accumpanied.by  the  loss  of  the  individuality  ofi 
tbiff  our  couotrvj^  and  to  culminate  in  tLe  annihilation  of  an  ancient  and  most  important. 
Hindoo  Baj  of  out  Maharajah^  we  confitss  we  cannot  butconsider  our.fkte  to  be.themaa£, 
unhappy  and  calamitous  that  could  hefal  us  in  this,  world.    Uwe  have  written. stroaglj^^  it- 
is  because' we fiiel  strongly;  and  we  trust  that  your  Exc^ency.  will  imrdon.  us*    We,  meaa> 
no  disre^tct  to  Her  Majesty's  noble  representative^    But  we  Ghould  be  unworthy  of  the. 
name  of  men,-devoidlof.every  feeling  of' national  pndej^if  we  dbuld  witness  unconcerned,  ilifrr 
degradation  mi  extinction  o£  the  ancient  and  nioUe;  £anu%  a£our  Maharajah^whose  fauUs,;* 
if  any-^-and  wbais  free  fiomv  them?— ai:e  iBmutamrabl^^ qutoiunbeged:by  his. virtues;  ,and.i£T 
we  could. se64  almost  the^  only  native  Hindftrv  Itingjjai .oC  mjffuiMXice  aacL8&ti<Kiitj^iji»th(in 
Sf^uAJh.of  India  passing  away,  without  raising  oif!)humble  voices  to  stay  its  doom.         ,. .  . 
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We,  therefore,  eamedUy  imploiiB  your  EKcellency,  if  any  interdiction  has  be^n  really  issued 
-by  yon  agakuit ibe  idxenowe  by  our  Maharajah  ot  ixis  indefeasible  right  to  adopt  an  heir  to 
tiie  Raj,  to  reconiider  the  question  in  all  its  bearings^  and  jbo  recogni^  the  adoption  l^y 
.liim  of  an  heir  to  the  Ancient  and  hereditary  Raj  of  Mysore. 

In  conclusion^  we  have  only  a^in  ;to  assure  your  JExcellency  that,  in  addressing  this  our 
humble  petition  to  Her  Majesty's  viceroy,  we  do  so  with  every  feeling  of  reis|pect  and  loyalty 
to  the  British  Government,  and  with  the  utmost  reliance  on  the  protection,  support,  as  wefi 
as  of  the  justice  of  the  British  Nation. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

(signed)        Hirmnapa, 

Difumath  Lcda^  and 
Seven  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  others. 
^Mysore,  16  Jiuie  1864. 


(Foreign  Departneat— ^Political^^^No.  1161.) 

From  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  Commissioner 

of  Mysore;  dated  Simla,  11  August  1864. 

I  HAVE  received  and  laid  befbie  l^e  Oovemor  Otnenil  in  <kMnicil  tiie  .pttitton  from  Ae 
inhabitants  tif  Mysore,  'forwarded  with  your  letter  No.  41  A,  dated  the  1st  ultiana. 


(Foreign  Department — Political.— "No.  Wl.) 


From  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Mysore,  dated  Simla,. 19  August  1864. 

With  reference  to  nay  letter,  No.  351,  of  the  11th  instant,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council  to  infomn  ynn  that  the  petition  having 
been  considered,  orders  have  been  passed  for  tts  transmissicm  to  Ser  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  You  are  authorised,  m  such  wanner  as  you  tnay  think  proper,  to  make 
known  this  circumstance  to  the  petitioners. 


(Foreign  Department — Political. — No  £3.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Woody  Bart. ;  dated 

22  November  1864. 

In  continuation  of  the  correspondence  forwarded  with  our  letter^  No.  66, 
dated  31st  August  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  transmit,  for  the  information  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  copy  of  a  -communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Mysore,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Nana  Bhoyee,  in  which  he  submits  certain 
additional  signatures  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  an  heir  to  the  State  of  Mysore 
l)y  his  Highness  the  Maharajah, 

2.  We  also  send  a  copy  ot  the  reply. 


From  L.  Boxoring,  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  the  Territories  of  His 
Highness  the  Mahar^ijah  of  Mysore,  to  Colonel  H.  M^  Durand,  c.fi..  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  I)e])artmeat,  with  the  Governor  General,  Head-quarters, 
Simla  (No.  102  a«);  dated  Bangalore,  7  October  1864. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  41  a.,  dated  1st  July  last,  I  have  the  honour  to  submit 
a  letter  to  ,the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  from  Nana 
Bhoyee,  forwarding  certain  additional  signatures  regarding  the  adoption  of  an  heir  to  the 
State  of  Mysore  by  his  Highness  the  iMuharajah. 

2.  The  petition  to  whieh  the  names  are  attached  bears  date  the  4th  instant,  bat  it  is 
believed  to  bare  been  prepared  at  the  «ame  time  as  that  which  aecompasiied  my  letter  of 
1st  July.  I  Tsay  **  believed,"  because  it  is  known  that  at  that  time  ^missafies  were  dis- 
patched fircym  Mysore  to  each  district  of  tlie  province  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  signatures 
to  the  petition;  and  one  of  the  native  assistattts  has  stated  that  the  emissary  to  the  Nugur 
division  waited  upon  him  privately,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  a^ssrstanee. 

3.  Altbo«igh  it  has  been  aacertained  that  the  signatures  wer^T  obtained  in  the  manner 
indicatecj,  aad  mth  the  .gceatest  secrecy,  it  .has  not  appeared  to  4iie  eixpedient  to  institute 
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any  inquiries  why  a  creature  of  the  palace,  named  Nana  Bhoyee,  a  Parsee  by  origin,  should 
be  put  forward  as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Mysore,  with  whom  he  has  no  con- 
nexion, and  among  whom  his  name  is  entirely  unknown.  The  fact  that  an  individual  of 
dubious  character  should  be  selected  as  the  expositor  of  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  is  sufficient  to  show  the  source  whence  the  petition  originates,  and  the  unscru* 
pulousness  of  the  self*elected  secretary. 

4*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  although  this  petition  is  a  document  prepared 
in  »n  underhand  manner,  unattested  by  the  signatures  of  the  more  respectable  and  influential 
members  of  the  community,  »nd  theiefore  not  entitled  to  considemtion,  the  feeling  of  all 
Hindoos,  whether  in  Mysore  or  in  any  other  part  of  India,  on  the  subject  of  adoption,  is 
deeply  rooted,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  maiter  of  no  difficulty  to  obtain  signatures  to 
a  bond  fide  petition  of  similar  purport,  and  this  simply  on  the  abstract  question  of  right* 
The  only  class  of  people  who  would  hesitate  to  attest  it  is  the  agricultural,  the  ryots  of  Mysore 
having  in  former  years  suffered  so  severely  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Rajah  s  myrmidons, 
that  the  recollection  of  their  oppression' and  greed  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

5.  Nana  Bhoyee  has  received  an  endorsement  that  the  petition  forvrarded  by  him  will  be 
submitted  for  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  in  Council. 


From  Nana  Bhotfte  Nusservanget^  Secretary,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Mysore,   to  X.  B^ 
Bowring,  £sq.,  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  &c.  &c  &c.;  dated  4  October  1864. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  26th  June  last,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  submit 
the  accompanying  petition,  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Mysore,  Hassen^ 
Shin  ogah,  Cadoor,  and  Toomkoor,  to  bis  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of 
India,  and  solicit  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  forward  the  same  to  his  Excellency. 


From  Nana  Bhoyee  Nusservangee^  Secretary  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Mysore,  to  His  Excellency 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  Bart,  g.c.b.,  k.s.i.,  Viceroy  and 
Governor  General  of  India;  dated  4  October  1864. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  26th  June  last,  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  submit 
the  accompanying  petition,  addressed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Mysore,  Hassen, 
Shiniogah,  Cadoor,  and  Toomkoor. 


Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Districts  of  Mysore,  Hasten,  Shimogah,  Cadoor,  and 
Toomkoor,  to  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Laird  Mair  Lawrence, 
13art.,  G.  C.B.,  K.S.I.,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India;  dated  4  October  1864. 

Relying  as  we  do  on  your  Excellency's  honour  and  justice,  we  venture  to  approach  your 
Excellency  with  this  petition,  on  a  subject  which  nearly  concerns  the  honour,  credit,  and 
happiness  of  ourselves  and  our  children  for  all  time. 

Many  years  ago,  when  most  of  us  were  but  children,  we  heard  that  his  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  our  country  had  been  relieved  of  the  direct  government  of  Mysore  by  the 
British  Government,  for  what  reasons  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  speak;  but  y^e  never, 
for  a  moment,  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  (he  kmgdom  of  Mysore  in 
the  British  territory. 

We  firmly  believed  that  the  inteiference  of  the  British  Government  in  the  administration 
of  the  country,  was  but  a  temporary  measure,  ordained  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maharajah 
and  his  subjects,  and  we  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  day  when,  under  the  auspices  of 
British  protection,  which,  under  God,  we  always  wish  to  enjoy,  and  under  the  benign 
influence  of  those  enlightened  principles  of  government  which  have  been  already  introduce, 
and  which  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  introduced  into  the  counjry  as  a  consequence  of  that 
protection,  we  should  be  restored  to  the  proud  position  of  having  the  direct  and  actual,  as 
well  as  the  virtual  government  of  our  country  vested  in,  and  conducted  by,  the  hereditary 
and  titular  sovereign  of  our  own  class.  In  short,  we  all  along  flattered  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  the  hand  which  thought  proper  to  interfere  on  the  18th  October  1831,  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  our  country,  was  nothing  but  the  same  fostering  hand  of  a  benevo- 
lent guardian  power  which,  in  pursuance  of  the  wise  decrees  of  an  unerring  Providence, 
interfered,  more  than  h^ilf  a  century  ago,  not  only  to  deliver  the  ancient  Hindoo  kingdom  of 
Mvsore  from  the  temporary  grasp  of  an  ambitious  usurper,  but  also  freely  and  disinterest* 
edly  to  vouchsafe  protection  to  it  from  all  future  dangers  and  disasters,  and  to  insure  to  it 
life  for  all  time  to  come,  not  only  throughout  the  life  of  our  present  Maharajah,  but  of  all 
his  heirs  and  rightful  successors.  We  accordingly  believed  with  unmixed  confidence  that 
the  object  of  this  guardian  power  in  its  subsequent  interference,  as  aforesaid,  was  really,  as 
it  was  avowedly,  tne  cure  of  the  maladies  which,  to  a  more  or  less  extent  had,  by  various 
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causes^  been  engendered  in  the  confttitution  of  its  dependent  state  and  the  restoration  of  the 
latter  to  healthy  not  its  annihilation  and  its  entire  removal  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
'  Two  or  three  years  nnce  we  were  informed  that  our  Maharajnh  did  express  a  wish  to  the 
British  Goyernment  to  obtain  a  more  direct  share  in  the  government  of  nis  country.  The 
news  was  received  by  all .  of  us  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction ;  but  we  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  any  external  aid  by  an  expression  of  our  sentiments,  as  the  justice  of  the^ 
3Iaharajah*s  request  was  as  palpable  and  undeniable  as  the  absence  of  those  special  grounds' 
which  necessitated  the  mersure  adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  1831.  We  are  like- 
wise made  aware  some  months  as^o,  that  the  British  Government  declined  to  accede  to  our 
'Maharajah's  rec|uest ;  but  even  then  we  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  an  expression  of  our 
sentiments,  as,  m  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, we  brought  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  proper  time  was  peihaps  hot  yet  come  to 
:rest()re  the  direct  government  of  his  Raj  to  our  Maharajah,  liow  much  soever  such  rt^storation 
might  have  been  the  ultimate  object  of  the  British  Government,  as  well  a^  the  fond  hope  of 
ourselves.  We  did  not,  indeed,  consider  ourselves  justified  in  putting  any  such  meaning 
upon  the  said  refusal  of  the  British  Government  as  to  construe  it  to  have  been  an  index  of 
a  desire  on  its  part  to  make  the  country  of  our  Maharajah  entirely  an  inte^t^ral  part  and 
parcel  of  the  British  Indian  Government,  and  to  doom  an  ancient  Hindoo  dynasty,  dear  to 
us  as  our  own  lives,  to  extinction.  In  fact,  we  rejected  all  such  ideas  with  disdain,  not  only 
as  being  unworthy  of  the  noble  liberality  of  the  British  character,  and  utterly  opposed  to 
that  special  generous  treatment  which  our  Maharajah  originally  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government,  and  for  which  we  are  extremely  grateful,  but  as  one  cKametrically 
antagonistic  to  what  we  had  been  informed  and  firmly  believed  to  be  the  tenor  of  tlie 
treaties  between  our  Maharajah  and  the  British  Government,  the  avowed  object  of  the 
arrangement  which  was  made  in  1831,  the  real  character  of  the  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  administratit^n  of  this  countr}',  and  the  disposal  of  its  revenues,  and  last, 
though  not  the  least,  it  is  entirely  subversive  of  the  sacred  guarantee  vouchsafed  to  India  in 
the  recent  proclamation  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen. 

But,  alas  !  in  the  midst  of  our  unbounded  confidence  and  faith  in  British  honour  and 
justice,  and  even  the  express  guarantee  of  the  mightiest,  most  generous,  and  most  righteous 
Queen,  all  our  hopes  and  prospects  have  in  a  moment  been  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  we 
are  plunged  into  the  utmost  depth  of  sorrow  and  dismay,  in  consequence  of  a  report  whicii 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  our  Maharajah  was  informed 
by  your  Excellency  that  he  must  not  adopt  an  heir  to  the  Baj  of  Mysore,  though  he  may 
adopt  a  son  for  himself. 

We,  in  ihe  first  place,  beg  to  be  pardoned  by  your  Excellency,  when  we  state  that  we  do 
not  understand  how  a  distinction  could  properly  or  legally  be  made  in  regard  to  the  ri^^ht  of 
our  Maharajah  to  adopt,  according  as  such  adoption  may  be  for  himself,  or  for  his  Raj.  If 
he  adopts,  ihe  adopted  son  becomes  at  once  his  heir,  and  the  heir  of  the  Raj  too.  Even  the 
Maharajah  himself,  with  his  own  consent,  or  by  any  act  of  his,  cannot,  we  submit,  divet-t 
such  his  Iieir  of  his  indefeasible  and  hereditiiry  right,  bestowed  upon  the  heir  by  God  and 
the  Sha^^tnis.  If  the  Maharajah  had  a  son  begotten,  and  he  wished  to  disinherit  him  of  his 
Baj,  would  he  be  justified  or  permitted  to  do  so  ?  And  much  less  would  any  other  be 
justified  in  preventing  the  heir  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  right.  What  distinction  then  can 
be  drawn  between  a  begotten  son  and  an  adopted  son  of  a  Hindoo  sovereign  ?  More  argu- 
•ments  would  be  superfluous  when  we  consider  that  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  a  Viceroy 
possessing  great  Indian  experience  and  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws,  usages,  and 
customs  of  Hindoos,  paiticularly  Hindoo  sovereigns,  chiefs,  and  princes. 

In  the  next  place,  we  humbly  but  emphatically  beg  to  affirm  that  we  never  entertained  any 
doubt  as  to  the  right  of  our  Maharajah  to  adopt ;  neither  did  the  world  entertain  any  such 
doubt;  and  if  we  were  already  positive  as  to  the  right  of  our  Maharajah,  we  were  much 
more  so  after  the  issue  of  the  gracious  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great 
BriUiin  and  the  Indies. 

Can  what  we  have  heard  be  true?  This  is  a  question  which  occurs  to  us,  or  which  we 
would  fain  put  to  onrselves,  and  which  we  would  likewise  fain  answer  decidedly  in  the  nega- 
tive as  constantly  as  the  question  is  so  put.  Indeed,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  credit 
the  report  which  threatens  us  with  a  deprivation  of  our  right  to  be  governed  by  our  titular 
sovereign,  not  only  because  such  act  is  in  every  Way  contrary  to  the  legitimate  expectations 
we  had  been  led  to  form,  fiom  the  real  aspect,  antecedents,  and  other  circumstances  of  the 

Eeculiar  relation  which  our  Maharajah  and  his  raj  bear  to  the  British  Government,  but  also 
ecause  it  is  entirely  irreconcilable  with  the  hopes  which,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  India,  we  confidently  entertained  from  tnat  unflinching  and  exemplary  respect  which 
}cu,  the  present  head  of  the  British  Government  in  India,  are  distinguished  for  showing  to 
trutli  and  justice,  and  from  that  candid  and  magnanimous  regard  and  sympathy  you  have 
been  universally  understood  to  evince  towards  the  rights,  claims,  and  feelings  of  the  native 
princes  and  chiefs  of  India.  But  if,  alas,  unfoitunately  for  us  and  for  our  country,  the 
rumour  happrns  to  be  true,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  the  sentence  it  communicates 
to  us.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  disappointment  which  it  brings  to  every  breast,  and  no 
words  can  paint  the  great  grief  with  which  we,  forlorn  and  hopeless,  shall  ever  remember 
the  fatal  day  when  the  awful  sentence  came  down  upon  us ;  for  what  will  its  eSect  be,  but 
the  eventual  descent  upon  our  country  of  the  tremendous  blow  of  annexation.  What^  we 
repeat,  could  the  effect  be  but  to  doom  an  ancient  and  a  very  important  native  kingdom  to 
extinction*  Nagpore  is  gone,  Tanjore  is  gone,  the  Camatic  is  gone,  and  now  Mysore, 
almost  the  only  native  Hindoo  raj  of  consequence  remaining,  a  kingdom  which  for  centuries 
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fats  held  a  g«9d  position,  and^c^li  mhkh  far  eentoriei  we  fased  ickntified  onrselTefl,  in  whidi 
our  dearest  hopes  were  centred,  and  upon  whieh  onr  pride  And  faooioiir  so  matedaUy  depend, 
»  about  to  foHow.  We  beg  to  assure  your  EMceilency  that  we  aa«  not  ineensible  of  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  ^  the  British  Government,  and  of  the  important  beaefits  we  ha«e 
received  from  their  eonnection  with  this  cdnntry ;  brrt  when  we  see  :that  these  benefits  aneAo 
.be  ultimately  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  the  iixii^uafity  of  this  our  leountry,  and  to  •oul«- 
minate  in  the  annihilation  of  an  ancient  and  most  important  Hindoe  «aj  of  o«r  Maharajnh, 
-we  confess,  we  cannot  but  consider  our  fate  to  be  most  unhappy  and  calamitoas  that  could 
befal  us  in  this  woiid.  If  we  have  written  strongly,  it  is  because  we  feel  -strongly ;  and  we 
trust  that  your  Exoellency  will  pardon  ns.  Wc  mean  no  disrespect  to  HerMajesty's  nable 
•representatiw;  but  we  should  be  unworthyof  1i>e  name  df  meo,  devoid  of  erery  teelin^  of 
national  pride,  tf  we  could  witness  nncottcerned  the  degradation  and  extincrionof  the  aneiest 
and  noble  family  of  our  Maharajah,  whose  i6iult<3,  ifiawy— ^nd  who  is  free  from  them  ?— are 
laraMasurably  outnumbered  by  bis  virtue^yfindiif  we  oould  see  almost  the  only  nattve  Hindoo 
kingdom  of  nnportance  and  antiquity  in  -the  south  of  India  passing  away,  without  raising 
our  humble  voices  to  stay  its  doom. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  implore  your  EToellency,  if  any  interdiction  has  been  Feally  issued 
by  yon  against  the  exercise  by  oar  Maharajah  of  bis  imlefeasibie  ri^kt  to  adopt  an  heir  lo 
the  raj,  to  reemtsider  the  question  inaH  its  bearingi?,  and  to>teoognise  jfehe  adoption  by  hhn 
of  an  heir  to  tthe  ancient  aiKl  hereditary  Taj  of  Mysore. 

hi  conclusion,  we  have  only  again  to  assnre  your  Exceiiency  thart,  in  addressing  this  ow 
humble  petition  to  Her  Majesty^  Viceroy,  \vedo  so  with  enrery  feeling  of  respect  and  teyalqr 
to  the  British  Govemmeni,  and  withthe  -almost  (reliance  on  the  protection^  support,  as  well 
«s  of  the  ^BStioe  of  the  British  nation. 

And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

(Hare  follow  Signtftntes.) 


Trom  J.  T.  WheeleVf  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  Government  of  Tndia^  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, to  the  Commisioner  of  Mysore  (No.  408);  dated  Fort  William,  SlNoveniher 
1864. 

Wpth  reference  to  your  letter.  Tfo.  1'()«a.,  ^ted  7th  October,  I  am  directed  to  request 
that  you  will  inform  NanaBhoyee,  that  his  petition  regarding  the  adoption  of  an  heir  to  the 
Mysore  Raj  by  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  has  been  received. 


(Foreign  Department — Political.— No.  4«.) 

The<Jovenrar  General  of  India  in<Joum:il  *tn  Sfr  Ckm^les  Woad,  Bart.,  g.  c.b-. 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ;  dated  Simla,  5  May  1865. 

Sir, 
In  compliance  .^ith  the  apecial  request  preferred  by  his  Highness  the  Maba^ 
rajah  of  Mysore,  we  forward  copies  of  the  papers  noted  on  the 

From  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore,     mar^n 
dated  28  January  1861^,  Ko.  161,  ana  ^ 

Enclosure.  2.  The  snbject  of  his  Higbness's  claim  to  be 'restored  to  power 

daSsSbSy'iS^^^  '*^a^i^S   previously  been  fully  discussed  and   authoritatively  d is- 

Enclosure.  posed  of  by  Her   Majesty's  'Government,  it  is  not  our  object,  in 

forwarding  these  papers,  to  re  open  a  qu-estion  in  our  opinion 
already  justly  and  correctly  decided ;  and  you  will  observe  that  in  our  reply  to 
.the  khurectas  of  the  Maharajah,  it  has  been  distioctly  intimated  to  his  Highnefls 
that,  in  transmitting  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  copies  of  the  aboise 
papers,  y^  neither  in  any  degree  countenance  his  Highnesses  claim,  nor  advise 
the  reconsideration  of  a  question  which  is  disposed  of  by  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  your  Despatch,  No.  48,  of  17th  July  1863,  and  by  the  action  taken  try 
the  Government  of  India  in  the  liberal  fulfilment  ofyoui*  orders. 

8.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  claims  of  the  Maharnjah  received  from  the  late 
Lord  Canning  all  the  careful  attention  which  it  was  that  nobleman's  practice  to 
devote  to  matters. affecting  the  feelings  and  interests  of  native  chiefs,  and  tliat  the 
decision  which  Jais  Lordship  and  the  Council  formed  on  the  Mysoi^  question  was 
the  result  of  much  research  and  calm  and  mature  consideration.  In  that  deci- 
«ton  the  late  Lord  Elgin  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  also  concurred. 
We  therefore  enter  on  a  review  of  the'Maharrijah's  claims  wftlrmuch  unwilling- 
ness, teiqg  satisfied  that  such  a  discussion  cannot  benefit  his  Highnefis,  while  tbe 
tendency  mustT)e  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the^  people,,  and  to  disturb  the  .growling 
fnrosperity  ^f  the  country. 
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.4.  Nor  do  we  think  that,  the  propriety  of  a  firm  adherence  to  this  decision  ia 
atall  shaken  by  the  contents  of  the  khureeta  of  protest;  now  subnulted,  for  it 
presents  nothing  new  or  not  previously  adduced  in  support  of  the  Maharajah's 
various  representatianff.  Moreover,  the  khureefa  announces  that  hrs  Highness 
has  resohred  on  making  a  direct  a:ppea^*  to*  Her  Majesty,  and  has,  with  this  view, 
deputed  hisr  c^nfidentiafl  adviser  and  friend,  Dr.  Campbell,  a^  his  recognised 
a^ent  and  representative,  to  Pay  his  suit  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  expe- 
dient before  the  authoritiies  in  England,  wha  will  have  to  adjudge  his  ease.  It 
might,  therefore,  almost  appear  supererogatory  on  our  parts  to  toudi  at  all  upon 
this  recapitulation  of  the  grounds  on  whrch  his  Highness  bases  his  claim,  and 
thus  essap  to  bring  it  to  the  direct  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Still,  as 
his  Highness  solicrts  our  advocacy  of  the  reversal  of  the  decision  communicated  in 
Sir  W.  Denison's  letter  of  the  31st  December  1863,  and  as  on  our  parts  we  find 
ourselves  wholly  unable  to  acquiesce  in  any  advocacT  of  the  kind,  we  think  it 
may  be  satisfactory  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of  our  views  on  some  of  the 
main  points  which  the  khureeta  discusses,  and  should  undeistand  the  grounds 
on  which  we  have  felt  precluded  from  affording  any  sirppoit  to  the  claims  of  his 
Highness. 

5.  In  the  30th  paragi'aph  his  Highness  charges  Earl  Canning  and  Sir  W. 
Denison  with  havfug  forgotten  the  mode  in  which  the  subsidiary  treaty 
originated,  and  the  objects  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it,  where  the  grant 
to  the  Maharajah  is  treated  as  resting  sofely  upon  the  British  Government's 
right  of  conquest,  and  upon  the  cession  mad(i  to  the  Maharajah  by  the  British 
power.  His  Highness  asserts  that  the  conquest  was  the  joint  conquest  of  the 
British  and  the  Nizam,  and  that  the  cession  was  the  joint  cessipn  of  the  same 
parties ;  that  with  reference  to  this  cession — "  no  doubt  in  reliance  upon  the 
English — very  large  powers  of  protection  and^  under  certain  circumstances,  of 
government  were  accorded  to  them ;  but  these  powers  were  not  so  large  as  were 
given  to  Great  Britain  in  1815  in  respect  to  the  Ionian  Islands," 

6*  Now^with  reference  to  these  arguments,  which  are  pressed  as  of  weighty 
importance,  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  at  the  time  oF  the 
fail  of  Seringapatam  and  of  the. conquest  of  Mysore,  the  Nizam  was  in  a  state 
of  subordinate  alliance  with  the  British  Government,  and  had  passed  from  the 
condition  of  an  independent  to^that  of  a  purely  dependent  ruler.  The  subsi- 
diary force  which  co-operated  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  was  nothing  else  but  a 
British  force  which,  under  the  treaty  of  1798,  the  Nizam  had  to  entertain  ;  and 
even  the  portion  of  the  Nizam's  own  army  which  accompanied  it  was  also  under 
British  officers.  The  whole  combined,  stpengthened  by  Her  Majesty's  33d 
Foot,  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wellesley,  the  superintendaice  of 
Meer  Allum  being  nominaL  As  General  Harris's  own  army  was  20,000  strong, 
and  the  subsidiary  force  6,600  strong.  General  Harris's  combined  army  of 
upwards  of  30,000  men  was  composed  of  26,600  British  troops,  European  and 
native,  only  the  remainder  being  Nizam's  troops  under  British  officers.  Lord 
Mom ington  with  plenary  power  controlled  the  pi'oceedings  of  the  expedition* 
The  conquest,  w^s  therdiore  really  a  British  one ;  and  altlK)Ugh  from  courtesy 
and  views  of  expediency,  the  Nizam's  government  was  spoken  of  as  conjoint  in 
the  operatioBS  against  Tippoo,  and  was  allowed  to  share  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  advantages^  accruing  from!  the  successful  termination  of  the  contest,^ 
yet  such  phraseology  was  conventional,,  and  misled  no  one,  and  least  of  all  the 
Nizam.  For  the  Governor  General,  whilst  prepared  to  treat  his  subordiaiate  ally 
with  the  utmost  liberaUty,  resented  any  pretension  at  interference  in  or  with  his 
arrangements,  and,  dictating  to  the  Nizam  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Mysore,  Letter  of  instructions 
intimated,  witli  stringent  plainness,  that  if  the  Nizam  should  object  to  the  basis  to  Captain  J.  A. 
and  fundamental  principles  of  the  Treaty,  Lord  Momington  was  perfectly  ^^jiSSj^jg^f**^ 
prepared  to  carry  the  new  settlanent  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  British  arms 
alone. 

7.  What  the  fundamental: prihoiples  were  on  which  the  settlement  was  framed^. 
viOft  clearly  etmncmted^and  in;  a  form  which  entirely  disposed  of  any  pretension, 
oatheipartof  the  Nizam  to  a. right  of  equal  partitiaa  of  the  Bteitidl  conquest. 
SoA  a  claim  the  GUirernor  Qeneral  wiould  no  more  adMit<  than  he  would  listieiik 
t»maj  laght.  en  tier,  past  o£.tto  Ninitt  lojnteribm  os  partiespstib^  itt  thepriaet 
.  idifc*  G  4  property 
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property  taken  by  the  troops  at  Seringapsitam.     His  instructions  to  the  officer 

Dated  30  June  1709,  charged  with  the  negotiations,  the  resident  at  Hyderabad,  were  as  follows  :— • 
8«  C*  1  Oct*  1799, 

No.  57.  8.  **  I  have  always  been  disposed  to  pay  not  only  every  attention  to  the  just 

pretentions  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam,  but  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  his 
strict  rights  in  allotting  the  measure  of  his  participation  in  the  advantages  of 
ovir  late  conquests,  but  I  cannot  admit  the  claim  of  his  Highness  to  an  equal 
partition  of  all  or  any  of  those  advantages  to  be  founded  on  any  principles  of 
justice  or  reason.  His  Highness  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  Treaty  of  Fungal 
to  maintain  tliis  claim,  because  the  Article  of  that  Treaty  relating  to  an  equal 
partition  of  conquests  could  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  late  war.  No 
other  written  or  verbal  agreement  is  existing  to  support  such  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  his  Highness.  I  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  his  rights  under  the  alliance 
by  an  entirely  different,  and,  in  my  opinon,  more  equitable  standard.  My  view 
has  been  to  distribute  the  recent  acquisitions  of  revenue  between  the  two  States 
in  a  due  proportion  to  the  efficient  share  which  each  has  borne  in  the  expense 
and  hazard  of  the  war,  as  well  as  to  the  security  which  each  is  likely  to  derive 
from  the  assistance  of  the  other  in  maintaining  their  common  interests,  and  in 
consolidating  the  basis  of  the  peace.'' 

9.  "  Although  I  have  assumed  this  principle  as  the  general  foundation  of  the 
whole  settlement,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  fair  review  of  the  details  of  the  Treaty 
of  Mysore  will  convince  any  impartial  mind  that  I  have  made  concessions  to  the 
Nizam  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  rule  which  I  had  thu^  prescribed  to  my- 
self as  the  just  measure  of  his  Highness's  rights.*' 

10.  Not  content,  however,  with  this  absolute  negation  of  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Nizam  to  an  equal  partition  of  territory,  Jjord  Mornington  was 
studiously  careful  to  be  perfectly  explicit  m  placing  the  cession  of  Mysore  to 
the  Rajah  on  a  footing  which  should  exclude  any  territorial  claim  of  the  Nizam, 
whether  actual  or  reversional,  present  or  future.  Accordingly,  with  reference  to 
the  4th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Mysore,  which  laid  down  that  a  separate  govern- 
ment was  to  be  established  for  Mysore,  under  Kistna  Raj  Oodiaver,  LOrd  Morn- 
ington issued  these  further  commands  to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 

11.  ^*Tiie  4th  Article  contains  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  founded  on  the 
strongest  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  policy.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
necessary  to  state  anything  further  on  this  or  the  6th  Article ;  you  will  naturally 
observe  that  if  the  Nizam's  claim  to  an  equal  partition  of  territory  had  been 
founded  on  right,  and  consequently  admitted  by  me,  this  adjustment,  so  honour- 
able to  the  moderation,  generosity,  and  wisdom  of  the  British  character,  would 
not  have  taken  place." 

12.  These  passages  prove  incontestably  that  the  Governor  General  caused  to 
be  distinctly  signified  to  the  Nizam  that  if  he  elected  to  accept  the  Treaty,  it  was 
on  the  clear  understanding,  and  the  precise  condition  that  his  accession  of  ter- 
ritorial rights  was  limited  to  the  districts  specifically  assigned  to  the  Nizam  in 
Schedule  (B.)  of  the  Treaty,  and  that  the  Nizam  abjured  all  ckim  to  the  territory 
which  the  British  Government  was  about  to  confer  on  the  youthful  Maharajah. 
It  was  optional  to  the  Nizam  to  have  rejected  the  Treaty  altogether,  or  to  accept 
it  on  the  basis  and  principles  which  fortunately  Lord  Mornington  was  so  careful 
distinctly  to  record.  The  Nizam  accepted  it,  and  it  is  idle  now,  on  the  part  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  endeavour  to  resuscitate  a  claim  which  the  Nizam 
so  formally  renounced,  and  has  never  himself  subsequently  advanced. 

13.  So  far  from  preferring  any  claims,  such  as  his  Highness  the  Maharajah 
seeks  to  suggest  and  to  evoke  in  support  of  his  own  pretensions,  the  Nizam 
afterwards  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Government,  not  only  all  the  ter- 
ritories acquired  under  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam  of  1792,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Mysore  of  1799,  but  also  whatever  other  territory  he  possessed,  or  was  depend* 
ent  on  his  government  south  of  the  Toon>buddrah  and  the  Kistna.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  despatches  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  and  of  Colonel 
Wellesley,  to  see  it  repeated  over  and  over  again,  that  the  object  of  the  Treaty 
was  to  confine  the  Nizam*s  power  and  government  to  the  north  of  the  Toom* 
buddrah  and  the  Kistna.  One  extract  from  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley^s 
Despatch  of  the  9th  June  1800^  to  the  Secret  Committee^  will  suflSce  to  place 
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beyond  doubt  the  scope  of  the  negotiations  which  were  then  in  course  of  bein^ 
concluded:— ** With  these  sentiments,  I  liave  recently  opened  a  negotiation  with 
bis  Highness  the  Nizam,  and  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad  has  actually  concluded 
H  treaty  with  his  Highness,  on  leruis  which  not  only  provide  for  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  existing  subsidiary  force,  but  stipulate,  provisionally^  for 
the  substitution  of  such  territorial  cessions  to  the  Company,  in  place  of  the  sub- 
sidiary payments,  as  would  give  us  the  complete  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
tries  held  by  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  previous  to  the  peace  of  Seringapatam  in 
1792,  witii  the  exception  of  the  districts  ceded  on  that  occasion  to  the  Peishwa. 
This  desirable  arrangement  would  establish,  in  the  Company's  hands,  a  terri- 
torial revenue,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yeaYs  of  wise  and  prudent  manage- 
ment, would  render  their  pecuniary  and  military  resources  in  the  Peninsula  of 
India  superior  to  those  possessed  at  any  time  by  Hyder  Ali  or  Xippoo  Sulian. 
For  the  territories  placed  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
by  the  Subsidiaiy  Treaty  of  Seringapatam,  constitute  substantially  an  integral 
part  of  our  dominion."  The  Treaty  of  the  12th  October  1800  was  concluded, 
and  the  Nizam  ceased  to  exercise  power  over  any  tract  south  of  the  Toombud- 
drah  or  Kistna.  From  that  time,  that  is,  during  the  last  65  years,  there  has 
never  been  a  question  on  the  part  either  of  the  Nizam  or  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  object  and  meaning  of  this  treaty  ;  and  certainly  were  the 
Nizam  to  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  attempt  to  advance  such  a  claim  as  is  now  raised 
for  him  by  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted. 

14,  It  has  been  shown  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  of  Mysore  was  a 
distinct  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  that  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore 
rested  with  the  British  Government^  and  that  it  is  an  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Maharajah  to  assert  that  in  an  open  partition  the  British  could  only  claim  half 
of  Mysore  ;  and  equally  fallacious  to  speak  of  the  Nizam,  as  if  the  power  of  con- 
ferring sovereignty  over  the  whole  or  a-half  of  Mysore  was  in  any  way  vested  in 
that  chief.  But  it  must  be  added,  that  in  provident  furtherance  of  the  definitely 
pronounced  intention  of  excluding  both  the  Nizam  and  the  Maharattas  from  any 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  the  latter  ^vas  not  otherwise  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  of  Mysore,  than  as  the  notified  future  recipient  of  the 
cession  contemplated  in  his  favour  by  the  British  Government,  whilst  the  Nizam, 
with  equal  prudence  and  foresight,  was  not  admitted  as  a  party  to  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty  which  eifected  the  cession  to  the  Maharajah.  Thus,  whilst  the  depen- 
dence of  the  latter,  on  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  was  secured, 
any  pretensions  of  the  Nizam  were  effectually  barred.  Consequently,  both  Earl 
Canning  and  Sir  W.  Denison  were  strictly  right  in  omitiing  all  reference  to  the 
Nizam,  as  a  joint  authority,  when  communicating  with  the  Maharajah.  To  have 
named  the  Nizam,  would  have  been  to  afford  countenance  to  the  error  into  which 
the  Maharajah  has  fallen,  and  to  sanction  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  relation 
between  the  Nizam  and  the  Maharajah,  opposed  to  the  terms  of  the  Subsidiary 
Treaty, 

15.  The  mistake  thus  made  by  the  Maharajah  leads  him  into  the  fallacy  of 
•peaking,  with  evident  reference  to  the  Nizam,  of  very  large  powers  of  protec- 
tion and  of  government  having  been  accorded  to  the  English,  which  is  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
Governments,  for,  notoriously,  on  th6  fall  of  Seringapatam,  it  was  the  English 
who  were  in  the  position  to  reward  their  subordinate  ally,  tlie  Nizam  ;  to  re- 
establish, under  conditions,  a  Mysore  ruler,  and  to  place  such  limitations  on  the 
exercise  of  their  own  powers  of  protection  or  of  Gx)vernment,  as  might  seem  to 
themselves  advisable.  But  these  high  and  sovereign  functions  were  derived  from 
no  other  source  than  the  right  cf  conquest ;  they  were  of  a  kind  which  even  an 
independent  foreign  state  could  not  have  accorded,  and  still  less  a  dependent  one 
like  the  Nizam.  The  analogy  therefore  which  is  drawn,  or  attempted  to  be  drawn, 
between  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  sove- 
reign supremacy  of  the  British  Government  over  Mysore,  is  equally  incorrect  as 
that  which  places  a  dependent  ally  like  the  Nizam,  acting  in  complete  subordina- 
tion to  the  British  Government,  on  an  equality  of  importance  and  of  footing  with 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  sup- 
plementing the  Congress  of  Vienna  with  the  definite  arrangements  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  181 5. 

112.  H  16.  We 
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16.  We*ove  dweH  at  sonie  length  upon  tlie  earfeavoor  to  evoke  rigbtB  ii» 
favour  of  the  Nizarti,  which  never  existed,  because  the  mode  in  which  this  hm 
been  urged  forms  the  only  norel  feature  of  the  protest  now  transmitted.  Our 
observations  on  other  points  will  be  more  concise,  becaa«  tbt  grouiid  has  betm 
so  often  gooe  over,  that  a  lengthy  recapitulation  seems  uncalled  for. 

17.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  useless  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
proposal  made  by  Lord  W,  Bentinck  in  1834.  It  was  rejected  upon  weighty 
grounds  by  the  Home  authorities,  and  has  therefore  no  validity  in  support  of  the 
Maharajah's  claim  to  have  the  administration  of  Mysore  restored  to  him* 

18.  It  is  trae  that,  by  the  14th  Article  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  d^  Maharajah 
bound  himself  at  all  times  te  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  such  adviee  as  th^ 
Company's  government  should  occasionally  judge  it  necessaty  to  oflfer  to  him 
with  a  view  to  the  economy  of  his  finances,  the  better  collection  of  kis  revenuest 
the  administration  of  justice,  thecxtession  of  commerce,  tl>e  encouragement  «(f 
trade,  agriculture,  and  industry,  or  any  other  ebjects  connected  with  tl»e  advance* 
mentof  his  Highness's  interests,  the  happiness  of  his  peopte,  and  die  mntval 
welfare  of  both  States.  But  unfortunately  it  is  equally  trae  that  the  administf»- 
tjon  of  the  Mahar^ah  was  not  clmracteriied  by  either  wiHiagness  to  receiw,  or 
aptitude  to  profit  by,  the  advice  of  the  British  Government*  On  the  eoiittafy,  it 
was  marked  by  a  jealous  resentment  andresetance  of  the  counsel  of  the  Resident 
as  an  encroachaient  upon  the  Maharajah's  sovereignty ;  and  in  1814,  when  tlie 
Resident,  anxious  that  oppression,  extravagance,  and  misrule  should  be  checked, 
found  it  necessary  to  advise,  it  is  recorded  that  the  interposition  of  the  Resident* 
however  delicately  exercised,  produced  nothing  but  irritatfon  in  his  Highnesses 
mind,  and  induced  him  to  send  an  agent  t#  Madras  Ibr  the  express  purpose  ol 
complaining  of  that  interference,  and  obtaining  the  abolition  of  the  obngatiott 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Ti-eaty  of  attending  to  the  counsel  of  the  British 
representative. 

19.  The  powers  which  the  British  Government  reserved  ta  itself  in  the  4th  and 
5tb  Articles  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  are  of  two  kinds;  viz.,  either  to  inirodiioeir 
such  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the  internal  management  and  collection  o£ 
the  revenues,  or  foi*  the  better  ordering  of  any  other  branch  and  departmieat  ol 
iJie  goverment  of  Mysore  as  might  be  deemed  expedient;  or  else  to  assume  and 
bring  under  the  direct  management  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  soch  tenri^ 
tory  as  it  might  be  advisable  to  resume,  with  a  view  that  such  territory  might 
be  under  the  exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  British  Gk>vernmeat.    Tba 
first  v^as  a  remedial  process,  only  applicable  under  the  supposition  that  efficient 
action  through  the  Maharajah  and  his  native  functionaries  was^  feasible.     Thtf 
second  was  a  radical  cure,  which  involved  the  employment,  more  or  less,  eS 
European  ^ency  and  an  organised  system  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
British  Government.     Whatever  mav  have  been  ihe  hopes  of  the  dictator  of  thft 
Treaty  that  the  remedial  course  would  admit  of  application,  it  is  indubitable  th(ftt 
experience  did  not  fulfil  them  ;  and  a  perusal  of  parugraph  17  of  the  Report  of 
the  Special  Commission,  from  which  the  khurreeta  quotes  freely,  where  favourable 
to  the  Maharajah*s  exculpation,  will  satisfy  any  impartial  mind  that  the  remediaf 
form  of  intervention  was  quite  unsuited  to  the  state  of  aflfeirs  which  resulted  from 
10  or  12  years  of  the  misgovemment  of  the  Maharajah.     His  Highness  en- 
deavours, in  the  khurreeta  under  consideration,  to  throw  upon  the  British  Govern- 
ment tlie  responsibility  of  his  own   20  years    of  misgovemment,  because,  as 
his  Highness  alleges,  the  poner  of  introducing  improvement  under  the  remedial 
form  of  intervention  had  been  kept  studiously  in  abeyance.     But  in  1815  and  in 
1826  the  Maharajah  was  equally  opposed  to  interference,  and  at  the  latter  period 
viewed  with  unabated  jealousy  the  Resident's  counsels,  and  was  anxious  to  he 
free  from  all  check  whatever.    The  aim  of  the  British  Government  to  afford  such 
support  and  advice  as  could  be  given  without  undermining  the  power  and  destroy* 
ingthe  resi)on&ibility  of  the  Maharajah,  was  thus  frustrated  by  th^  conduct  of  hid 
Highness  himself.     The   attitude  of  forbearance   maintained   by  the   British 
Government,  and  its  reluctance  to  act  on  the  powers  reserved  by  the  4th  and  5th 
.  Articles,  was  not  by  any  means  a  silent  permission  of  the  abuses  which  brought 
the  country  to  ruin,  for  it  was  a  state,  as  proved  by  t!)e  recoi-ds,  of  remonstrant 
forbearance.     Sir  T.  Munro,  speaking  of  the  two  alternatives  open  tuthe  British 
Government,  felt,  in  1825,  that  as  one  of  the  courses  would  lower  the  audiority, 
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ftnti  the  other  entirely  dieorganue  the  averment  of  the  R^ah,  tbey  ought  both 
to  be  aroided  aB  long  a^  possible.  Whether  an  earlier  aiutboritative  iaterv^n* 
Mon  of  tlie  British  Government,  which,  under  either  of  the  two  courses  open  to 
it,  would  have  set  aside  the  Maharajah's  authority  in  a  more  or  lees  direct  forn^ 
might  not  ha^e  been  perfectly  justifiable^  may  be  a  matter  of  opinioiQ  ;  hut  it  is 
certain  that  it  woatd  have  been  objected  to  by  many  as  precipitate^  and  assuredly 
60  by  the  fiajah  himself.  Some  would  have  ar^ied,  with  a  show  of  plausibility^ 
that  the  fair  trial  contemplated  under  Article  14  bad  not  been  tdlowed,  and  that 
the  hasty  intervention  o(  the  British  Government  had  been  premature.  As  it  was^ 
the  eoiirse  actually  pursued  may  have  been  that  of  a  forbearance  which  consulted 
Ihe  position,  dignity,  and  authority  of  tlie  chief,  to  a  degree  disproportionate 
with  the  faithftil  didoharge  of  the  equally  imperative  duty  laid  on  the  British 
Government,  of  bearing  in  miad  and  securing  the  anterests  and  welfistre  of  the 
people  of  Mynore ;  \m%  smch  lui  alle>fatit)n  hardly  conies  with  g(H)d  grace  frona  the 
chief  himself,  in  whose  favour  the  patient  thoi^  remonstrant  forbearance  of  the 
Britisli  GoTemment  was  etxercised ;  and  when  ottce  his  misutanagement  had 
hrouglit  things  to  that  pass,  that  rebellion  liad  to  be  put  down  by  the  march  of 
British  troops,  it  admitted  of  no  que^ioa,  but  that  any  attempt  to  rule  the 
conn  try  through  tiie  Maharajah  and  his  functionaries^  by  the  issue  of  regulations 
and  ofdinBinces  entnisted  to  them  Jor  ezeculaoa,  would  have  been  regarded  by 
an  exasperated  and  revolted  people  as  a  piece  of  cruel  mockery.  It  was  equally 
clear  that  under  such  a  state  of  public  feeling  the  more  radieal  altfO'native  was 
thar,  the  adoption  of  which  could  alone  enable  the  British  Goveromeat  to  cope 
with  the  disorganised  condition  into  which  20  years  of  misrule  had  plunged 
a  once  flourishing  province ;  any  other  course  would  have  been  as  fiuile  as  par- 
nicioas,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  experiment  was  never  tried. 

20.  It  will  not  escape  observation  that  the  remedial  measures  which  his  High- 
ness now  argues  might  have  been  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  alternative 
course  adopted,  is  au  entirely  different  mode  of  intervention  from  that  with  which 
his  Highness  blends  and  confuses  it.     There  is  no  instance  in  which  an  adminis^ 
tration,  presided  over  by  an  organised  executive  establishment  of  British  officers, 
has  ever  been  under  the  direct  power  and  control  of  a  native  ruler.     His  High- 
ness asserts  that,  if  the  administration  of  the  country  were  restored  to  him,  it  is 
not  for  one  instant  his  intention  to  make  any  change  in  the  present  system, 
which  would  remain  as  it  is  now,  a  native  administration,  superinteniled  and  con- 
trolled in  its  every  branch,  by  English  officers.     Were  this  practicable,  it  is  not 
clear  what  advantage  would  be  derived  from  such  a  transfer ;  but  his  Highness 
must  be  well  aware  that  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  thiis  to  transfer  a  large 
body  of  Britisli   officers  in  civil  employment,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
European  planters,  and  British-born  subjects,  and  that  the  reversion  of  Mjrsore 
to  the  power  and  administration  of  the  Maharajah  is  synonymous  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  European  officers,  and  the  abandonment  of  a  system  of  upwards  of 
80  years'  growth.    It  is  tantamount  to  the  collapse  of  order,  and  a  rapid  return 
to  the  state  of  confusion  and  of  insecurity  of  life,  honour,  and  property,  from 
which,  in  1831,  the  people  of  Mysore  were  rescued.     If  not  an  absolute  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Maharajah  to  aver  that,  under  the  Treaty,  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  the  British  to  have  established  precisely  such  an  administration  as  now 
exists  cotemporaneously  with  his  Highnesses- retention  of  power  and  authority,  it 
certainly  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  4  and  5  of  the  Treaty. 
According  to  these  the  alternatives  contemplated  and  contrasted  with  each  other 
were,  either  the  issue  of  regulations  and  ordinances,  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
Rajah  and  his  machinery  of  government,  or  the  supersession  of  the  Maharajah's 
and  the  substitution  of  the  direct  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  its  own  officers.     There  was  no  idea  of  a  third  course,  combining  the 
two,  namely,  an  establishment  of  Biitish  officers  with  the  Maharajah  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  in  the  exercise  of  power.     Such  a  device  was  too  impracti- 
cable ever  to  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  Lord  Morninffton. 


'O" 


21.  Forced  to  acknowledge  that  in  tlie  time  of  the  Mogul  emperors  it  was 
customary  for  vassal  chiefs  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Sovereign  to  adoptions  for 
state  succession,  the  Maharajah  nevertlaeless  does  not  hesitate  to  call  in  question, 
by  the  line  of  argument  his  Highness  advances^  the  right  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  limit  the  issue  of  the  adoption  sunnuds  to  chiefs  who  gorern  their  own 
territories.     His  Highness  bases  his  reasoning  partly  upoa  an  assertion^  the  his* 
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torical  accuracy  of  which  is  not  only  open  to  be  controverted  by  the  facts  of  both 
Mahommedan  and  M^thratta  supremacy,  but  upon  w|;iich  the  history  of  the 
Maharajah's  own  family  might  have  suggested  to  his  Highness  a  comment^  how 
far  weak  Hindoo  chieft  were  allowed  any  discretion  by  Moslem  conquerors. 
Further,  it  may  be  added  that  the  principles  of  the  Hiudoo  law  of  inheritance 
have  no  application  to  chiefshlps  ;  but,  above  all,  none  to  those  held  under  the 
concliiions  on  which  Mysore  was  conferred  on  his  Highness.  It  is,  of  coarse, 
immaterial  whether  the  Maharajah  adopts  or  not,  but  if  his  Highness  does  so, 
his  adopted  son  will  have  no  claim  to  be  recognised  by  the  British  Government 
as  heir  to  the  state  of  Mysore ;  and  we  have  no  intention,  should  his  Highness 
adopt  a  son,  to  sanction  the  claim  put  forth  by  his  Highness  that  such  adopted 
son  is  heir  to  the  Raj  of  Mysore  as  well  as  to  the  Maharajah's  private  property. 
The  Maharajah  is  not  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  Highness  is  a  dependent  prince,  having  no  rights  whatever 
beyond  those  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  and  no  power  or 
authority  to  amplify  those  rights  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  Treaty.  That 
Treaty  was  a  purely  personal  one  with  the  Maharajah,  and  conveyed  no  authority 
to  adopt,  and  made  no  mention  whatever  of  heirs.  Had  the  Rajah  died  in  boy- 
hood, it  would  have  rested  with  the  British  Government  whether  the  separate 
government  should  be  continued  in  Mysore  by  the  nomination  of  some  other  person 
to  its  Raj,  or  whether  the  country  should  continue  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment, to  whom,  by  such  a  demise,  it  would  have  reverted.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously shown  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Mysore  Treaty  by  the  Nizam  barred 
any  pretentions,  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam,  to  a  conjoint  right  over  the  Mysore 
territory,  and  that  the  alleged  protectorate  conferred  on  the  British  Government 
is  a  mere  fiction.  Undt^r  rhe  supposition  made  by  the  Maharajah  it  does  not, 
therefore,  at  all  follcw  that,  if  his  Highness  had  died  in  1800,  the  treaty  of  1799 
would  have  been  considered  to  have  failed,  and  that  a  new  settlement  would 
have  been  made  by  the  contracting  parties.  Save  for  the  designation  of  the 
Maharajah,  as  the  contemplated  recipient  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Raj  of  Mysore,  the  Treaty  with  the  Nizam  was,  in  its  provisions, 
quite  unaffected  by  any  contingency,  such  as  the  early  demise  of  the  Maha* 
rajah,  and  its  validity  would  have  remained  intact,  though  his  Highness  had  died 
in  1800. 

22.  However  reluctant  to  touch  upon  a  subject  which,  though  treated  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  may  seem  invidious,  yet,  where  the  interests  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  province,  and  of  a  M'hole  people  are  at  stake,  we  cannot  altogether 
be  silent  on  a  point  of  the  most  material  importance-  \Vhen  we  advert  to  the 
character  of  the  Maharajah  as  deducible  from  the  experience  of  past  years,  what 
security  does  it  offer  of  a  just,  wise,  and  temperate  exercise  of  power  ?  Sir 
T.  Munro,  in  1826,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  15  years  almost  the  whole  of  the 
treasure  amassed  by  the  late  Dewan  Poorneah,  amounting  to  about  73  laklis  of 
Canteray  pagodas,  a  sum  exceeding  Company's  rupees,  two  crores,*  had  been 
sterito'^^'^^  dissipated,  every  department  was  in  arrear,  the  revenue  declining  rapidly,  and 

the  expenditure  increasing.  The  state  of  affairs  in  1831  is  set  forth  in  the  letter 
to  the  Maharajah,  announcing  the  assumption  by  the  British  Government  of 
the  administration  of  the  Mysore  territory,  and  the  future  annual  payment 
according  to  the  treaty,  oP  a  lakh  of  star  [)agoda3,  and  one-fifth  of  the  surplus 
revenue-  These  annual  payments  average  together  from  13J  to  HJ  lakhs  of 
rupees;  and  it  might  have  t)een  thought  that,  after  the  severe  lesson  which  the 
enforcement  of  the  4th  and  5th  Articles  of  the  Sub.^idiary  Treaty  must  have 
proved,  the  Maharajah  would  have  been  desirous  of  reforming  the  habits  of 
wasteful  expenditure  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  his  fall,  and  would,  by 
living  within  this  most  liberal  income,  have  sought  to  establi^h  a  character  free 
from  the  vice  of  excessive  extravagance,  a  vice  which,  in  a  native  ruler,  i^  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  most  reckless  profusion  and  dissipation  of  means 
by  the  wealthy,  whether  nobles  or  others,  in  Europe  or  Asia-  With  these  such  a 
course  only  involves  their  own  ruin,  and  it  may  be  of  their  families  ;  but  in  a 
Government  like,  that  of  Mysore  or  of  other  native  states  in  India,  such  a  course, 
on  the  part  of  a  chief,  is  synonymous  with  the  ruin  of  his  people  an<l  country, 
with  disturbance  and  open  revolt.  Now,  large  and  liberal  as  were  the  receipts 
of  his  Highness,  you  are  aware  that  in  1844-47,  22|  lakhs  of  debts  were  paid 
off  by  Mr.  J,  P.  Grant,  and  that  lately  33  lakhs  of  debt  have  been  paid  off. 
Between   1831  and  1864  the  Maharajah  had  therefore  incurred  debts  to  the 
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amount  of  upwards  of  half  a-million-sterling.  We  cannot  regard  this  fact  as 
indicative  of  any  such  change  in  his  Highnesses  habits  as  would  warrant  the 
entertainment  of  a  reasonable  hope  that  his  return  to  power  would  be  anything 
else  but  a  return  to  reckless  and  excessive  expenditure. 

23.  We  have  failed  to  find  that  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  recorded  the  opinion  that  the 
assumption  by  the  British  Government  of  the  administration  of  Mysore  was  a 
harsh  and  unprovoked  measure.  We  draw  a  different  inference  from  ihe  report 
df  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  character  of  the  Maharajah,  and  the  condition 
of  his  country,  when  the  British  Grovernment  exercised  the  powers  which  it  had 
reserved  to  itself  under  the  4th  and  5th  Articles  of  the  Treaty ;  and  we  cannot 
discover  in  the  arguments  of  the  khureela  any  sufficient  reason  for  recom- 
mending a  departure  from  the  formal  decision  communicated  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  your  Despatch,  No.  48,  of  17th  July  1863,  and  acted  upon  as 
set  forth  in  our  reply,  No.  17,  of  22  January  1864. 


From  i,  BowrinOy  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  ihe  Government  of  the  Terriiories  of  his 
Higbne^^s  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  Colonel  H.  M.  Durand,  c.b.,  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  Fort  William  (No.  161);  dated  Camp, 
Koorcki,  South  Coorg,  28  January  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  forward,  for  submission  to  the  Viceroy,  a  khurreeta  to  his  Exctl« 
lency's  address  from  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  sent  to  me  under  a  covering 
letter,  bearing  date  the  25th  instant 


Kbureeta  from  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  his  Excellency  Sir  ./.  M. 
Lawrence.  g.o.b.,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  Calcutta, 

I  HAVB  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Denison, 
dated  the  31st  December  1863,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  refused  to  restore  to  me  the  management  of  my  dominions.  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to 
myself  to  protest  against  ihi-*  resolution,  and  to  place  fully  upon  record  ihe  view  which  I 
entertain  of  my  position  and  rights  in  relation  to  the  British  Government.  For  (his  pur- 
pose it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  circumstances  under  which  my  kingdom  originated, 
and  to  the  events  which  led  to  its  being  administered  by  the  East  India  Company. 

2.  When  (he  defeat  of  Tippoo  placed  this  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies,  it  was 
open  to  them  either  to  create  a  new  sovereignty  in  Mysore,  or  to  divide  the  entire  territory 
among  themselves.    The  latter  course  was  considered  by  the  British  Government  to  be 

fraught  with  danger  to  the  East  India  Company:  any  siiare  oT  the  country  which  the  *<  Beatson's  View  of 
Nizam  would  have  accepted  would  have  so  increased  his  power  as  to  make  him  formidable  the  War  with  Tippuo 
to  the  English  and  offensive  to  the  Peishwa,  a*)d  a  new  war  was  likely  to  be  the  result.  Saltan,**  pp.  208, 
Further,  the  heads  of  the  nortliern  passes  must  have  been  placed  in  his  possession,  while  ^^^>'^^'* 
the  British  share  Wiiukl  have  been  left  without  a  frontier,  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  f Y^  ^^  ^?7,l!f^**^"* 
Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.     It  was  also  felt  that  so  large  an  accession  of  territory  would        "^  • 
have  been  to  the  East  India   Company  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit.     As  Sir  Arthur  utYw    to  »   n 
Wellesley  observed,  *'  by  the  extension  of  our  territory  our  means  of  supporting  our  Govern-  snatche^^  voL  i.  ^* 
ment  and  of  defending  ourselves  are  proportionately  decreased."     On  the  other  hand,  p.  209.  ' 

all  these  objections  were  met  by  the  erection  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Mysore  ;  no  overwhelm- 
ing addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  or  of  tiie  British  ;  the  passes  were 
left  in  the  hands  either  of  the  East  India  Company  or  of  a  friendly  Slate;  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa  was  not  disturbed. 

3.  In  ihe  selection  of  a  sovereign  for  the  new  kingdom,  the  choice  was  equally  decided 
in  my  favour.  The  family  of  Tippoo,  besides  its  necessary  animosity  to  the  East  India 
Company,  had  no  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  Mysore.  Its  usurpation  was 
recent,  and  its  rule  had  been  oppressive.  On  the  other  hand,  my  family  had  only  ceased  to 
reign  in  1759,  and  even  after  that  date  HydeT  AH  considered  that  he  derived  additional 
security  from  continuing  the  old  dynasty  as  nominal  sovereign.  My  father,  the  last  of  this 
series  of  titular  kings,  died  in  1799;  hence,  in  the  selection  which  was  made,  the  East 
India  Company  sec  ured  a  sovereign  who  owed  everything  to  tlie  British,  and  who  brought 
with  him  the  loyalty  of  his  people.  Further,  the  Mahrattas  were  conciliated  by  the  erection 
of  a  Hindoo  in  place  of  a  Mahommedan  dynasty. 

4.  On  the  7th  of  Au^st  1801,  the  Honourable  Henry  Wellesley,  writing  to  his  brother, 
the  future  Duke  of  Wellington,  says, — ^^  I  enclose  a  paper  which  I  drew  up  in  England  by 
Mr.  Duudas's  desire  in  consequence  of  Mr.  having:  stated  to  him  his  doubts  of  ihe 
legitimacy  of  ihe  Rajah  of  Mysore's  title  to  the  throne,  ^r.  Dundas  was  convinced  that 
the  Rajah's  title  was  a  just  one."  The  memorandum  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Kistna 
Rai  Oodiaver  is  lighily  heir  to  the  throne  of  Mysore.     To  this  General  Wellesley  replies: 

"  Your  ideas,  as  stated  in  the  memorandum  upon   the  subject  of  the  right  ol  the  present  2.  ** Supplemental, 
Rajah  of  Mysore  to  his  musnud,  are  very  correct."     I  do  not  assert  ihat  I  succeeded  to  the  Wellington's  De- 
throne by  hereditary  right;  but  when  a  throne  was  in  the  gift  of  its  conquerors,  I  was  ^PJtches,"  pj).  570v 
selected  to  fill  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned  as  beiiig  the  person  best  entitled  to 
it,  exactly  as  Louis  XVIII.  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  France  by  the  allies  after  the 
downfall  of  Napole  on. 

11 2.  H  3  6.  It 
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'•  Wellin^on's  De- 
spatches/ voL  liLf 
p.  427. 

"  Supplemental  De- 
spatcnes,"  vol.  iv., 
p.  655. 

'•Wellington's  De- 
spatches,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  421-423. 


Letter,  dated 
28  June  1860. 


Report;  paras.  9,  ISjE^, 
190. 


5.  It  «  endenti  ibe»,  tUat  Uie  arrapgeiBeftt  vim  bcrngbt  %})0u%  by  ike  difilpDiacjr  ef  ib^ 
Britisb.  and  was  the  means  of  rescuing  them  Troan  a  cooBiderable  difficul^:  but  wbw 
agreed  upon^  it  was  the  joint  act  of  the  Nizam  and  the  East  India  Company.  Hie  kiogdom 
conferred  \*as  their  joint  conquest;  th^y  were  both  |>ajties  to  the  treaty  by  which  it  wag 
const  tuted  :  and  when  my  inaugnration  tooi  place,  my  right  hand  was  taken  by  (General 
Hanis  and  my  left  by  Mir  Allam,  and  both  jointly  placed  me  on  the  musnud.  The 
principal  treaty  contemplated  the   cession  of  territory  to  me  aa  being  am  arran^ioentafl 

Krmanent  as  thai  which  vested  the  retat  of  Tippoo^a  doinioioofi  in  the  Nizatti  and  tiie  Caal 
dia  Company.  It  was  never  suggested  that  the  new.  kinedom  conJd^  under  aay  eonr 
tingency^  merge  in  Britisli  sovereignty.  So  far  were  the  English  Commissioner^  at  that 
time  from  claiming  any  special  advantage  for  their  own  nation,  that  the  poriion  of  territory 
reserved  for  the  Peishwa  was  again  subdivided  upon  his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  treaty ;  the 
Nizam  obtaining  far  the  larger  share. 

6.  In  order  to  secuve  to  tbe  Bast  India  Company  the  full  benefits  which  w<era  aimed  at  by 
the  Partition  Treaty,  it  was  essential  that  Mysope  should  be  placed  under  Bniisb  proleoiiai^ 
and  that  provision  should  be  ma<le  for  payment  of  th^  forces  necessary  {eye  thajt  purpoaa* 
According  to  the  2d  and  3d  Articles  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  it  was  settled  that  an  annual 
subsidy  of  seven  lakhs  of  pagodas  should  be  paid  by  Mysore  for  the  support  of  a  military 
farce  uliit^b  was  to  be  mtintaiaed  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  that,  ui  the  event  of  war 
breaking  out  against  the  contracting  powers,  the  additional  expense  thereby  incurred  should 
be  shared  by  the  R^ah  of  My«H>re  lA  fiueb  proportion  as  might  be  deternaiaed  by  the  Govempr 
General.  This  latter  article  (Article  d)  w^is  in,  1807  altered,  and  an  a»:raosemej|t  vbs 
entered  into  by  which  the  R^'jah  of  Mysore,  in  lieu  of  being  bound  to  an  uncertain  share  in 
the  expenses  of  a  possible  war,  agreed  to  maintain  a  body  of  4,000  horse  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  of  war,  which  horse,  when  not  required  tor  the  internal  protection  of  tiie  Myaore 
country,  was  to  be  at  all  trmes  available  for  service  with  the  troops  of  the  East  India  Com-r 
pany.  The  4th  Article,  after  reciting  that  it  is  indispensabl>  necessary  that  effectual  and 
lasting  security  should  be  provided  against  any  failure  in  the  funds  destined  to  defray 
**  the  .above  charges,  gives  the  Governor  Generai  power,"  whenever  he  #hall  have  reason  to 
apprehend  such  failure  in  ihe  funds  so  destiaedy  '^  eitlier  to  iotrodtioe  such  sagulations  and 
ordinances  as  he  shall  deem  expedient,  or  to  assume  and  bring  under  ihe  direct  managem^t 
of  the  servants  of  the  said  Company,  such  part  or  parte  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  his 
Highness  as  may  appear  to  him,  the  said  Governor  General  in  Council,  necessary  to  render 
the  said  funds  ^flScient  and  available,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war."  The  6th  Ariiele 
provided  for  the  mode  in  which  the  4th  Article  was  to  be  carried  out. 

7.  That  Articles  4  and  5  were  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  case  of  failure,  actual  or 
impending,  in  the  payments  due  under  Articles  2  and  3,  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  from  tiie 
recital  in  Article  4,  which  expressly  slates  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  from  theteraas  of  Article  4 
itself,  which  provides  that  it  is  only  to  come  into  operation  "  when  the  CJovemor  General 
shall  have  reason  to  apprehend  a  failure  in  the  funds,"  and  from  the  power  of  assumption  being 
limited  to  such  part  or  parts  of  the  territorial  possessions  as  may  appear  to  him  necessary  to 
render  the  said  furKls  efficient.  Further,  Article  14  contains  a  general  premise  on  my  part 
to  pay  at  all  times  the  utmost  attention  to  such  advice  on  matters  of  internal  administration 
i\s  the  Company's  (Jovemment  may  oflFer ;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  assumption  of 
management  in  case  of  disregard  of  such  advice,  nor  is  any  penalty  attached  to  a  breach  of 
the  Aiticle,  except  such  as  is  implied  in  every  treaty,  viz.,  that  a  violation  of  it^  terms  may 
be  treated  as  a  ground  of  war  by  the  other  contracting  party. 

8.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  State  of  Mysore  has  failed  to  make  a  substantial  return  to 
the  British  Government,  by  whom  it  was  created.     Gener.il  Wellesley,  in  1804,  speaks  of  the 

Sractical  benefits  which  the  British  Government  has  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
lysore  ;  and  again,  in  1806,  refers  to  "  ihe  cordial  and  intimate  union  which  exists 
between  the  Govemnaent  of  My>ore  arwl  the  British  authorities,  and  the  important  strength 
and  real  assistance  which  it  has  afforded  to  the  British  Government  in  all  its  recent 
difficulties."  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  refers  to  the  same  crisis  ia  terms  of  still  stronger 
praise,  saying  that  **  Mysore  has  been  enabled  in  some  degree  to  repay,  by  the  efficacy  of 
its  assistance,  in  the  hour  of  emergency,  the  beneHts  which  it  has  derived  from  the 
protecting  influence  and  p<»wer  of  the  British  Government."  On  the  31st  of  August  18S9 
the  Sea^tary  of  State  wrote  to  acknowledge  **  the  loyal  conduct  and  gooti  service  of  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore."  In  the  recent  mutiny,  although  my  powers  of  rendering  aid  could 
extend  little  bevi'nd  the  exercise  of  personal  influence,  I  succeeded  in  deserving  fix>m  Lord 
Canning  the  following  eulogium  : — "  1  was  well  aware  that,  from  the  veiy  beginning  of  these 
troubles,  the  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  which  have  long  marked 
your  Highness's  acts,  have  been  conspicuous  upon  every  opportunity. 

*'  Your  Highness's  wise  confldence  in  the  power  of  England,  and  your  open  manifesta- 
tion of  it,  the  consideration  and  kindness  you  showed  to  the  British  subjects,  and  the 
ready  and  useful  assistance  which  yon  rendered  to  the  Queen's  troops,  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  Commissioner  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise." 

0.  In  1810  I  assumed  the  Government  of  my  country,  which  had,  till  then,  been 
administered  by  the  Dt^wan  Poorniah.  His  management  had  been  financially  most 
successful;  that  is,  he  had  avoided  debt  and  accumulated  a  large  surpkis  in  the  treasury. 
But  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  insurrection  of  1830  bavhfig  left  on  record  their  opinion,  that,  so  far  from  enriching  the 
people,  his  system  had  gone  to  impoverish  them,  and  that,  even  it  he  had  continued  in  power, 
the  revenue  could  not  Imve  been  maintained  many  years  at  the  height  to  which  h  bad  been 

raised 
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ttMed.    B«t  Poorntrii  bimself  kad  strnde  kimpomUe  thdt  I  could  r«t«in  him  in  o(Bce,  as  he  Ret»«tt,patB8. 13,14. 
had  i»hown  ««icqut¥cx-a)Iy  that  his  iittenfiott  was  to  redace  me  to  the  position  of  a  puppet^ 
Mid  to  make  \nmBtlf  and  his  faeire  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  couixtry. 

10*  It  is  asdoobtedly  true  that  a  few  years  after  I  assumed  the  direct  government  of  my 
country,  serious  financial  difficulties  began  U  make  themselves  fe!t ;  but  these  difficulties 
hmA  their  origin  in  other  causes  than  the  mismanagement  of  public  affairs  by  the  native 
efficers  employed  by  bm. 

11.  Beiore  my  accessioit  Mysore  was  an  ividependent  and  predatory  stale,  eontinudlly 
enriched  by  plunder  from  tbe  neighbouring  countries,  and  whose  emire  resources  Were  spettt 
widiin  itself.  After  its  conqaest  all  external  tribute  ceased^  and  a  targe  portion  of  its 
iolarnal  wealth  umually  left  the  country.  Probably  tbe  greater  part  of  the  seven  lakhs  of 
pagodasy  payaUe  under  Article  2  of  the  Treaty,  was  finally  subtracted  ^ach  year  iVom 
the  capital  of  the  country.     During  the  administration  of  Poornrah  this  evil  was  in  some 

degree  counteracted  by  tfie  large  expenditure  of  the  British  troops  stationed  in  the  country ;  J^i^'*'  i^aras.  186, 
but  as  that  force  wa»  reduced,  tbe  fall  MCtent  of  the  change  was  felt     Very  shortly  after  iny  „  ^*     ,  , 

neeebeioii  General  Wellesley  swd  of  Mysore,   -At  this  inoment  it  goes  on  principally  by  spaC^voLiii.'^ 
tbe  regular  monthly  expenditure  within  it'^  p.  lea.  '  ' 

Tbe  ailHuniiitcatieii  of  Poonriah  bad,  as  above  stated,  grpatly  impoverished  the  people.  The  Report,  para.  9. 
Dewan,  who  was  exaniined  before  the  Commissioners,  said  of  Poomiab's  rule,  ^The  great 
body  of  tbe  ryoti*  were  in  easy  cfrcunnstances  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  half  of  them  were 
fftduced   to   poverty  at  its  close."     Even   his  immense  sarin^  had  merely  the  effect  of 
annually  withdrawing  a  mass  of  wealth  from  circulation  to  lock  it  up  in  idleness.  Report,  para.  18a 

Another  caose  of  distress  which  was  felt  in  British  India,  as  well  as  in  Mysore,  artTse 
from  a  fell  m  the  price  of  agricuhoral  produce,  which  caused  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  y^^'  ^=^*'^*®*  ^^^* 
ievenue. 

It  must  also  btt  remembered  Aat  the  annual  necessity  of  finding  specie  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  subsidy  was,  as  Oent- ral  WeHestey  had  foreseen  it  would  be,  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
tatources  of  a  State  which  had  no  external  commerce. 

12.  A  very  iniurioua  influence  upon  tbe  tevenae  and  happine^  of  the  people  is  ascribed  ^^o^>  paras.  191- 
to  tbe  '•  shurtce    system,  or  fermtag  out  o\'  the  rerenue.     But  it  is  admitted  that  the  written  ^^* 
aagagements  eiitemd  into  by  the  contractors,  if  complied  with,  would  have  prevented  alt 

oppression  ;  the  evils  arose  from  an  insufficient  system  of  supervision. 

18.  From  1814  till  1880  the  British  Oovemment  had  it  in  their  power  not  only  to  tefuder 
adme,  but,  under  Article  4,  to  introduce  any  regulntioffia  and  ordinances  which  seemed 
desirable  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  or  tlve  administratron  of  justice.  No 
attempt,  however,  was  made  to  act  upon  the  powers  so  conferred,  although,  as  the  Comnfris-^ 
sioners  observe,  the  provieioos  of  the  Treaty  ^  placed  the  civil  administration  of  its  affiiirs  Report,  para.  7. 
completely  nncter  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Company's  Qoveinmem."  On  the  con-  Report  paras.  18  19» 
Inory,  irfter  the  growing  abuses  of  the  administration  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  paraa.    , 

the-Madrw  Cbvermneat,  the  Resident  was  instructed,  on  the  8d  July  1814,  to  abstain  from 
the  ptiUio  reception  of  complaints  from  the  subjects  of  Mysore,  and  from  the  avot^ed 
Buppofi  of  the  cause  of  those  whose  giievances  might  become  known  to  him ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  guide  the  Kejah  by  advice  and  admonition  deKvercfi  in  a  private  and  concilia- 
lory  maimer.  Naturally,  it  was  assumed  by  the  evil-doers  that  the  British  Government  wais  Report,  paras.  201, 
ndt  very  much  in  earnest  in  its  remonstrances  when  it  did  not  adopt  the  obvious  and  easy  ^2* 
BSDde  of  giving  them  efieci. 

14«  The  iiffiurrection  which  commenced  in  1880  was  admittedly  owing,  in  a  consideiable 
degree,  to  the  anvbition  of  the  Nugger  usurper,  Boody  Buswapah,  to  the  defection  of  the 
Tetrikerry  PoKgars,  and  to  the  madiinations  of  the  family  of  Bukshee  Ram  Rao,  whosd  Rcpprt,  paras.  182- 
oppressive  and  corrupt  praetiees  were  then  under  investigation,  and  who  hoped  to  stave  off  ^^* 
mqiiiry  by  the  turmoil  of  a  rebellion.     But  the  Commissioneis  lay  special  weight  upon  a 
widely-spread  belief  that  the  British  Qoveminent  was  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  and  Report,  paras.  182* 
determined  not  to  support  my  authority.     Of  course,  this  notion  was  wholly  unfounded  ;  1^6,  icfe,  199. 
b«t  so  loflg  before  as  1806  General  Wellesley  had  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  the  «^  Wellington's  De- 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  in  these  terms :  "  But  still  I  fear  the  new  Government  of  Madras,  ^^^^^ '  ^^^-  ^"> 
one  of  whose  objects,  I  believe,  is  to  overturn  the  existing  system  in  Mysore,  of  which  I  P* 
have  hitherto  heen  the  principal  support."     It  re  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  similar 
opinicm  in  an  exaggerated  form  should  have  eictended  to  my  own  subjects. 

16.  The  Commissioners,  while  admitting  that  the  above  causes  had  **  greatly  conduced 
io  the  distarbanees,  nevertheless  state  as  their  opinion  that  their  origin  is  mainly  to  be  Report,  para.  182. 
ascribed  to  misrule  on  the  part  ef  myself/'  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  existence  of  mal* 
Administration,  and  i  have  shown  that  tfie  insurrection  was  accelerated  by  the  investigations 
which  1  had  already  commenced  with  a  view  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  the  Commis- 
eionevs  themselves  make  admissions  which  greatly  detract  from  the  weight  of  their  censure, 
bo  far,  at  all  events,  as  that  censure  presses  upon  me.    They  allow  that,  in  souie  of  the  j,       .  -^^ 

eemplaints  of  the  people  of   the  grievances    they  had    been  subjected   to  under  the     ®^^' '  ^^^^ 
Rajah's  government,  ''the  period  of  Poorniah'b  administration  is  included  in  the  general  Report,  para.  8. 
oensore,  without  distinction  from  that  <^  the  Bajah's  personal  rule."     In  fact,  an  insurrec- 
iimk,  headed  by  the  Poligars,  had  broken  out  in  the  commencement  of  his  rule,  and  lasted 
from  1800  to  1802>  and  was  only  subdued  by  ti^  assistance  of  British  troops  under  the 
Honourable  Colonel  Wellesley, 

le.  Again,  the  Commissioneiis,  while  poiirting  oi»t  the  ftiully  sy^em  of  collecting  the  R«port,  para.  197. 
levcnne^  and  thie  discontent  whh;h  aVose  amowg  the  people,  make  the  loRowiug  most  im- 
portant statement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  alleged  oppression: — 
>t*12.  H4  *'When 
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Report,  para.  197.  ^'Wlien  public  afiaira  were  conduoted  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

great  discontent  with  the  Government  should  baye  arisen  among  the  people:  yet  itb 
necessary,  in  our  opinioni  to  be  cautious  in  drawing:  a  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  collections  actually  made  by  the  tehsildars  were  oppressive  in  their  amount. 
The  fact  of  the  assembling  of  the  lyots  in  Cootum,  and  their  complaining  that  the  taxes 
were  too  burthensome  to  l^  borne,  of  itself  really  proves  little  or  nothing  upon  this  point. 
At  the  very  same  time,  the  ryots  assembled  in  the  same  manner  and  made  similar  complaints 
in  the  province  of  Canara,  where,  we  understand,  the  public  demands  have  since  been  found, 
on  full  inquiry,  to  be  decidedly  moderate ;  lighter,  indeed,  as  they  had  always  been  con- 
sidered, than  in  any  other  district  subject  U>  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  We  also  undef** 
stand  (and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence)  that  those  proceedings  of  the  ryots  in  Canara  were 
instigated  by  intrigues  on  the  part  of  public  servants,  as  has  been  already  shown  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Mysore.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Mysore  aie  generally  in  far 
less  easy  circumstances  than  they  were  30  years  ago ;  but  we  have  strong  doubts  whether 
the  demands  made  and  enforced  on  them  of  late  years,  for,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  have  been  such,  in  their  amount,  compared  with  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  them, 
as  would  be  considered  pariicularly  heavy  in  the  Madras  territories.  And  though  many 
witnesses  have  stated  their  belief  that  the  population  has  greatly  decreased,  we  are  very  far 
from  being  convinced  that  this  is  really  the  ca^e :  all,  indeed,  tliat  lias  been  said  by  the 
witnesses  respecting  the  decay  of  the  country,  though  we  doubt  not  that  there  is  too  much 
ground  for  it,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  received  with  great  caution,  as  likely  to  be  ex* 
aggeruted  even  where  it  is  founded  on  fact.  Besides  particular  biases  which  may  probably 
have  influenced  their  evidence,  ii  was  liable  to  be  swayed  by  that  general  prejudice,  natural 
to  all  mankind,  which  tends  to  utake  men  believe  that  the  world  degenerates  and  decays  as 
they  themselves  grow  old,  and  which  requires  for  its  counteraction  a  greater  ei>lightenment 
of  mind  than  those  persons  could  be  expecled  to  possess.'^     Finally,  the  Commissioners 

Keport,  paia.  198.  wholly  absolve  me  from  tiie  charge  of  being  one  of  those  princes  **  who  had  addicted  him* 
self  to  the  gratification  of  avarice  and  mercilessly  oppressed  his  people  by  exorbitant 
exactions  of  revenue  in  oider  to  heap  up  riches  for  himself/'  The  utmost  charge  ever  made 
against  me  was,  that  I  had  fellen  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  and  Uiat  I  bad  been  weak 
enqugh  to  allow  myself  to  be  misled  by  them.  Ai  the  very  time  when  the  East  India  Ck>m- 
pany  assumed  the  management  of  Mysore,  Mr.  Casamajor,  the  Resident,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  dated  81st  December  1831,  earnestly  pressed  that  a 
tract  of  country  immediate  ly  round  my  capital  might  be  left  under  my  control.  He  stated, 
that  although,  in  his  opinion,  I  was  not  fit  singly  to  administer  a  large  kingdom,  still  that 
my  personal  popularity  and  kindly  disposition  rendered  such  an  arrangement  peculiarly 
desirable  within  limits  where  my  own  supervision  could  continually  be  applied. 

17.  During  the  entire  period  of  my  sovereignty,  viz.,  from  my  accession  on  the  Ist  Joly 
1799  till  the  assumption  of  the  administration  by  the  British  on  the  18th  October  1831,  the 
subsidy  was  never  in  arrear  by  a  single  day  or  a  single  rupee;  on  the  contrary,  a  payment 
in  advance,  of  pagodas  2,10,648,  had  been  actually  made  when  tlie  management  of  tlie 
couiitry  of  Mysore  was  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  important  to  put  this 
fact  prominently  forward,  inasmuch  as  the  contrary  peems  to  have  been  assumed  and  ad-* 
mitted  in  previous  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  myself.  The 
pay  of  my  own  troops  did  fall  into  arrear ;  but  the  large  monthly  subsidy  due  by  me  to  the 
East  India  Company  was  throughout  punctually  paid,  and  the  receipts  given  to  me  by  die 
Besident  for  the  time  being  are  still  in  my  possession.  Yet,  although  this  fact  is  undoubted, 
and  is  as  capable  of  proof  from  the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore  as  from  my 
own  archives,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  his  letter  o£  the  7th  September  1831,  says, 
"  The  subsidy  due  to  the  British  Government  has  not  been  paid  monthly,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  6th  July  1799 :"  and  Lord  Canning  was  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  same 

.  ,  .  ,  error  when  he  stated  that  '*  the  obligations  which  attached  to  the  cession  had  been  for 

n  M^rch  1862.  ^0  years  fla.orantlv  and  habitually  violated." 

18.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  Lord  William  Bentinck  resolved 
to  exercise  the  extreme  power  of  assumption  provided  by  Article  4.  The  principal  ground 
upon  which  he  based  this  step,  viz.,  the  supposed  negtect  to  pay  the  monthly  subsidy,  I 
have  shown  to  be  an  error.  He  goes  on  to  state  as  an  additional  ground  that  ihe  pay  of 
the  troops  had  fallen  into  arrears.  This  no  doubt  had  taken  place,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Irregular  Hor^e  in  my  service  were  entitled  to  arrears  of  pay  was  no  unusual  circumstance; 
nor  was  there  any  difterence  in  this  respect  between  my  forces  and  those  of  our  native 
princes  of  India,  and  can  hardly,  when  the  punctual  payment  of  the  subsidy  is  remembered, 
be  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  extreme  measure  adopted  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck. 

The  non-payment  of  4he  subsidy  was  the  chief  reason  alleged  for  depriving  me  of  the 
management  of  my  country.  I  have  shown  that  the  payment  was  punctually^  made,  and 
I^rd  William  Bentinck  himself  at  a  later  date  frankly  acknowledged  that  there  was  grave 
reason  to  question  the  justice  of  his  own  act.  In  a  l)espatch  to  the  Secret  Committee  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  14th  April  1884,  Lord  William  Bentinck  proposed  that 
the  districts  of  Mysore,  Ashtagram,  and  Mimjectrabad  should  be  restored  to  my  direct  rule ; 
while  the  districts  of  Nuggur,  Cbittledroog,  and  Bangalore,  yielding  an  annual  reyenue 
equal  to  the  permanent  claims  on  account  of  the  subsidy  and  the  pay  of  4,000  Irregular 
Horse,  which  the  Mysore  State  was  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  should  be  ceded  to  the 
Ea3t  India  Company.  In  advocating  this  arrangement,  Lord  William  Bentinck  wrote  as 
follows  :— 
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*'  By  the  adoption  of  the  arrangement  which  I  advooatei  certain  doubts  will  be  removed 
which  1  cannot  help  entertaining  botli  as  to  the  legah'ty  and  the  justice,  according  to  a 
strict  interpretation,  of  the  course  that  has  been  pursued.  The  treaty  warrants  an  assump- 
tion of  the  country  with  a  view  to  secure  the  payment  of  our  subsidy.  The  assumption  was 
actually  made  on  account  of  the  Rajah's  misgovemment  The  subsidy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  imm(  diate  jeopardy.  Again,  the  treaty  authorises  us  to  assume  such  part 
or  paits  of  the  country  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  the  funds  which  we  claim  efficient 
and  available.  The  whole  has  been  assumed,  although  a  part  wouM  unquestionably  have 
sufficed  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  treaty.  And  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  case, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  fair  towards  the  Rajah  had  a  more  distinct 
and  positive  warning  been  given  him  that  the  decided  measure,  since  adopted,  would  be  put 
in  force,  iF  misgovemment  should  be  found  to  prevail." 

In  reference  to  the  t  quity  or  necessity  of  the  assumption  by  the  British  Government  of 
the  administration  of  Mysore,  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  language  used  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  who  recorded  his  opfaiion  of  the  measure  as  being  **  harsh  and  unprovoked."     It  '*  Wellington's  De- 
is not  necessary  for  me  to  go  as  far  as  the  Honourable  Colonel  Wellesley,  wno,  in  reference  spatches,"  voL  i., 
to  the  4th  Article,  wrote — "  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  whenever  the  Governor  General  shall  ?•  ^^* 
be  desirous  of  resuming  the  country,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  general  government  will  be  involved  by  the  pressure  of  an  extensive  warfare.     It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  any  other  case  in  which  the  resumption  would  be  justified,  or 
could  be  attempted."     It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  that  all  the  evils  which  are  set 
forth  in  Lord  William  Bentinck's  Despatch  had  been  well  known  to  the  British  Govern-  Letter,  7  Sept.  I8dl, 
ment  for  upwards  of  17  years,  and  that  suddenly  a  rebellion,  which  was  mainly  brought 
about  by  causes  over  which   I  had  no  control,  and  especially  by  the   belief  that  it  was 
favoured  by  the  Madras  Government,   was   taken   advantage  of  to  deprive  me  of  my 
kingdom.     That  power  *'  of  introducing  any  improvement  into  any  or  eacii  bmnch  of  the  Memorial  explana- 
Rajah's  administration,"  in  reference  to  which  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  had  said — ^*  It  toryofthesuDsidiaiy 
may,  therefore,  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  treaty, 
assuming  the  Rajah's  country/'  had  been  kept  studiously  in  abeyance.     And  yet  those  very  ^ 

abuses  which  the  British  Government  had  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  checking,  and  yet 
had  permitted  to  exist,  were  made  the  pretext  for  assuming  the  entire  management  of  the 
country.  Even  in  J  831  all  the  advantages  arising  to  the  East  India  Company  and  to  the 
people  of  Mj'sore  from  that  extreme  measure  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system  of  administration  as  the  Governor  General  had  authority  to 
enforce,  and  as  I  would  gladly  iiave  supported,  but  this  experiment  was  never  tried. 

19.  When  the  government  was  assumed  by  the  East  India  Company,  and,  till  very 
lately,  it  was  never  suggested  that  the  measure  was  anything  but  a  temporary  one.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  simply  quoted  the  uords  of  the  treaty,  as  to  whose  meaning  at  that  time 

no  doubt  existed.     In  1834,  Lord  William  Bentinck  communicated  to  me  the  proposition  Letter,  U  May  1834. 
described  above,  which  he  had  niade  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  virtue  of  which  the  three 
Foujdarees  of  Munjeerabad,  Mysore,  and  Ashtragram  were  to  be  made  over  to  me. 

20.  The  above  proposition  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would   be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  treaty  to  subdivide  a  kmgdom 

whose  integrity  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Allies  in  1799.     But  in  the  despatch  communi-  j^,^  Canninij's  Ad- 

cating  this  resolution,  the  Supreme  Government  was  expressly  ordered  "not  to  introduce  a  ministration  Report, 

system   which  cannot  be  worked  hereafier  by  native  agency  when  the  country  shall  be  13W, 

restored  to  the  Rajah.''   In  ihe  despatch  from  Lord  Auckland  communicating  this  resolution  to  Letter,  28  March 

me,  he  wrote :  — ^*'  Ii  is  the  opinion  of  those  eminent  authorities  who  are  at  all  times  anxiously  1886. 

disposed  to  promote  whatever  may  be  most  conducive  to  the  true  interests  of  your  Highness, 

that  those  interests  will  be  best  consulted  by  maintaining  the  undivided  and   beneficial 

administration  which  at  present  subsists  of  your  Highness's  territories,  until  such  salutary 

rules  and  safeguards  may  be  matured  and  confirmed  in  practice  as  shall  atford  just  ground 

of  confidence  that  your  subjects  in  all  parts  of  your  dominions  will  possess  the  benefit  of  a 

stable  form  of  good  government.    The  honourable  Court  of  Directors  have,  on  these  grounds, 

signified  their  commands  that  the  administration  of  your  Highness's  territories  shall  remain 

on  its  present  footing,  until  the  arrangements  for  their  good  government  shall  have  been  so 

firmly  established  as  to  be  secure  from  future  disturbance." 

21.  When  lately  I  referred  to  these  and  similar  passages  in  support  of  my  claim  for   Letter  to  Lord  Elgin, 
restoration,  I  was  informed  "  that  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  constitutes  no  obliga-  20  April  18C2. 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  reinstate  your  Highness,  and  gives  your  Letter  fn^  Sir  W, 
Highness  no  right  to  such  restoration."  }S^°' 

22.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  my  right,  or  the  obligations  of  the  Bridsh  Govern- 
ment, Could  in  any  degree  depend  upon  the  language  used  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Those  rights  and  obligations  arise  out  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  itself,  and  must  be  regu- 
lated by  them.  I  only  refer  to  those  expressions  as  showing  from  evidence  beyond  suspi- 
cion, that  the  East  India  Company  understood  the  contract  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
I  did* 

23.  The  despatch  from  his  Excellency,  Sir  W.  Denison,  placed  a  construction  upon  the 
Subsidiary  Treaty  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  wholly  new,  viz.,  that  ihe  assumption  of 
Mysore  for  a  single  day  was  an  assumption  for  ever,  inasmuch  as  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  of 
the  8ih  July  1799,  contains  no  conditions  under  which  the  administration,  if  once  assumed 
by  the  British  Government,  was  to  be  restored. 

24.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  tlie  treaty  contains  no  conditions  under  which 
the  administration  was  to  be  permanently  retained,  and  the  condition  for  restoration  is 

112.  I  implied 
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implied  from  the  very  terms  of  the  treaty.    But  a  more  carefal  consideration  of  the  argu- 
ment under  notice  is  necessary. 

25.  All  jurists  are  agreed  that,  in  interpretiug  treaties,  the  following  rules  should  be 
applied : — 

1st.  That  all  international  tn^aties  are  covenants  bond  Jide,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  equi- 
tably, and  not  technically,  construed. 

2d.  That  the  construction  is  to  be  derived  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  language  of 
the  whole  instrument^  and  not  from  that  of  particular  portions  or  sentences  of  it. 

dd.  That  the  ground  or  reason  in  vihich  the  treaty  originated,  and  the  object  of  t\^ose 
who  were  parties  to  it,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

4th.  That  the  contracting  party,  who  might  and  ought  to  have  expressed  himself  clearly 
and  fully,  must  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness,  and  cannot,  as  a  general 
rule,  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  or  extensions  of  his  meaning. 

26.  As  regards  the  Brst  rule,  if  it  is  clear  upon  the  entire  treaty  that  a  permanent  and 
absolute  detention  of  the  country  was  not  contemplated  in  1799,  then  the  absence  of  ex- 
press conditions  for  its  restoration  cannot  affect  my  position.  The  treaty  purposely  left  it 
in  the  discretion  of  the  British  Government  to  determine  when  the.  necessity  for  assumption 
arose,  and  how  long  it  lasted.  This  discretion  would  have  been  fettered  by  fixing  a  definite 
limit  to  the  period  of  management ;  but  it  is  one  thinu:  to  say  there  was  no  definite  time  at 
which  my  n^hi  to  restoration  accrued  ;  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say  that  no  such 
risrht  ever  existed. 

27.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  trraty  together,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  my  rights, 
subsequent  to  1831,  were  limited,  as  Earl  Canning  asserts,  to  'Uhe  personal  provision  which 
was  secured  to  me  in  the  event  of  the  British  Government  resuming  (it  should  be  assuming) 
the  administration  of  Mysore."  The  treaty  gives  the  power  of  assumption  for  the  purpose 
of  secuiing  a  specific  object,  viz.,  the  due  payment  of  the  subsidy  and  troops.  The  power 
is  only  to  be  enforced  when  that  object  is  endangered ;  and  even  then  only  in  regard  to 
such  part  or  parts  of  the  terri tones  as  may  appear  necessary  to  render  the  funds  efficient 
and  available.  It  is  in  ii)e  fullest  sense  a  mortgage  of  a  pan  of  my  kingdom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  certain  payments,  and  carries  with  it  that  which  is  of  the  essence  of  every 
mortgage,  that  it  is  to  cease  whenever  the  object  for  nhich  it  \%as  granted  has  been  effected. 

28.  If,  as  is  now  suggested,  any  portion  of  the  teiritory  which  was  once  assumed,  lapsed 
to  the  East  India  Company  irrevocably,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  Lord 
William  Beutinck  U)  carry  out  the  arrangement  which  he  desired  to  effect  in  1831.  It 
would  only  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  announce  what  parts  of  ray  territories  he  con^ 
sidered  it  necessary  to  hold  under  Article  4,  and  they  would  then  and  there  have  passed 
from  me  to  the  British  Government  But  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  suck 
a  proceeding  could  be  caiTied  out  under  the  treaty,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  volun- 
tary arrangement  between  myself  and  tiie  East  India  Company.  The  Board  o(  Directors 
seem  to  h^ive  considered  8uch  an  arrangement  so.  completely  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
the  two  treaties,  that  even  by  mutual  agreement  it  could  not  be  entered  into.  But  if  the 
treaties  would  have  been  violated  by  taking  a  part  of  my  kingdom  with  my  consent,  bow 
much  more  by  taking  the  whole  against  my  will  i 

29.  The  5th  Article  provides  that  whenever  and  so  long  as  any  part  or  parts  of  his  said 
Highness's  territories  shall  be  assumed,  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their  revenues  shall 
be  rendered  to  him.  No  words  can  show  more  strongly  the  belief  that  such  periods  of 
management  by  (he  Edst  India  Company  would  be  temporary,  and  might  be  recurrent; 
but  that  \\\y  interest  in  their  revenues  was  not  on  that  account  to  ceaae. 

The  Article  goes  on  to  provide  that  in  no  case  whatever  shall  his  Highneas's  actsal 
receipt  or  income  arising  out  of  his  territorial  revenues  be  less  than«  8cc  How  could  the 
territorial  revenues  be  mine  if  I  had  only  a  personal  right  '^  to  a  provision  ''  out  of  them  1 
No  such  idea  as  that  which  is  now  put  forward  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck  when,  in  1834^  he  recorded  that  the  Company  had  not  assumed  the  management 
of  the  Mysore  Government  on  its  own  account,  but  that  it  was  still  managed  entirely  on 
my  behalf.  Nor  was  it  supposed  that  Mysore  had  become  a  British  Province  when  the 
tiilt^  of  the  Conimissioner  was  settled  to  be  "  the  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territories  of  the  Kajah  of  Mysore."  No  doubt  Earl  Canning  attempted  to  change  the  title 
of  the  present  officer  into  that  of  ''  Commissioner  of  iVlysore  ;"  but  upim  ray  remonsiraoce 
the  ola  style  has  been  resumed.  Nor  would  Lord  Auckland  have  been  guilty  of  the 
mockery  of  informing  me  that  my  (rue  interests  would  be  best  consulted  by  maintaining 
the  existing  administjation  for  a  further  period,  if,  in  fact,  I  had  ceased  to  have  any  interest 
in  the  country,  and  had  fallen  into  the  position  of  a  pensioner  and  a  pretender. 

30.  Both  Earl  Canning  and  Sir  W.  Denison  seem  lo  have  slightly  forgotten  the  mode  in 
which  the  ireaty  originated,  anri  the  object  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it,  when  they  treat 
the  grant  to  me  as  resting  solely  upon  the  British  Government's  right  of  conquest,  and  upon 
the  cession  made  to  me  by  the  British  Government.  The  conquest  was  the  joint  conquest  of 
the  British  and  of  the  Nizam,  and  the  ces^^ion  was  the  joint  cession  of  the  same  parties. 
The  object  of  the  grant  was  to  keep  a  large  tract  of  territory  equally  out  of  the  hawds  of  the 
Nizam  and  of  the  British;  and  to  keep  it  so  substantially  and  perminjnlly, not  merely 
colourably  and  f  )r  a  time.  No  doubt,  in  reliance  upon  the  integrity  of  the  English,  very 
large  powers  of  protection,  and  under  cert'iin  circumstances  of  government,  were  aooorded 
to  them;  bii|  these  powei-s  were  not  so  large  as  were  given  to  Gi^t  Britain  in  18 14,  in^ 
respect  of  the  Ionian  Islands.     Yet  it  was  never  supposed  tKat«  in  respect  of  those  i^tois, 
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any  period  of  protection  and  gOTernment  could  merge  into  sovereignty.  If  it  bad  been 
contemplated  in  1799  that  the  first  assumption  of  management  by  the  British — an  even 
which  might  any  day  become  necessary — wonid  vesi  in  them  the  absolute  property  in 
Mysore,  subject  only  to  a  life  annuity  to  me,  this  would  have  been  the  very  event  which  the 
East  India  Company  at  that  time  most  eumestly  deprecated.  l*he  disadvantages  of  such  a 
result  have,  no  doubt,  greatly  diminished  ;  but  tliat  cannot  alt^  the  original  object  of  the 
treaty.  If  it  had  been  suggested  to  the  Nizam  in  1^99,  that,  where^is  in  open  partition  the 
Briiish  could  only  claim  half  of  Mysore,  he  was  in  reality  giving  over  to  them  the 
sovereignty  of  tlie  whole,  to  fall  into  possession  the  first  year  ttiere  was  a  defalcation  in  the 
subsidy,  or  reason  to  apprehend  one.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  he  would  have  yielded  to  9uch 
an  arrangement ;  nor  is  it  likely  even  now  that  the  Nizam  would  quietly  suffer  the  entire 
absorption  by  the  British  of  that  which  had  been  jointly  acquired  and  jointly  given  away  by 
himself.  But  in  those  days  no  such  idea  was  present  to  the  minds  of  any  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

31.  Had  the  East  India  Company  intended  by  Articles  4  and  5  to  provide  that  an  assump- 
tion of  management  by  them,  for  whatever  cause,  operated  as  an  absolute  forfeiture  of  the 
rights  of  myself  and  my  heirs  to  the  kingdom,  it  certainly  was  for  them  to  say  so  in  clear  and 
unequivocal  language.  It  is  as  much  open  to  me  to  say  that  this  is  an  '*  extension  of  their 
meaning,"  whic  n  cannot  be  introduced  by  one  of  the  contracting  partie-s  as  for  the  Viceroy 
to  argue  that  I  cannot  claim  a  restoration  because  the  mode  and  time  of  it  is  not  expressly 
defined  in  the  treaty.  But  it  would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  framers  of  the  treaty  to 
suppose,  either  that  they  were  unable  fully  to  express  their  meaning,  or  that  they  were 
capable  of  devising  language  which  should  bear  one  interpretation  in  1799  and  another  in 
1862. 

82.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which  Lord  Canning  rests  when 
he  says,  in  regard  to  the  annual  paymenis  secure  d.to  me  in  the  event  of  the  assumption  of 
government  by  the  British  —  **This  provision  is  a  personal  right,  not  an  heritable 
one;  it  is  not  claimable  as  a  right  even  by  a  natural-born  heir,  however  liberally 
the  Qovernment  might,  of  itd  own  grace,  be  disposed  to  deal  with  a  claim  from  such  a 
quarter." 

33.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  asserted  that  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  of  1799  was 
a  pergonal  one,  whose  operation  was  not  to  extend  beyond  my  natural  life.  If  that  were 
the  case,  of  course  the  result  would  be,  that  at  my  death  all  rights  constituted  by  the 
treaty  would  terminate,  and  the  country  would  become  (he  joint  property  of  the  Briiish  and 
the  Nizam.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  settlement  of  1799  was  a  permanent  one,  intended  to 
last  for  all  time,  or,  as  the  preamble  saj  s,  **  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure.*^ 
Had  1  succeeded  in  retaining  the  kingdom  in  my  own  hands,  it  would  have  passed  to  my 
heirs,  who  would,  in  their  turn,  have  been  liable  to  all  the  stringency  of  Articles  4  and  6. 
But  the  moment  the  assumption  of  government  took  place,  then  the  other  part  of  the 
treaty  came  into  force,  which  provides  that,  whenever  and  so  long  as  any  part  or  parts  of  his 
Highnesses  territories  shall  be  placed,  and  shall  remain,  under  the  exclusive  authority  and 
control  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  true  and  faithful  account  shall  be  rendered  to  me ; 
and  the  East  India  Company  engages  at  all  times  and  in  all  possible  cases  to  secure  and 
cause  to  be  paid  the  sums  stipulated  in  Article  5.  No  doubt  this  article  contains  no  men- 
tion of  mj^  heirs,  just  as  nothing  is  said  of  the  heirs  of  the  Nizam  in  the  article  which  assigns 
to  him  his  share  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  benefit  and  the  burthen  arismg 
from  an  assumption  of  government  were  intended  to  answer  to  each  other  and  to  be  equally 
lasting.  Otherwise  it  would  result,  that,  if  the  management  had  bee<i  assumed  in  1800,  and 
my  death  had  followed  in  the  same  year,  tlie  British  would  at  once  have  become  sovereigns 
of  Mysore,  instead  of  its  protectors.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  I  had  then  died  and 
left  no  heirs,  the  Treaty  of  1799  would  have  been  considered  to  have  failed,  and  a  new  settle- 
ment would  have  been  made  by  the  contracting  parties.  Length  of  time  can  work  no 
change  in  obligations.  I  claim  for  my  heirs  the  same  rights  as  I  shall  have  died  possessed 
of;  and  should  I  have  no  heirs,  then,  for  the  first  time,  those  who  gave  me  my  dominions 
will  become  absolutely  entitled  to  them. 

34.  I  feel  still  greater  difficulty  in  understanding  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Bowring 
was  directed  by  your  Excellency  to  observe  that  I  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  son 
to  my  private  property;  but  that  no  authority  to  adopt  a  successor  to  the  Raj  of  Mysore 
had  ever  been  given,  or  would  be  conceded.  1 4am  aware  that  in  the  time  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors,  it  was  customary  for  their  vassals  to  communicate  their  intention  to  adopt,  and 
that  the  assent  of  the  sovereign  was  acknowledged  by  the  payment  of  a  nuzzur  ;  but  I  can 
assert  that  no  single  instance  is  on  record  in  which  any  native  monarch  ever  refused  his 
permission  ;  still  less  was  ii  ever  heard  of  that  permission  was  given  upon  the  condition 
that  the  son  should  be  partially  disinherited.  But  even  those  cases  do  not  apply  to  me. 
I  am  myself  a  sovereign  prince,  protected,  it  is  true,  by  the  British,  and  by  express  treaty 
deprived  of  many  of  the  privileges  of  sovereignty.  But  the  treaty  contains  no  stipulation 
that  I  should  not  exercise  that  nghi,  most  important  to  every  Hindoo,  the  right  to  adopt. 
Where  the  treaty  is  silent,  no  restriction  can  be  introduced ;  and  ray  son,  when  once 
adopted,  will  be  as  much  my  son  under  Hindoo  law,  as  if  he  had  sprung  from  my  loins. 

35.  Sir  W.  I>enison  states  as  an  additional  reason  for  not  restormg  my  dominions,  that> 
my  **  reinstatement  in  the  administration  of  the  country  is  incompatible  with  the  true  inte- 
rests of  the  people  of  Mysore.*'    This  certainly  was  not  the  opinion  of  Lord  William  Ben- 

tinck  when  he  proposed  in  1834  to  restore  to  me  so  much  of  the  country  as  was  not  required  Letter  to  Lord  Elgin^ 
to  secure  the  British  claims ;  but  I  have  long  since  stated,  and  again  here  most  formally  20  April  180^ 
repeat  this  statement^  that,  should  my  country  be  restored  to  me^  it  is  not  for  one  instant 
112.  I  2  my 
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my  intention  to  make  any  change  in  the  present  system,  which  should  remain  as  it  is  now, 
a  native  administration,  superintended  and  controlled  in  its  every  branch  by  English  oflBcers. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  I  could  be  suspected  of  any  insincerity  in  making  this  declaration ; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  rely  upon  my  sincerity.  Under 
the  treaty  they  were  fully  authorised  to  introduce  any  regulations  and  ordinances  which 
they  thought  proper,  and  under  that  provi-ion  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  British 
to  have  established  precisely  such  an  administration  as  now  exists.  If,  then,  the  only 
object  of  the  Government  is  the  prosperity  of  tlie  people  of  Mysore,  and  if  that  prosperity 
can  be  guaranteed  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  then  my  restoration  can  in  no 
way  clash  wiih  the  truest  interests  of  the  country. 

36.  I  have  now  recorded  fully,  thourfi  not  at  greater  length  than  the  importance  of  the 
subject  requires,  the  manner  in  which  1  have  always  regarded  this  question.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  meet  with  your  Excellency's  fullest  consideration,  and  I  have  further  to 
request  that  this  letter  may  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  I  am  aware 
that  your  Excellency  may  object  that  the  question  discussed  in  this  communication  has 
been  disposed  of,  and  that  the  Government  of  India,  can  take  no  further  action  in  this 
matter.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  reputation  for  impartiality  and  justice  which  your 
Excellency  so  deservedly  enjoys  ;  1  am  also  well  aware  ot  the  great  knowledge  which  you 
possess  of  the  past  histoiy  of  India,  and  of  its  laws  and  customs,  which  bear  so  importantly 
upon  the  subject  of  my  letter ;  I  have  been,  therefore,  desirous  to  record  once  more,  and, 
perhaps,  more  completely  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  the  grounds  on  which  my  claims  are 
based  to  have  the  &:overnment  of  my  country  restored  to  me.  I  am  about  also  to  take 
such  other  steps  as  I  consider  necessary  to  bring  this  claim  to  the  direct  notice  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  lean  only  trust  that  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  contained  in  this  communication  will  induce  your  Excellency  to  advo- 
cate a  reversal  of  the  decision  communicated  to  nie  in  Sir  W.  Denison's  letter,  dated  31st 
December,  1863. 

From  L.  Bowrina^  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  the  Territories  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  Colonel  H.  M.  Durandy  c.b.,  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  Fort  William  (No.  163);  dated  Camp  Nak- 
naad,  Coorg,  3  February  1866. 

In  continuation  of  my  letter.  No.  161,  dated  28th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honour  to  forward, 
for  submission  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  a  further  khureeta  to 
the  address  of  his  Excellency,  received  from  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore, 
under  a  covering  letter.  No.  23,  dated  ist  instant. 


Khureeta  from  his  Highness  tlie  Mahamjah  of  Mysore  to  his  Excellency  Sir  J.  M. 
Lawrencey  Q.CB.,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  Calcutta;  dated  Palace, 
Mysore,  1  February  1866. 

With  reference  to  the-last  paragraph  of  my  appeal  to  your  Excellency,  dated  26th 
January  1866,  relative  to  my  claims  to  re-assume  the  sovereignty  over  my  dominions, 
I  again  entreat  of  your  Excellency  that  you  will  bestow  your  early  consideration  to  the 
orguments  adduced  therein,  so  that  your  sentiments  may  without  delay  be  before  Hrr 
Majesty's  Government ;  fur,  from  the  leaor  of  the  despatch  from  the  laie  Earl  Canning, 
dated  11th  March  1862,  and  that  from  Sir  William  Denison,  dated  31st  December  1863, 
fully  adverted  to  in  that  khureeta,  I  have  now  very  reluciantly  resolved  on  making  a  direct 
appeal  at  the  foot  of  that  throne  whose  Great  Queen  rules  over  this  realm,  whose  loyal  and 
humble  subject  I  am,  and  who  has  assured  me,  as  one  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  that 
the  treaty  and  engagements  originally  entered  into  between  me  and  the  late  Honoui*able 
East  India  Company  shall  be  scrupulously  maintained,  who  has  graciously  pledged  her 
Royal  word  that  my  "  right,  dignity,  and  honour,"  shall  be  respected  as  her  own,  and  whose 
sovereign  desire  is  recorded  that  I  shall  enjoy  that  prosperity  and  that  social  advancement 
secured  by  internal  peace,  the  result  of  that  good  government  which  I  most  fully  recognise 
and  desire  to  maintain. 

With  this  view  I  beg  to  announce  to*your  Excellency  that  I  have  secured  the  good 
services  of  my  confidential  adviser  and  sincere  friend  for  sixteen  years.  Doctor  Campbell^ 
who,  having  retired  from  ihe  service,  proceeds  to  England  by  next  steamer  as  my  recog- 
nised agent  and  representative,  to  lay  my  suit  befoie  the  authorities  there  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  deem  most  expedient  for  the  advancement  of  the  same. 

Doctor  Campbell  has  been,  as  your  Excellency  is  aware,  on  the  most  intimate  relation  of 
friendship  v^ith  that  great  man,  the  late  Sir  Maik  Cubbon,  whose  loss  and  counsel  I  deplore 
in  this  my  emergency.  He  has  served  your  Government  for  30  years,  and  his  character  is 
doubtless  not  unknown  to  your  Excellency  and  to  those  in  England  who  will  have  to 
adjudge  my  case. 

When  I  place  my  future  fate  and  fortune  in  his  hands,  vour  Excellency  will,  I  trust, 
acknowledge  that  I  desire  oiily  to  attain  what  I  consider  my  lawful  rights  by  moderate,  but 
determined  means. 

As  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  time  is  now  precious  to  me,  I  would  again  beseech  your 
Excellency  to  expedite  the  transmission  of  my  khureeta  to  England,  supported  by  your 
favourable  opinion,  as,  in  the  event  of  this  my  final  appeal  being  rejected,  I  have  no  other 
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course  left  open  to  me,  but  to  lay  my  case  before  the  British  Parliament,  and  trust  to  the 
'honour  of  the  nation  to  do  me  justice.  This,  however,  may  not  be  necessary,  for  I  feel  sure 
that,  after  perusing  my  khureeta,  and  weighing  well  the  arguments  on  wliich  I  base  ray 
^laim,  your  Excellency  will  take  a  favourable  view  of  my  case,  and  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending it  to  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


Letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  to  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore;  dated  Simla,  5  May  1865. 

I  HAVE  received  your  Highnes&'s  khurreetas  dated  respectively  the  25th  January  and 
the  1st  February  1866,  urging  a  review  of  the  decision  passed  upon  your  Highness's  claim 
to  be  reinstalled  in  the  government  of  Mysore,  and  intimating  an  intention  to  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  through  the  medium  of  your  Highness's  confi- 
dential iigent  and  adviser.  Dr.  Campbell.  In  accordance  with  your  Highness's  request,  I 
have  transmitted  copies  of  the  khurreetas  to  Her  Majesty's  Secreiaiy  of  State  for  India; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  in  any  degree  to  countenance  your  Highness's  claim,  or  to  advise 
the  reconsideration  of  a  question  which  appears  to  me  disposed  of  by  the  instructions  already 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  Siate. 

2.  I  have  not  indeed  failed  to  give  my  most  careful  attention  to  all  the  arguments  which 
your  Highness  has  advanced  at  different  times  in  support  of  your  claims.  But  I  regret  to 
say  that  these  statements  have  failed  to  convince  me  of  the  validity  of  your  claims,  or  of  the 
expediency  of  modifying  the  decision  which  has  been  passed  on  them.  I  have  been  unable 
to  perceive  that  the  present  khurreeta  advances  anything  substantially  new,  or  in  any 
way  renders  doubtful  the  propriety  of  a*  firm  adherence  to  the  decision  already 
amved  at 

8.  I  must  point  out  to  your  Highness  that,  in  treating  the  conquest  of  Mysore  as  the 
joint  concjuest  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Nizam,  and  the  cession  thereof  as  the 
joint  cession  of  both  parties,  your  Highness  has  allowed  yourself  to  fall  into  an  error  which 
4t  is  my  duty  to  correct.  The  Mizam,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  was  in  the  condition  of  a  purely 
dependent  ruler,  and  in  a  s^ate  of  subordinate  alliance  with  the  British  Government.  The 
subsidiary  force  which  co-operated  on  the  part  of  the  Nizam  was  nothing  else  than  a  British 
force,  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  1798,  the  Nizam  had  to  entertain  :  and  even  the  portion 
of  the  Nizam's  own  army  accompanying  was  also  under  British  officers.  Lord  Moraington 
with  plenary  powers  controlled  the  proceedings  of  the  expedition.  The  conquest  was, 
therefore,  really  a  British  conquest.  Indeed  the  Governor  General,  whilst  prepared  to  treat 
his  subordinate  ally  with  the  utmost  liberality,  expressed  his  intention  of  carrying  the  new 
settlement  into  force  by  the  aid  of  British  arms  alone,  should  the  Nizam  object  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  which  the  Governor  General  dictated  to  him.  Nor  did  Lord  Momington  at 
the  same  time  fail  to  point  out  that  the  principle  on  which  the  settlement  was  concluded  entirely 
shut  out  the  claim  of  the  Nizam  to  an  equal  partition  of  all  or  anv'of  the  advantages  of  the 
recent  conquests.  It  was  clearly  understood  by  the  Nizam  that  his  accession  of  territorial 
rights  was  limited  to  the  districts  specifically  assigned  him  in  Schedule  B.  of  the  Partition 
Treaty,  The  Nizam  was  not  even  admitted  as  a  party  to  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  which 
effected  the  cession  of  Mysore  to  your  Highness;  and  finally,  I  must  remind  your  Highness 
that  the  Nizam  subsequently  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  Government,  not  only  all 
the  territories  acquired  under  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam  of  1792,  and  the  Treaty  of  Mysore 
"Of  1799,  but  also  whatever  other  territory  he  possessed  or  was  dependent  on  his  government 
south  of  the  Toombuddrah  and  the  Kistna. 

4.  The  error  your  Highness  has  ihus  fallen  into  has  led  you  into  the  fallacy  of  speaking 
of  the  very  large  powers  of  protection  conferred  by  the  Nizam  on  the  British  Government. 
The  high  and  sovereign  functions  exercised  by  the  British  Government,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  were  of  a  kind  which  even  an  independent  Foreign  State  could  not  have  accorded,  and 
still  less  a  dependent  one  like  that  of  the  Nizam.  The  analogy  which  your  Highness  points 
out  to  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Ionian  Islands  is,  therefore,  as  imperiect  as 
the  comparison  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  a  dependent  and  subordinate  power  like  the 
Nizam  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

5.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point  in  your  Highness's  khurreeta,  because  the 
mode  in  which  it  has  been  urged  appears  to  me  the  only  new  feature  of  the  protest  now 
submitted.  In  noticing  your  Highness's  remaining  arguments  I  shall  be  more  brief.  With 
regard  to  your  Highness  s  assertion  that  the  4th  and  6th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  empowered 
the  British  Government  to  assume  the  management  of  the  Mysore  State  only  for  such  period 
as. was  necessary  to  ensure  a  punctual  discharge  of  the  subsidy  stipulated  for  in  Article  3, 
I  must  refer  your  Highness  to  the  contents  of  the  khurreeta  addressed  to  you  by  Earl 
Canning  on  11th  March  1862.  It  is  there  tlearly  pointed  out  to  your  Highness  that  the 
welfare  and  general  ^ood  management  of  the  country  were  the  objects  for  which,  should 
necessity  arise,  the  direct  management  of  Mysore  by  the  British  Government  was  to  be 
undertaken. 

6.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  now  upon  any  discussion  of  the  proposal  made  by  Lord 
W.  Bentinck  in  1834.  It  was  rejected  upon  weighty  grounds  by  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Earl.  Canning  in  the  khurreeta  I  have  alluded  to,  it 
accordingly  fell  to  the  ground. 

7.  It  is  true  that  by  the  14th  Article  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty,  your  Highness  bound 
yourself  at  all  times  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  Company's  Government, 
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with  regard  to  the  better  manugemeut  of  your  State.  Bnt  yonr  Highness  failed  to  fulfil  the 
obligation  ioip>  sed  by  this  Article :  aud  in  1814)  when  the  Resident  felt  himself  called  on 
to  tender  his  advice^  it  stands  on  record  that  your  Highness  sent  an  agent  to  Madras 
expressly  to  complain  of  the  Resident's  interference^  and  to  obtain  the  wolition  of  the 
oblisaiion  under  which  vou  stood. 

8.  The  4th  and  5th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  provided  the  one  a  remedial  coui-se,  the  other 
a  radical  cure  in  the  event  of  matters  under  your  Highness's  government  rendering  neces- 
sary the  interposition  of  the  firiii>h  authority.  Your  Highness  endeavours  to  throw  upon 
the  British  Government  the  responsibility  oiF  having  compelled  the  adoption  of  the  latter 
remedy,  by  abstaining  from  the  alternaiive  course  of  intervention,  and  Ine  introduction  of 
improved  measures.  But  in  1815  and  in  1825,  your  Highness  was  alike  jealously  opposed 
to  interference.  From  a  wish  to  consult  your  Hig^hness's  position,  dignity,  and  authority, 
the  British  Government  long  exercised  a  patient  though  remonstrant  forbearance.  It  was 
only  when  the  intervention  of  British  troops  to  put  down  rebellion,  brought  about  by  the 
mismanagement  of  your  Highnesis's  government,  became  necessary,  that  the  alternative  step 
was  adopted.  It  then  admitted  of  no  question  but  that  any  attempt  to  rule  the  country 
through  your  Highness  and  your  functionaries,  by  the  issue  of  regulations  and  ordinances 
entrusted  to  your  Hi^rhness  for  execution,  would  have  produced  no  beneficial  result,  and 
would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Mysore* 

9.  Your  Highness  asserts  that  if  the  administration  of  the  country  were  restored  to  you, 
you  would  mamtain  the  existing  form  of  administration  under  British  functionaries;  but 
such  an  arrangement  would  never  work  satisfaciorily. 

10.  I  can  add  little  to  what  Earl  Canning  has  aheady  said  to  your  Highness  in  the  ques- 
tion of  adoption.  But  it  is  incunibent  on  me  to  point  out  that  the  principles  of  the  Hindoo 
law  of  inheritance  have  no  real  application  to  chiefships,  and,  above  all,  none  to  those  held 
under  the  conditions  on  which  Mysore  wa^t  conferred  on  your  Highness. 

11.  Eail  Cann.ng  has  put  upon  record  that,  in  his  opinion,  your  Highnesses  tenure  of  the 
Mysore  country  was  not  derived  from  ancestral  claims,  nor  from  hereditary  rights,  but  from 
the  free  gift  of  the  British  Government.  So  long  as  your  Highness  ruled,  in  any  degree, 
to  the  contentment  of  tlie  people  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  and  even  for  a 
longer  period,  viz.,  until  interference  on  its  part  was  essentially  necessary,  consequent  cm 
mismanagement  and  misrule,  the  authority  of  your  Highness  was  respected.  Mysore  has 
now  been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  English  Government  for  upwards  of  33  years; 
great  changed  have  taken  place;  new  interests  have  during  tiiis  period  grown  up.  Pardon 
me  for  saying  that,  if  in  the  flower  of  your  manhood,  after  experience  of  some  20  years' 
rule,  your  Highness  failed  to  govern  your  country  wisely  and  well,  what  hope  can  there  now 
be  that  you  could  do  so?  The  Briti>h  Gk>yerhment  owe  a  duty  to  the  people  as  well  as  to 
your  Highness ;  that  duty  is  best  fulBUed  by  doing  all  that  is  necessary  for  your  personal 
oomfort  and  well-bein^,  and  aUo  by  maintaining  intact  the  system  of  administration  under 
which  the  country  of  Mysore  has  so  greatly  prospered. 


i9 


(Political.— No.  57), 

Sir  Charles  Wood  to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  dated 

17  July  1865. 

!•  The  Despatches,  noted  in  the  margin,*  contain  the  correspondence  between 
Foreign  Letter  (No.  66),  31  Aug.  1864.      y^"^  Government  and  the  Commissioner  for  the  Government 
>No.  83),  22  Not.  1864.      of  the  territories  of  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  \f ysore, 
(No.  46),  6  May  1865.       relative  to  his  Highnesses  position  in  that  principahty,  which  has 
taken  place  since  receipt  of  my  Despatch,  No.  46,  dated  30th  July  of  last  year. 

2.  The  correspondence  embraces  the  following  subjects  : — 

1st.  Two  separate  memorials,  signed  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Mysoi^, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  Rajah  to  the  administration  of  the  princi- 
pality, with  your  remarks  on  the  former  of  the  two  memorials. 

2d.  A  protest  from  the  Rajah  against  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  confirming  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India,  which 
refused  compliance  with  the  Rajah's  lequest  to  be  restored  to  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  an  appeal  from  his  Highness  against  the  orders  passed  by  your 
Government  on  the  application  of  the  Maharajah  for  authority  to  adopt  an. 
heir  to  the  principality  of  Mysore. 

3d.  Your  reply  to  the  Maharajah's  khureeta  on  the  above  subjects,  in 
which  reply  you  have  entered  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  certain  remarks 
in  the  Rajah  s  khureeta,  regarding  the  participation  of  the  Nizam  of  Hydera- 
bad in  the  proceedings  which  conferred  the  principality  of  Mysore  on  the 
Maharajah. 

3.  Of  the  former  of  the  two  memorials  alluded  to,  to  which  7,847  signatureB 
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are  attached,  the  Commissioner  states,  **  This  paper  has  been  secretly  prepared, 
and  the  signatures  attached  to  it  do  not  carry  with  them  mnch  weight,  being 
chiefly  those  of  the  Maharajah's  retainers,  and  of  traders  in  the  town  who  have 
dealings  with  the  palace."  The  second  memorial  (to  which  the  number  of  signa* 
tures  attached  is  not  mentioned)  is  said  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  only  necessary  that  you  should  cause  the 
memorialists  to  be  informed,  that  considerations  for  the  well  being  of  the  State 
and  people  of  Mysore  render  it  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
accede  to  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  Rajah's  protest  against  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  regarding  the  administration  of  his  Highness's  territories,  conveyed 
in  my  Despatch,  No.  48,  of  the  17th  July  1863,  your  statement  to  the  Maharajah, 
that  that  decision  is  final  and  irrevocable,  has  my  entire  approval. 

5.  In  my  Despatch  to  you.  No.  45,  of  the  30th  July  1864,  which  conveyed  ray 
approval  of  the  course  you  had  adopted  for  carrying  out  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  my  letter  of  the  17th  July  1863, 1  merely  remarked  in  paragraph  6, 
*^  with  regard  to  the  question  of  adoption,  I  will  only  observe,  that  you  could 
not  recognise  more  than  the  Maharaja!i*s  right  to  adopt,  so  far  as  his  private 
property  is  concerned.'*  I  have  now  to  convey  to  you  expressly  my  cjncurrence 
with  your  Government  in  the  arguments  you  have  adduced  against  the  Rajah's 
claim  to  do  more  than  is  above  specified,  and  my  approval  of  your  having  inti- 
mated to  the  Maliarajah,  that  "  no  authority  to  adopt  a  successor  to  the  Raj  of 
Mysore  has  ever  been  given  him,  and  that  no  such  power  can  now  be  conceded." 

6.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  npt  necessary  for  you,  in  reply  to  the  Maha* 
ngah's  khureeta,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  his  Highness  on  his  remarks 
T^arding  the  Nizam,  contained  in  that  paper.  Those  remarks  of  his  HighnesH 
were  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  His  Highness  the  Nizam  was,  and 
is,  in  no  way  a  party  to  the  subject  which  was  under  discussion. 


Dissents  and  Minutes  of  Members  of  the  Council  of  India. 


Dissent  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  24  July  1866. 

I  DISSENT  from  the  decision  which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  majority  of  the 
Council  on  tlie  late  report  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Mysore  case, 
because — 

1st  It  approves  of  the  Government  of  India  having  done  that  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  instnjctions  of  Sir  C.  Wood  in  Council,  dated   30th  July  last, 
that  they  should  not  do.     If  there  were  doubts  upon  the  question  of  adoption,  it 
was  prudent,  as  Lord  Canning  supposed,  to  hold  that  question  in  abeyance.     It 
is  very  much  the  reverse  at  this  conjuncture  to  have  precipitated  a  refusal,  the 
effect  of  which  has  naturally  been  to  create  an  embarrassment  of  long  duration. 
It  has  provoked  an  adoption  in  all  form.     To  this  measure  I  am  satisfied,  as  Though  it  was  only 
must  all  persons  be  who  were  at  one  time  in  unreserved  communication  with  ^J^^^i^^^fJ^liM^ 
Lord  Canning  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  not  really  contemplated  by  the  Rajah  since  been  confirmed 
to  have  ever  had  recourse,  until  he  knew  about  a  year  ago  that  the  determination  in  ^dal despatches. 
had  been  come  to  that  he  should  die  degraded. 

This  new  doctrine  regarding  adoption  is  so  novel  and  unjust,  so  opposed  to  all 
custom  and  religions  in  India,  and  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  course  of  ad- 
ministration as  previously  exercised  during  the  paramountry  of  Hindoos, 
Mahummedans  and  ourselves,  that  I  can  only  conceive  it  to  be  the  result  of  wild 
counsel  prompting  an  indiscriminate  gratification  of  a  selfish  policy  which  it  is 
endeavoured  to  veil  under  a  plea  of  expediency. 

A  fact  well  known  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  much  in  the  way  of  observing 
the  circumstances  of-adoptions  of  heirs  to  chiefships,  and  to  those  who  have  made 
researches  with  a  view  10  elucidate  the  subject,  as  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  the 
Kerowlee  case  in  1853,  and  Lord  Canning  on  the  general  question  in  1860,  is 
4hat,  if  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  country  and  the  practice  of  all  our  prede- 
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cessors,  our  concern  in  adoptions  consists  only  in  adjusting  the  rival  pretensions^ 
of  two  or  more  such  heirs ;  a  precaution  which  we  and  our  predecessors  have 
made  it  our  duty  to  exercise  in  the  interests  of  the  peaceable  public  generally. 
Hence  our  sanction  may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  necessary ;  for,  naturally,  a 
record  of  it  is  always  sought  by  the  rightful  or  by  the  successful  claimant.  Hence 
it  is,  loo,  that  the  confirmation  has  never  been  refused.  Hence  it  is  that  I  never 
found  an  instance  on  the  old  records  at  Delhi,  and  that  I  never  knew  one  occur- 
ring within  my  experience  of  our  own  times,  of  any  chiefship,  either  Raj  or 
Surdarree,  great  or  small,  being  held  to  have  escheated,  excepting  for  felony,  ta 
the  paramount  State.  At  length  the  Calcutta  Government  led  off  with  that 
flagrant  instance  of  the  barefaced  appropriation  of  Sattara. 

2d.  It  was  neither  in  the  letter  nor  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaties,  that  we  should 
ever  annihilate  this  native  State,  or  any  portion  of  it,  excepting  •*  the  territories 
required  to  render  the  said  fund  for  expenses  of  a  permanent  military  force 
sufficient."  (Art  IV.  and  V.)  Nothing  has  really  occurred  to  justify  a  deviation 
from  the  stipulations  of  those  clauses^  These  are  remarkably  free  from  the 
ambiguity  which  generally  chamct crises  our  Indian  treaties.  To  disregard  them 
in  this  instance  is  clearly  an  usurpation;  it  is  also  rash.  Our  security  in  India 
still  requires  that  we  should  have  native  allies.  We  cannot  yet  prudently  dis- 
pense with  their  good-will  and  their  influence.  It  was  with  their  aid  that  last 
century,  and  during  all  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  we  redressed  our  wrongs, 
inflicted  just  punishments,  and  completed  vast  conquests.  It  was  owing  to 
violating  the  rights  and  disregarding  the  appeals  of  some  of  them,  that  the 
incentives  to  the  late  rebellion  wore  not  neutralised,  or,  at  least,  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  nipt  in  the  bud. 

When  it  is  desired  to  evade  the  moderation  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  a» 
Indian  treaty,  it  is  proper  to  cinsider  by  whom  the  terms  were  imposed  and  for 
what  purpose.  Unquestionably,  in  this  instance,  the  intention  of  the  British 
Government  was,  as  in  our  principles  of  adjustment  with  the  Goorkhas  in  1816^ 
with  the  Rajpoots  in  1817,  and  with  the  Bbonslas  in  1827,  to  disembarrass  our- 
selves of  the  odium,  the  danger,  the  responsibility,  of  extending  our  dominion 
over  territories  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  our  government.  And,  in  a  country 
so  vast  as  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  reliance  will  never  be  placed  on 
railroads,  as  a  means  of  approximating  presidencies  with  dependencies  during 
times  of  general  insurrection. 

What  was  meant  in  the  case  of  Mysore  was,  not  a  prospective  violation  of  the 
rights  of  its  Rajahs;  but  the  British  Government  having  its  hands  full  of  work 
and  being  represented  by  a  statesman,  among  whose  rare  qualifications  a  high 
sense  of  honour  and  truth  was  conspicuous,  adopted  a  measure  which  was  felt  to. 
be  the  most  politic  and  just.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  great  nation,  because  sensible 
of  its  being  now  more  able  to  crush  remonstrance  or  resistance,  to  use  its  new 
strength  for  the  furtherance  of  selfiih  interests  and  for  the  abandonment  of  the' 
principles  of  good  faith. 

3d.  It  is  not  honest  or  dignified  to  be  striving  to  construe  the  acts  of  our 
departed  statesmen  in  a  way  which  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  really  believed 
that  those  acts  were  intended  by  them  to  be  at  any  time  construed,  or  to  hail 
the  presence  of  73,000  British  troops,  as  enabling  you  to  do  that  which  you 
did  not  conceive,  or,  if  conceiving,  you  would  never  have  attempted  to  do, 
when  you  had  only  23,000.  On  the  first  point,  the  discussions  in  Lord  Wellesley 's 
time,  and  the  subsequent  opinions  recorded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  Lord 
Metcalfe,  and  Lord  Canning,  must  afford  ample  proof  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind.  On  the  second,  one  has  only  to  note  that  not  unfrequently  measures  are 
now  devised,  in  which  fair  play,  justice,  and  even  common  sense,  are  utterly  dis- 
regarded, in  reliance  on  the  invincibility  of  a  sufiiciency  of  British  bayonets, 

4th.  It  is  true  that  when  a  young  man,  the  Rajah  failed  to  profit  by  the 
counsel  and  administrative  capacity  of  his  very  able  minister,  though  PurneaL 
was  hard  upon  the  ryot  classes,  as  so  many  of  our  own  distinguished  public 
servants  have  been  in  their  early  career.  But  that  argument  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Raj,  which  is  founded  on  the  alleged  unworthiness  of  the  Rajah,  our 
chosen  ^*  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore,**  bound  to  us  by  our  owa 
act,  by  our  **  1  reaty  of  Perpetual  Friendship  and  Alliance,"  is  something  pecu- 
liarly 
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liarly  absurd,  when  examined  by  the  tests  furnished  in  the  sentiments  regarding 
him  recorded  so  late  as  1860  and  1862,  by  Lord  Canning  and  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood.  There  we  find  "  warm  thanks *'  addressed  to  him  for  his  "loyal  attach- 
ment," for  "  the  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  which  have 
long  marked  his  Highness's  acts  and  had  been  conspicuous  upon  eveiy  oppor- 
tunity," for  "his  consideration  and  kindness  shown  to  British  subjects/*  the 
"  ready  and  useful  assistance  rendered  to  British  troops,"  the  "  fresh  proofs  of 
the  spirit  by  which  his  Highness  is  animated  in  his  relations  with  the  British 
Government ;  "  and  he  is  regarded  as  "  so  loyal  and  venerable  a  prince."  And, 
only  three  years  since,  he  was  told  by  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
that,  "  for  more  than  six  years  you  had  been  the  faithful  ally  of  the  British 
Government,  who  felt  assured  when  trouble  recently  overtook  them,  that, 
as  your  Highness  was  the  oldest,  so  would  you  be  the  staunchest,  of  their 
friends." 

5th.  I  dissent  from  that  plea  for  the  annexation  of  Mysore  which  assumes 
to  be  founded  on  a  regard  for  the  people.  I  well  know  that  some  of  those  who 
have  concurred  in  the  determination  to  destroy  the  Mysore  Principality  were 
actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  a  conscientious  belief  that  the  measure  is 
desired  by  the  people,  and  that  their  welfare  consists  in  becoming  British  subjects. 
IJow,  I  apprehend  that  those  who  hold  such  opinions  may  not  have  had  my 
several  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  feelings  of  the  people  directly  from 
themselves,  unreservedly,  in  native  states,  or  of  closely  comparing  their  relative 
position  in  all  respects,  in  the  two  conditions.  Besides,  any  tangible  evidence 
to  be  found  in  this  oflSce,  in  the  present  instance,  is  against  annexation,  as 
ap|)ears  in  the  petitions  which  have  been  received  numerously  signed,  although 
we  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  subscribers,  or  whether 
Hindoos  or  Mahommedans,  or  both. 

I  will  not  admit  that  any  one  still  living  has  cared  more  than  I  have  for  the 
people  in  British  India,  and  even  for  the  people  of  its  independent  chiefs  so  far  as 
I  have  been  justified  in  interceding  for  them.  Now,  it  would,  I  conceive,  have 
been  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  a  Mysore  succession  to  secure  for  ever  for  its  people  any  rights  or 
privileges  worth  their  preserving  that  may  have  grown  up  during  our  temporary 
administration.  On  the  other  hand,  I  consider  that  benevolence  should  not  be 
confined  to  a  class.  A  Rajah,  his  kinsmen,  his  retainers,  may  have  feelings  as 
well  as  a  Ryut.  And,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  there  were,  and  there  still  are, 
native  Governments,  where,  to  the  minds  of  the  Ilyut  and  the  man  of  the  middle 
classes,  their  advantages  are,  perhaps  not  much,  but  rather,  on  the  side  of  their 
native  rule. 

6th.  Did  I  not  see  manifold  objections  to  the  course  now  being  pursued,  I 
should  dissent  from  the  judgment  which  is  inflicting  so  overwhelming  a  penalty, 
for  this  reason,  that  among  several  unsatisfactory  features  in  the  conduct  of  our 
functionaries  towards  this  victim,  there  has  clearly  been  a  want  of  due  warning 
given  to  him  that  such  extreme  measures  could  ever  be  in  contemplation  against 
so  loyal  a  prince. 

(signed)         6?.  Clerk. 


Dissent  of  Mr.  Eastwicky  25  Julv  18d5. 


1.  I  DESIRE  to  record  my  dissent  from  paragraph  6  of  the  Despatch  No.  67, 
of  17th  July,  in  the  Political  Department,  regarding  the  affairs  of  Mysore,  in 
which  the  arguments  of  the  Government  of  India,  denying  the  right  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  do  more  than  adopt,  so  far  as  his  private  property  is 
concerned,  are  concurred  in,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
and  the  claim  of  the  Maharajah  to  adopt  a  successor  to  his  kingdom  is 
expressly  negatived. 

2.  Because  I  entirely  concur  in  the  rule  laid  down  in  Lord  Metcalfe's  Minute 
of  the  28th  October  1837,  that  "  Hindoo  Sovereign  Princes,  in  failure  of  heirs 
male  of  the  body,  have  a  right  to  adopt,  to  the  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs,  and 
that  the  British  Government  is  bound  to  acknowledge  the  adoption,  provided 
that  it  be  regular,  and  not  in  violation  of  Hindoo  law.'* 
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Maine's  Ancient 
Law,  p.  191. 


Page  190. 


Letter,  7  October 
1864. 


Because  I  consider  that  tlie  Maharajah  of  Mjsore  comes  within  this  category^ 
and  that  his  sovereignty  has  been  up  10  a  late  date  uninterruptedly  and  unequiv<H 
cally  ackno^^ledged  by  British  authorities  at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  I  consider  that  the  denial  of  the  right  of  adoption  is  contrary  to  the 
wise  and  generous  policy  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's  proclamation,  and  calcu«- 
lated  to  shock  the  feelings,  and  shake  the  confidence  of  the  princes  and  people  (^ 
India  in  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  the  British  Government. 

S.  The  sacred  nature  of  adoj)tion,  "  the  factitious  creation  of  blood  relation- 
^ip,*'  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

"  Among  the  Hindoos,  the  right  to  inherit  a  dead  man*s  property  is  exactly  co- 
extensive with  the  duty  of  performing  his  obsequies.  If  the  rights  are  not 
properly  performed,  or  not  performed  by  the  proper  person,  no  relation  is  con- 
sidered as  established  between  the  deceased  and  anybody  surviving  him.  The  law 
of  succession  does  not  apply,  and  nobody  can  inherit  the  property.  Every  great 
event  in  the  life  of  a  Hindoo  seems  to  be  regarded  as  leading  up  to  and  bearing 
upon  these  solemnities.  If  he  marries,  it  is  to  have  children  who  may  celebrate 
them  after  his  death  ;  if  he  has  no  children,  he  lies  under  the  stroiftgest  obligation 
to  adopt  them  from  another  family,*'  with  a  view  (writes  the  Hindoo  doctor)  to 
the  **  funeral  cake,  the  water,  and  tiie  solemn  sacrifice." 

4.  The  word  '*  heir,'*  when  used  in  India,  means  either  an  "  heir  '*  of  the  body 
or  an  adopted  "  heir."  Both  are  equally  rightful  **  heirs.'*  As  respects  the 
Rajpoot  pnncipalities,  which  form  the  most  numerous  class  of  Hindoo  States,  the 
author  of  the  annals  of  Rajasthan  tells  ps,  that  en  the  death  of  a  prince  ^*  the  laws 
of  Rajpootana,  political  and  religious,  admit  of  no  interregnum,  and  the  funeral 
pyre  must  be  lit  by  an  adopted  child  if  there  be  no  natural  issue/^ 

This  is  the  same  principle,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Maine,  is  of  such  high 
importance  in  the  pure  Roman  jurisprudence,  viz. :  '^  That  a  man  lives  on  in  his 
heir,  the  elimination,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  the  fact  of  death." 

5.  We  find  in  the  correspondence  now  before  us,  that  Mr.  Bowring  admits^ 
^'  that  the  feeling  of.  all  Hindoos,  whether  in  Mysore  or  in  any  other  part  of 
India^  on  the  subj^t  of  adoption,  is  deeply  rooted." 

6.  Such  was  the  respect  paid  to  this  feeling  by  the  former  rulers  of  Hindostan, 
that  it  was  their  invariable  practice  to  recognize  adoption.  In  his  Minute  of 
30th  April  1860,  Lord  Canning  writes,  ^  I  believe  there  is  no  example,  wbethet 
in  Rajpootana  or  elsewhere,  of  a  Hindoo  State  lapsing  to  the  paramount  power 
by  reason  of  that  power  withholding  its  assent  to  an  adoption  ;'*  and  again,  •*  We 
have  not  shown,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  a  single  instance  in  which  adoption  by  a 
sovereign  prince  has  been  invalidated  by  a  refusal  of  assent  from  the  paramount 
power/' 

7.  Such  was  also  the  practice  of  the  British  Government  up  to  a  recent  date. 
The  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  were  characterised  by  a  just  adherence  td 
this  principle,  even  with  respect  to  jagheers ;  and,  as  to  states,  until  the  annex- 
ation of  Sattara,  **  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  refusal  of  an  adoption,  Gt 
the  resumption  of  a  territory  held  by  a  sovereign  under  a  treaty.*' 

8.  At  that  period,  in  1849,  the  Court  of  Directors  in  confirming  the  proceed- 
ings of  Lord  Dalhousie,  declared  that,  *^  by  the  general  law  and  custom  of  India, 
a  dependent  principality  like  that  of  Sattara  cannot  pass  to  an  adopted  heir 
without  the  consent  of  the  paramount  power." 

9.  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  his  Minute  on  Kerowlee,  apparently  desired  to  extend 
this  principle  when  he  stated,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  "have  denied  the 
validity  of  an  adoption  for  conveying  succession  to  a  throne,  and  to  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  unless  the  adoption  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  power*" 

10.  In  reference  to  Mysore  these  principles  demand  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

11.  lu  the  interests  of  public  order,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  State 
;  itself  in  which  the  adoption  is  made^  and  as  a  guarantee  against  illegality,  it 

Para.  10.  ^^J  ^  admitted  that  the  formal  assent  of  the  paramount  power  is  usually  re* 
Minute,  31  August  quired,  and  is  considered  important ;  but  as  Sir  Frederic  Currie,  in  his  Minute 
1852.  on 


Para.  18. 


Captain  Shepherd's 
Dissent  on  Sattara, 
6  January  1849. 

Despatch,  24  Jan. 
1849,  No.  4. 
Pol i Ileal   Depart- 
ment. 


Para.  3. 
Minute,  30  August 
1852. 
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on  tbe  Kerowlee  tuocearion  justly  observed,  tins  assent  is  equally  required  in  tite 
succession  of  a  natural  heir,  but  this  does  not  imply  tbe  right  of  dissent,  the 
right  of  withholding  recognition,  either  in  the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  ^tili  less 
does  it  imply  the  right  of  deciding  in  our  own  favour,  and  of  appropriating  the 
territory  to  ourselves. 

12.  Sir  H.  Lawrence  writes,  *'Tlie  confirmation  of  the  Suzerain  is  necessary 
in  all  cases.     He  is  the  arbitrator  of  all  contested  adoptions.     He  can  set  aside 

one  or  otlier  for  informality,  irregularity,  or  for  misconduct,   but  it  does  not  Letter  from  Sir  H, 
appear  by  tlie  rules  or  practices  of  any  of  the  sovereignties,  or  by  oar  own  prac-  j^^^''«y^«y  ^^ 
tice  with  the  Istumrardars  of  Ajmere,  that  the  paramount  state  can  refuse  con*   18537^^'    ^ 
£rmation  to  one  or  other  claimant,  and  confiscate  the  estate,  however  small." 

13.  Lord  Canning  also  writes,  "  It  has  been  argued  that  the  right  to  grant 
sanction  implies  the  right  to  withhold  it.     This,  however  sound  loj^ically,  is 

fieitlier  safe  nor  sound  practically.     The  histories  of  feudal  governmertts  furnish      .   ^^^^'  ^9- 
nbuudaiit  examples  of  long- established  privileges  habitually  renewed,  as  acts  of  ^6o'^'n°  ^-F'a 
grace  from  the  paramount  powers,  but  which  those  powers  have  never  thought 
of  refusing  for  purposes  of  their  own,  or  upon  iheir  own  judgment  alone/' 

14.  The  high  authority  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  also  supports  this  view.  He 
writes,  "There  is  no  native  state  to  which  the  recognition  of  its  succession  by 

the  British  Government  was  not  of  the  highest  importance,  but  none  of  them,  1  better,  13  Feb. 

conceive,  ever  imagined  that  that  Government  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  succes-  |j„^  g^^   E.°^Cole- 

sion  as  feudal  lord,  or  had  any  pretensions  to  the  territory,  as  an  escheat,  on  the  brooke,page  100. 
failure  of  htirs  to  the  reigning  family." 

15.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  far  as  I  know.  Lord  Dalbousie,  tlie 
fviginator  of  the  policy  of  annexation  on  the  plea  of  escheat,  aud  its  persistent 
upholder,  has  nowhere  quoted  any  precedent  for  annexation  in  disregard  (^ 
adoption,  though  he  must  no  doubt  have  directed  careful  search  for  sucU  prece- 
dents, which  would  have  established  his  policy  on  something  like  a  basis. 

16.  And  now,  with  regard  to  the  word  **  dependent,"  which  also  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  Mysore  question,  I  observe,  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  assertion  that  ^^  even  in  1799,  at  the  fall  of  Beringapatam, 
and  conquest  of  Mysore,  the  Nizam  was  in  a  state  of  subordinate  alliance  to  the 
British  Government,  and  had  passed  from  the  condition  of  an  independent  to  that 
of  a  purely  dependent  ruler.'* 

This  is  a  very  convenient  doctrine  to  en.ible  us  to  deal  as  we  choose  with  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  princes  and  people  of  India.  But  it  is  looking  at  the 
events  of  1799  from  the  stand-point  of  1866,  and  will  not,  I  imagine,  bear  the 
test  of  impartial  criticism.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  before  1799  the  Nizam 
was  an  inde|)endent  ruler.  The  British  Government  has  made  treaties  with  him 
on  equal  terms  before  and  since  that  period.  Even  Lord  Dalhousie  has  repeatr 
edly  admitted  his  independence,  and  I  do  not  suppose  thai  any  one  will  maiutaia 
that  we  have  the  right  to  inteifere  in  the  succession  to  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  heirs,  beyond  looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
peace,  or  that,  under  any  cireuujstances,  the  territory  could  become  an  escheat  to 
the  British  Government. 

17.  What  does  Mr.  Elphinstone  say  with  respect  to  our  relations  with  the 
Nizam,  and  the  native  states  generally?     He  writes,  **  Our  relations  with  the  Letter,  13  Feb. 
principal  states  (the  Nizam,  the  Peshwa,  Sindia,  &c.)  were  those  of  independent, 
equal  powers,  and  we  possessed   no  right  to  interfere  in  their  succession  except 
such  as  was  derived  from  our  treaties  with  them.'* 

18.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  weak,  and  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  that  the  principle  that  "independent  communities,  however  different 
in  size  and  power,  are  all  equal  in  the  view  of  the  law  of  nations^"  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  This  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  the  less  powerful  states 
of  Europe  as  to  tliose  of  India;  to  Portugal  and  Belgium,  as  to  the  Nizam  and 
Mysore.  The  rulers  of  these  latter  stales  are  as  much  the  allies  of  the  British 
Government  as  European  petty  sovereigns.  The  obligations  of  treaties  are  as 
rigidly  binding  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  are  not  to  be  put  aside  by 
any  considerations  of  political  expediency. 

Precedents  drawn  from  the  relative  poaitionis  of  Jagheerdars  to.  theji^  feudal 
112.  K  2  superiors. 
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saperiors,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  Mysore,  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  in  the  case  of  Sattara. 

19.  "  There  is  a  wide  difference,'*  writes  Lord  Metcalfe,  *^  between  sovereign 
princes  and  jagheerdars,  between  those  in  possession  of  hereditary  sovereignties 
in  their  own  right,  and  those  who  hold  grants  of  land,  or  public  revenue,  by  gift 
from  a  sovereign  or  paramount  power.*' 

*^  Those  who  are  sovereigns  in  their  own  right,  and  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  have, 
by  Hindoo  law,  a  right  to  adopt,  to  the  exclusion  of  collateral  heirs,  or  of  the 
supposed  reversionary  right  of  the  paramount  power ;  the  latter,  in  fact,  in  such 
cases,  having  no  real  existence,  except  in  the  case  of  absolute  want  of  heirs ;  and 
even  then  the  right  is  only  assumed  in  virtue  of  power,  for  it  would  probably  be 
more  consistent  with  right  that  the  people  of  the  state  so  situated  should  elect  a 
sovereign  for  themselves.'* 

20.  It  is  no  doubt  objected  that  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  is  not  a  sovereign 
in  his  own  right.  It  is  further  stated  that  if  he  had  any  rights,  he  has  justly 
forfeited  them  by  his  own  misconduct.  The  Government  of  India  wiite :  "  By 
the  favour  of  the  British  Government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  right 
acquired  by  conquest,  the  Maharajah  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  large  principality,  subject  to  conditions,  which,  if  fulfilled  by  him, 
would  have  been  the  safeguard  of  his  authority,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  native  rule  in  Mysore.  By  20  years  of  misrule,  by  extravagance, 
venality  and  oppression,  resulting  in  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  who,  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  British  Government,  would  have  shaken  off  his  authority, 
the  Maharajah  violated  the  conditions  which  were  the  basis  of  his  dominion, 
and  forced  the  British  Government  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  which 
under  the  4th  article  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  they  had  retained,  ot  superseding 
the  Maharajah's  rule,  and  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  Mysore  in  their  own 
name,  and  by  their  sole  authority.  By  no  act  ©r  promise,  actual  or  constructive, 
have  the  British  Government  ever  revived  the  Maharajah's  forfeited  rights,  or 
given  ground  of  hope  that  they  would  be  revived." 

21.  First,  with  regard  to  the  Maharajah  not  being  a  sovereign  prince,  we 
have  never  discovered  ihis  until  lately.  It  is  only  since  the  absorption  of  Mysore 
has  been  contemplated,  that  we  have  changed  our  style  of  address  to  tlie  Maha- 
rajah, and  have  adopted  language  more  convenient  for  our  purposes.  Up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Maharajah  has  been  uninterruptedly 
acknowledged  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  and  by  the  Home 
Authorities. 

22.  When  in  1799  Lord  Wellesley,  in  concert  with  the  Nizam,  restored  the 
Maharajah,  "  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore,"  to  his  hereditary 
dominions,  adding  at  the  same  time  further  territory,  in  order  to  establish  '^  a 
Hindoo  State,"  for  political  purposes,  and  ratified  this  arrangement  by  a  treaty, 
in  which  it  is  declared  that  these  territories  are  "  ceded  "  to  the  Maharajah, 
Lord  Wellesley  acknowledged  his  sovereignty.  So  recently  previous  as  1782 
we  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  father  of  the  Maharajah,  and  Lord  Wellesley 
states  that  "  their  high  birth,  the  antiquity  of  their  legitimate  title,  and  their 
long  and  unmerited  sufferings,  were  considerations  which  favoured  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Mysore." 

23.  Lord  Wellesley,  fettered  by  the  Act  of  1793,  which  declared  that  "  the 
pursuit  of  schemes  of  conquest,  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India  is  repugnant 
to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of  the  nation,"  unwilling  to  aggrandise  the 
Nizam  or  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Mahrattas,  established  (to  use  his  own 
words)  **  a  central  and  separate  government"  in  Mysore.  He  writes,  '*  tl.e 
establishment  of  a  Hindoo  State  in  Mysore,  with  the  restoration  of  the  temples, 
and  endowments  of  that  religion,  must  be  grateful  to  the  Government  of  Paonah, 
independently  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the  substitution  of  a  power  of  the 
same  religion,  and  of  pacific  views,  in  the  place  of  an  odious  Mabommedan 
usurpation,  scarcely  less  hostile  to  the  Mahratta  than  to  the  British  nation." 

24.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  Lord  Wellesley  concluded  :  "  The  Partirion 
Treaty"  with  the  Nizam,  **  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  contracting  parties  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure."     By  tlie  4th  article  of  this  treaty,  it  was  provided  that  a  ^*  sepa- 
rate 
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rate  government  shall  be  established  in  Mysore/'  and  that  Maharajah  Mysoor 
Kistna  Rajah  Oodiaver  Bahadur^  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore, 
shall  possess  the  territory  hereinafter  described,  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter 
mentioned/'  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  "  The  Subsidiary  Treaty  of 
perpetual  alliRnce  and  friendship"  "  which  shall  be  binding  upon  the  contracting 
parties  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure/'  was  made  with  the  Maha- 
rajah. 

26.  By  this  treaty  Lord   Wellesley   acknowledged    the  sovereignty   of  the 
Maharajah,  and  placed  him  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  native  sovereigns 
around  him,  the  I^lizam,  the  Peshwa,  Sindia,  &c. ;  and  this  Lord  Wellesley  him- 
self admits  when  he  writes  that  **  the  Rajah  after  his  accession  may  be  made  a  Letter,  5  June 
party  to  the  general  guarantee."  i799« 

26.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Wellesley  re-established  **  The  Hindoo 
State*'  of  Mysore,  with  definite  political  objects  of  high  importance,  irrespective 
of  the  person  of  the  Maharajah.  It  was  intended  to  make  Mysore  entirely 
subordinate  as  to  foreign  relations,  and  to  preserve  a  command  over  its  resources, 
but  there  is  no  condition  in  the  treaiy,  and  no  trace  in  the  correspondence  of  any 
intention  to  make  it  merely  a  personal  treaty,  or  to  provide  for  the  lapse  of  the 
country  to  the  British  Government. 

27.  That  this  was  the  decided  view  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  evident  from   Letter,  14  June 
his  strong  remonstrance  against  the  expressions  used  in  one  of  the  articles  J799»  page  244/45. 
of  the  treaty,  which  seemed  to  leave  a  loophole  to  future  Governments  to  annex  piemem^^ 

the  Mysore  territory.  Upwards  of  30  years  afterwards,  when  Lord  William  patches. 
Bentinck  assumed  the  management  of  the  country,  **  for  the  Rajah,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Rajah/'  he  expressed  the  same  views.  In  1832  he  writes :  *'  Your 
Highness  is  well  aware  of  the  generosity  displayed  by  the  conquerors  on  that 
occasion.  Instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  right  of  conquest  and  of  annex- 
ing the  territories  of  Mysore  to  those  of  the  Honourable  Company  and  the  Nizam, 
the  sovereignty  was  restored  to  the  family  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  the  country, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  contest;  and  your  Highness  was  placed  on  the 
musnud." 

28.  In  various  despatches  the  Home  Government  showed  that  they  considered 
the  assumption  of  the  management  of  the  country  to  be  merely  a  temporary 
measure,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  that  the  Government  should  be  restored 
to  the  Maharajah.  The  Supreme  Government  are  directed  **  not  to  introdnce  a 
system  which  cannot  hereafter  be  worked  Ky  native  agency  when  the  country 
shall  be  restored  to  the  Rajah."  Again,  **  We  think  it  unfortunate  that  a  country 
like  Mysore,  which  had  so  recently  come  under  our  management,  and  which  we 
had  it  in  view  ultimately  to  restore  to  a  native  Government,'*  &c.  Sir  Mark 
Cubbon  admits  *^  that  these  instructions  guided  the  conduct  of  his  administration 
of  Mysore." 

29.  In  a  Minute  of  7  August  1866,  printed  in  the  Oude  Papers,  Sir  John 
P.  Grant  writes :  **  The  case  of  Mysore  diflPers  from  the  supposed  case  of  Oude, 
inasmuch  as  our  management  of  that  province  is  professedly  temporary,  and  on 
account  of  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.** 

30.  This  latter  point  is  nowhere  more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  Lord  Can- 
ning's Despatch  of  the  30th  March  1860  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Can- 
ning speal^  of  "  the  sovereign  of  Mysore,**  and  of  the  "  sovereign  of  the  country.'* 
There  is  not  one  word  against  the  Maharajah's  right  to  adopt  or  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  his  own  dominions,  but  his  ^*  supposed"  intention  to  bequeath  his 
kingdom  of  his  own  free  will  "  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  Crown,'*  is  spoken  of 
as  "a  consummation  which,  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  no  one  would  wish 
to  see  defeated.'* 

31.  It  thus  appears,  that  while  we  believed  that  the  Maharajah  intended  to 
give  his  country  to  the  British  Government  he  had  entire  liberty  to  bequeath  it 
*^  in  full  sovereignty ;"  but  when  this  illusion  is  dispelled  we  find  out  that  he 
hag  not  the  right  to  bequeath  it  to  any  one,  even  to  a  natural  or  adopted  heir. 
In  the  same  spirit  we  appeal  to  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  when  we  wish  to 
divest  the  Rajah  of  his  dominions ;  and  we  ignore  the  treaty  when  called  upon 
under  its  conditions  to  restore  the  country  to  die  Rajah. 

112.  K3  32.  We 
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92.  We  come  now  to  the  allegatiOD  that  the  Rajah  has  forfeited  his  kingdatn 
by  his  miseoculiict.  The  Maharajah's  rule^  acoordiiig  to  the  Govemment  of 
India,  vas  superseded  by  Lord  William  Beniinck  under  the  4th  Article  of  the 
Subsidiary  Treaty,  and  the  rights  then  forfeited  liave  never  beea  revired. 

33.  Id  his  Despatch,  dated  14th  April  1834,  Lord  WilTiam  Bentinck  states  that 
he  entertained  doubts  both  as  to  the  *^  justice  and  legality"  of  the  course  pur- 
sued. **  The  treaty  warrants  our  assumption  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  secure 
payment  of  our  subsidy.  The  as^mption  was  actually  made  on  account  of  the 
Rajah's  misgoremment.  The  subsidy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  imme- 
diate jeopardy.  Again,  the  treaty  authorises  us  to  assume  such  part  or  parts  of 
the  country  as  may  be  necessary  ito  Header  the  funds  we  claim  efficient  and  avails 
able.  The  whole  has  been  assumed,  althou^^h  a  part  would  unquestionably  have 
sufficed  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  treaty ;  and  with  regard  to  the  justice  of 
the  cast^,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  would  have  been  more  fair  towards  the  Rajah 
had  a  more  distinct  and  positive  warning  been  given  him,  that  the  decided  mea- 
sure since  adopted  would  be  put  in  force  if  misgovernmcnt  should  be  found  to 
prevail.** 

34.  Lord  William  Bentinck  also  stated  that  the  Company  had  not  asiumad 
the  Mysore  Government  on  its  own  account,  and  ^*  that  the  treaty  was  in  no  way* 
cancelled,  but  still  remained  in  full  force."  He  advocated  the  restoration  of  his 
territories  to  the  Maharajah,  except  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidy,  and  added  that  the  personal  character  of 
the  Rnjah  had  materially  weighed  with  him  in  recommending  the  measure.  **  I 
believe  he  will  make  a  good  ruler  in  future,  and  I  am  certain  that  whatever  majr 
be  bi$  past  errors,  he  has  never  forgotten  bis  obligations  and  his  duties  to  the 
Company's  Government." 

35.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  interpretation  placed  by  Lord  William  Bentinck 
upon  the  4tb  Article  of  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  is  perfectly  correct.  An  important 
clause  may  be  quoted  from  the  6th  Article  to  strengthen  tbi«  view,  and  to  show 
that  the  assumption  of  any  portion  of  the  territory  was  intended  by  the  framers 
of  the  treaty  to  be  only  a  temporary  measure  for  the  purposes  of  the  subsidy  ; 
that,  in  factj  we  should  hold  the  country  only  as  trustees  for  the  liajah,  and  be 
prepared  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  when  we  restored  it  to  him.  The 
clause  runs  thus :  "  Provided  always,  that  whenever  and  so  long  as  any  part  or 
parts  of  his  said  Highnesses  territories  shall  be  placed,  and  shaJl  remain  under 
the  exclusive  authority  and  control  of  the  said  East  India  Company,  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  shall  render  his  Highness  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  the 
revenues  and  produce  of  the  territories  so  assumed." 

36.  Lord  Canning  himself  bears  die  strongest  testimony  to  the  giood  conduct 
and  high  character  of  tlio  Maharajah.  He  writes,  (in  reference  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Rajah  not  to  be  put  under  Madras),  **  I  feel  it  to  be  impossible,  in  the  fece  of 
such  an  appeal,  coming  from  so  venerable  and  loyal  a  prince,  and  couched  in 
terms  so  dignified,  but  so  respectful,  to  persist  in  the  immediate  execution  of 
your  orders  without  submitting  the  case  for  your  reconsideration." 

Despatch,  '^  Although  no  allusion  is  made  in  your  despatch  to  the  sovereign  of  Mysore, 

30  March  i860.  it  appears  to  me  that  that  prince  possesses  a  very  strong  claim  to  have  his  wishes 
and  feelings  considered  by  us,  and  that  we  shall  do  that  %i  hich  is  both  ungenerous 
and  impolitic  if  we  set  these  aside." 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  Rajah's  allusions*  to  the  loyalty  of 
him«elf  and  his  peop4e,  and  to  the  example  and  aid  thereby  given  to  the  native 
subjects  of  the  Crown  in  Southern  India  are  quite  just.  Mysore  was  traversed 
in  all  direciionfl  during  1857  and  1658  by  Mahiatta  and  Brahmin  emissaries,  but 
tJie  people  of  that  country  remaiQed  tranquil." 

*'  Also,  the  Rajah  is  well  entitled  to  point  (as  he  does  point  with  pride)  to  the 
actual  condition  of  his  dominions.  The  system  of  administration  which  has 
prevailed  there,  it  in  many  ways  capable  of  cunelioration,  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  acknowledged  to  deserve  the  character  given  to  it  by  the  Court  of 
Direclors  in  1838,  of  a  beneficial  and  improving aystem  ;  and  I  eannot  think  that 
the  nearness  of  supervision,  or  any  other  convenience  which  would  result  from 
tke  transfer  of  the  superintendence  of  that  system  to  Madras,  is  wortli  pur* 
chasing  at  the  cost  of  offendiag  a«4  alienating  the  sovereign  of  the  country*" 

i::  27.  It 
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87.  It  remaira  to  notice  Lord  Canning'*  Minute  on  the  adoption  question, 
dsked  80th  April  1860,  This  elaborate  «nd  knportant  Minute  received  the  entire 
aanction  of  the  Home  Gorernraeaty  and  set  the  seal  of  condemnation  upon  the 
poliey  of  annexation,  and  the  absorption  of  natire  territory,  which  formed  the 
mliag  principles  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  brilliant  proconsuls  hip.  Lord  C'anning  dis- 
cusses the  whole  subject  with  great  faimeas  «nd  impartiality,  and  states,  in  forcible 
and  convincing  language,  the  arguments  which  recommend  the  recognition  of  adop- 
tion, and  the  preservation  of  native  states,  but  an^brtunately,  in  my  opinion,  he 
makes  one  exception.  He  excludes  those  chiefs  who  do  not  govern  their  own 
territories,  and  places  them  on  the  same  footing  with  jagheerdars. 

38.  As  I  hold,  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  British  Government 
does  not  possess  the  authority  to  take  away  what  I  consider  to  be  the  absolute 
and  indefeasible  right  of  a  Hindoo  sovereign  prince,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
ujKMt  this  topic.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Lord  Canning  will  not  be  understood 
by  the  princes  and  people  of  India,  or  rather,  perhaps,  I  fear,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, and  conclusions  drawn,  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Britii^h  Government. 

S9.  We  cannot  afford  to  fly  in  the  face  of  native  public  opinion  in  India.   '  I 
hold  it  to  be  the  highest  merit  of  British  administration,  that  we  are  trainingj 
the  people  of  India  to  think  for  themselves,  to  understand  their  own  rights,  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  tliose  who  govern  them.     We  are  thus  creating 
a  native  public   opinion  which  in  each  succeeding  year  will  acquire  greater 
weight,  and  will  become  an  enormous  engine  for  good  or  for  evil  in  ll»e  machinery 
of  government.     In  all  cases  like  that  of  Mysore  we  must  not  take  too  circum- 
scrfbed  a  view.    We  must  look  upon  the  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  India  generally.     If  we  outrage  their  sense  of  justice,  if  we  act  in  the 
teeth  of  any  deeply  rooted  sentiment,  which  is  not  condemned  by  the  universal 
voice  of  mankind,  there  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  an  avenging  Nemesis  ;  and  the 
stability  of  our  rule  will  be  endangered.     An  eminent  and  lamented  statesman  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.- 
justly  writes:    "The   only  stable   foundation   for  a   Government  is  its  moral  IhStJ^o^M^^^ 
authority :  sa  long  as  it  is  looked  up  to  with  respect,  confidence,  and  esteem  by  of  OmnioD  pagr^ 
the  body  of  the  people,  it  stands  on  a  rock.'*     These  essentials  wanting,  it  is  an  361. 
edifice  built  on  sand. 

40.  There  is  only  one  other  argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  absorption  of 
Mysore  upon  which  I  would  wish  to  remark.  It  is  aflGiimed'by  some  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  British  Government,  as  the  paramount  power  in  India,  to  look 
rather  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  to  the  maintenance  of  pageant  princes  and 
their  courts  ;  and  that  this  doctrine  justifies  a  less  rigid  adherence  to  treaties  and 
obligations  in  India  than  in  more  civilised  countries.  In  a  Minute,  dated  27th 
May  1851,  Lord  Dalhousie  has  noticed  this  doctrine,  and  has  defined  the  sphere 
of  the  paramount  power,  with  reference  to  native  states,  in  language  of  far  more 
force  and  precision  than  I  could  command.  Lord  Dalhousie  writes  :  ^*  I  desire  to 
repudiate  all  adhesion  to  a  doctrine  which  leads,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  a 
^stem  of  unwarranted  and  oflRcious  meddling.  In  too  many  instances  it  pro- 
ceeds, I  fear,  not  from  sentiments  of  enlarged  benevolence,  but  from  the  prompt* 
rngs  of  ambitious  greed.  Even  where  the  motive  from  which  it  springs  is  pure 
and  sincere,  the  doctrine  is,  in  my  view,  not  the  less  unsound.  The  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  of  the  British  power  in  India  gives  to  it  the  right,  and  imposes 
upon  it  the  duty,  of  maintaining  hy  its  influence,  and  (if  need  be)  compelling  by 
its  strength i  the  continuance  of  general  peace.  It  entitles  it  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  native  princes,  if  their  administration  tends  unquestionably  to 
the  injury  of  the  subjects  or  of  the  allies  of  the  British  Government.  But  I  recog- 
nise no  mission  confided  to  the  British  Government  which  imposes  upon  it  the  obliga- 
tion, or  can  confer  upon  it  the  right  of  deciding  authoritatively  on  the  existence  of 
native  independent  sovereignties,  and  of  arbitrarily  setting  them  aside  whenever 
their  administration  may  not  accord  with  its  own  views,  and  although  their  acts 
in  no  way  affect  the  interests  or  security  of  itself  or  its  allies,  still  less  can  I 
recognise  any  such  property  in  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  British  Go^ 
vtmment  in  India  as  can  justify  its  rulers  in  disregarding  the  positive  obligations 
of  international  contracts,  in  order  to  obtrude  on  native  princes  and  their  people 
a  system  of  subversive  interference,  which  is  unwelcome  alike  to  people  and 
prince." 
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41.  In  these  sentiments  I  entirely  concur,  and  without  calling  in  question  the 
superior  advantages  of  British  rule  I  would  observe  further,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Metcalfe,  that, "  admitting  it  to  be  generally  the  case,  though  it  may  not  be  so  inva- 
riably, that  a  native  government  would  be  worse  than  our  own,  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
use  this  as  an  argument  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  Right  of  another."  More- 
over, we  usually  commence  by  begging  the  whole  question,  and  assume,  in  our 
own  interests,  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the  people  of  the  country.  If  we  asked 
the  people  themselves  they  might  express  a  different  opinion. 

42.  When  the  affairs  of  Mysore  were  last  discussed,  a  comparison  was  drawn 
between  the  kingdoms  created  by  Napoleon  and  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  ;  and  it 
was  argued,  because  the  Napoleonic  kingdoms  "were  not  recognized  by  the  powers 
ofEurope,  the  British  Government  was  not  bound  to  recognize  M5'sore.  Napoleon 
was  to  France  what  Tippoo  was  to  Mysore.  If  any  analogy  is  to  be  recognized,  it 
is  that  the  allies  had  no  more  right  to  eject  the  restored  Bourbons  than  we  have 
to  eject  the  restored  Hindoo  sovereign.  Yet  it  is  contended  that  because  we,  in 
connection  with  another  power,  gave  back  his  kingdom  to  the  Maharajah,  and 
secured  it  to  him  by  a  treaty,  we  have  a  right  to  take  it  away  again. 

.  43.  A  much  more  complete  analogy  exists,  in  my  opinion,  between  Mysore 
and  the  case  brought  forward  by  the  Maharajah,  ^nd  commented  upon  by  the 
Government  of  India  ;  that  of  the  septinsular  State  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Both 
were  created  under  treaty  by  independent  powers,  and  both  became  themselves 
independent  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  creating  them,  within 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  treaty.  Both  were  brought  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  were  placed  beyond  the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo^ 
of  any  state,  however  powerful.  There  is  no  doubt  with  respect  to  Mysore  as 
there  was  with  respect  to  the  septinsular  State,  **  a  hopeless  and  enormous  inequa- 
lity" between  its  power  and  that  of  the  British  Government ;  but  **  natural  justice 
provides  a  compensation  for  the  weak,  all  neutral  opinion  will  lean  to  the  weaker 
side,  and  an  exacting  criticism  will  be  passed  on  the  acts  of  the  strong." 

44.  Will  the  proposed  measure  with  regard  to  Mysore  stand  the  test  of  an 
exacting  criticisni  ?  I  humbly  think  not.  Will  the  extinction  of  an  ancient 
and  loyal  state,  in  default  of  heirs,  be  understood  by  the  natives  of  India  ? 
Will  it  not  be  asked,  as  in  the  case  of  Sattara,  what  crime  has  the  Maharajah 
committed  that  the  British  Government  seize  his  territory  ?  British  interests  are 
so  manifestly  on  the  side  of  annexation,  that  in  this  the  first  prominent  case, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  carry  into  practice  our  new  policy  in  respect  to 
adoption,  vre  ought  to  be  doubly  careful  of  our  grounds  of  action.  The  princes 
of  India  will  watch  our  course  with  the  deepest  interest.  In  limiting  the  adop- 
tion to  private  propert}',  I  feel  strongly  that  we  take  a  step  calculated  to  shake 
their  confidence  and  to  excite  their  apprehensions.  They  will  be  apt  to  consider 
that  we  are  not  yet  capable  of  resisting  tempting  opportunities  of  converting 
their  country  into  British  territory,  and  that  we  shall  only  keep  our  promises 
when  it  is  not  our  interest  to  break  them.  Holding  these  views  I  am  unable  to 
concur  in  a  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  justified  by  our  treaty 
obligations  with  the  Maharajah,  nor  by  the  law  and  practice  of  India,  and  which, 
I  fear,  will  also  tend  to  re-open  doubts  and  suspicions  as  to  our  ultimate  intentions 
towards  native  states.  Until  these  doubts  and  suspicions  are  entirely  set  at  rest 
by  a  long  course  of  consistent  policy,  I  believe,  with  Lord  Canning,  ''  our 
supremacy  vrill  never  be  heartily  accepted  and  respected." 

(signed)         W.  J.  Eastunck. 


Dissent  of  Sir  Frederick  CurriCy  28  July  1865. 

I  ENTIRELY  coucur  with  Captain  Eastwick  in  the  view  expressed  in  the  above 
dissent.  I  have  on  two  former  occasions  recorded  my  opinion  011  the  subjects 
now  under  discussion ;  in  my  dissents  from  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  dated  17th  July  1863,  and  from  that  dated  30th  July  1864, 
and  I  have  little  now  to  add  to  the  arguments  therein  brought  forward  ;  but,  in 
the  present  discussion,  one  or  two  new  points  have  been  raised,  on  which  I  desire 
to  record  a  few  remarks. 
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An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  draw  a  distinction  between  succession  by 
adoption,  and  succession  by  lineal  descent;  it  is  declared,  that  in  the  former 
case,  the  recognition  of  the  paramount  power  is  necessary,  wliile  it  is  implied, 
if  not  positively  asserted,  that  in  the  latter  no  such  necessity  exists.  I  stated 
the  fallacy  of  such  a  notion,  in  my  Minute  on  Kurswlee  in  1862,  when,  as  a 
Member  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Government,  I  alone  resisted  his  Lordship's  purpose 
of  annexing  that  State,  and  I  have  since  that  time  by  further  investigation  been 
confirmed  in  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  I  then  made.  No  distinction  was 
ever  made  by  native  rulers  between  an  adopted  and  a  natural  heir  ;  the  recog- 
nition of  the  succession,  by  the  paramount  State,  was  required  equally  in  the  one 
case  and  the  other ;  there  is  no  instance  of  such  recognition  being  withheld, 
except  on  account  of  the  personal  disqualification  (from  legal  or  other  like 
causes)  of  the  individual  desiring  to  succeed,  when  another  individual  was 
required  to  be  substituted,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  India  of  the 
paramount  power,  Mahommedan  or  Hindoo,  refusing  its  recognition  of  such 
succession  as  a  pretext  for  appropriating  the  Principality  itself.  This  is  a  mode 
of  territorial  acquisition  which  had  its  commencement  in  the  annexation  of 
Sattara.  The  solemn  promises  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  India,  made  by  Lord 
Canning  after  the  mutiny,  that  the  practice  should  not  be  continued,  I  have 
adverted  to  in  my  former  papers.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  some  of  these 
papers,  submitted  by  the  Government  of  India,  these  very  promises  by  Lord 
Canning,  that  in  future  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  native  chiefs  in  respect  to 
adoption  should  be  respected,  are  treated  as  the  origin  from  which  these  rights 
are  derived,  and  the  basis  on  which  they  stand.  What  Lord  Canning's  ultimate 
opinion  of  the  right  of  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  to  adopt  a  successor  may  have 
been,  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  evident  from  his  correspondence,  that  as  lonsj  as  he 
believed  the  Raja  would  leave  his  State  to  the  British  Government,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  his  authority  to  do  so. 

3.  Assertions  have  been  made  in  these  later  papers,  and  in  the  discussions  in 
Council,  as  to  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the  treaties  under  which  the  territories 
held  by  the  Raja  of  Mysore  came  into  his  possession. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  one  hand  that  these  so-called  treaties  are  only  such 
in  name ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  not  national  engagements,  recognising  sovereign 
rights,  but  merely  deeds  of  gift,  or  administrative  arrangements,  made  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  meet  the  political  circumstances  of  the  day,  liable  to  be 
revoked  or  modified,  at  any  time,  at  the  will  of  the  said  Government. 

And  on  the  other  hand  that,  granting  the  engagements  to  be  treaties  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  they  were  merely  personal,  applying  only  to  the 
individual  Rajah  mentioned  in  them  by  name,  and  in  no  way  including  heiis  or 
successors. 

4.  In  reference  to  the  former  of  these  positions,  I  would  confidently  refer  to 
the  solemn  language  of  the  treaties  themselves,  and  to  the  whole  tenor  (»f  Lord 
Wellesley's  correspondence  regarding  them,  the  political  reasons  which  dictated 
them,  and  their  sacred  and  abiding  obligations.  The  British  Government,  the 
Nizam,  and  the  Maharajah,  are,  in  the  negotiations,  mentioned  as  co-ordinate 
contracting  parties;  by  the '^  Treaty  of  Mysore  "the  districts,  which  we  are 
now  about  to  appropriate,  are  ^*  ceded  to  the  said  Maharajah  Krishna  Rajah"; 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  are,  in  the  treaties  and  the  published  corre- 
spondence, attached  to  the  ^*  Government  of  Mysore  " ;  and  the  Mah  irajah'^ 
right  to  negotiate  exchange  of  territory,  on  equal  terms,  with  the  British  *  Jovern- 
ment  and  the  Nizam,  is  recognised  in  this  Treaty.  Moreover,  after  the  assuinp- 
tion  of  the  administration  of  these  districts  by  the  Government  of  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  political  status  of  the  districts,  in  r  Terence 
to  the  differential  duties  levied  in  England  on  coffee  and  .sugar,  as  the  might 
be  the  produce  of  the  British  territories,  or  foreign  territories,  in  India;  the 
question  was  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  who  decided  thai  Vlysore 
was  a  foreign  sovereignty;  that  the  administration  by  Briiish  othcers  was  a 
temporary  trust  for,  and  on  behalf  of,  the  Maharajah,  and  that  the  produce  oT 
Mysore  must  be  considered,  in  regard  to  the  customs  laws  and  regulations,  as 
that  of  foreign  territory. 

5.  In  support  of  the  statement  that  the  treaties  are  personal,  having  n  >  effect 
beyond  the  life  of  the  individual  Raja,  and  are    altogether  of  a  t«  uiporary 
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TohaittCler,  it  js. argued  that  the  ^lerm  ^^ilei^$  and  BoccesBors  "  does  nat  4>eo«ir  in 
ibe  Subsidiary  Treaty;  aod  tliat,  as  it  was.deotdnd  by  Lord  Dttlbousie,  that  iHfae 
Treaty  of  the  Carsatic  was  merely  a  personal  esgsig;ement,  mainly  beoaase  tbeae 
*ifv^ord6  were  mot  inserted  therein,  and  that  decision  was  coirftpffied  by  the  ^Court 
of  Direcftors^  «nd  has  lateiy  been  discussed  in  Parliam^it,  and  not  disapproved, 
therefore  this,  and  other  treaties  where  these  terms  are  omitted,  must  be  regarded 
tin  the  same  light.  A  reference  to  t!ie  volumes  of  treaties  between  the  Govern* 
.ment  of  India  and  native  powers  will  show,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  the 
ierms  ^Sheirs  and  successors/'  "  descendants  nnd  representatives^"  and  the  like, 
are  as  frequently  omitted  as  inserted  in  those  engagements,  atid  that  this  doctrino, 
if  admitted,  will  invalidate  the  titles  of  a  great  poition  of  the  remaining  native 
States.  It  has. never  been  supposed,  hitherto,  that  the  districts,  made  over  Ao 
Sindia  by  the  Treaty  of  Surjee-Anjengaum.  were  not  the  permanent  possessiofts 
of  the  Gwalior  State,  because  they  were  made  over  to  Maharajah  Dowluet  Sitidia 
by  name,  without  mention  of  heirs  aad  successors,  and  there  is  no  stipubrtioa 
that  that  Treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  contracting 
l^arties.  Nor  did  Lord  EUenborough,  in  1843,  dream  thatrthe  ohligaiioos  of  the 
Treaty  of  Boorhanpore  were  no  longer  in  force,  because  they  were  settled  with  the 
eame  Dowlut  Rao  Sindia  in  1804,  witli  similar  omissions.  The  Treaty  of. the 
Camatic,  with  the  decision  thereon,  is  'not  a  case  in  ^oint.  As  far  as  Nawab 
Azeemor  Dowtah  was  concerned,  it  was  not  a  territorial  treaty  at  all ;  it  merely 
'^established  that  prinoe"  in  the  state^and  rank,  ^^  with  the  dignities  dependent 
thereon,  of  his  ancestors,*' and  guaranteed  to  him  a -stated  money  allowance.; 
there  is  not  only  no  allueion  to  heirs,  but  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  engagement 
to  denote  the  perpetuity  or  lasting  charaotcr  of  the  ^arrangement. 

6.  How  different  is  the  case  of  Mysore  !  When  the  allie  1  armies  of  the 
British  Government  and  the  Nizam  had  conquered  the  territories  wiiich  had  been 
usurped  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  a  partition  of  those  territories  was,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  Lord  Wellestey's  Despatches,  aapfeed  on  by  the  allies,  Thisaijreeraent 
16  embodied  in  a  treaty  called  "the  Treaty  of  Mysore,"  in  which  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  "the  undermentioned  Articles,  by  tl»e  blessing  of -God,  shall  be  bind* 
ing  on  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  contracting  parties  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  endure ;"  the  IV.  and  V.  of  those  Articles,  the  perpetual  obligation 
of  which  is  proclaimed  in  such  solemn. and  sacred  language,  are  €fes  fellows: — 

"  Article  IV .  A  separate  government  shall  be  established  in  Mysore  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  Maharajah  Mysore  Krishna 
Raja  Wudayer  Bahadoor,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajas  of  Mysore,  shall 
possess  the  territory  hereinafter  described,  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter 
mentioned," 

^*  Article  V.  The  contradicting  powers  mutually  and  severally  agree  that  the 
districts  specified  in  Schedule  (C.)  hereunto  annexed,  shall  be  ceded  to  the  said 
Maharajah  Mysore  Krishna  Rajah,  and  shall  form  the  separate  Government  of 
Mysore,  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  mentioned." 

This  is  the  treaty  which  provides  that  the  Province  of  Mysore  shall  be  con- 
tinued in  perpetuity  as  "a  separate  government^''  and  on  which  the  title  of  the 
present  Maharajah  to  the  sovereignty  tiiereof  rests.  Article  IX.  states  the 
conditions  referred  to  in  Articles  iV.  and  V.,  and  provides  that  certain  arrange- 
ments  shall  be  made,  by  a  separate  treaty  with  tlie  English  East  India  Company, 
for  the  ^*  effectual  establishment  of  Maharajah  Mysore  Krishna  Rajah  in  the 
government  of  Mysore."  The  nature  of  this  Subsidiary  Treaty  determining  the 
mode  in  which  the  effectual  establishment  of  the  Maharajali  shall  be  secured,  I 
have  already  discussed  in  my  dissent,  dated  2d  July  1863  ;  in  it  the  words  "  heirs 
and  successors,"  it  is  true,  do  not  occur  (the  unimportance  of  whicli  I  have  adverted 
to  cibove),  but  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  the  "  treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the 
contracting  parties  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure."  If  it  shall  be 
decided  that  this  •*  Subsidiary  Treaty,"  merely  detailing  the  mode  in  which  the 
government  of  Mysore  shall  be  perserved  (and  by  which  alone  we  acquire  any 
right  to  interfere  with  the  direct  administration  of  the  province)  expires  with  the 
Rajah's  life,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  words  "  heirs  and  successors,"  notwith- 
standing the  other  conditions  of  perpetual  endurance  (a  monstrous  notion,  to  my 
mind),  there  still  remains  the  '*  Treaty  of  Mysore,"  by  which  tbe '**  separate 
government "  is  established,  the  conditienst  of  which- ffre  in  express  ux>rd«  declared 
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to  Be  *^  bintKng^on  thebelre  and  guccessers-  of  the  contracting' parties  so  long  as 
the' sou  anil  moan  shall  endure;"  and  this  treatty  must  abo  be  got  rid' of,  upon 
some^otber  plea^  before  the  province*  can*  be  claimed  by  us  as  an  escheat. 

7.  Tliere  remains  one  argument  to  be  noticed,  and  this  I  certainly  hetfcrd, 
adducpd  i^ith  somethmg  more  than  surprise ;  it  is,  that  terms  d^netiiiigtheabidfo^ 
and  perpetual,  nature  of  contnicts  made  by  the  British  Government  wiib.  the 
natives  of  India  are  to  be  treated  as  mere  idle  words  of  no  signification.  It 
was  stated,  and  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Mnnro  was  quoted^  in  support  af  the 
st^ilemeut,  that  the  Persian  terms,  '*  from  generation  ta  geineratioift/'  '*  fpom  htfir 
to  heir/'  ''as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,"  "  to  the  end  of  time,"  mA  the 
like,  purporting  a  perpetual  obhgation,  where  they  are  used  in  sunnuds,  fc  r  the 
alienation  of  the  Government  revenue  in  favour  of  individuals,  were,  anci  ar^^ 
disregarded  by  native  rulers,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  ofi  the  grantor  <  r  the 
grantee,  and  that  this  was  well  known  and  understood  by  all.  This  fiact.  to  a 
certain  extent,  I  admit,  but  I  most  emphatically  protest  against  the  argiiment 
uhich  was  drawn  from  it;  that,  therefore,  terms  of  similar  impart,  contained  iai 
English  treaties,  dictated  and  negotiated  by  British  statesmen,  the  abiding  obliga- 
tions  of  which,  as  in  the  treaty  of  Mysore,  tlie  Ahnighly  is  invoked  to  witnefis,. 
may  be  treated  a&  meaning  nothing,  and  conveying  na  obligatioH  on  the  parties 
who  make  and  ratify  them. 

8.  If  the  above  are  the  glosses  l»y  which  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  promising 
to  maintain  inviolate  the  treaties  of  the  former  Government,  and  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  is  to  be  interpreted,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  hence- 
forth we  entirely  forfeit  the  confifdeHce  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  India  in  our 
integrity  and  honour ;  a*  lose  which  will  be  poorly  compensated  fijr  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Mysore. 

P.  I  feel  the  objections  which  exist  to  the  restoring  to  native  rule  a  province, 
which  has,  for  30  years,  been  under  the  administration  of  British  ofl&cers,  and  I 
know  the  vast  importance,  under  the  circumstances  that  have  arisen,  of,  at  any 
rate,  the  greater  pertiou  of  the  province  becoming  British  territory.  If  it  be 
considered  of  paramount  necessity,  a  question  on  which  I  am  not  giving  an 
opinion,  that  Mysore,  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  henceforth  be  annexed  to  the 
British  possessions,  let  that  fact  be  declaved  and  acted  on,  compensation  being: 
made  to  all  partits  who  may  have  just  claims  under  treaty  engagements.  Thi* 
wilTbe  a  far  honester  course,  and  far  less  discreditable  to  us  in  Uie  eyes  of  the 
princes  of  India,  than  an  attempt  by  specious  sophi^^try  to  evade  the  sacred 
engagements  of  treaties,  or  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  promises  and  pledgjes 
which  will  remain  recorded  against  us  for  all  time. 

(signed)         F.  Cwrie. 


Mtnutb  of  Mr.  JR.  I>.  MaTtgles,  22  July  1&«6. 

r  DESIRE  to  put  upon  record  the  reasons  that  led  me  to  vote  in  £ivour  of  the 
Despatch  which  passed  the  Counc^il  oit  the  17th  instant,  approving  the  intimatir>n 
given  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  that  his 
adoption  of  a  son  would  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government,, 
in  as  far  as  that  ceremony  was  intended  to  caofry  with  it  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  government  of  the  territory  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley. 

ft  is  essential  to  point  out  thus  distinctly  what  it  is  that  we  decline  to  sanc- 
tion, because  advantage  has  been  taken  upon  thie»^  as  on  former  oce^isions,  to 
raise  an  argumentum  ad  invidianiy  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  general 
pubKc  into  the  erroneous  persuasion,  that  to  proliibit  such  an  adoption  as  that 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  is  not  merely  an  act  of  temporal 
mjustice,  but  a  grievous  injury  extending  beyond  the  grave,  and  an  outrage  upon 
the  religious  feeling;^  of  the  whole  Hindoo  community ;  and  this  misrepresenta- 
tion is  the  fliHMre  miMkievous,  beeouse  it  would  be  undeniably  true  if  the  British 
Government  had  really  prohibited  adoption,  in  the  broad  meaning  (rf  the  term. 
It  is  true  that  a  Hindooy  who  leaves  no  sen  behind  him,  natural  or  adopted,  to 
perform  certain  fdni^ral  rites^  which  can  be  properly  celebrated  only  by  a  son, 
incurs,  according  to  ihe  cv^a  of  that  religion^  penal  oonsequenees,  extending,  1 
112.  L  2  believe,. 
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believe,  to  eternity ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  British  Government  has 
never  been  guilty  of  the  cruelty  of  preventing  a  childless  Hindoo  from  using  the 
means  prescribed  by  his  religion  for  averting  so  fearful  a  calamity.  The  Rajah 
of  Mysore  is  as  fully  at  liberty  as  the  humblest  of  his  fellow  countrymen  to 
adopt  a  son  competent  to  perform  the  rites  in  question,  and  who  would  succeed 
to  all  the  personal  property  and  private  estates,  of  his  father,  by  adoption.  All 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  declares,  in  approving  the  decision  of  the 
Government  of  India  is,  that  he  will  not  permit  the  transfer  by  such  a  process  of 
the  dominion  conferred  on  the  present  Rajah  by  Lord  Wellesley.  That  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  a  Hindoo  should  be  duly  performed,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  his  adopted  son  should  be  a  sovereign  prince. 

Brushing  away  then  this  fallacy,  spun  to  ensnare  the  ignorant,  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  neither  justice  nor  policy  demands  that  the  dominion  of  a  native  ruler 
over  Mysore  should  be  extended  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Rajah,  by 
permitting  him  to  nominate  a  successor  by  the  process  of  adoption. 

As  respects  the  first  point,  it  is  very  far  from  certain,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  that  Lord  Wellesley  intended  that  even  a  natural  born  son  of  the  child 
whom  he  placed  upon  the  throne  in  1799  should  succeed  to  his  father  as  a 
matter  of  course,  or  without  a  distinct  and  formal  act  of  consent  and  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government.  The  family  of  this  child  had  long  been 
deposed,  and  it  had  not  the  slightest  claim  upon  the  justice  or  generosity  of  the 
British  Government.  When,  therefore,  the  Governor  General  took  this  boy  out 
of  a  dungeon,  or  out  of  a  state  of  restraint  and  degradation  tantamount  to  such 
durance,  to  place  him  on  a  throne  purely  as  a  matter  of  policy  (which  1  need 
not  pause  to  prove  by  his  own  language),  and  avoided,  in  the  deed  of  gift  called 
a  treaty,  to  make  any  mention  of  the  heirs  and  successoi*s  of  the  Rajah  as 
included  in  its  benefits,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  such  an  omission 
was  accidental  or  devoid  of  a  significant  meaning.*  No  statesman  was  less  likely 
than  Lord  Wellesley  to  do  such  important  business  with  so  much  haste  and  care- 
lessness as  to  allow  an  accidental  omission  of  these  terms  to  pass  without  notice ; 
and  if  the  donor  of  this  magnificent  gift  did  deliberately  intend  to  leave  his 
successors  in  the  administration  of  India  as  completely  at  liberty  to  permit  or 
prohibit  a  succession  to  the  dominion  as  he  was  to  bestow  or  to  withhold  it,  there 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  discussion  upon  the  question  of  justice.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  omission  was  intentional,  and  that  the  object  of  Lord  Wellesley 
was  to  leave  his  successors  free  to  act,  if  the  expectations  with  which  the  British 
Grovemment  made  the  experiment  should  be  disappointed,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  might  demand. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  treaty  contains  the  expression  that,  *^  it  shall 
be  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure,'*  but  I  need  hardly  tell  any  one  well  informed  in  regard  to  Oriental 
phraseology,  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  these  words  certainly  do  not 
imply  perpetuity  to  Indian  minds.  That  this  is  no  new  doctrine  coined  for  the 
occasion,  the  following  extract  from  a  Minute  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
on  the  16th  day  of  March  1822,  will  evince.  "The  terms  employed  in  such 
documents,  for  ever,  from  generation  to  generation,  or  in  Hindoo  grants,  while 
the  sun  and  moon  endure,  are  mere  forms  of  expression,  and  are  never  supposed, 
either  by  the  donor  or  the  receiver,  to  convey  the  durability  which  they  imply, 
or  any  beyond  the  will  of  the  sovereign." 

The  question  of  policy  is  still  clearer.  No  one,  I  presume,  will  now  be  found 
to  maintain  that  the  experiments  tried  in  Western  India  of  raising  to  thrones  the 
descendants  of  princes  deposed  and  imprisoned  or  banished  by  the  sovereigns 
whom  we  subdued,  have  been  successful.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  one 
Governor  General  created  a  Rajah  of  Mysore ;  and  another,  a  Rajah  of  Sattara. 
They  were  held  in  leading-strings  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  respec- 
tive reigns ;   indeed,  that  they  should   be  mere  puppets  in  the   hands    of  the 

British 

^  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Canning  in  his  ^*  Adoption  Despatch  " 
of  April  1862,  '^  that  treaties  with  quasi-independent  or  dependent  chlefe  or  princes  in  which  the  expree- 
sionsy  ^  his  heirs  and  successors,'  or  <  to  his  heirs  for  ever,'  are  used,  are  very  numerous/' 

Lord  Dalhousie,  speaking  of  the  case  of  the  Nawab  of  the  Camatic,  says,  **  Lord  V^ellesley  was  not  a  man 
who  did  things  without  a  reason.  Wlien,  therefore,  Lord  Wellesley,  while  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
Nawab  of  Oude  and  others,  and  forming  the  treaties  with  those  Princes,  tlieir  heirs  and  successors,  is  found 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Nawab  Azeem-ul-Dowlah  alone,  and  omitting  all  mention  in  it  of  heirs  and 
successors,  it  is  very  certain  that  Lord  WeUesley  did  not  intend  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that  treaty 
beyond  the  life  of  Azeem-ul-Dowlah  himself." 
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British  Government,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  original  plan  in  each  case. 
The  Rajah  of  Mysore,  a  mere  child,  was  entrusted  to  the  tutelage  of  a  native 
statesman  of  high  character  and  great  ability ;  and  as  long  as  he,  in  fact,  exer- 
cised supreme  power,  matters  went  well.  But  as  soon  as  the  Rajah  assumed 
charge  of  the  administration,  or,  rather,  as  soon  as  all  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  flatterers  and  parasites  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  affairs  at  once  took  a 
downward  course,  retrograding  from  bad  to  worse,  till  they  resulted  in  the  disso- 
lution of  all  government,  and  in  the  armed  rising  of  the  people  against  intolerable 
oppression.  Then  the  British  Government  was  obliged  to  step  in  to  avert  still 
more  disastrous  consequences,  and  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  country 
as  completely  and  exclusively  as  in  its  own  territories,  with  the  result,  as  regards 
the  people,  of  unprecedented  peace  and  prosperity;  but  with  the  result,  also,  of 
impreasing  upon  the  minds  of  successive  authorities  in  India  and  in  England, 
during  a  period  of  more  than.  30  years,  the  conviction  of  the  utter  unfitness  of 
the  Rajah  to  govern  the  territories  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and,  there- 
fore, of  the  inexpediency  of  restoring  him  to  the  position  which  he  had 
forfeited. 

In  the  other  case,  that  of  Sattara,  the  first  Rajah,  literally  rescued  from  a 
dungeon,  in  which  his  own  servants  had  placed  him,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
his  nominal  subjects  placidly  acquiesced,  employed  the  means  with  which  the 
British  Government  had  endowed  him,  and  manifested  his  sense  of  the  boon 
spontaneously  conferred  upon  him,  by  engaging  in  plots  against  his  benefactors, 
not  the  less  real  because  they  were  pre-eminently  foolish.  His  brother  and 
successor  dying  childless,  the  Government  wisely  re-attached  the  territory, 
alienated  with  so  little  advantage,  to  the  British  dominions. 

Let  me  ask  what  there  is  in  the  result  of  these  two  deliberate  experiments, 
tried  in  the  best  faith,  and  with  the  most  earnest  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government  and  its  officers  to  render  them  successful,  to  encourage  us  to 
convert  the  real  Government  which  now  exists  in  Mysore,  as  administered 
exclusively  by  British  officers,  into  a  second  sham  Principality,  by  allowing  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore  to  adopt  a  successor  ? 

But  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  remonstrances  of  those 
who  insist  with  so  much  earnestness  that  justice  and  the  faith  of  treaties  should 
constrain  us  to  allow  the  Rajah  to  adopt  a  successor  were  permitted  to  prevail. 
There  would  then  be  two,  and  only  two,  courses  open  to  us  ;  either  the  adopted 
son  must  be  permitted  to  become  the  actual  Yuler  of  his  country,  to  appoint  his 
own  officers,  and  to  administer  justice  and  the  revenue  according  to  his  own 
views  and  principles,  or  affairs  must  be  carried  on,  as  at  present,  by  a  British 
Ciommissioner,  assisted  by  a  body  of  British  officers,  who  would  exercise  all  real 
power,  and  in  whose  hands  the  nominal  Rajah  would  be  the  merest  puppet. 

In  the  first  case  there  could,  manifestly,  be  no  assurance  that  affairs  would  not 
fall  into  the  same  disorder,  and  that  the  people  (who  have  enjoyed  for  more  than 
30  years  the  blessings  of  a  well  organised  system  of  government,  of  a  pure  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  of  a  moderate  assessment  of  the  land  revenue),  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  same  oppression  and  extortion  as  when  the  present  Rajah 
was  released  from  the  control  of  the  Dewan,  who  was  the  wise  and  honest  guar- 
dian of  his  youth,  and  permitted  to  follow  his  own  devices.  Indeed,  it  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  that  the  adopted  son  should  enjoy  such  great  advantage* 
in  the  way  of  political  education  as  the  present  Rajah  turned  to  so  miserable  an 
account.  And, in  another  very  important  respect,  the  adopted  son  of  the  Rajah 
would  find  himself  beset  with  difficulties  which  did  not  embarrass  his  predecessor, 
and  with  which,  I  apprehend,  that  no  native  ruler,  even  with  the  best  abilities 
and  intentions,  could  successfully  cope.  Mj^sore  is  now  full  of  European  settlers, 
coffee  planters  and  others,  and  every  day  is  adding  to  their  numbers.  If  English 
magistrates  find  it  no  easy  task  to  hold  the  balance  even,  and  to  keep  the  peace 
between  the  planters  and  ryots  of  Bengal,  we  might  well  expect  that  Mysore 
would  be  thrown  into  a  state  little  short  of  civil  war  and  anarchy,  if  native 
officials  had  to  deal  with  differences  carried  on,  probably  with  the  same  heat  and 
pertinacity  between  the  same  classes  with  equally  conflicting  interests  in  that 
Principality. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  surely  be  pretended  that  such  a  treaty  as  that 
which  Lord  Wellesley  dictated  to  the  infant  Rajah  of  Mysore  ought  to  constrain 
us,  under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  as  unscrupulous  spoliators,  indifferent  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  honour,  and  intent,  with  short-sighted  greediness, 
only  on  our  own  aggrandisement,  to  set  up  another  pageant  prince,  utterly 

112.  1-3  devoid 
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devoid  of  political  volition,  to  waste  on  hifr  pleasures,  to  use  the  mildest  terrtiy 
the  surplus  i?evenue  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the^  improvement  of  his  dofniinons,. 
v^hW^e  a  British  Commissioner  raaint^ined  order,  dispensed  justice,  and  exercised 
all  the  functions  of  the  reeA  ruler  of  tl>e  land. 

Not  all  the  hard  language  that  has  been  lavished  upon  tihose  who  hold  witii 
me  that  there  are  higher  and  more  cogent  considerations  thav  any  that  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  Rajah's  application,  will  convince  me  tiiat  the  honour  ^f 
England,  the  Queen  s  Proclamation,*  or  Lord  Canning's  Despatch  on  adoption^ 
imperatively  demands  that  we  should  take  a  singlie  step  to  perpetuate  alin^of 
so  callied  sovereign  pnnces  for  such  ends  as  these. 

On  other,  however,  and  even  more  palpable  grounds,  it  is  impossible  to  found 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Rajah^s  claim  upon  Lord  Canning's  Despatch  of 
the  30th  April  1862. 

The  recommendation  urged  by  Lord  Canning  in  that  Despatch  was,  tliat  he 
should  be  allowed  to  give  **  an  assurance  to  every  chief  above  the  rank  of 
Jagheerdar,  who  now  governs  his  own  territory,"  that  in  respect  to  succession  to 
his  dominions,  an  adopted  son  should  be  recognised  by  the  British  Gov^ramenl^ 
as  fully  and  unreservedly  as  if  he  had  been  his  son  by  generation.  The  Rajah 
of  Mysore  certainly  did  not  come  within  this  category.  Further,  Lord  Canning 
wrote  (paragraph  29)  :  "  I  recommend  that  in  everv  case,  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo^ 
the  assurance  should  be  conveyed  to  each  chief  individually,  and  not  by  a  general 
notification  addresst  d  to  all.  This  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  future 
claims  from  petty  Jagherdars,  or  others  whom  it  is  not  intended  to  include  in  the 
measure."  This  plan  was  carried  into  effect,  lists  were  dmwn  up,  and  to  every 
prince  or  chief  included  in  those  lists  a  sunnud  was  issued  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  after  th^  approval  of  the  scheme  by  the  Secreiary  of  State. 
The  name  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  i«i  not  found  in  those  lists,  and  no  sunnud  was 
addrestsed  to  him.  Can  it  be  believed  that  ihe-^e  were  accidental  omissions,  and 
that  Lord  Canning,  if  he  had  not  forgotten  for  the  time  the  existence  of  such  a 
person,  would  have  treated  the  Rajah  on  the  same  footing  as  the  hereditary 
Princes  of  Rajpootana,  or  of  what  were  formerly  called  **  the  protected  Sikh 
Stat<8?'*  I  cannot  give  credit  to  such  an  hypothesis,  and,  therefore,  I  must 
believe  that  Lord  Canning  intentionally  omitted  the  name  of  the' Rajah  of 
Mysore  from  the  list  of  those  to  whom  "the  assunmce"  of  his^  Government  was 
to  be  conveyed,  because  he  was  satisfied,  as  I  am  satisfied,  thart,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  he  had  no  just  or  reasonable  claim  to  the  privilege  in 
question.  It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  to  be  passing  strange  that  any  thinking  nmn 
should  regard  such  factitious  princes  as  the  Rajahs  of  Sattara  and  My?^o^.^  the 
mere  (reatures  of  an  epiiemeral  political  expediency,  and  who  had  made  D0 
returns  for  that  gratuitous  creation  but  gross  ingratitude  in  the  one  instance,  and 
of  disgraceful  misgovernment  in  the  otlier,  as  deserving  tlve  same  consideration 
as  the  representative  chieftains  of  real  nationalities,  the  origin  of  whose  titles  is 
lost  in  remote  antiquity,  or  even  as  the  gallant  rulers  of  Puttialla  or  Jheend,  who 
won  their  dominions  with  their  own  good  swords,  ami  who  well  repaid  us  for  tfes 

Srotection  which  we  had  ati'orded  them  in  rimes  past,  against  the  ambition  of 
lunjeet  Singh,  by  the  loyal  support  which  they  gave  us  in  tire  great  crisis  of  1867» 
It  was  their  conviction  of  the  unquestionable  validity  of  the  hereditary  rights 
of  the  Rajpoot  Princes  which  led  the  Court  of  Directoi^s  to  decline,  in  1853,  to 
sanction  the  annexation  of  the  little  State  of  Kurowlce  to  the  British  dominions. 
1  have  said  that  I  feel  that  there  are  higher  and  more  cogent  considei'ationB 
in  the  case  just  decided  than  any  which  can  be  adduced'  in  support  of  the 
application  ol  the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  I  m^an  the  chim  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  to  whom,  as  1  have  stated,  we  have  afforded  the  blessings  of  good  govern^ 
ment  for  more  than  a  generation  (by  wliich  the  whole  province*  has  been  raised 
to  a  state  of  unprecedented  prosperity),  that  they  should  not  be  consigned  to  the 
uncertainrics  and  dangers,  to  say  the  very  least,  of  a  native  administration,  [f^ 
as  the  Emperor  Aliexander  observed,  a  wise  and  benevolent  ruler  be  but  "a 
fortunate  accident"  in  Russia,  so  little  removed,  in  point  of  distance,  from  the 
centres  of  European  civilization,  how  often  might  the  subjects  of  such  a  Stattt 
as  Mysore  reasonably  calculate  upon  being  so  blessed  ?     The  European  settlers^ 

too, 

*  This  proclamation  has  been  construed,  or  people  hove  pretended  to  oonstnie  it,  in  aU  manner  of  way*. 
tea  diMrurt  of  Madrae^  the  high:^a8te  natiyea  di«olaf«d  that  it  would  be  violated  li  Shauar  women  wera 
MPmitted  to  cover  their  bosouis.  In  a  dietrict  of  Bombay,  men  remonstrated  on  the  same  grounds  against 
Ghristian  converts  being  sufl^red  to  draw  water  from  the  same  tank  or  well  a»  themoelt^. 
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tOQy  Hcao  hardly  be  denied^are  entitled  to  some  secondary  consideration.  Both 
classes  would  aesuredly  fi^el  the  efiectt^  of  a  tran&fer  far  more  acutely  than  if  they 
had  never  tasted  the  blessings  of  a  happier  state  of  things.  For  my  part,  when 
called  upon  to  weigh  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Rajah  and  his  subjects,  and 
to  decide,  if  they  cannot  be  recQnciled,which  should  kick  the  beam,  I  confess  that 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  working  millions,  nut  with  the  childless  old  man, 
his  courtier?,  and  the  few  who  feed  on  bis  lavish  and  UBprofitable  expenditure. 

I  well  koovvv  that  there  are  some  persons  endowed  vvith  such  acute  insight  into 
the  motives  of  those  from  wham  they  differ,  that  they  are  able  to  pronounce 
unhesitatingly  that  'Sueh  professions  as  I  have  made,  of  an  anxious  regard  for  the 
interests  of  ihe  great  l>ody  of  the  people,  are  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  the 
principle  which  really  actuates  me,  and  those  who  think  with  me,  is  a  greedy  and 
insatiable  ciaving  for  the  raddition  of  more  and  more  terriiory  to  tire  British 
Empire.  And  they  often  add,  as  a  supplement  to  this  charge,  that  it  is  our 
national  vanity  alone  that  leads  us  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  hetter,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  acceptable  to  the  people,  than  that  of  a 
native  prince;  and  that  if  the  whole  population  were  polled  upon  tlie  question, 
the  decisitxn  would  be  adverse  to  our  pretensions. 

I  am  not  careful  to  reply  to  the  first  count  of  the  charge.  While  I  cannot,  of 
course,  answer  for  others,  I  alone  am  really  cognizant  of  my  own  motives, 
and  they  are  such  as  fully  to  satisfy  my  own  sense  of  right.  This  is  a  matter 
merely  personal.  The  second  question,  however,  is  far  more  important,  and  if  it 
be  true  that  knowledge,  civilization,  and'  honesty  of  purpose  combined,  fail  to 
produce  a  happier  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a  subject  people  than  the  opposite 
and  counteracting  qualities,  it  certainly  behoves  us  to  review  our  whole  system  of 
administration,  in  order  to  conform  it  more  closely  to  an  oriental  model. 

But  I  deny  the  entire  premises.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  India  are  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
advantagis  accruing  to  them  from  English  rulers,  but  the  time  will  assuredly 
eome  when  they  will  understand  and  value  them.  It  is  a  false  humility,  verging, 
indeed,  upon  childishnevSs,  akrn  to  the  theory  of  the  superior  happiness  of  the 
«avage  state,  to  question  the  superiority  of  an  English  Government,  acting  upon 
fixed  and  known  principles,  unaffiected  in  the  main  by  any  personal  change  of 
the  chief  rulers,  administering  a  printed  and  widely  promulgated  code  of  laws, 
and  caiiBterltly  aiming,  at  least,  at  improvement  over  native  Governments, 
e»tirely  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  prince,  or,  if  he  be  an  nonentity,  of 
hie  minister,  and  which  have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  going  from  bad  to  worse 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Akbar.  Lord  Macaulay  was  wont  to  say  that  the  Go- 
;?eramettt  of  India  was  probably  the  only  Government  in  the  world  which  was 
better  qualified  to  think  and  act  for  the  people  than  the  people  tor  themselves. 
Tlie  truth  of  this  opinion  appears  to  me  to  be  unquestionable,  and  upon  this 
principle  we  are4x>irad  to  act  as  we  think  best  for  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Mysore.. 

As  to  the  plausible  reference  to  the  test  of  a  poll,  a  moment's  consideration 
^11  satisfy  any  one,  willing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that,  even  if 
the  expedient  were  possible,  no  more  fallible  scale  could  be  used  in  which  to 
'Weigh  the  wisdom  of  political  measures  of  importance.  Not  to  go  further  afield 
for  instances  than  our  own  country  and  modern  times,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  had  been  polletl,  the  decision  of  a  vast  majority  would 
<have  been  hostile  to  its  union  M^th  Bngland.  It  is  equally  unquestionable  that, 
if  the 'Highlanders  had  been  consulted  in  like  manner  after  1745,  they  would  not 
have  consented  to  the  construction  of  roads  through  their  mountains,  and  the 
'Curtaihnent  of  the  f>ower  and  privileges  of  their  chiefe.  Yet  no  one  could  be 
found  at  the  present  day  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  these  measures  were  not 
in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  weaker  parties  concerned.  It  would  be 
eMy  to  multiply  examples  to  the  same  effect. 

>Upon  one  point  I  am  anxious  to  deprecate  misconception.  I  would  not  on 
any  iaccount  be  understood  to  write  or  think  slightingly  of  the  great  men  who 
«ii4ertained  in  times  past  the  views  that  resulted  in  the  ci'eation  of  such  princi- 
^liti^  as  Mysorerand'Sattara.  It  would  be  the  highest  presumption  on  my 
part  to  utter  a  word  in  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  of  those  statesmen.  Donbt- 
iesS'thiere  we»e  cireomBtances  then  of  suflScient  weight,  which  recommended  the 
'ni6B8Ur«B>in'que»tion  to  their  minds,  and  induced  them  to  try  the  experiment 
involved  in  them.  But  *^we  stand,"  as  has  been  well  said,  '*  upon  the  shoulders 
<jf  our  predeoeesors,"  and  have  seen  the  utter  and  hopeless  shipwreck  of  the 
iia.  •  X  4  schemes 
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schemes  which  they  simply  launched.  It  becomes  us  to  profit  by  the  experience 
gained  during  the  intervening  years,  and  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
great  names  into  a  blind  admiration  of,  and  adherence  to,  those  parts  of  their 
policy  which  events  have  proved  to  be  mistakes.  But  I  cannot  feel  the  same 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  now,  in  spite  of  experience,  per- 
petuate such  impolicy.  Is  no  amount  of  treachery,  sottishness,  or  imbecility  on 
the  part  of  these  puppet  rulers,  to  be  admitted  as  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  reviewing 
the  policy  that  raised  them  to  situations  in  which  neither  nature  nor  education  had 
qualified"them  for  discharging  their  primary  duties  to  those  placed  under  them  ? 
Are  we  under  no  obligations  to  the  latter,  so  subjected  by  us,  or  are  such  mis- 
takes to  be  irrevocable  for  ever?  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  British  Government  of  India,  great  as  it  is,  to  extemporize  a  native 
ruler  capable  of  standing  alone.  Princes  with  the  prestige  of  centuries,  and  whose 
subjects  regard  them  as  little  less  than  demigods,  have  backbones  of  very  dif- 
ferent strength.  And,  as  regards  the  only  possible  alternative,  Oude  has  proved 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  making  a  stable  or  tolerable  Government  by  attempting 
to  unite  the  iron  with  the  clay. 

(signed)         /?•  D.  Mangles. 

Minute  of  Mr.  Prinsep^  1  August  1865. 

Mysore  Case. 
The  Rajah's  Adoption  of  a  Son. 

I  HAVE  already  written  three  papers  upon  this  case,  and  have  therefore  no  desire 
or  intention  again  to  state  in  detail  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  my  view 
is  based.  That  view  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  the  new  phase  given  to  it  by  the  Rajah's  formal 
claim  to  adopt  a  son,  and  by  the  telegraphic  communication  that  he  has  carried 
out  this  intention,  requires  that  the  circumstances  of  his  position  should  be 
clearly  set  forth  in  order  to  show  what  effect  ought  to  be  given  to  this  adoption. 

The  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan  was  a  British  war,  waged  mainly  for  British  pur- 
poses, and  upon  a  British  quarrel.  We  sought  allies  in  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  especially  the  alliance  of  the  Nizam,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  sub* 
sidiary  force  of  British  troops,  and  the  Nizam's  Contingent  to  co-operate  in  the 
field  with  our  own  armies.  Siill,  we  were  the  principals  in  the  war,  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  storm  of  Seringapatam  with  British  troops,  in  the 
course  of  which  Tippoo  Sultan  met  his  death.  His  dominions  thus  fell  to  the  con- 
querors. Lord  Wellesley,  then  Governor  General,  was  master  of  the  position, 
and  dictated  entirely  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  appropriation  and 
future  management  of  the  territory.  He  dealt  liberally  with  the  Nizam  by  giving 
him  an  equal  share  with  that  which  he  retained  for  annexation  to  the  East 
India  Company's  possessions.  But  he  set  apart  a  third  of  the  whole  to  be  erected 
into  a  separate  State,  to  be  manaued  and  controlled  by  the  British  Government 
and  its  officers.  With  his  ally,  the  Nizam«  he  made  a  special  treaty,  in  which  these 
several  allotments  of  territory  were  distinctly  set  forth  and  defined,  and  it  was 
declared  in  that  treaty  that  the  third  portion,  not  taken  by  either  of  the  parties 
to  it,  namely,  the  British  Government  and  the  Nizam,  should  be  given  into  the 
possession  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  then  a  child  of  five  years  old,  to  be  held  by 
him  with  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force  of  British  troops,  under  arrangements  to 
be  settled  entirely  and  exclusively  by  the  British  Government.  Accordingly 
a  separate  treaty  was  made  by  the  British  Government  with  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore,  to  which  the  Nizam  was  no  party,  assigning  the  territory  to  him  personally, 
without  any  mention  of  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  providipg,  in  special 
articles^  for  the  maintenance  of  a  subsidiary  force  of  British  troops  from  the 
revenues  of  the  territory,  which  force  was  to  be  at  the  di.«^posal  of  the  British 
Government  in  times  of  war,  together  with  all  other  resources  of  the  Mysore 
State  that  the  British  Government  might  require  for  its  aid.  The  Rajah  ateo 
was,  in  his  administration,  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  British  Resident;  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  if  the  British  Government  should  at  any  time  consider  the 
subsidy  to  be  in  danger  through  the  mal-administration  of  the  Ri^ah's  officers,  it 
was  to  be  at  liberty  either  to  take  territory  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  subsidy^ 
or  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  control  of  every  branch  of  the  administration 
of  Mysore. 

Such  were  the  treaty  engagements  under  which  the  infant  Rajah  was  elevated 
from  a  prison  to  be  the  nominal  head  of  a  new  State.     During  his  minority  the 
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territory  was  well  administered,  financially  speaking,  by  Poorneah,  wlio  was 
installed,  under  British  dictation,  as  Dewan.  When  the  Rajah  reached  the  age 
of  maturity,  which  in  India  is  at  16  or  18  years,  he  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  government,  and  to  remove  and  disgrace  the  Dewan,  appropriating  to  himself 
his  accumulated  treasure  of  near  2,000,000  /.  sterling,  and  Poorneah  soon  after 
died,  under  the  mortifications  he  endured.  The  Rajah  then,  surrounding  himself 
with  a  clique  of  flatterers  and  parasites,  began  to  act  independently  of  the  Resi- 
dent, taking  his  own  measures  in  secret  conclave,  until  he  brought  matters,  in 
1813,  to  such  a  pass  that  the  Resident,  the  Honourable  Arthur  Cole,  ma(le  a 
distinct  representation  to  Lord  Hastings,  then  Governor  General,  of  the  futility 
of  the  system  of  control  by  advice  only,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  more  authori- 
tative interference,  through  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Dewan.  Lord 
Hastings,  upon  this  issue  being  submitted  to  him,  directed  the  Resident  to  refrain 
in  future  from  offering  advice  unless  it  should  be  asked,  preferring  to  leave  the 
Rajah,  with  the  dispositions  he  had  manifested,  to  administer  the  country  at  his 
own  risk  and  responsibility,  and  adopting  ill  this  case  the  same  policy  that  he 
applied  to  a  simitar  state  of  things  at  Lucknow* 

This  was,  as  above  stated,  in  1813,  and  for  near  20  years  from  that  date  the. 
Rajah  continued  to  manage  the  entire  affairs  of  Mysore  in  his  own  fashion. 
During  this  period  the  accumulated  treasure  of  Poorneah  was  dissipated,  and 
debts  were  incurred,  and  known  to  be  increasing,  while  the  current  revenue  was 
ill-collected,  and  on  the  decrease.  In  1831-32  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
was  in  insurrection,  and  the  extortions,  and  even  crimes  of  the  local  oflScers,  were 
the  main  cause  of  the  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  population.  For  two 
seasons  British  troops  were  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  suppress  these  in- 
surrections, and  in  1832,  upon  strong  representations,  as  well  from  the  Resident 
as  from  the  Madras  Government,  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  matters  to 
remain  in  Mysore  upon  their  then  footing.  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  who  was  at  that 
time  Governor  General,  directed  the  entire  administration  of  the  country  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  British  oflScers. 

Since  that  date,  the  whole  territory  of  Mysore  has  been  administered,  on  behalf 
of  the  Rajah,  by  a  Commissioner  and  subordinates,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Government  of  India,  the  Rajah  receiving  the  one  lakh  of  pagodas,  and  one-fifth 
of  the  net  revenue,  which,  in  the  treaty  of  Mysore,  was  stipulated  for  his  main- 
tenance in  the  event  of  such  an  assumption  of  the  administration  being  determined 
upon. 

About  three  years  ago,  the  Rajah  applied  to  be  restored  to  the  administration 
of  his  country,  on  the  ground  that  his  removal  from  it  had  been  only  temporary, 
for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity, 
which  ends  were  now  fully  accomplished.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
case,  compliance  with  this  application  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Rajah^s 
maladministration,  his  indebtedness,  and  the  failure  of  his  revenue,  justified  and 
required  the  strong  measure  of  1832,  not  only  for  the  security  of  the  subsidy, 
which  was  jeopardised  by  this  mal-administration,  but  for  the  remedy  of  the  evils 
and  misery  which  had  resulted  to  the  population ;  that  having  been  adopted,  it 
would  be  a  failure  of  the  obligations  we  were  under  to  that  population  to  make 
it  over  again  to  the  risks,  nay,  to  the  certainty  of  similar  mal-administration. 

Such  having  been  the  decision  passed  in  1863,  the  Rajah  comes  forward  now 
with  fresh  pleas,  derived  mainly  from  our  own  records,  in  representation  of  the 
hard  measure  be  suffered  in  the  resumption  from  him  of  the  administration  of  his 
territory,  and  specifically  asserts  the  right  of  adoption,  as  if  his  adopted  heir 
would  thus  become  entitled  to  claim  a  restoration  of  the  administration  of  the 
territory,  because  he  was  no  party  to  the  faults  and  errors  which  had  led  to  its 
being  taken  out  of  the  Rajah's  hands.  lu  support  of  this  represeutation  he  has 
sent  a  petition,  signed  by  between  7,000  and  8,000  persons,  expressing  a  wish  for 
the  restitution  of  the  state  of  things  superseded  and  set  aside  in  1832. 

To  deal,  first,  with  this  petition,  1  can  only  express  my  wonder  that  it  has  so  few 
signatures ;  with  an  income,  and  with  such  means  as  we  have  left  at  the  Rajah's  dis- 
posal, 10,000  signatures  might  be  expected  to  be  at  his  command  at  any  time  in 
the  city  and  environs  of  his  immediate  residence.  The  Nawab  of  Arcot  at  Trip- 
licane  could  Jiave  procured  twice  that  number  to  any  memorial  he  might  have 
wished  to  have  submitted.  As  evideuce,  therefore,  of  the  feeling  and  wishes  of 
tlie  population  of  Mysore,  I  set  down  this  petition  as  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

The  Rajah's  case  stands  as  it  did  before,  upon  grounds  which  have  been  care- 
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fully  weighed  in  ihe  balance  and  found  wanting.  But  now  we  have  the  adoption 
to  deal  with.  The  Governor  General  has  met  this  by  declaring  the  Rajah  to  be 
free  to  adopt,  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purposes  of  Hindoo  religion,  or  of 
family  obligation,  and  he  has  stated  that  the  son  so  adopted  will  acquire  rights 
of  inheritance  over  any  personal  or  other  property  of  which  the  Rajah  may  be 
lawfully  possessed ;  but  that  the  British  Government  cannot  recognize  such  an 
adoptive  son  as  possessing  any  claim  to  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  of  administration 
over  the  territory  placed  by  the  British  uovernment  in  theRajah*s  possession  by 
the  Treaty  of  Mysore  in  1799  and  1800,  and  of  the  administration  of  which  he 
was  deprived  in  1832.  The  Despatch,  in  reply  to  this  reference,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  India^ 
confirms  entirely  this  answer  to  the  Rajah,  and  the  grounds  of  objection  urged  by 
ihe  minority  who  voted  against  its  transmission  seem  to  me  quite  futile.  They 
assume  the  Rajah  to  have  become,  by  the  Treaty  of  Mysore,  possessed  of  the  fee 
simple  of  the  territory  placed  experimentally  and  under  specific  conditions  in  his 
possession.  They  assume  that  the  Treaty,  though  in  words  specifically  personal, 
and  with  no  mention  of  heirs  or  successors,  was  tantamount  to  a  gift  to  them  as 
.well  as  to  the  Rajah,  because  of  the  use  of  expressions,  implying  that  the  engage- 
ment with  the  Rajah  himself  was  to  be  perpetual.  Further,  they  assume  that  a 
forfeiture  by  the  Rajah  of  his  right  to  continue  in  possession  would  not  be  a 
forfeiture  binding  on  his  heirs,  or  upon  any  one  to  whom,  by  an  adoption,  he 
might  bequeath  or  make  over  his  rights*  All  these  assumptions  are,  to  my  mind, 
against  reason,  and  opposed  to  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
engagements  entered  into,  and  to  the  expressed  views  and  intentions  of  their 
framers.  With  respect  especially  to  the  omission  of  words  implying  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  gift  after  the  Ilajah's  decease,  and  binding  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  4;he  same  arrangements  with  the  Rajah's  heirs  and  successors, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  Lortl 
Wellesley,  in  order  to  enable  him  at  the  next  succession  to  determine  whether 
his  policy  had  been  successful  or  required  modification,  and  so  to  leave  to  the 
British  Government  the  power  to  adopt  whatever  measures  might  then  be  deemed 
expedient  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  Arcot,  this  Governor  General 
specifically  erased  the  words  '*  heirs  and  successors  "  from  the  treaty  with  tiiat 
prince  when  it  was  sent  up  to  him  for  approval  and  ratification,  and  in  con- 
sequence Lord  Dalhousie  felt  himself  justified,  upon  the  decease  of  the  Nawab 
who  occupied  the  musnud  in  liis  time,  in  discontinuing  altogether  the  nominal 
title  and  authority  of  the  Nawabs  of  the  Camatic,  and  this  he  did  notwithstanding 
that  three  successions  had  occurred  since  the  treaty  with  those  Nawabs  bad  been 
signed,  without  question  at  each,  of  the  right  of  inheritance.  That  act  of  Lord 
Dalhousie  has  been  confirmed  and  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  us, 
and  by  Her  Majesty's  Governments  How,  then,  can  we  put  a  different  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  Treaty  made  with  the  Riyah  of  Mysore,  which  similarly  is  only 
personal,  and  of  which,  on  the  Rsgah's  demise,  we  shall  have  to  determine  the 
cessation. 

But  the  Rajah  is  free,  of  course,  to  nominate  a  child,  or  any  other  proper 
representative,  to  put  the  funeral  cake  mto  his  mouth  at  his  cremation,  and  to 
become  heir  to  all  that  is  really  his  own.  The  empty  title  of  Rajah  that  he 
inherited  from  his  ancestors,  he  may  give,  along  with  his  personal  effects,  for  that 
he  did  not  derive  from  us,  nor  hold  under  conditions  v^hich  he  failed  to  fulfil. 
Territories  and  populations,  however,  are  not  like  personal  effects,  nor  even  like 
real  estates,  to  be  similarly  bequeathed  and  handed  over  by  a  temporary  (>ecupant» 
without  reference  to  the  terms  on  which  he  obtained  them,  and  the  status  in 
respect  to  them  to  which  he  himself  is  reduced.  The  considerations  which 
regulate  the  appropriation,  and  the  proper  government  of  these,  are  quite  different 
from  those  on  which  the  transmission  of  effects  and  property  depends,  and  are 
based  on  much  broader  principles.  The  re-establishment  of  a  native  government 
in  Mysore,  after  30  years'  administration  of  that  country  by  British  officers,  would 
be  quite  opposed  to  these  considerations.  There  is  no  treaty  obligation  that 
requires  it,  and  every  motive  of  policy  and  of  beneficent  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  population,  forbids  the  renewal  of  an  experimental  course  that  has  once  so 
signally  failed  in  Mysore,  and  that  experience  everywhere  has  shown  to  be 
injurious. 

(signed)       H.  T.  Prinsep. 
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(Foreign  Department — Political.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  JVood  (No.  102) ; 

dated  31  July  1866. 

We  have  the  honour  to  forward  for  your  Fw>m  Commisstoneiv  Mysore,  dated  19  June  1865,  No.  27. 
information    copies  of    the    papers    noted  j^'^??  Commissioner,  Mysore 

,1  •        ^,,         t.«     ..   ?A       J      ^-        To  his  Highness  the  Maharaiah  of  Mysore,  dated  12  July  1866. 

on  the  margm,on  the  subject  of  the  adoption  ^o  the  Commissioaer  of  Mysore,  dat^  12  July  1865,  No.  603. 
by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore 
of  an  heir  to  the  Mysore  State, 

2.  We  have  refused  to  recognise  such  adoption,  pending  the  instructions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

3.  A  packet,  containing  letters  from  his  Highness  to  the  address  of  certain 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Europe,  announcing  the  adoption,  accompanies  this 
Despatch. 


Trom  jL.  Bowring^  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  the  Gt)vemment  of  the  Territdries  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  the  Honourable  W.  Mtdr^  c.s..  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  Simla  (No.  27) ; 
dated  Bangalore,  19  June  1865. 

I  HAVB  the  honour  to  forward  herewith,  for  submission  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General,  a  letter  to  his  Excellency's  address  from  his  Highness  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Mysore,  togetiier  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  myself  from  the  Maharajah,  No.  98, 
dated  18  th  mstant. 


Vrom  jRujoo  Sreekristna,  in  Canarese,  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  Government  <tf  my 
Territories  (No.  98) ;  dated  Palace,  Mysore,  18  June  1865. 

I  BEG  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  address  of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General  of  India  in  Council  announcing  that  I  have  this  day,  the  18th  June  1865,  adopted 
an  heir  according  to  Hindoo  law,  the  custom  of  my  ancestors,  and  in  virtue  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen's  proclamation. 

The  child  is  the  third  son  of  Chicka  Kristna  TJrs,  the  grandson  of  Gopaul  Raj  Urs,  who 
was  the  brother  of  Lutchmunee  of  the  Bettadakotay  House,  the  Ranee  who  signed  the 
treaties  of  1799.     His  name  is  Chamrajaindra  Wudayer  Bahadoor. 


Khureeta  from  His  Highness  Kissen  Raj  Wudayer  Bahadoor y  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  His 
Excellency  Sir  John  Laird  Mnir  Lawrence,  o*c.b.  and  K.S.I.,  Viceroy  and  Governor 
General  of  India,  Calcutta ;  dated  Palace,  Mysore,  18  June  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  announce  to  your  Excellency  that,  being  far  advanced  in  yeitiB 
and  without  issue,  male,  of  my  own  booy,  I  have  this  day,  the  10th  moon's  decrease  of 
Jaishta,  in  the  1B[TC>dana  year  of  Shallevahana  era  1788,  corresponding  with  the  18th  June 
1865,  according  to  Hindoo  law,  the  usage  of  my  ancestors,  ana  in  virtue  of  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Gracious  Proclamation,  adopted  a  son  as-successor  to  all  my  rights  and  privileges, 
under  the  Partition  Treatv  of  1799  with  the  East  India  Company  and  his  Highness  the 
Nizam,  and  imder  the  Subsidiary  Treaty  of  the  same  year  with  the  East  India  Company, 
both  of  which  are  in  full  force. 

In  announcing  to  your  Excellency  the  due  performance  of  the  ceremonies  attendant  on 
this  important  nte,  1  have  to  regret  that,  from  considerations  connected  with  my  ace  and 
personal  convenience,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  intrude  on  your  Excellency^  time 
and  attention,  I  have  been  precluded  from  celebratii:^  the  occasion  as  I  could  have  wished, 
or,  indeed,  to  undertake  more  than  the  solemnity  imd  publicity  of  the  eve^t  indispensably, 
required ;  but  I  need  hardly  assure  your  Excellencj^  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  in  any 
respect  essential  to  the  valiaity  of  the  adoption,  which  has  now  been  formally  made  and 
completed. 

The  boy  I  have  selected  is  a  child  of  two  and  a-half  years  of  age,  of  the  purest 
"rajbindy  "  or  royal  blood.     He  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Chicka  Ejistna  Urs,  and 

Sandson  of  Gopaul  Bigah  Urs,  the  brother  of  Lutchmunee  Ranee  (the  Ranee  who  signed 
e  Treaty  between  my  family  and  the  East  India  Company  in  1799),  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Kuttee  Gopaul  Rajah  Urs,  of  the  Bettadakotay  House,  one  of  the  13  families  with  which 
mine  is  most  nearly  related. 
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With  regard  to  this  eelection^  I  dean  it  advisable  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  with 
certain  circumstances  that  preceded  the  final  ceremony  of  the  adoption.  About  three 
years  ago^  while  Chicka  Enstna  Urs  was  alive^  I  proceeded  to  bis  house,  and,  having 
fonhally- seated  him  and  his  wife  before  me,  pointed  out  to  them  how,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, our  families  had  been  closely  united,  ana  sigmfiedmy  intention  of  adopting  one  of  hb 
children  as  the  heir  to  my  throne,  the  representative  of  liie  ancient  princes  ofMysore,  and 
the  inheritor  of  all  the  honours,  rights,  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  me  by  treaties.  He 
had  then  two  sons  bom,  and  a  thira  child  was  shortly  expected  The  assent  of  the  parents 
was  readily  given,  and,  in  accordance  with  an  urzee  lately  presented  to  me  by  Devajameny, 
the  mother  of  the  adopted  child,  communicating  the  last  wishes  and  injunctions  of  her. 
husband  regarding  the  adoption,  I  have  chosen,  with  the  mother's  consent,  the  third  son^ 
who  was  bom  18  days  after  Chicka  Eristna  Urs's  death,  and  the  ceremony  of  whose 
tonsure  has  not  been  performed.     I  have  named  him  Chamrajaindra  Wudayer  Bahadoor. 

It  only^  remains  for  me  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  England 
to  the  heir  whom  I  thus  adopted,  and  I  request  that  due  and  formal  intimation  of  the  event 
may  be  riven  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  whom  I  have  this  day 
telegraphed  all  particulars,  and  that  your  Excellency  will  do  me  the  favour  to  issue  in- 
structions to  the  Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  my  territories,  for  the  careAil 
observance  of  all  the  honours  and  priviliges  due  to  the  boy  as  my  heir. 


Fr(»n  L.  Bmoringy  Esq.,  Commissioner  for  the  Groverament  of  the  Territories  of  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  to  tiie  Honourable  W.  Muir,  c.8..  Secretary  to 
Government  of  India,  Foreign  jDepartment,  with  the  Qovemor  General,  Simla  (No.  28) ; 
dated  Buigalore,  19  June  1865. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit,  herewith  enclosed,  a  packet  of  letters  addressed  to 
certain  gentlemen  in  Europe  from  his  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  in  connection 
with  the  ceremony  adverted  to  in  my  letter.  No.  27,  of  this  day's  date. 

2.  His  Highness  has  also  forwarded  letters  to  the  address  of  five  officers  in  the  com- 
mission, as  well  as  one  to  Colonel  Hill,  Commissary  General,  which  wiU  be  duly 
delivered. 


Khureeta  to  His  Highness  Kristna  Rai  Wudayer  Bahadoor^  Maharajah  of  Mysore ; 

dated  Simla,  12  July  1865. 

I  HAVE  duly  received  the  letter  of  your  Highness,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  informing 
me  that  you  had  adopted  a  son,  in  accordance  with  Hindoo  law,  the  usage  of  your  an-: 
cestors,  and  in  virtue  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty's  proclamation,  as  your  successor  to 
all  your  rights  and  privileges,  under  the  Partition  Treaty  of  1799  and  4he  Subsidiary 
Treaty  of  the  same  year.  Formal  intimation  of  your  Highnesses  proceedings  will  be  sent 
to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State,  and  pending  his  instructions,  I  regret  3iat  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  to  recognise  this  adoption,  nor  to  accord  to  the  boy  the  honours  and 
privileges  due  to  the  heir  to  the  State  of  Mysore.  For  my  reasons  for  not  complying 
with  the  widies  of  your  Highness,  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  former  letters. 

(signed)        John  Lawrence. 


From  the  Honourable  W.  Muir,  c.s..  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Fordgn 
Department,  with  the  Governor  General,  to  the  Commisrioner  of  Mysore  (No.  608) ; 
dated  Sunla,  12  July  1865. 

No.  37,  dated  I  AM  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters^  noted  on  the  mar^,  and,  in 

19  June.  reply,  to  enclose,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  his  Excellency  the  Governor 

No.  38,  dated  General  has  ad<bressed  to  the  Maharajah  01  Mysore;  the  original  letter  is  also  forwarded 

19  June.  for  delivery  to  his  Highness.     His  Excellency  in  Council  requests  ihat  you  will  act  in 

accordance  with  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  and  will  simply  refuse  to  recognise  the  adoption  of 

the  child  as  heir  to  the  Mysore  State. 

2.  The  letters  for  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  England  sent  by  the  Mahangah,  wiU 
be  forwarded  to  their  destination  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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(Foreign  Department — Political.) 

The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  (No.  127); 

dated  20  September  1866. 

We  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  khureota 
which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  conveying  the  instruc- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  his  Highness's  appeal,  as  contained  in 
your  Despatch  of  the  17th  July  last,  No.  57. 


Elhureeta  to  His  Highness  Kristna  Raj  Wudayer  Bahadoor,  Maharajah  of  Mysore ; 

dated  Simla,  21  August  1865. 

Ik  my  khureeta  to  your  Highness, ^dated  5th  May  last,  I  intimated  that.  In  accordance 
with  your  Hi^huess's  request,  1  had  transmitted  copies  of  your  Highness's  khureetas,  dated 
respectively  the  25th  January  and  Ist  February  1866,  to  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  India. 

I  informed  your  Highness  at  the  same  time  that,  after  giving  careful  attention  to  the* 
arguments  advanced  at  different  times  in  support  of  your  Highness's  claim  to  be  re-installed 
in  the  government  of  Mysore,  I  had  failed  to  perceive  the  validity  of  those  claims,  and  that 
nothing  had  been  urged  in  your  Highness's  last  khureeta  which  rendered  in  any  way 
doubtful  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  me  decision  already  arrived  at. 

I  have  now  to  convey  to  your  Highness  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
Qn  your  Highness's  appeal,  and  to  apprize  you  that  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  the 
State  and  people  of  Mysore  renders  it  impossible  for  Her  Maies^'s  Government  to  accede 
to  the  prayer  of  your  Highness's  petition.  The  decision  01  Her  Majesty's  Government 
conveyed  to  your  Highness  in  the  Governor  General's  khureeta,  dated  31st  December 
1863,  must  be  considered  final  and  irrevocable. 

Your  Highness  further  took  exception  in  the  khureeta  of  the  25th  January  last  to  the 
distinction  which  had  been  made  between  your  Highness's  perfect  freedom  to  adopt  a  son 
and  h^ir  to  your  Highness's  private  property  and  the  authority  which  it  was  necessary 
for  your  Hi^mess  to  obtain  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  order  to  render  valid  the 
adoption  of  a  successor  to  the  Baj  of  Mysore. 

On  this  point  also  I  have  to  communicate  to  your  Highness  the  full  aci^uiescence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  justice  of  the  distinction  Idd  down  and  in  the  intimation 
made  to  you  that ''  no  autiiority  to  adopt  a  successor  to  the  Baj  of  Mysore  has  ever  been 
given  to  your  Highness,  and  tnat  no  such  power  can  now  be  conceded. 

I  trust  tiiat  your  Highness  will  now  fully  understand  tha  propriety  of  acquiescing  in 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  both  as  regards  the  present  administration  of 
Mysore  and  the  adoption  of  a  successor  to  your  Highness's  titie ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
your  Highness  will  abstain  from  further  expressions  of  remonstrance  against  a  decision 
which  has  received  from  the  highest  authority  an  absolute  and  decisive  sanction. 

(signed)        John  Lawrence. 
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EAST  INDIA  (MYSORE). 


COt'lES  of  CoaRB8PONi>KKC9  between  the  MahArajah 
of  Afy$ore  a^d  the  (government  of  Indict  reUtiTe  to 
His  Highnesses  Claim  to  be  Restored  *to  the  Goren- 
ment  of  the  Territories  which  were  (3eded  to  him 
nnder  the  Partition  Treaty  of  Mywrt  of  the  22d 
June  1799;  of  iNSTBtdrioNs  ^u^)>y  the  Secretsi7 
of  State  for  Indm  in  Council  to  the  GoTenunent  of 
India  regarding  this  Claim ;  and  of  Minutes^  Coa- 
REspONDBNCEy  Or  Other  Papbbs  connected  therewith ; 
&c. 


{Sir  Henry  RawUnson.) 


Ordered,  by  The  Uouse  of  ComBaons,  to  be  I^rmted, 
13  March  i86G. 
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EAST    INDIA    (OUDE    CLAIMS). 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commons, 
dated  1 8  May  1 866  j-/or, 


"  COPY  of  the  Proceedings  and  Reports  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  Cases  of  the  several  Claimants  against  the  late  State 
of  Ouder 


India  Office,  1 
26  May  1866.  J 


H.  L.  ANDERSON, 

Secretary,  Judicial  and  Legislative  Department. 


{Colonel  French.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Conunons,  to  be  Printed, 
29  May  1866. 
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COPY  of  the  Proceedings  and  Reports  which  have  beeu  made  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  investigate  and  report 
vilpon  the  Oaafis  of  the  several  Claimaki  s  against  the  late  Btx^bt  of  (hide^ 


•  -  (Foreign  Department. — Judicial. — ^No.  8.) 

To  t9f>e  Right  Honecu^ble  Sir  Charles  Wood,   Bart.,  a.  c.B.,    Her  Majesty's 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

«ir,  Fort  William,  9  March  1865. 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  ending  with  our  letter  to  your  address, 
No.  'P,  dated  30th  July  last,  we  have  the  honour  to  forward  the  accompanying 
copy  of  a  coramumoation*  from  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  «  Dated  lo  Feb. 
certain  Claims  against  the  late  Native  Government  of  Oude,  submitting  their  1865,  No. 
Report  upon  ikie  several  claims  that  have  been  brought  up  before  them. 

2.  We  concur  in  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners,  and  are  of 
i^inion  that  all  the  claims  Jiave  been  very  properly  rejected. 

We  have  &c 
(signed)        J-  Lawrence. 

R.  Napier. 
H.  A  HwringUnu 
H.  S.  Maine. 
a  E.  Treoduan. 
W.  Grey. 


From  Messrs.  John  Paxton  Norman^  C.  Trevor,  and  G.  Campbell,  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  certain  claims  against  the  late  Native 
Government  of  Oude,  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 
of  India  in  Council ;  dated  10  February  186&. 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  and  acting  under  the  powers  and  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  passed  by  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  entitled 
*^  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Appointment  of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into 
certain  Claims  again^  the  late  Native  Government  of  Oude,"  having  heard  and 
fully  inquired  iato  the  claims  of  several  claimants  who  have  appeared  before  us, 
beg  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  in  Council  our  Report  upon  the  said  several 
claims.  ^ 

One  case  only  remains,  viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Prendergast,  or  the  Dass  family, 
which  has  been  called  ^'  The  Banker's  Claim." 

The  Dass  claimants  have  applied  for  a  Commission  to  examine  witnesses  in 
England ;  their  application  has  been  granted,  and  an  order  made  for  a  Com- 
mission for  that  purpose. 


Captain  Edwabds's  Case. 


Andrew  Francis  Edwards  claims  as  personal  representative  of  Captain 
Thomas  Edwards,  a  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  who  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  service  of  the  Nawab  Vizier 
of  Oude  in  1777*  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Vizier  in  1780 ;  in  which  service  he 
is  said  to  have  remained  till  recalled  by  a  General  Order  of  the  Governor 
General,  dated  Benares,  the  Bth  of  November  1781. 
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Thomas  Edwards,  by  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  1816,  appointed  Andrew 
Macklew,  Andrew  Edwards,  Francis  Martin,  and  Francis  Martin,  executors, 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Minter  Edwards,  executrix. 

Margaret  Minter  Edwards,  by  her  will,  dated  the  7th  of  November  1843, 
appointed  A.  F.  Edwards  and  Jeffrey  John  Edwards,  since  deceased,  her 
executors. 

It  was  objected  by  the  Advocate  General  that  it  was  not  shown  that  A.  F. 
Edwards  was  the  personal  representative  of  Thomas  Edwards,  as  there  was  no 
proof  that  Margaret  Minter  Edwards  survived  her  co-executors. 

We  declined  to  stop  the  case  on  this  point,  and  reserved  leave  to  the  claimant 
to  adduce  endence  to  supply  the  deficient  links  in  the  proof  as  to  the  survivor- 
ship after  the  close  of  the  case,  upon  the  general  merits,  if  it  should^  becoote 
necessary. 

The  case  proceeded.  It  was  stated  that  the  bond  was  for  arrears  of  pay 
due  to  Lieutenant  Edwards  by  the  Nawab  of  Oude ;  that,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  November  1790,  leave  of  absence  was  granted 
to  Captain  Edwards  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Lucknow  in  order  to  solicit 
payment  of  the  debt  in  person.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  bond  had  been 
lost,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  1791,  Mr.  Ives,  the  English  Resident,  wrote 
to  Captain  Edwards  as  follows : — **  1  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  Minister  now 
makes  the  loss  of  the  bond  a  plea  for  withholding  pa3rment.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  do,  for  he  swears  he  recollects  nothing  of  the  bond  himself,  unless 
you  get  Major  Palmer  to  write  him  a  letter  attesting  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction.'* 

A  memorial  was  presented  by  Captain  Edwards  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  on  the  9th  of  March  1790,  praying  that  steps  may  be 
taken  towards  procuring  a  discharge  of  the  bond  and  his  arrears  of  pay. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  though  he  mentions  that  the  bond  was 
registered  in  Calcutta  the  26th  of  June  1784,  in  Book  No.  2,  page  206,  by 
William  Jackson,  Notary  Public,  he  does  not  in  this  memorial  mention  the 
amount  or  particulars  of  the  bond,  or  state  that  it  has  been  lost.  After  some 
correspondence,  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  4th  of  August  1791,  acquiesce 
in  the  reason  expressed  in  a  military  letter  from  Bengal  for  declining  any 
interference  with  the  Nawab  Vizier  on  the  subject  of  the  debt  due  from  His 
Highness  to  Captain  Edwards. 

A  book,  which  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  produced  before  us.  It  was  stated  by  counsel  for  the  claimant  that  this 
book  had  been  apparently  kept  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  a  Notary  Public,  who 
afterwards  had  some  office  in  the  late  Supreme  Court ;  and  that  after  his  death 
the  book  remained  in  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

In  it,  at  page  91,  we  found  the  following  entry : — 

Calcutta,  25  June  1784. 

(A  True  Copy.) 

Wm.  Jacksouy  Notary  Public^ 
(Then  comes  a  Persian  writing,  of  which  a  translation  follows.) 

Memorandum. 

The  sum  of  18,000  rupees,  of  the  year  22,*  half  of  which  is  9,000  rupees^ 
is  payable  to  Edward  Sahib.  The  amount  in  question  shall  be  paid  by  us  in 
the  year  1192  Fuslee. 


Yahiyah  EJian  Bahadoor, 
the  lion  of  the  field, 
equal  to  Aseef  in  dig- 
nity. Vizier  ool-moolk, 
Asoph-Ood-dowIah. 


Written  on  the  (25th)  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  of  Jumadee-oos-sanee 
of  the  year  1197  Hijree. 

There 

♦  i8,ooo  rupees,  of  the  year  ss  (a  word  illegible). 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  by  whom  or  at  whose  instance  the  entry  was  made. 
The  book  in  which  the  entry  is  found  contains  a  large  number  of  entries  of 
Bengalee  and  Persian,  and  some  Nagree,  French,  and  Armenian  documents ; 
the  first  entry  being  dated  the  24th  November  1779-  These  entries  are  signed 
by  W.  Jackson,  Notary  Public,  pretty  regular  down  to  the  17th  of  August  1790. 
After  this  follow  a  large  number  of  entries  unsigned  (except  that  two  or  three 
documents  entered  in  1792  are  signed  by  Wm.  Jackson)  down  to  the  17th  of 
September  1807,  from  which  date  till  the  end  of  the  book  in  December  1810 
the  entries  are  signed  by  W.  Blackstone,  Notary  Public. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  report  called  from  the  registrar  as  to  the  history  of 
the  book  in  which  the  entry  appears ;  of  course,  it  would  be  no  part  of  the 
business  of  any  person  keeping  such  a  book  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  any  papers  produced  before  him.  If  he  was  asked  to  enter  a 
copy  of  any  document  whatever,  and  was  paid  for  doing  so,  he  would,  of  course, 
copy  the  instrument  produced  to  him. 

Apart  from  the  entry  in  this  book,  no  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  has  been 
laid  before  us  as  to  the  execution  of,  or  the  amount  or  the  particulars  of,  the 
bond ;  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  claimant  has  failed  to  give 
legal  proof  of  his  alleged  bond.  Captain  Edwards  appears  to  have  sent  in  his 
claim  to  Mr.  Cherry  as  a  creditor  of  the  Government  of  Oude  in  1795  ;  but 
his  claim  appears  not  to  have  been  admitted,  and  his  name  is  not  included  in 
Mr.  Cherry's  list.  We  may  add  that  it  appears  to  us  that,  with  a  view  to  its 
own  security,  it  was  perfectly  competent  to  the  Government  of  Oude  to  refuse 
to  pay  a  bond  which  was  neither  produced  by  the  creditor  nor  proved  to  have 
been  destroyed. 

Such  a  rule,  reasonable  anywhere,  would  appear  to  be  particularly  so  in 
this  country,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ink  employed,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  alter  the  name  of  the  payee. 

Hard  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  the  party  who  had  lost  his  security,  we 
think  that  such  a  refusal  was  legal  and  final,  and  that  the  claimant  has  no 
good  ground  for  asking  the  British  Grovernment  to  undertake  a  liability  which 
the  Native  Government  of  Oude  was  legally  justified  in  repudiating. 

(signed)        J.  P.  Norman. 
C.  Trevor. 
G.  Campbell. 


Grant's  Case. 

21  November  1864. 
Mr.  Paliologus,  on  the  part  of  Rev.  James  Fendall,  of  Harlton  Rectory, 
Cambridgeshire,  who  had  claimed  as  executor  of  Elizabeth  Grant,  widow  and 
representative  of  Robert  Grant,  of  Cawnpore,  abandoned  the  claim  which  had 
been  set  up  on  his  behalf. 


Mr.  Frith's  Case. 

In  this  case  the  claimant  is  Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Frith,  sole  executor  of  Warren 
Hastings  Leslie  Frith,  late  a  colonel  in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  who  was  the  surviving 
executor  of  Captain  Robert  Frith,  deceased. 

By  his  written  statement  he  alleges  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Governor 
General,  Warren  Hastings,  quitted  Lticknow  in  1784,  Captain  R.  Frith  was 
appointed  by  him  to  the  command  of  a  corps  in  the  service  of  his  Excellency 
the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude,  consisting  of  five  battalions  of  Sepoys,  widi  eight 
field  pieces,  intended  to  replace  the  Futtehghur  Brigade. 

On  the  Uth  of  January  1785,  on  taking  command  of  the  corps,  Captain  Frith 
relinquished  all  pay  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  to  have  received 
from  the  Nawab,  in  lieu  of  pay,  table  money,  and  aU  other  allowances,  the  sum 
of  6,000  rupees  per  month,  ohortly  afterwards,  a  part  of  this  corps  was  ordered 
to  march  to  Futtehghur,  and  the  remainder  detached  into  the  Mofussil  to  assist 
in  collecting  the  revenue.  As  money  was  required  to  enable  the  corps  to  march, 
application  was  made  to  the  Nawab*s  minister,  Hyder  Beg  Khan.    But  as  a  prior 
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engagement  had  been  entered  into  for  the  payment  of  a  crore  and  &ve  lakhs  of 
nopees,  dvie  to  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  unable  to  advanoe  the  Bums 
vecfmred ;  wherenpon  Captain  Frith  was  applied  to^and  strongly  w*ged  to  obtaia 
money  on  his  own  credit  and  responsibiUty,  and  told  that  he  sboii^  he  r^ajd 
as  soon  as  the  Nawab's  Governm^:it  shoiild  be  relieved  from  the  pressing 
demands  upon  it.  Captain  Frith>  being  unwilling  to  press  the  minist^  or 
interrupt  hjjs  exertions  to  pay  oj9f  the  debt  so  contracted  with  the  Goveraa»QiM; 
of  Bengal,  acoordingLy  raised  what  aioney  wbs  neoessary  iba:  the  ftubsirt€iKH&  4af 
the  corps,  which  amounted  at  that  pariod  to  ^bove  40,000  rupees. 

In  February  J  785,  Mr.  Warroi  Hastings  quitted  India,  leaving  Ma|or  Pahner, 
the  Besidetit  at  Lucknow,  to  see  the  enga^ments  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Nawa-b's  Governmeiit  fulfilled. 

A  few  months  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  Mn  Warren  Hastings,  Sir 
Joim  Maopberson,  then  Acting  Govem«r  General,  ordered  the  brigade  took  to 
Futtehghur,  and  directed  the  Resident  at  jUu^know  to  eall  upon  the  Nawab's 
minister  to  provide  for  the  paym^at  of  the  brigade.  But  the  Resident  declined 
making  the  ap{^cation,  alleging  that  it  was  ^  violation  of  the  engagement 
eirtered  into  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  which  into  effect 
he  had  been  left  at  Lucknow  by  Warren  Hastings ;  at  the  ^me  time  tendering 
his  resignation  if  Sir  John  Macpherson  should  persist  in  mak.ing  the  demajnd. 
Sir  John  Macpherson  did,  however,  persevere,  and  Major  Palmer  was 
removed. 

The  corps  under  Captain  Robert  Frith  becoming  unnecessary,  it  was  recalled 
£ar  the  purpose  of  being  disbandad ;  but  the  amharrassments  of  the  Nawab's 
minister  being  greatly  increased  by  his  being  obliged  to  provide  funds  for  the 
payment  <£  tint  Futtehghur  Brigade,  he  wad  unable  to  provide  ittoney  for  the 
payment  of  the  cnrps  under  Captain  Frith;  and  Captain  Frith  was  again 
obliged  to  exert  his  credit  in  order  to  obtain  a  further  sum  c^  money,  which  be 
succeeded  in  4(ung. 

Previously  to  M«^or  Palmer  resi^ng  his  appointment  in  July  or  August  1785, 
im  making  up  the  accounts  of  his  office,  there  appeared  due  to  Captain  Fxith^ 
on  account  of  isalary  and  advances  made  by  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
corps,  the^um  of  two  lakhs  and  70,000  rupees. 

In  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  Nawab  Vizier  and  his  minister  that 
year  to  pay  any  part  of  the  sum,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  a  bond  for  the 
same,  bearing  interest  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  was  made  out,  under  the  seal 
of  the  Nawab  and  his  minister,  in  favour  of  Captain  Frith,  and  delivered  to  him 
by  Major  Palmer,  the  Resident. 

Captain  Frith  remained  in  the  Nawab's  service  till  July  or  August  1786,  when 
he  was  removed  and  ordered  to  join  his  corps,  the  1st  Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  this  period  another  year's  allowance  at  6,000  rupees  per  month  had 
become  due. 

Owing  to  the  !Nawab's  pecuniary  dij£culties,  no  part  of  the  said  allowance,  or 
the  bond,  was  discharged  till  1788,  1789,  and  1790,  when  Captain  Frith 
received  tunkhas,  or  assignment  of  revenue,  on  the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad  in 
part  payment  of  the  bond- 
In  April  1796,  a  statement  of  the  debts  of  Asoph-ood-dowlah  was  prepared 
by  Rajah  Tikayet  Roy,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Resident 
at  Lucknow,  who  submitted  it  to  Lord  Cornwallis.  Captain  Robert  Frith's  name 
was  not  inchided  in  this  Ust.  Mr.  Frith  suggests  that  the  reason  for  the  omission 
was  that  Mr.  Frith's  claim  was  considered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  be  of  a  private 
character.  Mr.  Frith  now  claims  Rs.  335,458.  8.  as  due  on  the  said  bond,  with 
interest  for  the  same  ^12  per  cent^  as  by  th£  accounts  made  up  to  the  31st  of 
Januaiy  1798,  after  deducting  «0,000  rupees^  the  share  of  Mn  Grant ;  18,000 
r*y;>ee6,the  jshare  of  Major  W.  Palmer;  and  22,000  rupees,  the  ^are  of 
Mr.  R.  Bruce. 

Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Frith  also  claimed  as  such  executor  the  sirai  ef  Rs.  1 ,36,594.  8.-6., 
with  interest  at  12  per  cent.,  from  the  3ist  of  March  1797,  being  the  amount 
Aue  to  R.  Grant,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Captain  Frith. 

Mn  Frith  also  clainis  8,000  rupees,  the  share  of  Major  Palmer,  which  was 
subsequently  paid  by  Captain  Frith  to  Palmer,  and  interest  thereon  at 
12  per  cent. 

Statement 
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Statement  of  Facts  and  Judgments 

By  credentials  under  the  seal  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  under  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  on  the  1 7th  day  of  February  1784,  after 
reciting  that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude,  Asoph-ood-dowlah, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Governor  General  should  be  invested  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  concert  and  adjust  with  the  Nawab  Vizier  the  means  of 
discharging  his  engagements  to  the  Company,  of  restoring  and  securing  the 
peace,  safety,  and  order  of  his  Government,  and  of  promoting  the  improvement 
of  his  revenue,  the  Governor  General  was  invested  with  the  full  power  and 
authority  of  the  Government  over  all  the  officers,  civil  or  military,  stationed  or 
residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  Nawab  and  the  province  of  Benares. 
Acting  under  these  powers,  on  the  21st  of  October  1784,  Mr.  Warren  Hastijigs 
appointed  a  corps,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Polhill,  to  attend  the  Prince 
Mhrza  Jewan  Bnkbt  Bahadoor  Shah,  heir  apparent  of  Shah  Alum,  the  Mogul 
Emperor  of  Ddhi,  as  his  body-guard,  with  imtructions  to  make  returns  to,  said 
obey  all  general  orders  and  directions  of  Captain  Frith,  who  waa  ta  command 
a  corps  of  the  Nawab  Vizier's  troops  on  the  same  service. 


Extract  from  the  Procbedings  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  in  the 
Secret  Department;  dated  14  January  1785» 

Governor  General. 

Respecting  the  question  of  withdrawing  or  continuing  the  corps,  the 
Governor  General  informed  the  Board  that  the  Nawab  Vizier  has  provided  five 
battalions  of  Sepoys  to  replace  Colonel  Cumming's  detachmerkt. 

These  have  been  lately  completed  and  equipped  for  service  by  a  very  able 
officer  (Captain  Frith),  whom  the  Governor  General  left  with  the  Nawab  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  attendance  on, the  Prince  (Mirza  Jewan  Bukht),  with 
whom  they  arc  at  present  stationed  as  his  guards.  They  are  to  attend  the 
Prince  as  far  as  Futtehghur,  their  destined  station,  but  no  further,  as  the 
Nawab  cannot  provide  funds  for  raising  an  equivalent  recruit  to  supply  their 
place. 


Extract  from  a  general  Letter  from  Bengal  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ; 
dated  16  and  17  January  1785. 

After  quoting  the  above  passage,  it  is  noted  that  "  the  Governor  General 
observed  that,  if  it  should  be  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  Futteh- 
ghur Detachment  should  be  continued  in  its  station  for  another  year,  it  would 
afford  a  considerable  saving  to  the  Nawab  Vizier  to  apprize  him  of  it,  that  he 
might  disband  the  corps  appointed  for  its  relief." 

Between  January  and  April  some  communication  to  that  effect  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  the  Nawab  Vizier.  Allusion  is  made  to  it  in  a  letter  from 
the  Nawab  Vizier  to  the  Honourable  John  Macpherson,  Governor  General,  re- 
ceived the  21st  April  1786,  containing  the  following  passages : — 

Mr.  Hastings  wrote  to  me  for  the  abolition  of  Captain  Frith's  battalions.  I 
sent  the  battalions  of  Cs^tain  Frith,  which  were  newly  raised,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  mehals  of  Khyrabad.  The$e  baUaUons  went  under  the  command 
of  a  commandant  belonging  to  me,  and  no  English  gentleman  went  there.  In 
these  four  battalions,  according  to  the  rule  of  all  my  battalions,  there  are  3,000 
men ;  and  the  expense  of  these,  inclucBng  the  artOlery,  is  26,000  rupees  in 
each  month.  For  a  little  time  I  thought  this  expense  advisable  for  the  execu- 
tion of  two  important  objects— the  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Sikhs,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  have  both  been  ejected.  I  request 
your  advice.  If  you  choose,  I  will  keep  the  battalions  until  Chyet ;  or,  if  yom 
order,  I  will  dismiss  them  immediately.  Captam  Frith  will  have  no  concern 
with  the  battalions. 
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On  the  27th  of  March  1785,  Major  Palmer  had  written  from  Lucknow  to 
the  Honourable  John  Maepherson,  Governor  General,  a  letter,  from  which  an 
extract  follows : — 

"  Captain  Frith  has  diminished  the  expense  of  the  corps  under  his  command 
almost  10,000  rupees  per  month,  without  taking  a  single  Sepoy  from  the 
strength  of  them;  he  has  no  interference  with  their  payor  bazar,  nor  any 
means  whatever  of  the  smallest  emolument  beyond  his  stated  allowance/* 

In  a  list  of  officers  employed  by  the  Nawab  Vizier,  Major  Palmer  gives 
'*  Captain  Frith,  commanding  four  battaliona  of  Sepoys,  in  lieu  of  all  charges 
and  contingencies  whatever,  6.000  rupees  per  month.'* 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Major  Palmer  had  written  to  the  Honourable  John  Mac- 
phei-son,  Governor  General,  a  letter  received  on  the  12th,  as  follows  : — 

"The  corps  under  command  of  Captain  Frith  is  detached  upon  service  and 
dispersed.  Captain  Frith  has  great  merit  both  in  hi*  discipline  and  economy 
of  these  corps  ;  but  he  does  not  wish  that  any  consideration  for  him  should  for 
a  moment  impede  any  arrangement  which  you  may  judge  for  the  service  of 
either  Government/'  ' 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  Board  in  the  Secret  Inspection  Department  minute  as 
follows : — 

"  Captain  Frith,  commanding  four  battalions  of  Sepoys,  in  lieu  of  all  charges 
and  contingencies  whatever,  5,000  rupees  per  mensem.  The  Board  know 
nothing  of  Captain  Frith's  appointment,  and  therefore  cannot  authorise  this 
allowance." 

The  Delhi  Prince,  Jewan  Bukht,  apparently  desiring  to  retain  Captain  Frith 
about  his  person,  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  Maepherson,  then  Governor  General,  a  letter, 
which  appears  to  have  been  received  on  the  14th  of  June  1785,  an  extract  of 
which  follows : 

"  My  friend,  Ameer  Ummomalik  Amaud-ood-dowlah  Mr.  Hastings  Bahadoor 
Jelladut  Jung,  had  placed  Captain  Robert  Frith,  with  his  brother,  in  the  pre- 
sence, that  they  should  attend  upon  my  royal  stirrup ;  and  five  battalions  of 
my  brother,  the  Vizier  of  the  empire,  which  were  stationed  at  the  presence, 
had  been  placed  under  the  said  captain.  At  this  time  the  said  battalions  have 
been  appointed  to  the  management  of  different  districts ;  therefore,  the  said 
captain  is  going  to  you,  and  his  younger  brother  is  attending  in  the  presence. 
As  I  am  pleased  with  the  attachment  and  allegiance  of  the  said  captain,  there- 
fore, I  wrote  to  you  that,  having  given  confidence  to  the  said  captain,  you  send 
him  back  to  the  presence,  because  the  attendance  of  these  few  Englishmen 
gives  respect  to  the  presence ;  and  by  this  consider  me  to  be  greatly  pleased. 
Whatever  the  said  captain  may  make  known  to  you  for  the  arrangement  of  my 
concerns,  you  will  listen  thereto  with  the  ear  of  your  heart." 

The  Prince  again  wrote  to  the  Governor  General : — "  At  this  time  writings 
have  arrived  from  the  royal  presence,  copies  of  which,  translated  into  English, 
are  sent  through  Captain  Frith  for  your  information. 

"  The  wish  and  desire  of  His  Majesty  (the  Emperor  of  Delhi)  is,  that  the 
English  gentlemen  and  the  Vizier,  Ummomalik  (the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Oude), 
should  execute  services  for  the  royal  presence  *  *.  Mr.  Hastings  fixed  Captain 
Robert  Frith,  with  his  younger  brother,  at  the  royal  presence ;  they  are  well- 
wishers  to  the  presence  and  attached  to  you,  and  I  have  sent  Captain  Frith  to 
you  on  the  business  of  the  Sircar  alone.  After  giving  him  complete  satisfac- 
tion, send  him  back  soon  to  the  presence,  &c.^  &c." 

Captain  Frith  apparently  went  to  Calcutta,  as  indicated  by  this  letter,  which 
was  received  on  the  18th  of  July  1785. 

On  the  30th  of  July  1 785  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  in  the  Secret 
Department  of  Inspection,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors  : — **  The  Governor  General's  Agent  has  been  directed  to  acquaint  the 
Vizier  that  the  salaries  paid  to  Captain  Frith  (and  others  named)  cannot  be 
authorised*** 

After 
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After  this  date  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  or  papers  in  the  ease  to 
show  that  Captain  Frith  was  ever  again  employed  by  the  Nawab  Vizier,  His 
dismissal  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  the  Delhi  Prince  to  the  Governor 
General,  received  the  17th  of  October  1786 :— "  Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Europe^ 
from  which  cause,  soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council  in  Calcutta,  the 
command  of  the  battalion  was  taken  from  the  captain/'  Captain  Frith,  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Comwallis,  dated  the  19th  of  October  1790,  says — "  I  learned, 
with  surprise,  after  all  that  had  happened,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  and  Mr.  Stobles 
disavowed  any  knowledge  of  my  appointment,  and  in  doing  so  refused  their 
sanction  to  the  Vizier's  pajonent  of  the  allowances  attached  to  it."  Again,  he 
says, "  that  he  was  not  informed  by  the  Government  till  July  1786  that  his 
command  had  ceased/' 

But  this  is  a  mere  quibble.  It  is  clear  that  Captain  Frith  was  deprived  of 
the  command  of  the  battalions  by  the  early  part  of  April  1785,  and  knew  well 
that  all  further  claim  to  salary  and  allowances  was  at  an  end  at  least  as  early 
as  July  1785.  He  was  apparently  hanging  on  in  attendance  on  the  Delhi 
Prince,  or  at  Lucknow,  hoping  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  his  appointment  from 
a  new  Governor  General  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Comwallis  of  the  19th  of 
October  1790,  he  thus  speaks  of  his  position: — "  I  have  received  no  salary  or 
consideration  whatever  as  attendant  or  resident  on  the  part  of  the  Company 
with  the  Shahzada ;  yet  my  expenses  in  that  separate  office  were,  on  many 
accounts,  large.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  overrate  them  when  I  state  them  at  the 
sum  of  14,000  rupees."  We  find  the  Delhi  Prince  appealing  on  his  behalf  to 
Sir  John  Macpherson  in  July  1786,  and  to  Lord  Comwallis  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  to  place  the  battalions  again  under  his  command.  See  a  letter 
received  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  l7th  July  1786.  In  that  letter 
the  Prince  says — "  I  am  astonished  at  the  drcumstance  why  you  should  have 
recalled  (Captain  Firth)  from  attendance  on  the  presence,  since  neither  loss 
came  to  the  Company  nor  did  he  receive  anything  from  the  Vizier.*'  It  is 
clear  that  the  Prince  did  not  look  upon  him  as  a  person  in  the  servicci  or 
entitled  to  any  salary  from  the  Nawab  Vizier  at  this  date. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are  of  opinion,  not  merely  that 
the  claim  to  salary  and  allowances,  5,000  rupees  a  month,  from  July  1785  to 
July  1786,  is  not  established,  but  that  it  is  one  which  is  wholly  unfounded. 

With  respect  to  Captain  Frith's  claim  under  the  bond  for  270,000  rupees, 
we  may  observe  that  no  such  bond  has  been  produced,  nor  has  any  copy  of 
such  a  bond  been  produced  or  proved  before  us.  We  find  that,  although  the 
bond  is  alleged  to  be  dated  the  31st  of  July  1785,  it  was  not  even  alluded  to  in 
the  remotest  way  in  the  letter  of  Captain  Frith  to  Lord  Comwallis,  dated  the 
19th  of  October  1790.  At  that  date  the  particulars  of  Captain  Frith's  claim,  as 
given  in  a  paper  enclosed  with  that  letter,  were  as  follows : — 

His  Excellency  the  Nawab  Vizier. 

Bs. 
1785.    The  amount  of  a  bond  *-....•      100,000 
1785.    Interest  on  bond  from  J])fy  to  the  end  of  September  1790, 

five  years  and  three  months,  at  12  per  cent.         -        -        63,000 
Amount  of  allowance  from  July  1785  to  July  1786         -        60,000 

Total    -    -    -    i?*.  223,000 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  interest  is  calculated  upon  the  amount  of  the  allowances, 
though,  in  fact,  it  is  equally  due,  and  would,  from  July  1786  to  the  present  time,  aug- 
ment the  last  article  to  90,000  rupees,  t^  e.,  interest  on  60,000  rupees  for  five  years  and  a 
quarter,  being  upwards  of  30,000  rupees. 

In  pa^rt  payment  of  the  above  the  Nawab  Vizier  has  granted  tunkha  for  100,000 
rupees,  which,  when  realised,  will,  of  course,  be  brought  to  credit  and  set  off  against  this 
demand. 

In  1798,  in  addressing  Sir  John  Shore,  the  particulars  which  Captain  Frith 
gives  of  his  demand  were,  that  his  claim  was  on  a  share,  amounting  to  150,000 
rupees,  of  a  bond  for  270,000  rupees,  dated  the  3l8t  of  July  1785,  in  which 
Colonel  Palmer,  apparently  the  late  Resident  at  Lucknow,  is  interested  to  the 
extent  of  j  8,000  rupees,  Mr.  R.  Grant,  elsewhere  described  as  assistant  to 
Major  Palmer,  the  Resident,  in  80,000  rupees,  and  one  R.  Bruce,  22,000 
rupees.  Captain  Frith*s  share  is  there  stated  to  have  arisen  from  the  dlowance 
of  5,000  rupees  per  month  for  money  advanced  to  the  battalions  by  Batch 

3^1.  B  Raji 
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Raji  and  kaslimeiry  Mtdl  on  his  cftifit;  and  for  feeding  and  Ottfer  expenses  of 
gun  bullocks  of  the  arfcfllery  attached  to  the  battalions.  The  account  of  the 
whble  is  said  t6  have  been  made  upi  to  th^  31st  of  July  1785,  approried  of,  and 
the  bond  granted.  No  attempt  was  made  before  us  to  reconcile  or  explain 
these  confficting  statements,  and  no  evidence  or  proof  of  any  sort  vrtid  adducisd 
to  satisfy  us  that  any  bond  for  27(H0W  rupeei*  vras  ever  executed^  as  is  now 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  ndt  nientioned  in  thu  letter  t6  Loid  OohiWedUs  in 
1790.  After  the  cade  had  cldsed^  Mr.  Frifli,  aUeging  that  he  hdd  had  no  notice 
of  the  last  meetings  tfppli^  to  the  Commissioners^  to  be  allowed  to  addtice,  as 
ftmher  evidOTiJe  to  the  bond,  a  dDcument  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Richard  Prith^  executor  of  Colonel  Robert  Frith.  The  original,  said  to  be  in 
London,  was  no*  produced  before  us,  and  no  sufl&cient  excuse  wad  shown  for  its 
lion-prod^iod ;  but  a  copy  was  annexed  to  the  affidavit  of  Mt.  Frith,  and  is 
as  foltows : — 

MdteOBANl^M. 

In  June  1806  Colonel  BSchard  Frith  funushed  the  fallowibg  account  to  the  Vizier : — 

Bs. 

1785.    To  a  brad  dated  the  let  of  August  1785,  for  -        -        -     100,000 
179ft.    To  int^est  on  bond  to  the  Ist  of  August  1790,  bdbag  five 

years,  at  li  per  cent,  per  annum  .        -        •        -       60,000 

TOTAI.    •    •    -    i8#.  160,000 

By  a  tunkha  on  the  NaWab  at  Furruckabad  for  one  lakh 
of  rupees  --*--•-•-     100,000 

Balance       •••*.--      60,000 

to  itttei^st,  Willi  biklanee,  to  ifie  Ist  of  Aogasi  1805        -     ioa,OOa 
One  76ai:^s  ifflowimce,  as  fixed  by  the  late  yisdef,  firom  the 
Ist  of  August  1785  to  flie  1st  of  August  178ft,  at  5,000 
rupMs  a  month  ••-...•*      60,000 

Total.    •    -    •   5«.  228/)00 


Ghaxeepore,  Jutie  1806»^ 
^E  total  Bura  dxx6  by  the  Lucl:now  Grdyemmeot  to  the  estate  m  Ae  late  Captain 
^rith,  exclusive  of  the  allowance  for  1785,  amounts  to  228,000  Lu<^noir  sieciif  rupees  ott 
theSlstof  July  1805. 

T3ie  bond  atK>ye  menlibned,  witb  the  several  papers  relative  fo  this  demand,  was  burnt 
m  my  bm^alow  at  Futtehghur,  on  die  17th  of  NovenJber  1804,  bjr  Jeswimt  Ifow  Hol- 
lar's troops^  But  I  declare  most  solemiily,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  knowledge,  taii 
belief,  that  the  account  as  here  stated  is  correct,  wad  that  Ae  smn^of  228,000  Lucknow 
sicca  rupees  was  actually  due  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Frith 
by  the  Liicknow  (Government  in  Angust  last :  and  to  this  I  am  rea<fy  to  make  oatii  before 
amag&tntte,  should  His  Exoellenby  the  Nawab  Yiiaer  re<]iuire  it 

(tiglied)       B.  Frith. 


Mr*  Paul,  connset  for  Mr.  Frith>  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  woidd  give 
no  legal  prodF  of  the  bond,  or  the  conaderatioii  of  it.  He  referred  to  the- 
repeated  demands  made  by  Mr.  Frith  for  redress  at  the  hands  ot  the  Govern- 
ment of  India ;  but  the  Government  of  In^  had  nothing  to  da  with  the  debt,, 
and  consistently  refused  aU  interference  on  that  ground.  There  is,  then,  there- 
Fore,  nothing  in  the  non-repudiatiota  of  the  daiiii  by  the  Government  of  India 
^Inbh  in  any  way  rsdses  a  presmnption  as  to  ike  justice  of  a  claim  which  the 
native  Government  of  Oude  had  alwajrs  repudiated. 

No  particobrs  or  detlols  of  the  monies  actually  expended  by  C^iptaHt  FHth 
appear  to  have  been  jBubmitted  by  him,  either  to  Lord  ComwaHis  or  Mr.  Shore,, 
and  none  such  have  been  produced  before  us.  In  hk  letter  to  Lord  Comwallis^ 
in  1790,  Captain  Frith,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  accounts  ot  expenditure  ab^ 
having  been  submitted  by  him  to  the  native  Government  of  Oude ;  there  !&• 
nothing  which  enables  uH  to  form  any  opinion  whether  tl^  instrument,  described 
as  a  bond  for  1,00,000  rupees  in  the  letter  to  Lord  CornwalKs,  bore  interest,  or 
whether  it  was  payable  at  or  after  date  -^  there  is  nothing  t6  show  under  What 

circumst!ance& 
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circumstances  it  was  granted,  or  whether  or  not  the  payment  by  the  assignment 
of  revenue  on  the  Nawab  of  Furruck^bad  was  part  of  the  same  transaction  as 
the  giving  of  the  so-called  bond.  We  certainly  cannot  take  for  granted  Captain 
Frith's  account  of  the  matter,  that  the  tunkhas  were  given  in  part  payment  of 
the  account  contained  in  the  letter  of  Lord  CornwalUs,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  Nawab  ever  admitted  any  liability  to  Captain  Frith  for  salary 
subsequent  to  1790.  There  is  an  expression  in  Captain  Frith's  letter  of  the 
19th  October  1790  which,  perhaps,  leads  to  an  inference  that  the  bond  did  not 
bear  interest.  He  says  that  the  payment  of  the  principal,  without  the  legal 
interest,  will  leave  him  greatly  in  debt :  he  does  not  call  it  stipulated  interest, 
but  speaks  as  if  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  that  the  right  to  interest  was  a 
legal  incident. 

It  is  clear  that  the  native  Government  of  Oude  did  not  consider  that  the 
Nawab  had  made  a  part  payment,  or  that  Captain  Frith,  after  receiving  the 
instalments  of  revenue  payable  under  the  tunkha,  continued  to  be  a  creditor. 
His  name  was  not  inserted  in  the  statement  of  the  debts  of  Asoph-ood-dowlah, 
prepared  in  the  lifetime  of  that  sovereign  by  Rajah  Tikayet  Roy,  and  delivered 
by  him  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Resident,  on  the  5th  of  November  1795,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Governor  General,  Lord  Comwallis,  in  April  1796. 

In  Major  Palmer's  letter  of  t^e  27th  of  March  1785,  Captain  Frith  is  said  to 
have  had  no  interference  with  the  pay  or  bazar  of  the  troops  ;  and  if,  impelled 
by  humanity,  policy,  or  any  other  motive,  good  or  bad,  he,  a  European  officer  in 
command  of  a  powerful  body  of  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Nawab,  chose  to 
constitute  himself  their  banker  or  paymaster,  and  to  set  himself  up  as  a  creditor 
of  the  State,  we  can  be  but  little  surprised  to  find  that  the  Nawab  in  April  had 
determined  that  he  should  have  no  further  concern  with  the  battalions ;  and  for 
aught  that  appears.  Captain  Frith  may  have  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortu- 
nate in  getting  a  settlement  of  his  claim,  by  an  acknowledgment  for  a  round  sum 
of  100,000  rupees,  and  payment  by  such  an  assignment  of  revenue  for  that 
amount  as  he  seems  to  have  received.  At  the  time  of  the  giving  of  the  bond, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  payment,  correspondence  must  have  taken  place 
between  the  Government  of  Oude  and  Captain  Frith,  or  the  Resident :  bu  t 
Captain  Frith  has  apparently  never  thought  fit  to  produce  or  refer  to  those 
communications. 

We  think  that  the  claim  to  salary  from  July  1785  to  July  1786,  is  shown  to 
be  wholly  unfounded;  that  the  claim  to  150,000  rupees  as  a  share  of  a  bond 
for  2,70,000  rupees,  is  also  shown  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  admitted  that  Captain 
Frith  received  100,000  rupees  by  an  assignment  of  revenue  between  1789  and 
1792 ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose. that  he  had  any  claim  for  interest  or 
otherwise  which  was  not  fiilly  satisfied  by  that  payment. 

(signed)         J.  P.  Norman. 
C.  Trevor. 
G,  Campbell. 


22  November  1864. 
Major  Darrell's  case  was  called  on  ;  but  as  no  one  appeared  in  support  of 
his  claim,  the  case  was  struck  out. 

(signed)         J.  P.  Normayi. 
C.  Trevor. 
G.  Cawpbell, 


Major  Webber's  case  was  called  on  ;  but  no  one  appearing  to  support  the 
claim,  the  case  was  struck  out. 

(signed)         J.  P.  NormafL 
C.  Trevor* 
G'  Campbell 
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Sated  28  April 
1865,  No,  1366. 


Foreign  Department — Judicial.  —  No.  6. 

To  the  Right  Honourahle  Sir  Chai'les  Woody  Bart.,  g.c.b..  Her  Majesty's 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sir,  Simla,  31  May  1865. 

In  continuation  of  our  Letter,  No.  3,  dated  9th  March  last,  we  have  the 
honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  High  Coiut,  Bengal,  enclosing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain  claims  against  the  laie 
Native  Grovernment  of  Oude. 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)        John  Lawrence. 
W.  Mansfield. 
ll\  Grey. 
G.  N.  Taylor. 
W.N.  Massey. 
H.  M.  Durand. 


From  H.  T.  PiHnsepy  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  to  the  Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Foreign 
Department,  No.  1366  ;  dated  Calcutta,  28  April  1865. 

High  Court,  Civil        I  AM  directed  to  forward  herewith,   to  be  laid  before   his  Excellency  the 

Side.  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission's 

The  HorTc^B  appointed  by  his  Excellency  for  inquiring  into  and  reporting  on  certain  claims 

Trevor,  Judge.  against  the  late  Native  Government  of  Oude. 


OUDE  CLAIMS  COMMISSION. 


K  Mr.  Fdth. 

2.  Mr.  Grant. 

3.  Major  DarrelL 

4.  Major  Webber. 

5.  Captain  Edwards. 

6.  Monohur  Dobb,  or 

Seetnl  Baboo,   or 
the  Don  ftkmil^. 

7.  The  repreaentatiyes 

of  Mr.  Clark. 

8.  Mr.  Prendergast. 


Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  "  Gazette  of  India"  of  the  2d  of  July  1864,  it  was  notified— 

That,  under  Section  3,  of  Act  XXX,  of  1863,  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  had  appointed  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Trevor  and  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Justice  Campbell  to  act  as  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  and  reporting 
on  certain  claims  against  the  late  Native  Government  of  Oude,  in  the  place  of 
the  Honourable  A.  A.  Roberts,  c.b.,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sherer,  c.s,,  who  were  unable 
to  act  under  the  commission  by  attending  at  Calcutta. 

Under  Section  4,  of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  it  was  then  also  notified,  that 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  would  proceed 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  persons  named  in  the  margin,  on  Monday  the 
1 1th  day  of  July  next,  at  Calcutta,  whereof  the  said  persons  or  their  heirs  and 
representatives  are  required  to  take  notice. 

And  it  was  further  notified,  that  the  Commissioners  having,  at  their  last  sitting 
on  the  1st  of  March  1864,  adjourned  to  a  day  not  earlier  than  the  1st  of 
October,  a  sitting  of  the  Commissioners  would  take  place  after  that  day  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  cases  pf  any  claimants  named  in  the  original  Commission 
who  might  be  unable  to  come  in  at  an  earher  period. 

In  accordance  with  this  notification,  the  Commissioners,  the  Honourable 
J.  P.  Norman,  the  Honourable  C.  B.  Trevor,  the  Honourable  George  Campbell, 
sat  on  the  11th  day  of  July  1864,  at  the  Court  House  of  the  High  Court  in  its 
appellate  jurisdiction. 

The  Advocate  General,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  appUed  for  a  post- 
ponement for  a  week,   in    order  that  a  written  statement  might  be  put  in 
on  behalf  of  the    Secretary  of  State,  and  copies  of  the  written   statements' 
exchanged  between  Mr.  Frith  and  the  Government  soUcitor, 

Mr.  Carruthers, 
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Mr.  Carruthers,  on  behalf  of  Monohur  Doss  and  Dwarka  Doss,  tendered  a 
written  statement ;  he  stated  that  he  did  not  claim  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Prendergast, 
'but  only  on  behalf  of  the  Doss  family,  that  there  was  some  arrangement  for  rer 
muneration  to  Mr.  Prendergast.  He  further  informed  the  Commissioners,  that 
he  had  now  received  all  the  original  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  original 
bonds,  which  were  in  England. 

The  Advocate  Genersd  objected,  that  he  must  either  abandon  the  claim 
which  was  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Prendergast,  or  give  satisfactory  proof 
that  he  was  duly  authorised  by  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Prendergast 
to  assent  to  the  claim  in  the  form  now  made.  Mr.  Carruthers  asked  for  time 
to  communicate  with  the  representative  of  Mr.  Prendergast  in  England. 

Mr.  Carruthers  was  called  upon  to  produce  a  vakalutnamah  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Monohur  Doss  and  Dwarka  Doss.  He  undertook  to  do  so,  but  as 
they  reside  at  Benares,  he  asked  for  time,  and  was  allowed  until  after  October 
to  proceed  with  his  daim. 

Mr.  Paliol(^s  not  being  in  a  position  to  proceed  on  behalf  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Mr.  Grant,  as  the  Commission  had  not  been  returned  from 
England,  it  was  agreed  that  this  daim  also  should  stand  over  until  after 
October. 

Written  statements  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Frith,  Captain  Edwards^  and  the 
Government  having  been  brought  in,  meetings  subsequently  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  July,  the  1st  of  August,  and  on  subsequent  days,  at  which  the  issues  on 
Mr.  Prith's  and  Captain  l&iwards'  cases  were  settled,  and  the  sittings  were 
adjourned  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  enable  Mr.  Frith  to  inspect  letters  and 
other  documents  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the  Government,  and  prepare 
and  get  up  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  his  claims. 

In  the  "Gazette  of  India''  of  the  15th  of  October,  public  notice  was  given 
that  the  Commissioners  would  meet,  in  a  public  sitting,  at  the  High  Court 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  on  Monday  the  21st  day  of  November,  and  would  sit  from 
day  to  day,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  adjudicating  upon  the  claims  of  the 
several  parties. 

On  the  21st  Novanber  the  Commissioners  met.  In  addition  to  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  Commissioners'  Report,  Mr.  Clark's  case  was  called  on^  and 
as  he  did  not  appear  either  in  person  or  by  counsel  or  attorney,  it  was  ordered 
*  that  the  Government  soUcitor  should  give  notice  to  Mr.  Sims,  who  had  appeared 
for  Mr.  Clark  on  a  former  occasion^  to  enable  him  to  appear  and  su{^rt  the 
claim  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Paul  appearing  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Frith,  (^ened  his  case,  and  proceeded 
to  support  it  by  addudng  evidence.  The  case  eventually  stood  over,  in  order 
that  a  search  should  be  made  amongst  the  records  of  the  Government  Pay 
Department,  for  evidence  that  Captain  R.  Frith  was  not  in  the  receipt  of  pay  or 
allowances  from  July  1785  to  July  1786 ;  and  with  that  exception,  the  case  was 
treated  as  closed. 

November  22d  :  Mr.  Paul,  9^  counsel  for  Mr*  Frith,  having  on  the  previous 
day  concluded  the  case  of  Mr.  Frith,  opened  and  proceeded  with  the  case  of 
Captain  Edwards.  This  case  was  closed,  but  subject  to  any  observation  that 
might  afterwards  be  made  upon  a  book  produced  from  the  office  of  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  late  Supreme  Court,  the  entries  in  which  had  not  been  translated  by 
the  Court  translator. 

Mr.  Paul  then  appearing  as  counsel  for  Joynardu  Doss,  and  the  Advocate 
General  for  the  Crown,  issues  were  fixed,  and  an  order  for  a  Commission  made 
in  the  case  of  the  Doss  family,  the  Advocate  General,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, agreeing  to  join  in  the  Commission.  Major  Darrell,  Major  Webber, 
and  Mr.  Prendergast's  cases  were  then  called  in,  and  the  Commission  was 
adjourned  to  the  28th  of  November.  On  the.  28th  of  November  Mr.  Sims 
appeared  for  Catherine  Shecran,  executrix  under  the  will  of  the  late  James 
Clark^  of  Luckaow.  The  case  was  gone  into,  and  eventually  the  Commission 
was  adjourned  to  the  19th  of  December.  On  the  19th  of  December  the  Com- 
missioners met,  when  Mr.  Paul  appeared  for  Mr.  Frith,  and  the  Advocate 
General  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Frith  not  being  present,  the 
Commissioners  oflFered  to  allow  the  case  to  stand  on  for  a  short  time,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  sent  for ;  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acceded  to.  A  document 
was  produced  from  the  Pay  Examiner's  office,  called  a  Personal  Ledger.     In 
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an  Abstract  of  Disbursements  in  the  Paymaster's  office,  from  1782  to  1786,  an 
entry  appeared  under  date  30th  November,  as  follows  : — 

"  Contingent  charges,  6th  of  October  1785,  No,  210. — Paid  Captain  Robert 
Frith,  Commanding  troop  of  body  guard,  his  bill  for  the  purchase  of  21  horses, 
at  500  rupees  each,  passed  by  the  Governor  General,  10,600  rupees. 

.(signed;         Evans, 

Paymaster  to  the  Artillery. 

The  entry  appeared  under  a  general  heading,  "  Disbursement  on  account  of 
Arrears  due.''  The  Commissioners  notified  that  they  should  report  against  Mr, 
Frith's  claim. 

Mr.  Paul  then  proceeded  to  open  Mr.  Frith's  case,  as  assignee  of  grant ;  he 
applied  for  a  Commission  to  examine  witnesses  in  England,  with  respect  to  a 
bond  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fendall.  The  Commissioners  refused  to  accede 
to  this  request,  being  of  opinion  that  no  ground  for  such  an  order  was  shown  to 
exist,  and  that  Mr.  Frith  had  had  ample  time  to  get  up  his  case.  They  called 
on  Mr.  Paul  to  proceed  with  the  claim,  which  he  did  accordingly.  The  Advocate 
General  having  been  heard  in  answer,  the  Commissioners  notified  that  they 
should  report  against  Mr.  Frith's  claim  as  assignee  of  grant. 

January  4th  :  Mr.  Frith  appeared  before  the  Commissioners,  and  stated  that 
he  had  no  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  19th  of  December.  He  applied  for  a 
further  hearing,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  produce  evidence  in  support  of  his 
claim  as  representative  of  Captain  Robert  Frith,  by  showing  that  the  bond  was 
in  possession  of  his  grandfather  and  his  executors  till  1806,  and  was  lost  with 
other  property  at  that  time.  He  also  applied  for  a  further  hearing  of  this  case, 
as  representative  of  K.  Grant.  The  Commissioners  requested  him  to  apply  again, 
and  to  verify  the  ground  of  his  application  by  affidavit. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Mr.  Frith  again  appeared  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  put  in  two  affidavits,  copies  of  which  are  hereunto  annexed.  The  Commis- 
sioners pointed  out  to  Mr.  Frith  that  Mr.  Paul  had  appeared  for  him  on  the 
1 9th  cf  December,  and  on  his  behalf  had  applied  for  a  Commission  to  examine 
witnesses  in  £ngland.  Mr.  Frith  stated  that  Mr.  Paul  had  done  so  without  his 
authority. 

The  Commissioners  then  asked  him  whether,  if  a  further  hearing  were  granted, 
he  had  any  further  evidence  to  adduce  in  addition  to  that  mentioned  in  his 
affidavit ;  be  replied  that  he  had  not. 

The  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  no  sufficient  grounds  had  been 
shown  for  re-opening  the  question,  rejected  this  application. 

(signed)         John  P.  Norman. 
C.  Trevor. 
G.  Campbell. 


Certified  that  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frith  is  at  present  confined  to 
his  room  for  sickness,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  his  being  able  to  attend  to  any 
business  matter  for  a  few  days. 

27  November  1864,  (signed)         C.  Palmer,  Presidency  Surgeon. 


In  the  Matter  of  Act  XXX.  of  1863,  of  the  legislative  Council  of  India. 
Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frith's  Claim  against  the  late  Government  (tf  Oude. 

I,  Arthur  St.  John  Carruthers,  of  No.  5,  Hastings-street,  in  the  City 
of  Calcutta,  an  attorney  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal,  make  oath,  and  say  as  follows ; — 

1st.  That  I  have  been  acting  for  the  above-named  claimant,  Warren  Has- 
tings Leslie  Frith,  in  the  above  matter. 

2d.  That 
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2d.  That  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November  last  I  attended  before 
the  Commissioners  appointed  in  this  matter  on  behalf  of  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  LesUe  Frith,  and  applied  for  a  postponement  of  the  hearing  of  the 
said  claim  on  the  ground  of  the  illness  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings  Leslie 
Frith,  and  there  produced  the  medical  certificate  hereunto  annexed  and  marked 
with  the  letter  A.  And  upon  making  such  application  the  hearing  of  the  said 
claim  was  ordered  to  stand  over  generally,  and  I  was  directed  to  give  notice 
to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Government  solicitor  when  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  Leslie  Frith  should  be  well  enough  to  attend  before  the  said  Com- 
missioners. 

3d.  No  counsel  appeared  for  the  said  Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frith  on 
that  day. 

4th.  Upon  the  postponement  being  made  I  left  the  court,  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  Commissioners  then  took  up  the  case  of  Mr.  Clark's  claim. 

5th.  No  adjournment  for  any  specific  day  was  made,  whilst  I  was  in  courts 
relative  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frith's  case,  nor  did  I  ever  receive 
any  notice  from  any  person  that  the  hearing  of  this  case  had  been  adjourned  to 
the  nineteenth  of  December  last-j  f,  ^\ 

6th.  I  say  that,  on  Friday  the  sixteenth  day  of  December  last,  I  was  asked  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  Clerk  to  the  Officiating  Chief  Justice,  when  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  Leslie  Frith  would  be  able  to  attend,  as  the  Honourable  Officiating 
Chief  Justice  wished  to  know  ;  and  I  informed  Mr.  Smith,  in  reply,  that  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frith  was  still  very  unwell,  but  that  I  would  inform 
him  when  he  would  be  able  to  attend. 

7th.  I  say  that  I  never  heard  that  the  above  case  was  coming  on,  or  that  it 
had  been  heard  on  the  said  nineteenth  day  of  December  last,  until  I  was  in* 
formed  of  the  fact  by  Mr.  Paul  on  either  twentieth  or  twenty-first  of  December 
last ;  and  on  the  latter  day  I  communicated  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Frith. 

(signed)         A.  St.  John  Car  rut  hers. 

Sworn  this  13th  January  1865,  before  me, 

(signed)        A.  L.  Piddington,  Commissioner. 


Exhibit  A.,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  Affidavit  of  Arthur  St.  John  Carruthers. 

Sworn  this  13th  day  of  January  1865,  before  me, 

(signed)         A.  L.  Piddington,  Commissioner. 


In  the  matter  of  Act  XXX.  of  1863  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India. 

Warren  Hastings  Leslie  FritKs  claim  against  the  late  Government  of  Oude. 

L  Warren  Hastings  Lbslib  Frith,  at  present  of  Calcutta,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bengal,  and  executor  of  the  late  Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frith, 
Colonel  in  the  Bengal  Artillery,  the  claimant  above  named,  make  oath,  and  say 
as  follows : — 

1st.  That  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November  last,  Mr.  Arthur  St.  John 
Carruthers,  my  solicitor,  attended  at  the  High  Court  at  Bhowanipore  before 
the  CoQimissioners  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  my  claim,  and 
produced  on  my  behau  a  certificate  of  Dr.  C.  Palmer,  one  of  the  Presidency 
surgeons,  and  my  medical  attendant,  which  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  my 
illness,  I  was  unable  to  attend  before  the  Commissioners,  and  that  as  I  expected 
to  receive  from  England  on  an  early  day  very  important  evidence  connected 
with  my  case,  he  requested  that  the  further  hearing  of  it  might  be  postponed 
until  I  should  be  well  enough  to  attend  before  the  Commissioners  with  such 
evidence,  whereupon  the  Commissioners  intimated  to  Mr.  Carruthers  that  they 
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postponed  the  further  hearing  of  my  case  until  such  time  as  I  should  he  well 
enough  to  attend  before  them. 

2d.  That,  on  the  nineteenth  of  December  last,  while  I  was  still  unwell  and 
confined  to  my  room,  the  said  Commissioners  called  on  my  case  without 
having  given  either  to  me  or  to  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Carruthers,  any  notice  of  such 
their  intention  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Paul,  the  barrister,  who  was  not  in- 
structed by  me  or  my  solicitor  to  appear  on  my  behalf,  on  that  day  appeared 
before  the  Commissioners- 

3d.  That  on  the  twenty-first  idem,  I  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  when  I 
was  informed  by  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Carruthers  of  the  above  last  men- 
tioned fact. 

4th.  That,  on  the  twenty-fourth  idem,  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Carruthers,  as  instructed 
by  me,  wrote  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Honourable  Ofliciating  Chief  Justice,  stating 
that  he  trusted  I  should  be  well  enough  to  attend  before  the  Commissioners 
and  prosecute  my  claim  any  day  they  might  fix  biteat  the  then  holidays,  and 
requested  that  they  would  appoint  a  day  for  the  further  hearing  erf  my  case ; 
which  said  letter  was  returned  to  me  by  Mr.  Carruthers  with  an  endorsement 
in  pencil,  a  copy  of  which  letter  and  endorsement  is  as  follows  : 

OuDE  Claims, 
Sir,  Calcutta,  24  December  1864. 

Mk.  Frith  directs  me  to  state  that  he  trusts  to  be  well  enough  to  attend  hefinre  the 
Commissioners  and  prosecute  his  claim  any  day  that  they  may  fix  after  the  present 
holidays,  and  requests  me  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  commumcate  with  the  Honour* 
able  the  OflSciating  Chief  Justice  and  get  an  early  day  appointed  for  the  further  hearing 
of  the  claim  that  may  suit  his  Lordship's  convenience. 

I  have,  &c. 
C.  A.  Smithy  Esq.,  (signed)        A,  St  John  Carruthers. 

Clerk  to  the  Hon.  Offg.  CIdef  Justice. 

(^Endorsement  in  Pencil,) 

Better  apply  to-morrow,  and  give  notice  to  attorney  of  such  his  intention  to  apply. 
19th  December  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  Paul  appeared. 

6th.  That  in  consequence  of  which  endorsement^  I  attended  before  the 
Commissioners  and  explained  the  before -mentioned  facts  and  circumstances, 
when  it  was  signified  to  me  by  the  Commissioners  ^at  they  required  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers to  put  in  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  had  obtained  an  adjournment  of 
the  further  hearing  of  my  case  on  the  twe^ty-dghth  of  November  last,  until 
such  day  as  1  should  be  well  enough  to  attend  before  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
I  should  put  in  an  affidavit  stating  that  I  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  when 
I  heard  of  the  Commissioners  having  gone  into  ray  case  during  my  absence, 
and  were  about  to  report  upon  it,  when  on  account  of  my  illness  I  was  unable 
to  attend  before  them  and  adduce  the  further  evidence  in  support  of  my  case, 
and  that  I  should  annex  a  copy  of  such  document  as  I  expected  to  receive  from 
England. 

6th.  That  the  paper,  writing,  or  memorandum  hereunto  annexed,  marked  A., 
is  a  true  copy  of  the  document  which  I  expect  to  receive  from  England,  and 
which  is  now  in  London  in  the  possession  of  my  Parliamentary  Agent,  and  is  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  late  Colonel  Richard  Frith,  the  executor  of  my  grand- 
father. Colonel  Robert  Frith,  the  original  claimant ;  and  that  such  copy  is  a 
true  and  correct  transcript  of  the  said  original  memorandum,  and  which,  by 
proving  the  existence  and  loss  of  the  original  document  on  which  this  claim  is 
based,  is,  as  I  am  informed  and  verily  believe,  in  law,  sufficient  to  allow  such 
secondary  evidence  being  given  of  the  contents  of  the  said  last  document, 
which,  from  its  amount,  date,  and  proper  custody  at  the  time  of  its  loss,  clearly 
and  indisputably  establishes  my  claim  without  any  further  proof. 

(signed)         W.  H.  L.  Frith. 

Sworn  this  13th  day  of  January  1865  before  me, 

(signed)         A.  L.  Pirfe;?iw^^(?w,  Commissioner. 
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Exhibit  A.,  referred  to  in  the  annexed  Aflfidavit  of  Warren  Hastings  Leslie  Frithy  sworn 
this  13th  day  of  January  1865,  before  me. 

(signed)         A,  L,  Piddingtony  Commissioner. 

Memobandum. 
In  June  1806  Colonel  Richard  Frith  furnished  the  following  account  to  the  Vizier: — 

Rs. 
1786.  To  a  bond,  dated  1st  August  1785,  for     -        -        -        -      100,000 
1790.  To   interest  on  bond  to  the  Ist  of  August  1790,  being 

5  years,  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum      -         -        -        -       60,000 

Total    -    -    -    Rs.  160,000 

By  a  tunkha  on  the  Nawab  of  Furruckabad  for  1  lakh  of 
rupees  -        -        -        -        -        "        -        -"      100,000 

Balance    -    -    -     Rs.    60,000 

To  iliterest  on  the  balance  to  the  1st  of  August  1805, 
being  15  years,  at  12  per  cent,  per  annum     -        -        -      108,000 

To  1  year's  allowance  as  fixed  by  the  late  Vizier,  from  the 
the  1st  August  1785  to  the  1st  of  August  1786,  at  5,000 
rupees  per  month         ...-..--       60,000 

Total    -    -    -    Rs.  228,000 


Ghazeepore,  June  1806.  E.  E. 

The  total  due  by  the  Lucknow  Government  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frith,  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  the  allowance  for  1785-6,  amounts  to  2,28,000 
Lucknow  Sicca  rupees  on  31st  July  1805. 

The  bond  above  mentioned,  with  the  several  papers  relative  to  this  demand,  were 
burned  in  my  bungalow,  Futtyghur,  on  the  17th  of  November  1804,  by  Juswunt  Row 
Holkar's  troops ;  but  I  declare  most  solemnly,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  knowledge, 
and  belief,  that  the  account  current  as  here  stated  is  correct,  and  that  the  sum  of  Lucknow 
Sicca  rupees  2  lakhs  and  28,000  was  actually  due  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Kobert  Frith  by  the  Lucknow  Government  in  August  last ;  and  to  this  I  am 
ready  to  make  oath  before  a  magistrate  should  his  Excellency  the  Nawab  Vizier  require  it. 

Ghazeepore.  (signed)        R.  Frith. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  RigBt  Honourable  Earl  JDe  Grey  and  Ripon,  Secretary  of  State  for 

Indra. 

My  Lord,  India  Office,  24tb  May  1866- 

I  HAYB  tbe  honour  tO;  lay  before  your  Lordship  the  following  Report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Railways  in  India  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  186^,  as  well  as  an 
account  of  th?  expenditure  of  the  various  Companies  up  to  the  30th  April  last, 
and  of  their  il^uancial  position  at  that  data 

t  2.  The  length  of  open  line  has  increased  during  the  year  from  2,945  to  3,332*  Length  of  line 
miles  by  the  addition  of'  116  miles  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  40  to  open,  and  general 
tbe  Madras,  and24|  to  the  Eafet  Indian,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  Punjab  line  progress  of  works 
between  Laliore  apd  Mooltan,  a  distance  of  208  miles.  ^^  "  *^' 

3.  Until  August  last  there  was  a  gap  on  the  East  Indian  line  at  the  Jumna,  near  Jumna  Bridge  at 
Allahabad,  but  the  splendid  iron  girder  bridge,  which  spans  that  river,  was  then  Allahabad. 
opened,  mkking  the  year  1865  memorable  in  the  railway  history  of  India  as  that 
in  which  aia*  liSinteiTupted  traffic  was  first  established  between  Calcutta  and  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Jumna  at  Delhi  This  distance  of  1,020  miles  can  now  be  traversed 
in  37  hour^.  Ten  yeard  ago  the  same  journey  generally  occupied  almost  as  many 
days,  and,  at  express  speed,  seldom  less  than  a  fortnight.  The  bridge  at  Delhi  is 
still  incomplete,  so  that  the  railway  does  not  yet  enter  that  city,  but  the  work  is 
going  on  satisfactorily  and  will  probably  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year. 


4.  The  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  Jubbulpore  branch  of  the  East 
Indian  line  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  ready  for  traffic 
by  the  cold  season  of  1867.  The  communication  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
will  not,  probably,  be  completed,  for  more  than  a  year  after  that  time,  as  the  works 
on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  although  now  being  vigorously  proceeded 
with,  have  hitherto  been  in  a  backward  state.  The  line  which  will  connect  Bombay 
with  Madras  will  be  finished  about  the  same  time,  so  that,  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1869,  continuous  railway  communication  between  Madras,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
and  Delhi  will  be  established. 

5.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  each  line  now  open  for  traffic  and 
the  extent  remaining  to  be  finished^ 


J*jbbulporc  Line 


'          »    .       1 

Total 
Length  as 
at  present 

sane. 

Length 
opened 
during 
J966, 

Length 

opened 

sinee 

1st  January 

1866. 

Total 

Length 

now 

opened 

(1st  May 

1866). 

Length  remaining  to  be  finished  in 

Railway. 

tioneA 

(given 

approxi- 

m«t«ly> 

1866. 

1867. 

1868  and 
subse- 
quently. 

Total 

BMt  Indian        • -f^^?^i°^    ,.:    ' 
*^  *^               *  t  Jubbulpore  line- 
Great  Indian  Peninsnla 

rS.-W.  Ibe,  including  Ban- 
Madras  '<      galore  branch  - 
iN.-W.line 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  - 

Soinde           - 

Puiyab      -       -            -            -        - 

„     Delhi 
Eastern  Bengal 
Great  Southern 
Calcutta  and  South^Eastern 

,l,2T6i 

1,266} 

492 
318 

310 
109 
253    , 
820 
159 
166 
29 

J4i 

116 

40 
208 



— 

1,129^ 

701i 

492 
119 

306 
109 
253 

114 
79 
29 

220 
32 

30 

145} 

58 
4 

57 

87 

147 
225 

200 
129 

233 
45 

147 
225 

565} 

219 

4 

320 

45 
87 

Total  .... 

4,944 

888i 

— 

3,331} 

'282 

351} 

979 

1,612} 

*  This  is  exclusive  of  tbe  lines  belonging  to  the  Indian  Branch  Eailwaj  and  the  Indian  Tramway 
Companies. 

A  2- "-      -    "  " 
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New  line. 


Hntio  of  line  open 
and  under  con- 
struction. 

Extent  of  double 
line. 


Chord  line  of  tiio 
East  Indian  Rail- 
way. 

Contract  for. 


Materials  exported 
from   this 
countiy. 

Fuel. 


Rolling  stock  and 
sleepers. 


Rates  of  freight. 


Shipments  during 
1865. 


6.  The  length  of  line  now  sanctioned  under  the  guaranteed  system  is  45  miles 
more  than  that  given  in  my  last  Report.  This  addition  consists  of  the  extension 
of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  (which  was  then  contemplated)  from  near 
Kooshtea,  its  present  terminus,  to  Goalundo,  a  place  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ganges  and  Barampootra  rivers,  where  the  railway  will  receive  the  down 
traffic  of  these  streams. 

7.  It  will  he  seen  that  of  the  whole  extent  authorized,  viz.,  4,944  miles,  above 
two-thirds  have  been  opened  for  traffic.  Of  the  3,332  miles,  which  form  this  pro- 
portion only  about  250  miles  are  at  present  made  with  a  double  line.  It  has 
already  been  found  necessary,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  de- 
velopment of  the  traffic,  to  take  measures  for  the  doubling  of  a  greater  extent, 
and  a  still  further  increase  of  the  double  system  is  in  contemplation. 

8.  Last  year  I  stated  that  the  extension  of  the  Raneegunge  branch  of  the  East 
Indian  Railway  to  Luckieserai  on  the  main  line  bad  been  determined  on.  This 
new  work,  which  is  called  the  Chord  Line  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  because  it 
connects  at  Burdwan  and  Luckieserai  two  ends  of  the  crescent  formed  by  the 
main  line  via  Rajinahal,  has  been  let  under  contract  to  Messrs,  Brassey,  Wythes, 
and  Perry.  Its  length  from  Barrakur,  to  which  place  the  railway  is  now  open,  is 
1*23  miles,  and  it  is  to  be  made  with  a  double  line  of  rails  at  once.  There  is  also 
a  branch  of  24  miles  to  the  coal  fields,  to  be  constructed  with  a  single  line.  The 
contract  price  is  about  8,500/.  per  mile,  exclusive  of  permanent  way  and  rolling 
stock,  which,  with  contingencies,  will  probably  bring  the  cost  to  14,000/.  a  mile,  or 
about  2,000,000/.  for  the  whole. 

9.  The  work  which  is  thus  going  on,  together  with  the  supplies  required  for  the 
maintenance  and  working  of  the  open  lines,  still  renders  necessary  a  large 
annual  consignment  of  goods  from  this  country.  The  consumption  of  fuel  has 
increased  every  year,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  sent  from  hence  must  contiDue 
to  increase,  unless  the  coal  fields  of  Central  India,  which  are  to  be  connected  with 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  prove  capable  of  furnishing  the  railways  of 
Western  India  with  good  fuel  at  less  expense  than  is  incurred  in  using  that  from 
England. 

10.  The  requisitions  for  locomotives  and  rolling-stock  also  continue  to  be  very 
great,  and  the  substitution  to  some  extent  of  iron  for  wooden  sleepers  has  added 
to  the  demand  upon  this  country  for  materials.  Compared  with  last  year  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  goods  shipped. 

11.  The  rate  of  freight  in  the  two  years  did  not  much  vary,  being  on  an  average 
1/.  12*.  in  the  former,  against  1/.  11*.  in  the  latter  year.  But  at  the  present  time  a 
considerable  rise  has  taken  place  in  freights,  and  in  some  cases  lately  it  has  been 
necessary  to  pay  45*.  per  ton.  This  charge  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as 
the  value  in  England  of  the  coal  despatched,  and  points  out  the  importance  of 
taking  advantage  of  Native  supplies  wherever  practicable.  The  present  high 
rates  for  outward  bound  cargoes  are,  in  some  measure,  owing  to  a  temporary  over 
supply  of  ships  for  homeward  voyages. 

12.  The  following  table  contains  particulars  of  the  shipments  during  the  past 
year : — 


Railway  Company. 

Number  of 

Ships 
employed  In 

1865. 

Amount  of 

Goods  shipped 

in  1865. 

Value  of 

Goods  shipped 

in  1865. 

Amount  paid 

for  Freight  and 

Insurance  in 

1865. 

East  Indian            .             -             -            . 
Great  Indian  Peninsula            -            -        - 
Madras         .            -            -            -            - 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India     - 
Scinde      -            -            -            -              -1 
Punjaub          -            -            -           '        *  L 
Indus  Flotilla            -            -            -         •  f 

Delhi J 

Eastern  Bengal            -            -            .         . 
(ireat  Southern  of  India         -            .          - 
Calcutta  and  South-Eastern 

47 

119 

75 

43 

110     < 

27 

15 

6 

Tons. 

31,370 

59,496 

44,352 

14,916 

2,729 

2,251 

1,096 

23,279 

2.660 

16,762 

236 

£ 

260,942 

323.620 

380,542 

238,738 

19,728 

33,283 

34,521 

240,420 

64,926 

127,300 

5,526 

£ 

35,852 

81,092 

74,842 

29,850 

1,601 

4,000 

3,858 

38,830 

5,413 

28,583 

466 

Total   •        ,        -        - 

442 

199,157 

1,729,543 

.304,387 
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13.  The   quantities  which  have  been  exported  from  this  country  to  India  for  Shipments 
le  purpose  of  tl        "  .  •    -  .«  .  —  ^ 

joined  account : — 


the  purpose  of  the  railways  since  their  commencement  will  be  seen  in  the  sub-  "°^^^"* 


Year. 


Up  to  end  of  1860 
In  1861   - 

„  1862  - 

„   1863- 

„  1864  - 


1865  - 


Total 


mencements  of 
railway  works  in 
India. 


i  No.  of  Ships. 


.  I 


2,605 
407 
280 
279 
233 
442 


4,246 


Ships  lost 


AmouDt  of  Goods 
shipped. 


39 


44 


Tons. 
2,094,686 


2,883,635 


Value  of  Goods 
shipped. 


£ 
10,431,976 


182,621 

1,669,443 

138,013 

1,487,582 

166,840 

1,285,464 

102,318 

1,018,164 

199,157 

1,729,543 

17,622,172 


14.  Two  ships,  both  bound  for  the  Madras  coast,  have  been  lost  during  the  past  Loss  of  ships  and 
year.     One  with  goods  for  the  Madras  Railway  to  the  value  of  1,962/.  j  and  one  <^'«<^«  ^^  *®^- 
chartered  by  the  Great   Southern  Railway  Company,  with  a  cargo  valued  at 
11,574/.     In  both  cases,  the  goods  were  fully  insured. 

16.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  locomotive  engines  and  can-iages.  Amount  of 

&c.,  belonging  to  each  Company,  and  added  during  the  past  year : —  rolling  stock  and 

jjoconiOvive  power. 


Locomotives. 


Passenger 
Carriages. 


t  Trucks  and  WaggODS.       Total 
. Number  of 


Bailway. 

Former 
Number. 

Added 

in 
1865. 

Total 
Number, 
31stDec 

1865. 

FoimcT 
Number. 

Addi^d 

in 
1805. 

Foniier 
Number. 

Added 

in 
lbG5. 

Vehicles 

on  Slst 

December 

1865. 

East  Indian     -            -            - 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

Madras            -            -            - 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India 

Scinde 

Punjaub           -            -            - 

Eastern  Bengal 

Great  Southern  of  India 

Calcutta  and  South-East«rn     - 

311 

118 

76 

65 
31 
15 
20 
11 
6 

17 
25 

4 

7 

• 

19 

8 

328 

143 

80 

72 
81 
34 
28 
11 
6 

518 
270 
165 

236 
66 
90 

102 
33 
42 

5 

32 
25 

1 

13 

2 

4,157 
3,226 
1,807 

3,121 
647 
387 
370 
171 
157 

510 
200 
416 

801 

105 

2 

5,190 
8,728 
2,413 

4,159 
713 
595 
472 
208 
199 

Total     . 

653 

80 

733 

1,522 

78 

14,043 

2,034 

.17,677 

16.  This  stock  is  inadequate  for  the  present  traffic.  A  large  addition  will  conse- 
quently be  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  Orders  have  been  given  by  the  East  Indian 
Railway  Company  for  215 ;  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  for  140 ;  by  the  Delhi 
for  100 ;  and,  by  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India,  Eastern  Bengal, 
and  others,  for  38  new  engines.  The  delivery  of  these  418  engines  will,  however, 
be  spread  over  three  or  four  years. 

17.  The  number  of  shareholders  in  the  Indian  railways  continues  to  increase  in  Shareholders, 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  issued.     This  has  now  reached  a  sum  of  about 
60,860,000/.,  and  is  held  in  the  manner  sho^vQ  by  the  following  table  : — 
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Number  of  Shareholders  on  31st  December  1865. 

• 

Number  of 

Debenture 

Holders. 

Registered  in  England. 

In  India. 

Total 
Number  of 
Proprietc  rs 

on  the 
31st  Decem- 
ber 1865. 

1 

BaUway. 

With  Stock 

to  the 

Amount  of 

MOO/,  and 

upwards. 

With  Stock 

of  less 
Amount  than 

1,000/. 

Total  in 
England. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total 

in 
India. 

Kast  Indian  .        -        - 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  - 
Madras         •  .     - 
Bomhaj,    Baroda,    and 

Central  India. 
Scinde        -        -          - 
Pun'aub    -        - 
Delhi 

Indus  Flotilla         -      - 
Eastern  Bengal     - 
Great  Southern  of  India 
Calcutta     and     South- 

Eastem. 

4,650 
3,170 
1,896 
1,432 

538 
526 
492 
86 
387 
231 
110 

5,453 
4,240 
2,613 
2,225 

686 
746 
578 
198 
531 
317 
242 

10,103 
7,410 
4,509 
3,657 

1,224 
1,272 
1,070 
284 
918 
548 
352 

146 

78 

20 

16 

17 
40 

9 

4 
28 

113 
133 

69 

3 
2 
6 

18 
10 
50 

259 
211 

89 

19 
19 
46 

27 
14 

78 

3,630     ,       13,992 

1,203     '         8,824 

845      !         5,354 

598      1         4,344 

290              1,535 

63              1,3.54 

—                   1,116 

120     f            404 

399  1,344 
58                  620 

151                 581 

Total 

13,518 

1 

17,829 

31,347 

358       !         404 

1 

762 

7,357           39,466 

Shares  held  in  18.  One  notable  feature  in  this  statement  is  the  small  number  of  persons  in 

^^^^^  India,   whether  Europeans  or  Natives,   who    have  any  stake  in   the   railways. 

Of  the  total  number  of  possessors  of  stock,  those  in  India,  taking  Europeans  and 

Natives  together,  amount  to  only  about  two  per  cent.,  and  taking  Natives  alone, 

to  scarcely  more  than  one  per  cent. 

19.  This  is  one  instance  amongst  several  others  of  how  the  calculations  made 
at  the  commencement  of  these  railway  operations  have  proved  erroneous.  In  a 
despatch  from  the  late  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  dated  14th  November  1849,  it  was  suggested  that  provision  should  be 
made  against  raising  too  large  an  amount  of  capital  in  India,  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  annual  amount  required  from  India  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  this  country  might  be  increased  thereby.  The  result 
has  shown  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  such  apprehensions. 

New  Indian  legis-  20.  Hitherto  no  act  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  has  existed  for  the  regu- 
lation in  respect  to  Jation  of  lines  of  railway  not  directly  under  the  superintendence  of  Government. 
railways.  ^^^    XVIII.  of  1854   applied  only  to  the  guaranteed  lines.     A  Bill   has  been 

prepared  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  law  relating  to  railways  in  India, 
with  the  view  of  remedying  existing  defects,  and  of  providing  a  sound  basis  for  the 
future  regulation  and  management  of  all  railways  by  whatever  agency  they  are 
constructed  or  worked.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  Bill,  an  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  the  Railway  Boards  to  express  their  views  upon  the  provisions 
contained  in  it. 


Unguaranteed 
lines. 


Indian  Branch 
Railway  Company. 


Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow  Line. 


Future  operations 
of. 


Expenditure. 


UNGUARANTEED  RAILWAYS. 

21.  With  regard  to  the  progress  which  has  been  made  with  those  undertakings 
which  were  not  started  under  the  guarantee  system,  but  which  receive  assistance 
in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy  from  the  Government,  there  is  not  at  present  much  to 
report.  They  are  still  confined  to  the  "  Indian  Branch  Railway  "  and  the  **  Indian 
Tramway"  Companies. 

22.  The  Branch  Railway  Company  have  opened  a  line  27  miles  in  length  from 
Nulhatee,  on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  to  Moorshedabad,  but  hitherto  the  traflBc 
has  been  such  as  to  disappoint  expectations.  The  chief  hopes  of  the  Company 
are,  however,  placed  upon  the  line  which  they  are  constructing  between 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  and  which  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  It  is  made 
with  the  5  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  well  executed  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  5,000/.  a  mile,  including  rolling  stock.  It  would  appear  to  possess  the 
elements  of  success,  connecting  as  it  does  two  large  cities,  between  which  there  is 
already  a  considerable  traffic.  The  further  operations  of  the  Company  in  Oude 
and  Rohilcund  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  surveys  for  the  proposed  extended 
lines,  the  Board  deeming  it  advisable  to  await  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  section  before  more  is  attempted.  The  whole  expen- 
diture of  the  Company  upon  the  two  lines,  including  60,000/.  borrowed  from  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  in  Council,  to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow  line,  amounts  to  about  400,000/. 
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23.  The  Indian  Tramway  Company  has  opened  a  line  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
19  miles  in  length,  from  Arconum  to  Conjeveram.  It  has  been  constructed  at  the 
rate  of  about  4,000/.  a  mile,  the  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge  having  been  adopted  and  light 
rails  used.  The  traffic  does  not  appear  to  be  large  at  present,  but  the  earnings 
)er  mile  per  week  hate  only  to  reach  the  moderate  rate  of  9/.  to  realize  a 
irofit  of  5  per  cent.  This  Company  has  a  scheme  for  extending  its  operations, 
>ut  the  measure  of  the  assistance  to  be  granted  to  them  by  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  has  not  yet  been  determined. 


Indian  Tramway 
Company. 
Line  from  Ar- 
conum to  Conje- 
veram. 

Extension  opera- 
tions. 

Government  assiet- 
ance. 


24.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  fiiture  railways,  especially  those  which  are  Facilities  in  con- 
connected  with  the  main  lines,  will  derive  great  advantage  from  the  facilities  for  stmctionofnew 
the  transport  of  materials  which  they  will  afford.     One  main  source  of  expense    °^* 
and  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  trunk  lines  has  been  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
the  heavy  materials  along  imperfectly  ocmstructed  roads,  and,  in  some  places, 
across  country  destitute  of  permanent  communications. 


PERSONS  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  LINES. 

25.  The  absence  of  the  returns  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  of  persons  employed  Persons  employed 
on  the  open  lines  makes  the  following  table  incomplete,  and  prevents  a  comparison  ^^  *^®  ^P®°  ^°®^- 
being  made  with  that  of  the  previous  year.     It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  number  of  Europeans  will  increase  with  the  increase  of 
open  lines  and  of  traffic.    Measures  are^r  however,,,t^kcn,t6  train  the  Natives  ai^ 
Indian  born  so  as  ttf  become  qualified  for  situations  which  hitherto  have  been  filleci; 
almost  exclusively  by  European   mechanics.      On  the   Great   Indian   Peninsula 
Railway  two  or  three  Natives  have  already  been  emplpyed  as  engine-drivers* 


SaUway. 


Agent's 
Department. 


II 


is 


East  Indian  (Bfingal  Division) 
Do,  (North- West  Provinces) 

Total 

Bastem  Bengal 
Calcutta  and  South-Eastem 
Madras  -  -     ^    • 

Great  Sonthem  of  India '     - 
Great  Indian  Pentnmila 
Bombny,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India   -        -         • 
"Scinde 

Cludus  Plotilla 


72  I  859 
14  ;    86 


86     945 


1031 


Loeomotive 
and  Carriage 
Department. 


533 


752 


4,320  4,852 
1,43911.659 


60 


5,759  6,511 


823 

166 

2,696 

17 


760 


877 

181 

3,054 

87 


810 


Traffic 
Department. 


5S 


292 
104 


48 


2.542 


3,795 


480 

78 


145 


488 


2,834 
1.357 


4,191 


518 
85 


1,260    1,416 


147 


481 


Engineers* 
DetMurtment; 


ts  a 


Stores 
Department. 


Telegraph 
Department. 


Grand  Total. 


42    2,405' 2.447 
76{3,994|4.070 


118  1 6,399  6;S17 


29  , 1,198 

5  19 

81  4,159 

5  313 


29 


15 
23 


1,227 

24 

4,240 

318 


s  «= 

-I 


40 


49 


15 


315 
214 


355 
223 


578 


870 


46 


78 


28 


406;  438 
417   463 


53 


81 


901 


59 


1,010 
469 


10.847 
7,403 


1,479    18,250, 19,729 


136 
32 

630 
60 


179 
21 


2,194 

308 
8,869 

517 


2,330 
340 


667 


1,525    1,704 
25         46 


I 

Si 


11,857  ),ioo!  no 
7,872  S  '^^ ' 


110 


611 
79 


NiL 


21 

8 

61 

14 


19 

Nil. 


26.  The  following  statement  gives  the  casualties  amongst  the  European  staff  Casualties 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  number  of  candidates  in  this  country  rejected  by  the  amongst  European 
examining  physician.     A  letter  from  that  officer  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  ^^*^\ 
explaining  the  grounds  of  his  rejections^ ^nd  offering  some  practical  observations  ^*?^j^u*®l^ 
on  the  influence  of  an  Indian  climate  upon  certain  constitutions  and  conditions  of  m[nL<r  Phvai 
health.     It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Brinton  lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  selecting  those  only  of  the  mechanical  class  who  are  free  from  the  effects  of 
intemperate  habits. 


Candidates  re- 

Exa- 
mining  Physician. 


1865. 

East 
Indian. 

Great 
Indian 

Penin* 
snla. 

Madras. 

Bombay, 
Baroda, 

and 
Central 
India. 

Scinde. 

Punjab. 

Indus 
Flotilla. 

Eastern 
Bengal. 

Calcutta 

and 
Sonth- 
Eastem. 

Great 
South- 
em. 

Total 

Deaths 

Retirements  from  ill 
health 

20 
6 

2 

1 

9 
3 

3 

3 
2 

3 

1 
1  , 

1 
1 

1 

37 
20 

Number   of  Candi- 
dates      in   .  this 
country    rejected 
by  the  Examining 
Physician 

10 

22 

3 

7 

■ 

8 

^^^ 

1    , 

^^^ 

50 

A  4 
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ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents.  27.  The  usual  returns  regarding  accidents  for  the  year  1864  not  having  been 

received  from  India  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  body  of  this  report,  the  statements 
are  given  in  the  Appendix,  together  with  the  observations  thereon  of  Captain 
E.  C.  T.  Williams,  R.E.,  Under  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India.  It 
appears  that  out  of  about  13,000,000  passengers,  18  or  1*39  per  million  were 
killed,  and  44  or  2*39  per  million  were  injured  from  causes  beyond  their  control ; 
and  that  five  were  killed  and  six  injured  from  their  own  misconduct  or  iucaution. 
One  singular  class  of  casualty  with  which  we  are  not  familiar  in  this  country,  and 
,  which  is  not  included  in  the  returns  given,  is  that  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
*^  found  dead."  It  appears  that  the  number  of  persons  so  found  are  considerable, 
death,  it  is  supposed,  being  caused  by  the  effects  of  the  great  heat  upon  those  who 
undertake  journeys  and  religious  pilgrimages  when  they  are  physically  unfit  for  the 
exertion. 


Capitol. 


CAPITAL. 

28.  The  total  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  lines  which  are  open  and  are  in 
course  of  construction  amounted  on  the  1st  May  (instant),  to  60^645,000^., 
of  which  expenditure  22,000,000/.  was  incurred  in  England,  and  38,645,000/. 
in  India. 


Amount  raised. 


Amount  expended. 


Expenditure  for 
1866-1867. 


Cost  of  land  in 
1866-1867. 


Loss  and  gain  by 
exchancre. 


29.  The  amount  raised  up  to  the  same  period  was  60,860,000/.,  of  which 
47,980,000/.  is  in  share  capital,  and  12,880,000/.  in  debentures. 

30.  The  expenditure  last  year  was  6,384,431/.,  of  which  2,192,090/.  was 
expended  in  England,  and  3,192,323/.  in  India.  This  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  1,500,000/.  more  than  the 
expenditure  of  the  previous  year. 

31.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  for  England  about 
2,800,000/.,  for  India  about  3,600,000/.,  which  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  This  is  owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  now  being  made  to  complete 
the  works  on  the  lines  in  course  of  construction,  and  to  the  large  supplies  of 
locomotive  engines  and  rolling  stock  required  to  equip  the  open  lines.  The 
balance  now  in  the  Government  Treasury  towards  meeting  this  expenditure  of 
6,800,000/.  is  only  about  220,000/.  In  addition  to  the  amount  required  for  this  year's 
expenditure,  the  sum  of  1,000,000/.,  which  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to 
advance  to  some  of  the  Companies,  will  have  to  be  raised  during  the  year. 

32.  Besides  the  expenditure  by  the  Companies  from  guaranteed  capital,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  year  the  charge  against  the  State  for  land  required  for  the  new 
lines  under  construction  will  amount  to  about  360,000/.  Last  year  this  item  was 
not  more  than  173,000/.  The  estimated  loss  by  exchange  upon  the  capital 
advanced  by  the  Governments  in  India,  at  the  rate  of  1*.  lOd.  the  rupee,  was  last 
year  upwards  of  400,000/.  The  gain  by  exchange  upon  the  net  receipts  were 
about  140,000/.,  leaving. a  net  loss  for  the  year  of  260,000/.  It  has  been  explained 
in  a  former  report  how  the  loss  which  is  thus  incurred  by  Government  will  be 
covered  in  future  years  by  the  gains  arising  out  of  the  application  of  the  1*.  lOd. 
fixed  rate  of  exchange  to  the  earnings  of  the  railways  paid  into  the  Government 
treasuries. 


Estimated  amount  33.  The  suni  which  it  is  now  estimated  will  be  expended  on  the  under- 
of  capital  to  com-  takings  as  at  present  sanctioned  is  upwards  of  81,000,000/.,  being  4,000,000/.  in 
plete  the  Railways,  excess  of  last  year's  estimate.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  construction  of  a 
much  larger  extent  of  double  line  than  was  then  expected  to  be  necessary  by 
the  additional  length  to  certain  lines,  and  by  the  greater  number  of  engines, 
carriages,  trucks,  &c.,  required  to  equip  the  open  lines,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  traffic. 
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34.  The  outstanding  amount  issued  by  each  Company  in  the  shape  of  debentures 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  repayment  of  the 
capital  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  is  guaranteed  by  the  Indian  Government,  as 
well  as  the  payment  of  interest.  The  form  of  a  debenture  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  Railway  Companies  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 


t 

Present  State  of  Debenture  Loans. 

Railway. 

Amount 

Total 
Amounts. 

Conditions. 

Date  at  which  Loan 
expmes. 

£ 

£ 

East  Indian 

51,000 

Convertible  into  stock 

10th  July  1867. 

»                      -            -        • 

47,200 

»          ~            ~        " 

5th  April  1869. 

»                  -            -            - 

10,800 

»                    ~       -     " 

10th  July    „ 

»                      .            -        - 

474,420 

»           "            "        " 

5th  Oct       „ 

»                  -            -            - 

190,000 

» 

20th  Jan.  1870. 

»                      -            -         - 

1,200,000 

Convertible  and  renewable 
after  the  first  term  of 
live  years. 

23d  Mar.      „ 

>»                  -            -            - 

1,500,000 

Inconvertible 

10th  Aug.    „ 

»                      *                     " 

1,381,620 

»                    "        " 

I5th  Dec.     „ 

»                  -            -            - 

831,960 

5,687,000 

Convertible 

1st  April  1871. 

Madras        ...        - 

1,417,450 

1,417,450 

Part  convertible  and  in- 
convertible. 

1867,1869.1870, 
1871,  1872. 

Great  Indian  Peninsula    - 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

Part  renewable    and    in- 
convertible. 

1866,1867,1869, 
1870,       1871, 
1872. 

Sind 

330,800 

330,800 

Convertible 

May  1870. 

Indus  Flotilla 

82,900 

82,900 

Convertible  and  renewable 

May  1866. 

Punjab         -            •             -         - 

500,000 

500,000 

Inconvertible 

1868  and  1870. 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 

288,745 

Convertible  and  renewable 

1867,  1872. 

M                           »                                      » 

79,300 

Inconvertible 

1871. 

»                           99                                     » 

399,900 

767,943 

Convertible  and  renewable 

1870  or  1875. 

Eastern  Bengal    -            -            ^ 

400,000 

Renewable 

April    1866    or 
October  1866. 

»j           j»             "            *        " 

'      200,000 

600,000 

»                -        -        • 

Nov.  1869. 

Calcutta  and  South-Ejistem 

50,000 

Convertible  (renewed) 

1866. 

9i                         »»          •            " 

^10,000 

»                                      99 

1867. 

»                                                99 

,      100,000 

Convertible  or  renewable 

1870. 

»                                                >» 

97,450 

287,450 

Convertible 

1871. 

Great  Southern  of  India  - 

49,500 

i9                "                   "             " 

1866. 

»            »              »           "         ' 

50,000 

Renewable 

1867. 

99                        «                            J»             " 

26,000 

»             ■        • 

1870. 

»                         »                            »                      "                 " 

150,000 

275,500 

Inconvertible 

1871. 

Capital  Expendi- 
ture each  year. 


35.  The  following  table  shows  the  sums  that  have  been  annually  expended 
since  the  commencement  of  operations,  and  the  mileage  completed  in  each  year. 
As  the  expenditure  applies  to  the  works  in  progress,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are 
finished,  the  mileage  does  not  bear  any  relative  proportion  to  the  expenditure ;  this 
is  particularly  exemplified  in  the  years  1859  and  1862 : — 


Year.  |   Miles  opened 

idunngtlieYear. 


Expended  in 
England. 


Up  to  1850 
In  1851 
„   1852 


1853  - 

1854  - 

1855  - 

1856  - 

1857  - 

1858  - 

1859  - 

1860  - 

1861  - 

1862  - 

1863  - 

1864  - 

1865  - 


22^ 
50} 
98| 

lOlf 

143 

145 
74i 

208 

759 

747 

233i 

402| 


£ 

130,375 

154,212 

174,920 

252,484 

960,878 

1,939,101 

1,752,813 

1,324,873 

1,940,052 

2,507,949 

2,396,924 

1,596,010 

1,854,289 

1,411,661 

1,387,699 

2,192,090 


Expended  in 
India. 


£ 

44,781 

197,111 

252,640 

418,165 

768,710 

1,431,904 

1,765,094 

2,092,395 

3,551,073 

4,654,923 

5,192,846 

4,962,604 

3,956,563 

3,360,114 

2,418,345 

3,192,323 


Total. 

£ 

175,156 

351,323 

427,560 

670,649 

1,729,588 

3,371,005 

3,517,907 

3,417,268 

5,491,125 

7,162,872 

7,589,770 

6,558,614 

5,810,852 

4,771,775 

3,806.044 

5,384,413 
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36.  The  following  statement  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  expenditure  has  Particulars  of  Ex- 
been  incurred :  —  penditure. 


Railway. 

1 

Works  and 
Bridges. 

Permanent 
Way  and 
Stations. 

Freight  and 
Insurance. 

Rolling 
Stock  and 
Engines. 

EstabUsh- 
ments. 

Mscel- 

laneous. 

Electric 

Telegraph, 

Stores,  &C. 

East  Indian    -           -           -           - 
Great  Indian  Peninsula 

7,800,000 
5,634,679 
2,154,326 
2,232,541 
390,806 
145,070 

20,393 

38,097 
498,854 
207,300 
255,533 

£ 
5,720,000 

3,481,334 

£ 

2,350,000 

1,317,749 

£ 

2,650,000 

1,499,355 

£ 

2,970,000 

943,764 
608,613 
391,622 
254,344 
262,740 

53,561 

53,630 
174,968 

71,300 
107,026 

£ 

2,120,000 

128,861 

Madras          .           •           .           - 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  - 
Scinde           .... 
Punjab           -           .           -            - 

Delhi             .  .         - 

Indus  Flotiila            ... 
Eastern  Bengal         ... 
Calcutta  and  South-Eastem  • 
Great  Southern         ... 

2,563,596 

1,251,619 

332,792 

641,022 

Including 
stores  sent  out 
by  Contractors 
239,403 

Steamers  and 
Barges. 
289,354 

565,675 

185,600 

206,479 

453,674 

■ 

157,236 
433,365 

674 

12,415 
141,552 

90,351 

534,514 
564,978^ 
200,000 
240,000 

125,292 

281,375 
528,428 
412,448 
341,450 

14,188 

46^580 
135,021 

17,400 
126,732 

TRAFFIC  AND  REVENUE. 

37.  The  trafl&c  on  the  principal  lines  during  the  past  year  has  exceeded  the  most  Traffic  and  Re- 
sanguine  expectations.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Allahabad  bridge  over  the  venue. 
Jumna,  on  the  East  Indian,  and  of  the  gMt  inclines  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula, 
Railway,  the  unfinished  state  of  which  works  had  in  former  years  caused  serious 
interruptions  in  the  traffic,  the  demand  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  was  so  great 
that  the  resources  of  the  Companies  were,  according  to  the  accounts  from 
India,  inadequate  to  meet  it.  The  rolling  stock  was  reported  to  be  insufficient, 
the  locomotive  power  to  be  strained  beyond  what  was  desirable,  and  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  Company  to  be  hardly  equal  to  the  unexpected  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  This  state  of  things  has  unfortunately  produced 
inconvenience  and  disappointment  to  the  public,  and  has  deprived  the  Com- 
panies of  much  that  they  might  have  earned ;  but,  greatly  as  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
the  primary  cause  of  it  cannot  but  be  8atisfactoi7  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
Companies.  It  is  clear  now  that  the  traffic  on  these  great  highways  will  be 
enormous,  and  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
means  provided  for  carrying  it.  As  it  is  augmented,  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  working  expenses  may  be  confidently  expected,  so  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
of  an  annual  improvement  in  the  revenues.  In  my  first  report,  in  the  year  1859,  I 
remarked, — "  There  are  two  periods  in  the  history  of  these  undertakings,  for  the 
"  arrival  of  which  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  shareholders,  will  look  with  interest. 
"  One,  when,  after  the  completion  of  each  undertaking,  the  half  yearly  profits  shall 
**  exceed  the  rate  of  guaranteed  interest,  and  when  hsdf  such  excess  will  accord- 
"  ingly  be  added  to  the  five  per  cent  paid  to  the  shareholders.  The  other, 
**  when  the  whole  amount  advanced  by  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  the 
•*  guaranteed  interest  shall  have  been  paid  oiF,  and  the  shareholders  will  receive 
"  the  whole  of  the  net  receipts,"  and  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that, 
'<  assuming  the  requisite  facilities  will  in  all  cases  be  aflforded  for  obtaining  a 
<*  ready  access  to  the  stations,  ample  grounds  enis  .  lor  the  expectation  that,  when 
<*  once  the  lines  are  completed  and  brought  into  a  mi  king  order,  the  traffic  will  be 
«  sufficient  not  only  to  cover  the  guaranteed  interest,  but  to  produce  a  highly 
'•  remunerative  return."    I  did  not,  however,  venture  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
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before  a  line  was  completed,  that  iij  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  capital 
expended  was  not  turned  to  any  profit,  the  amount  paid  by  the  Grovernment  for 
the  guarantee  on  the  capital  raised  would  be  exceeded  by  the  earnings  of  the 
railway.  Yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  will  be  the  cas^  during  the  present  year. 
The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  will  probably  be  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
The  £!ast  Indian  and  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railways  will,  I  trust,  soon  follow  in  its 
wake.  These  results,  moreover,  ar^  obtained  upon  lines  the  cost  of  which  has 
greatly  exceeded  tbat  originally  conteoiplated,  and  upon  which  the  former  estimates 
of  dividend  were  made.  The  foUowhig  table  gives  the  result  of  the  traffic  for  the 
years  ending  June  1864  and  June  1805' :—  ..... 


x^ ^ ; ^ . . 

Profits  for  the 

years  ending  June 

1864  and  1865.                                      BaUway. 

Tear  ending 

30th  Jon*  1S64.    1 

Tev  ending  30th  Jnne  1865. 

Mean 
Mileage  open. 

1 

NetBeeeipts.  r 

Mean    ■ 
Mileage  opai._ 

Net  Beeeipti: 

1 

East  Indi^ 

979 

£ 
500,707 

1,032 

772,099 

- 

550 

154,817 

595 

314,626 

Madras 

r  S.-W,  Line 
iN.-W.Line 

}  -  { 

118,998 

}        ^^ 

171,639 

Scinde 

- 

105 

6,657 

114 

3,507 

Panjaub 

- 

45 

5,547 

84 

6,009 

Eastern  Bengal 

- 

110 

41,025 

110 

58,746 

Great  Southern  - 

79 

13,717 

79 

14,711 

2,316 

841,468 

2,569 

1,341,337 

Profits  for  the 
year  1865. 


38«  It  thus  appears  that,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  June  1865,  the 
railways,  exclusive  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  whose  accoants 
have  not  yet  been  made  up,  yielded  the  aggregate  sum  of  1,341,337/.,  as  compared 
with  841,468/.  of  the  previous  year.  The  chief  increase  in  the  traffic  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year,  viz.,  from  June  to  December; 
but  the  revenue  accounts  of  all  the  Companies  have  not  yet  been  received  from 
India,  and  I  am  only  able  to  furnish  the  results  of  the  five  follQwing  lines  for 
the  year  ending  3l8t  December  1865 :— 


Railway. 

Net  Receipts 

for  year  ending 

Sift  December 

1864. 

NetBeceipU 

for  year  ending 

31st  Oeceimber 

18S5. 

Gaaranteed 

Interest  paid 

during  year  186&. 

Capital,  including 
Debentures, 

the  Guaranteed 

Interest  in 
previous  Column. 

Estimated 

Amount  of 

Capital  e^cpended 

on  open  lines. 

East  Indian 

Great  Indian  Peninsula    - 

Madras 

Eastern  Bengal    - 

Great  Southern  of  India  • 

£ 

625,894 

178,220 

156,378 

42,202 

11,805 

£ 

928,750 

480,494 

219,452 

62,111 

17,785 

£ 

1,161,813 

609,233 

367,326 

78,441 

48,391 

£ 

23,236,260 

12,134,660 

7,346,520 

1,568,820 

867,820 

£ 

2^000,000 

10,000,000 

7,000,000 

.  1,500,000 

650,000 

1,014,499 

1,708,592 

2,260,204 

.45,204,080 

41,150,000 

39.  The  net  amount  earned  by  these  Railway  Companies  last  year  is  tibius  shown 
to  be  1,708,592/.  The  guatahteed  interest  paid  to  the  same  Comptoiea  during 
the  year  was  2,260,204/.  But  this  amount  applies  to  a  capital  of  45,204,080/;, 
while  the  sum  expended  on  the  lines  earning  1,708,592/1  does  not  amount  prabably 
to  more  than  41,150,000/.,  the  guaranteed  interest  on  which  wouW  be  2;O57,50O/. 
The  amount  earned  by  the  open  lines  would,  therefore^  fall  short  of  the  sujxr  paid 
for  the  guarantee  on  the  capital  representing  those  lines  by  only  about  349»00Qf. 
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40.  The  foUowing  tables  contain  various  particulars  relating  to  the  present  state  Receipts  and  ex- 
and  prospects  of  the  different  lines  as  regards  their  traffic : —  rfi64!^^'^ 


1 

1 
Receipts  for  Tear  ending  30th  June    |    Expenses  for  Year  ending 
1865.                             1           30th  June  1865. 

Net 
Receipts 
for  the 
Year 
ending 
30th  June 
1865. 

Average 

Receipts 

perMUe 

open. 

Railway. 

Pas. 

sengers. 

Qoods 

and 

Minerals. 

Tele- 
graph and 
Sundries. 

1 

Total.       ^'>*- 
ing. 

1 

Main- 
traance. 

Total. 

East  Indian         .           .            . 

Madras    -           -            - 

Bombay  and  Baroda 

Sdnde     .... 

Punjab    -           -           -           - 

Eastern  Bengal    - 

Calcutta  and  South-Sastem 

Great  Southeni    •           .           . 

£ 

525,669 

241,469 

149,449 

154,630 

14,940 

15,371 

62,158 

6,782 

17,017 

£ 

834,380 

628,827 

194,091 

41,805 

67,553 

9,679 

43,959 

2,585 

18,801 

. 

£ 
82,055 

5,916 
6,723 

£ 

1,442,104 

870,296 

349,456 

196,435 

82,493 

25,253 

112,840 

8,367 

30,878 

£ 
505,363 
431,742 
124,134 

78,986 

43,390 
11,412 
16,107 

£ 

164,642 

123,928 

53,683 

10,704 

£ 
*«70.005 
565,670 
177,817 

78,986 

54,094 
11,412 
16,107 

£ 
772,099 
314,626 
171,639 

» 

6,657 

68,746 
3,046t 
14,711 

£ 

748 
528 
309 

68 

584 

186 

*  No  rerenue  accounts  have  been  received  inum  bidia. 


fDefidency. 


The  foltewing  tahle  will  show  the  gross  weekly  receipts  which  are  required  to  Per-centage  on 
yield  tin  annual  profit  of  5,  6,  arid  7  per  ceiit.,  aUotxymg  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  capital  earned  by 
r«=«ipt.  for  the  en«»«»  «f  w«Ato?  and  mataten«.oo :-  ^^s™* 


Railway^ 


Total 
Length 

Under- 
taking. 


Estimated 
ultimate  Cost 
when  finished 
with  a  certain 

extent  of 
Double  Line. 


Average 

Cost  per 

Mile  when 

6nished 
with  a  cer- 
tain extent 
of  Double 
Line. 


East  Indian,  Main  Line     -  >  1,275 
Great  Indian  Peninsula     -  1 1,266 
Madras,  South- West  Line  - 
Bombay  and  Baroda   - 
Sdnde  -  -  - 

Punjab     -        -        -        - 
Eastern  Bengal        - 
Great  Southern 
Calcutta  and  South-Eastem 


MUes. 
1,275 

1      aE    • 
28,000,000 

1,266 

18,380,000 

492 

5,904,000 

312 

7,488,000 

109 

2,180,000 

253 

2,530,000 

160 

2,720,000 

160 

1,600,000 

29 

609,000 

22,000 
14,510 
12,000 
24,000 
20,000 
10,000 
17,000 
10,000 
21,000 


Amount  of  Gross  Receipts 

per  Mile  per  Week  required 

(50  per  cent,  being  calculated 

for  Working  and 

Maintenance)  to  produce 


5  per  cent. 


6  per  cent 


7  percent 


Average 
weekly 

Beceipts 

during 

present 

Y«ff. 


£  s. 

42  6 

27  18 

23  0 

46  3 

38  9 

19  5 

32  13 

19  5 

40    7 


£  s. 
50  15 

£    t. 
59    0 

33  10 

39    0 

27  13 

32    6 

55    3 

64  12 

46    3 

53  17 

23     5 

26  18 

39  12 

45  15 

23    5 

26  18 

48  10 

56  10 

£  s. 

39  0 

5S  5 

14  0 

13  8 

19  8 

8  6 

28  7 

8  10 

9  0 


Proportion 
(fWorking 
Expenses 
to  QroBS 
Heceipts 
during 
past  Year. 


45-7 

59-08 

47-90 

64- 

95* 

76-20 

50-50 

49-52 


41.  The  following  form  corresponds  with  that  idiich  is  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Forms  for  future 
Trade  for  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  from  that  Department  of  the  statistics  7^"- 
of  the, railways  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  will  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  and  uniformity,  to  apply  it  to  the  Indian  railways,  but  the  information 
given  in  it  is  not  in  possession  of  this  Office,  nor,  in  some  cases,  of  the  Railway 
Companies.  It  id,  therefore,  very  incomplete  this  year;  but  the  various  Boards  in 
thi^  country  have  taken  steps  for  obtaining  the  requisite  information  from  India 
before  next  year's  report  is  made.  I  am  necessarily  in  some  measure  dependent 
upon  the  records  of  <  the  Railway  offices  in  this  country  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  reports,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  teady  assistance  which  I  have  invariably  received  from  the 
Secretaries  to  the  different  Companies  in  supplying  me  with  the  requisite  materials. 
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Cost  of  fuel. 
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EXPENSES.— WORKING  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

42.  The  expense  of  maintaining  and  working  railways  is  a   most   important 
qu0s(ion  in  relation  to  their  success.     If,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  American 
lines,  they  are  roughly  made  with  steep  gradients  and  sharp  curves,  with  light  rails, 
imperfect  ballast,  and  wooden  bridges,  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  absorb  much 
of  ^he  profits.     The  railways  in  India  do  not  labour  under  these  disadvantages. 
They  have  been  constructed  substantially.     Rails  of  the  best  iron,  sometimes  of 
stebl,.and  of  considerable  weight,  have  been  used;  the  bridges  are  of  masonry  and 
irop,  and  are  executed  with  the  greatest  skill.     The  only  part  of  the  construction 
thajt  has  in  any  way  failed  is  the  wooden  sleeps,  which,  on  some  lines,  has  not 
be^n  found  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  wet  and  heat.     Iron  is,  consequently, 
being  largely  substituted  for  wood,  and,  on  the  Madras  Railway,  has  already  pro- 
duced a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintenance.     But  while  the  works 
hate  been  admirably  constructed,  and  the  best  materials  have  been  used,  it  must 
nol;  be  overlooked  that  they  cannot  be  altogether  exempt  from  the  influences  of  a 
tropical   climate,  with  its  floods  and   cyclones,   and   that   watchfulness  will   be 
necessary  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  lines  in  their  present  condition.     With 
regard  to  the  working  expenses,  there  are  two  items  which,  at  present,  are  parti- 
cularly  high  on  Indian  lines,  and  these  are  the  European  establishments  and  the 
fuel,  both  of  which,  compared  with  railways  in  Europe,  entail  a  heavy  charge. 
As  regards  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  however,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Bengal  lines, 
the  coal  for  which  is  obtained  from   collieries  at  Burdwan,  Raneegunge,  and 
Kurhurballee.     The  great  advantage  of  these  sources  of  supply  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  to  the  East  Indiism 
Railway  is  about  10^.  per  ton,  while  English  coal  has  lately  cost  the  railways  in 
the  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  from  40^.  to  70^.  a  ton  at  their  maritime 
termini.     This  high  price  is,  at  the  present  time,  caused  by  the  rise  in  freights 
from  this  country  to  Lsdia,  but  the  cost,  at  the  most  favourable  times,  will  i^ot  be 
les9  than  40^.     On  some  lines  wood  is  used  instead  of  coal,  and,  with  propet  pre- 
cautions against  the  escape  of  sparks,  answers  admirably.    On  the  Madras  Railway 
it  is  calculated  that  the  cost  of  wood  fuel  is  less  than  half  that  of  coal  and   coke. 
When  some  150,000  or  200,000  tons  of  fuel  are  consumed  annually,  and  when 
from  40*.  to  60*.  per  ton  has  to  be  paid  for  it,  it  is  time  to  look  round  for  relief. 
Australian  coal  has  been  tried,  with  what  success  has  not  yet  been  reported ;  but 
from  India  herself  the  supply  of  fuel  should  ultimately  come.     By  the  judicious 
planting  and  preservation   of  forests,  and  by  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  Central  India,  means  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  afforded  for  rendering  her 
independent  of  foreign  supplies. 

43.  The  following  gives  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  fuel  sent  from  this  countrj^ 
to  India  last  year  by  the  Companies  who  are  at  present  obliged  to  obtain  supplies 
from  home : — 


Railway. 


Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Madras 

Bombay  and  Baroda 
{Scinde 
Great  Southern 


Coal  and 

Coke  Bent 

out  during 

1865. 


Tons. 
26,799 

7,688 

5,864 

1,907 

2,580 


Cost  in 
England. 


£ 
24,104 

3,976 


Freight,  &c 


£ 
30,557 


10,667 


12,049 
3,814 


1,431 


3,471 


Average 

Cost  per  Ton 

on  arriyal 

in  India. 


8.  d. 

41  3 

38  4 

41  1 

40  0 

38  0 


SilSS^aS^*''''      44.  The  followmg  statement  exhibits  the  relative  proportions  per  cent,  of  the 
Working.  various  charges  for  maintenance  and  working  during  the  last  two  years : —    ! 
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Bailway. 

Maintenance. 

Locomotive. 

Repairs  to 
Rolling  Stock. 

1 

Traffic. 

Compensation. 

Miscellaneous. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 1  1865. 

1864. 1     1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

East  Indian     -         -          -   1,24*49 
Great  Indian  Peninsula      -     18*61 
^.T-j-./South-Weatern      -   '32*48 
^^^^^•iNorth-Westem     -     28*69 
Scinde    -         -          -         -   '35*91 
Punjab-        -         -           .  1 13*19 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Cen-   , 

trallndia    -          -         -  1    — 
Eastern  Bengal  -        -        -     19-38 
Calcutta  and  South-Eastem      22  *  43 
Great  Southern         -          -     23*82 
Average    of  Lines    in   the 

United  Kingdom     -        -     18*93 

24*57 
22*30 
29*81 

19-67 
15-87 
24*87 

36*05 
31*22 
43-37 
44*34 
29*41 
33*36 

40*7 

52*67 

65- 

27 -'96 

36*58 
88*14 
42*07 
52*13 

32*87 
36*76 
54-19 

1 

7*69 
9*30 
1*99 
2*35 
10*06 

47*84 
55-02 

8*56 

7-97 
5*08 
2*51 

7*22 

16-03 
19-55 
15-44 
16-16 
14-69 
25*51 

23-86 
43*09 
12*59 

28*42 

16-69 
18*57 
16-40 
22*70 

25-13 
25-66 
12-66 

-02 
15*25 

*20 
0-85 

1-60 

10*13 

_ 

15*72 
6*70 
6*22 
8*46 
9*18 

27*94 

16*74 

18*29 

8*56 

14*98 

1 

13*37 
6*88 
9-25 
8*40 

15-41 

21*65 

8*30 

46.  Another  very  important  but  simple  matter  connected  with  the  successful  impoi-tunce  of 
working  of  the  railways  is  the  mode  of  packing  cotton.  At  present,  cotton  is  generally  pressing  cotton 
brought  to  the  railways  in  the  most  bulky  shape  in  which  it  can  be  put  together. 
Very  little  attempt  is  made  to  compress  it,  so  that  a  much  larger  cubical  space  is 
required  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  same  amount  were  either  pressed  or  half 
pressed,  and  considerable  risk  from  fire  is  incurred.  Hitherto  the  effect  has  been  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  cotton  that  can  be  conveyed  by  railway,  to  increase  its  cost, 
and  to  involve  the  Railway  Companies  in  loss  for  compensation.  Everybody  is  there- 
fore interested  in  the  question, — the  producer,  the  Railway  Company,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  public.  It  would  hardly  be  within  the  province  of  the  Railway 
Companies  to  establish  presses  themselves,  but  they  have  offered  and  are  ready  to 
afford  every  facility  for  the  purpose.  They  have  established,  also,  differential  rates 
for  the  conveyance  of  pressed  and  unpressed  cotton,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  one  and  discouraging  the  other,  but  as  yet  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
packing  has  been  produced. 

RATES  AND  FARES. 

46.  There  has  been  a  tendency  during  the  past  year  to  increase  the  rates  and  Rates  and  fares. 
fares.  They  are  still,  however,  low,  as  compared  with  European  rates.  It  is 
hardly  possible  yet  to  judge  what  the  established  rates  of  charge  for  passengers 
and  goods,  especially  the  latter,  should  be.  At  present,  the  traffic  on  the  principal 
lines  is,  as  I  have  before  explained,  restricted  by  a  scarcity  of  rolling  stock. 
This  has  partly  caused  the  rise  in  fares,  but  when  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
rolling  stocky  and  a  large  and  well  sustained  traffic,  lower  rates  may  be  found  to  be 
more  profitable  than  higher.  I^  however,  the  traffic  goes  on  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it  has  done  during  the  last  two  years,  the  rates  will,  in  some  cases^ 
have  to  be  raised  higher  than  they  are  now  to  realize  the  profits  which  the 
railways  could  command.  Considering  the  question  in  the  abstract,  the  first 
point  to  be  ascertained^  before  fixing  chaises  of  this  kind,  is  the  cost  of  con- 
veyance, and  then,  the  charge  which,  in  addition  to  what  is  required  to  cover  the 
cost,  will  produce  the  greatest  aggregate  return ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  high  profit  upon  the  unit,  but  the  small  profits  upon  the  large 
numbers  or  quantity,  which  should  be  sought  for.  Supposing  the  cost  of  running 
a  train  which  should  carry  60  tons  to  be  3^.  a  mile,  and  only  26  tons  at  3d.  a 
mile  are  carried,  the  profit  is  only  3^,  3d.,  or  l^rf.  per  ton ;  but  supposing  the 
charge  to  be  Qd.j  and  50  tons  are  carried,  the  profit  is  5s.  4rf„  or  1^,  per 
ton. '  Thus,  when  the  profits  upon  each  ton  is  more,  the  aggregate  results  are 
less,  because  the  amount  conveyed  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  waggons.  When  the 
amount  is  increased  by  the  lower  charge,  the  profit  is  smaller  upon  each  ton,  but 
(more  being  carried  at  the  same  cost)  the  profits  are  greater  on  the  whole.  The 
great  aim  should  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  rolling 
stock,  and  then  to  impose  such  rates  as  would  bring  that  stock  into  constant  use. 
An  over-supply,  as  well  as  an  under-supply,  is  to  be  avoided.  Both  have  a 
tendency  to  raise  rates.  If  too  many  carriages  and  trucks  are  provided,  charges 
must  be  put  on  to  cover  the  cost  of  those  unemployed.  If  too  few  are  provided, 
charges  would  have  to  be  imposed  to  check  the  demand  for  conveyance;  The 
East  Indian  and  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  lines  haye  been  in  the  position  of 
being  unable  to  meet  the  demand  upon  tiiem»  so  that  the  rates  are  levied  under 
circumstances  which  ought  to  be  exceptional.  At  soine  of  the  stations  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  such  was  the  demand  for  trucks,  that  it  is  si^posed  bribes 
were  given  to  secure  a  preference ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  a  Commiftoe  appointed 
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Passenger  fares. 


Maximum  Rates. 


to  apply  a  remedy,  that  the  trucks  should  be  put  up  to  auction,  ignoring  altogether 
the  established  rates.  This  would  not  have  been  a  proper  arrangement,  and  it 
was  accordingly  decided  to  fix  higher  charges  generally. 

47.  With  regard  to  the  passenger  fares,  the  tables  given  hereafter,  exhibiting 
the  number  in  each  class,  show  that  comparatively  few  people  travel  in  the  first 
and  second  classes.  It  appears  that  94  per  cent,  travel  in  the  third,  4*78  travel  in 
the  second,  and  1*12  in  the  first  class.  Various  fares  and  different  kinds  of 
carriages  have  been  tried  with  the  view  of  attracting  more  to  the  first  and  second, 
but  without  producing  other  results.  Cheap  fares  are  stronger  than  caste.  The 
rich  murasidar  and  merchant  may  be  seen  travelling  in  the  same  carnage  with  the 
Coolie  labourer  who  works  in  his  fields  and  godowns. 

48.  The  following  are  the  fares  at  present  in  use*  On  the  Bombay  lines  the 
Government  have  established  the  principle  of  fixing  maximum  rates,  within  which 
the  Companies  are  allowed  to  levy  such  charges  as  they  may  find  to  be  most 
desirable.  The  system  has  worked  well,  and  the  other  Governments  in  India  will 
probably  deem  it  expedient  to  extend  it  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  to  the 
other  railways.  But  whatever  the  fares  may  be,  a  most  material  point  in  relation 
to  the  profits  they  produce  is  the  class  of  goods  to  which  they  are  applied.  On 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  for  instance,  the  transfer  of  cotton  from  the 
2d  to  the  4th  class  has  been  attended  with  marked  success. 


Katiwaj. 


Passenger,  per  Mile. 


1st  Class.  2d  Class.   3d  Class.  1 4th  Class.)  1st  Class.'  2d  Qass. 


East  Indian  -  -  -  j 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  -  , 
Madras  -  -  -  • 
Bombay  and  Baroda 
Scinde  -  -  -  ■ 
Punjab 

Eastern  Bengal  - 
Calcutta      and      South 

Eastern     - 
Great  Southern  - 


d. 

2\ 
If 

1| 
l] 
l\ 
\] 


d. 

1 
1 
5 


Goods,  per  Ton  per  Mile. 


II 


d. 

1 

n 

1 
li 

1 

1 


If 


3d  Class,  i  4th  Class.  5th  Class. 


d, 

H 

3 
2 
2 

I 


d. 
3 

3 
3i     I 


i\ 


1 

H 


*  The  fares  for  the  night  trains  on  the  Madras  Railway  are  about  20  per  cent,  higher. 

GUARANTEED  INTEREST. 

49.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  that  has  been  advanced  by  the 
Government  to  the  several  Railway  Companies  on  account  of  guaranteed  interest 
during  the  pa8t  year,  together  with  the  aggregate  sum  which  has  been  paid  on  the 
same  account  in  previous  years. 

GUAKANTEED   INTEREST,    InDIAN    RAILWAYS. 


Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  of  Interest  advanced  to  each  of  the  under-mentioned  Indian  Railway  Companies, 

to  3lBt  December  1865. 

Company. 

Interest  paid  up  to 
3l8t  December  1864. 

Interest  paid  daring  1865. 

Total  Amoimt 
paid  up  to  end  ot 

IfiAK 

England. 

India. 

Total. 

£          s.     d. 

£         s.    d. 

£        s. 

d. 

£          s.    d. 

£          s.  d. 

East  Indian  -        -        - 

6.257,558    0    9 

1,149,249     1     1 

12,563  15 

3 

1,161,812  16    4 

7,419,370  17    1 

Great  Indian  Peninsula 

♦2,860,901  11     4 

590,668     9    3 

18,564  11 

7 

609,233    0  10 

3,470,134  12    2 

Madras         -        -        - 

1,825,482    4  10 

367,326     3  10 

— 

367,326    3  10 

2,192,808    8    8 

5>cinde          -         -         - 

♦436,189     2     6 

95,691     8    2 

1,070  13 

4 

96,762     1     6 

532,951    4    0 

Punjab         -         -         - 

323,482     1     8 

95,786     1     9 

418     2 

10 

96,204    4    7 

419,686    6    3 

Delhi 

90^260  17    2 

52,109     7  10 

258     1 

0 

52,367    8  10 

142,628    6    0 

Indus  Steam  Flotilla     - 

♦79,334  15    2 

18,695     5    0 

_- 

18,695     5    0 

98,030    0    2 

Bombay,  Baroda,    and 

Central  India  - 

812,000  15     5 

250,967  16    9 

1,083     2 

4 

252,050  19     1 

1,064,051  14    6 

Eastern  Bengal    - 

277,774    7    1 

78,103  12     9 

338    0 

0 

78,441  12    9 

356,215  19  10 

Calcutta     and     South- 

Eastem    -        -        - 

75,618  13    4 

19,813    0    5 

578     5 

8 

20,391     5    8 

96,009  19    0 

Great  Southern  of  India 

130,576    7    7 

43,391  18    2 

— 

43,391  18     2 

173,968    5    9 

Total    -            .£ 

13,169,178  16  10 

2,761,802    5    0 

34,874  11 

7 

2,796,676  16    7 

15,965,855  13    5 

Accountant  General's  Department, 
18th  April  1866. 


♦  Amended  Amounts. 


(Signed)        W.  G.  Goodlifpe, 

Accountant  General 
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50.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  sum  of  very  nearly  16,000,000/.  has  been  paid  by 
the  Government  during  the  last  fifteen  years  to  the  Railway  Companies  as  interest 
on  the  capital  raised  by  them.  Of  this  sum,  about  4,900,000/.  has  been  received 
back  by  the  Government  from  the  earnings  of  the  Companies.  The  sum  paid 
last  year  on  account  of  the  guaranteed  interest  was  2,79(5,677/.  as  compared  with 
2,567,744/.  in  1864.  The  receipts  from  the  railway  traffic,  which  in  1864 
amounted  to  about  840,704/.,  last  year  rose  to  1,341,550/.,  reducing  the  net 
payment  by  Government  on  account  of  the  guarantee  from  1,727,040/.  to 
1,455,122/.  This  improvement  furnishes  ground  for  the  hope  that  gradually  the 
two  amounts  will  be  balanced,  and  that  a  commencement  will  then  be  made  by 
the  Companies  in  paying  back  past  years'  interest,  and  in  declaring  a  larger 
dividend  than  the  guaranteed  interest  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders. 

EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAY. 

51.  The  year  1865  will  be  notable  in  the  history  of  this  railway  for  the  opening  East  Indian 
of  the  Jumna  bridge  at  Allahabad,  which  thus  completes  1,017  miles  of  continuous  Railway. 
line,  extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly  at  Calcutta  to  the  left  bank  of 

the  Jumna  at  Delhi.  The  bridge  in  question  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  consists  of  14  spans  of  205  feet  each,  constructed  with  iron  girders 
made  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Rendel,  the  Consulting  Engineers  of  the 
Company.  "  The  skilful  and  long  continued  exertions "  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
Mr.  Sibley,  and  of  his  assistants,  Messrs.  Collett  and  Dunn,  who  were  employed 
on  this  work,  were  highly  commended  by  the  Government  and  the  Railway  Board. 

52.  The  works  on  the  Jubbulpore  line  of  the  Company's  undertaking  have  been  Jubbulpore  Line, 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  opening  in  the  course  of 

the  next  year, 

53.  The  construction  of  the  chord  line,  extending  from  the  present  terminus  of  Chord  Line. 
the  Raneegunge  branch  at  Barrakur  to  Luckieserai  on  the  main  line,  having  been 
determined  on,  tenders  were  invited  for  its  execution,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Brassey 

and  Wythes,  who  have  already  constructed  many  lines  of  railway  in  India  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  was  accepted.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  1871.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  this  line,  the  new  part  of  which  is  about  124  miles 
in  length,  was  to  shorten  the  distance  between  Calcutta  and  all  places  west  of 
Luckieserai  by  about  70  miles  ;  to  make  the  valuable  coal  mines  of  Kurhurballee 
in  its  proximity  available  for  the  railway,  whereby  it  was  estimated  a  large  saving 
in  the  cost  of  fuel  would  be  effected,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doubling  the 
present  main,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  loop  line  between  Burdwan  and  Patna.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  line  with  a  double  track  will  cost  about  2,000,000/.  The  land 
has  been  staked  out  and  will  cost  the  Government  about  50,000/.  This  amount 
would  have  been  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberality  of  Maharaja  Tye  Mungul 
Singh  and  his  co-sharer  Rajah  Mohendernarain,  who  have  given  17  miles  of  the 
land  required  for  the  line. 

54.  The  question  of  extending  the  Calcutta  terminus  of  the  line  from  the  right  Bridge  and 
bank  of  the  Hooghly  at  Howrah  into  the  city  by  means  of  a  bridge,  and  of  forming  Central  Terminus 
a  central  terminus  there  for  the  three  railways  which  start  from  thence,  has  been  ^^  Calcutta. 
discussed,  but  the  shareholders  of  this  Company  appeared  unwilling  in  December 

last  to  undertake  the  work.  While,  however,  the  river  at  Calcutta  is  uncrossed 
by  the  railway  the  work  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  incomplete. 

55.  The  outlay  on  the  main  line  of  this  railway,  including  a  large  sum  invested  Capital 

in  stores,  now  amounts  to  22,500,000/.,  and  the  necessity  for  doubling  further  Expenditure. 
portions  will  involve  further  expenditure.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  feel  that, 
while  the  cost  has  been  larger  than  was  estimated,  the  receipts  will  be  also 
greater.  The  separation  between  the  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Divisions 
is  no  longer  preserved,  and  the  trafl&c  is  conducted  under  one  central  manage- 
ment. I  have  before  observed  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  traffic  has  been 
cramped  for  want  of  rolling  stock,  and  that  some  of  the  stations  have  been  choked 
with  goods  waiting  to  be  carried.  It  would  appear  that  those  who  were  best 
capable  of  judging  have  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic 
which  the  railway  could  command,  were  it  properly  equipped  and  efficiently 
managed.  Although  the  actual  traffic  shows  a  large  increase,  this  is  not  what  it 
might  have  been  had  arrangements  for  carrying  more  been  made.     The  great 
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East  Indian  Rail-    demand  for  conveyances  at  certain  places  unfortunately  led  to  unduQ  preference, 
^^y-  and,  it   is   apprehended,   corruption  ;   but  an   end   has  been  now  put  to  these 

practices,  and,  for  the  future,  a  better  system  of  management  will  prevail. 

Statement  No.  I. 

Comparative  Statement,  showing  the  Amount  of  Receipts  from  Passengers  and  Groods,  Ihe  Working 
Expenses,  and  the  Net  Profits,  during  the  Years  ending  30th  June  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 


Mean 

Number 

of 

MUes 

open. 

Receipts  from  Conveyance  of 

Total 
Receipts. 

Working  Expenses. 

Nrt 

Period. 

Passengers. 

Goods. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Workmg. 

Mainte- 
nance. 

tertaL 

Profits. 

Half-year    ending    31  st"! 

December  1864 
Ditto,  30th  June  1865      - 

937 
1,126 

£ 
246,933 

278,736 

£ 
333,665 
500,715 

£ 
39,830 
42,225 

£ 
620,428 
821,676 

£ 
242,916 
262,447 

£ 
79,496 
85,146 

£ 
322,412 
347,593 

£ 
298,016 
474,083 

Year  ending  30th  June" 

1865 
Year  ending  30th  June! 

1864  -            -            -J 
Year  ending  30th  Junel 

1863   -      -        -        -J 
Year  ending  30th  Junel 

1862          -        -        -J 
Year  ending  80th  Junel 

1861  -            -            -J 

1,032 
979 
797 
556 
340 

525,669 
417,747 
313,469 
210,375 
155,994 

834,380 
640,529 
465,776 
323,159 
285,175 

82,055 
61,206 
21,307 
19,671 
17,275 

1,442,104 

1,119,482 

800,552 

553,205 

407,444 

505,363 
469,984 
315,784 
173,161 

164,642 

158,771 

103,769 

99,048 

670,005 
629,755 
419,553 
272,209 
192,895 

772,099 
490,727 
380,999 
280,996 
214,549 

Statement  No.  II. 


Period. 


t  Year  ending  30th  June  1861 
„         1862 

i  99  »         1S63 

„  1864 
„         1865 


Percentage  of 

Working  Expenses 

to 

Gtt)fl8  Re^pts. 


47- 

48-26 

52*70 

55^2 

47-2 


Proportion  per  cent  of  Receipts  firom 
PUsengers.  Goods. 


37'50 
17-86 
39*10 
37-45 
36-4 


62-50 
62 '34 
60-90 
62-53 
64-5 


Statement  No*  III. 


Period. 

Number 

of 

Mies  open. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Total  Number 

of 

Passengers. 

1st  Oass. 

2d  Class. 

Intermediate 
Class. 

3d  Class. 

Tear  ending  30th  June  1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 

340 
556 
797 
979 
1,032 

22,259 
26,294 
32,435 
32,809 
32,275 

74,455 
83,500 
98,065 
83,646 
82,796 

286,119 

1,780,539 
2,170,241 
2,773,845 
3,541,412 
3,733,755 

1,877,253 
2,280,035 
2,902,345 
3,657,867 
4,134,945 

Great  Indian  Pen- 
insula Railway. 


GREAT  INDIAN  PENINSULA  RAILWAY. 

56.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  this  undertaking  during  the  past 
year  has  heen  conspicuous.  In  February  1865,  the  works  on  the  ThuU  Ghat 
incline  were  completed,  and  the  opening  of  this  important  link  in  the  commu- 
nication between  Bombay  and  the  interior  gave  an  immediate  impulse  to  the 
traffic,  and  greatly  reduced  the  expenses  of  working  it.  This  advantage  being 
followed  up  by  an  energetic  management,  and  by  a  judicious  regulation  of  the 
rates  and  fares,  very  favourable  results  have  been  produced. 

57.  Altogether,  about  146  miles  have  been  added  to  the  length  of  open  lines  in 
this  Company's  system.  Unexpected  delay  has  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  of  the  works  on  the  line  still  under  construction,  but  satisfactory  progress 
is  now  being  made,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  north-east  line  to  Jubbulpore  and  to 
Nagpore  may  be  opened  io  the  course  of  next  year.     Two  contracts  have  during 
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3,510,274  - 

-  3,413,116 

Tons. 

Tons. 

410,756  - 

-     554,753 

£532,877  - 

-  £870,296 

154,817  - 

-     314,626 

the  year  been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  the  sections  on  the  south-east 
line  between  Sholapore  and  Kulburga,  and  between  Kulburga  and  Raichore,  at 
which  latter  place  it  joins  the  line  from  Madras.  This  extension  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  December  1868.  In  addition  to  these  works,  it  is  found  that  a  greater 
length  than  was  contemplated  will  have  to  be  doubled,  and  already  220  miles  have 
been  put  in  hand.  A  double  line  of  276  miles,  from  Bombay  to  Bhosawul,  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  main  north-east  line  and  the  Nagpore  branch,  wjU  thus  be 
formed,  as  well  as  one  of  79  miles,  from  Bombay  to  Lanowlie,  at  the  top  of  the 
Bhore  Gh&t,  on  the  south-east  line.  The  Company  has  suffered  in  the  isame  way 
as  the  East  Indian,  for  want  of  rolling  stock.  Some  of  the  stations  have  been 
choked  with  the  traffic,  and  much  delay  has  been  caused  in  the  convjeyance  of 
goods.  All  this  tlme^  too^  the  traffic  on  the  ordinary  roads  had  rather  I  increased 
than  diminished. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  year  ending  the  30th  June  1865  with  the  previous 
year, — 

1864.  1865. 

The  number  of  passengers  were  respectively 

The  tonnage  in  goods  and  minerals   - 

The  gross  receipts 

The  net  ditto  ... 

58.  The  north-east  line  of  this  Company's  system  is  the  great  cotton  railway  for  Carriage  of  cotton. 
India,  and  the  Company  are  much  interested  in  the  question  I  have  before  referred 
to,  of  improving  the  system  of  packing  that  commodity.  During  the  last  five 
years,  upwards  of  30,000/.  has  been  paid  by  the  Company  as  compensation  for 
losses  by  fire.  These  fires,  which  were  chiefly  caused  by  sparks  from  the  engines, 
took  place  while  the  cotton  was  in  transit,  and  were,  in  great  measure,  due  to 
its  being  so  loosely  packed.  A  differential  charge  in  favour  of  pressed  cotton  did 
not  have  the  desired  effect,  for  hardly  100  bales  of  it  passed  into  Bombay  during 
the  season. 

69.  There  is  much  in  the  present  condition'  of  the  undertaking  to  afford  Prospects, 
encouragement  for  the  ftiture.  Its  cost  will  not  be  excessive,  amounting,  on  an 
average,  to  about  13,000/.  a  mile  for  a  single,  and  16,000/.  for  a  double  line,  and 
its  traffic  will  be  enormous,  not  only  in  articles  of  export  and  import,  but  in 
grain  and  other  supplies  for  the  1,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bombay.  A 
good  example  of  energetic  management  has  been  set  by  the  Company's  present 
able  Agent,  Captain  Sherard  Osborn,  R.N. ;  and  I  believe  all  that  is  necessary 
to  ensure  the  economical  working  of  the  line,  and  consequent  success,  is  the 
continuance  of  a  firm  and  judicious  administration. 

60.  The  following  Tables  contain  the  particulars  of  the  traffic  of  the  past  and 
present  years : — 

Statement  No.  I. 

Bevenue  Returns. 


Statbmekt  showing  the  Amount  of  Receipts  f^om  Passengers  and  Goods,  and  of  Working  Ezpensesy 
during  the  Years  ending  30th  June  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 

Mean 

Number 

of 

Miles 

open. 

Beceipts. 

Working  Expenses. 

Ket 

Period. 

Pasaengen. 

Gooda. 

Total. 

Working. 

Mainte- 

Total 

Profits. 

Half-year  ending  Slet  De- 
cember 1864 

Half-year  ending  30th  June 
1865  -        -        .          - 

565 
28 

B 
105,692 
135,777 

207,483 
421,344 

313,175 
557,121 

178,189 
253,553 

£ 
51,272 
72,656 

£ 
229,461 
326,209 

£ 

83,714 

230,912 

Year  ending  30th  Jnne  1 866 

1864 

„             1868 

IWl 

588 
553 
484 
416 
8S0 

241,469 
176,016 
148,689 
128,143 
105,607 

628,827 
356,861 
238,938 
.156,115 
123,182 

870,296 
632,877 

"387,627 
279,258 

*228,789 

431,742 
807,353 

128,470 
135,042 

123,928 
70,707 

64,220 
23,369 

555,670 
378,060 
244,579 
192,690 
158,911 

314,626 

154,817 

143,048 

86,568 

69,778 
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Statement  No.  II 


Great  Indian  Pen- 
insula Hallway. 


Statement  showing  the  Proportion  of  Working  Expenses  to  Gross  Keceipts,  and  the  Proportion 

of  Receipts  from  Passengers  and  Goods. 


Period. 


Year  ending  30th  June  1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

„     1865 


Proportion 

per  cent  of 

Working  Expenses 

to  Gross  Receipts. 


69-5 
68-7 
62-9 
70-9 
59*08 


Proportion  of  Receipts  from 


Passengers. 


46'2 
44-1 
38 '36 
30-03 
27-7 


Goods. 


53-8 

55*9 

61-64 

67*7 

72-2 


Statement  No.  III. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed  during  the  Years  ending  30th  June, 

1861, 1862,  1863,  1864.  and  1865. 


Period. 

Number 

of 

Miles  open. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Total 
Nnmb^of 

1st  Class, 

2d  Class. 

Sd  Class. 

4th  Class. 

Passengers. 

Year  endi 

99 
>9 

ig  30th  June  1861 

„             1862 

„             1863 

1864 

1865 

320 
416 
484 
553 
595 

20,121 

22,448 
26,201 
36,421 
47,668 

183,522 
147,883 
157,434 
247,610 
306,923^ 

855,126  i  955,172 
1,996,673  '  342,958^* 
2,754,416  1         — 
3.126,243  i         — 
3,058,524i         — 

2.013,941 
2,509,962 
2,038.051 
3,510,274 
3,413,116 

♦  This  Class  was  discontinued  in  October  1861. 


Madras  Railway. 


Iron  Sleepers. 


MADRAS  RAILWAY. 

61.  The  progress  made  both  in  the  construction  of  the  unfinished  portion  of  this 
undertaking,  and  in  the  development  of  the  traffic  on  that  part  which  is  opened,  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Forty  miles  have  been  added  to  its  open  length,  which  now 
amounts  to  611  miles,  and  the  works  on  the  north-west  line,  beyond  Cuddapah, 
encourage  the  expectation  that  about  30  miles  more  will  be  finished  by  June  next. 
The  gradual  and  steady  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  profits  of  the  under- 
taking is  the  best  criterion  of  its  sound  condition,  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory 
security  for  continued  improvement.  Its  economical  construction,  the  average  cost 
per  mile  being  estimated  at  about  12,000/.,  is  also  an  important  element  of  success. 

62.  The  superiority,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  iron  over  wooden  sleepers 
has  been  exemplified  on  this  line.  The  whole  of  the  wooden  sleepers  on  the 
south-west  line  had  to  be  removed,  in  consequence  of  their  decayed  condition,  and 
they  are  being  replaced  by  iron.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  that  portion  of 
the  line  which  has  been  laid  with  iron  sleepers  is  less  than  half  that  on  which 
wooden  sleepers  were  employed. 

63.  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  traffic  on  the  north-west  and  south- 
west lines  for  the  two  years  ending  the  3l8t  December  1864  and  1865 : — 

1864.  1865. 

The  number  of  passengers  were  - 
The  tonnage    in    goods,   exclusive    of 

railway  materials,  was 
The  gross  receipts  were 
The  net  receipts  were 

*  Exclusive  of  the  passengers  on  the  north-west  line,  which  last  year  amounted  to  177,336. 


1,474,710  - 

-  1,769,902* 

Tons. 

Tons. 

249,386  - 

-     296,397 

£312,496  - 

-     405,006 

156,377  - 

-     219,452 
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64.  The  subjoined  tables  furnish  particulars  of  the  traffic  since  the  opening  ot  Madras  Eailway. 
the  lines : — 

Statement  No.  I. 

Showing  the  Amount  of  Receipts  from  Passengers,  Goods,  &c.,  and  of  Working  Expenses,  during  the 
Years  ending  30th  June  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 


No. 

of 
Miles 
open. 

i 

Receipts.                    ^             Working  Expenses. 

1 

Net 
Receipts. 

Period. 

Passen- 
gers. 

Goods,  &c. 

Total. 

1 

Working.     ,^*^^- 
^'     tenance. 

TotaL 

South-West  Line: 
Half-yearending31stDec.l864 

North-west  Line : 
Half-year  ending31stDec.l864 

478 
60 

492 
79 

555 
448 
444 
332 
201 

£ 
66,966 

4,623 

£ 
90;367 

7,598 

£ 
157,343 

12,221 

£ 
54,428 

3,746 

£ 
26,197 

1,507 

£ 
80,625 

5,253 

£ 
76,718 

6,968 

South- West  Line : 
Half-year  ending  30th  June 
1865      -            -            T 
North- West  Line : 
Half-year  ending  30th  June 
1865      . 

71,599 

97,985 

169,564 

58,174 

27,704 

85,878 

83,686 

71,434 
6,416 

93,570 

8,472 

165,004 

14,888 

60,746 
5,218 

24,588 
1,389 

85,334 
6,607 

79,670 
8,281 

South-West    and     North- 

WiBst  Lines : 

Year  ending  30th  June  1865 

„               „           1864 

1863 

1862 

1861 

77,850 

102,042 

179,892 

65,964 

25,977 

91,941 

87,951 

149,449 

113,505 

95,992 

63.222 

45,260 

200,007 

157,131 

98,127 

64.393 

37,604 

349,456 
270,636 
194,119 
127,615 

82,864 

124,138 
90,896 
81,642 
60,404 
43,443 

53.681 
60,742 
60,453 
34,492 
19,743 

177,819 

151,638 

142,0.95 

94,896 

63,186 

171.637 

118,998 

52,024 

32,719 

19,678 

Statement  No.  II. 

Showing  the  Proportion  of  Working  Expenses  to  Gross  Receipts,  and  the  Proportion  of  Receipts  from 

Passengers  and  Goods. 


Period. 


Proportion  per  Cent. 

of  Workinir  Lxpeuses 

to 

Gross  Receipts. 


Proportion  of  Receipts  from 


Passengers. 


South-West  Line  :  | 

Year  ending  30th  June  1861 

1862 

„  „         1863 

„         1864 

,,  „         1865 


76 '5 
73-5 
73-6 
56-8 
54-4 


54-6 
49-2 
49-3 
41-4 
42'8 


Goods. 


45-4 
.00-8 
50-7 
58-6 
57*2 


Statement  No.  III. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed  during  the  Years  ending  30th  June  1861,  1862,  1863, 

1864,  and  1865. 


.Period. 

Number  of 
Miles  open. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Total  Number 

1 
Ist  Class.              2d  Class. 

dd  Class. 

of  Passengers. 

South-west  Line : 

Year  ending  30th  June  1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
North- West  Line  :• 

Year  ending  30th  June  1S63 
1864 
1865 

184 
302 
407 
407 

484 

37 
41 
70 

2,774 
8,626 
9,788 
8,648 
10,424 

532 
352 
402 

10,428 
47,695 
71,966 
80,294 
110,890 

3,050 
2,986 
3,145 

969,287 
1,025,218 

974,558 
1,093,674 
1,287,943 

132,801 
172,998 
215,409 

982,489 
1.081,539 
1,056,312 
1,182,616 
1,409,257 

136,381 
177,336 
210,036 

*  The  details  of  the  different  classes  of  Passengers  carried  during  the  ye^r  ending  30th  June  1865,  on  the  North-west 
line,  haye  not  reached  this  office. 
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Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India 
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iiridnres. 


BOMBAY,  BARODA,  AND  CENTRAL  INDIA  RAILWAY. 

65.  The  past  year's  operations  of  this  Company  do  not  furnish  a  good  criterion 
of  the  position  of  the  railway  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  It  was  open  through- 
out in  November  1864,  but  passengers  only  were  conveyed  on  it  tUl  Noveoiber 
1865,  and  although  the  conveyance  of  goods  then  commenced,  the  break  at  the 
Nerbudda  river,  which  had  been  caused  by  the  damage  done  to  the  bridge  by  the 
violence  of  the  floods  in  the  monsoon  of  the  previous  year,  very  much  interfered 
with  the  traffic.  The  bridge  was  reopened  in  May  last,  and  the  effects  on  the 
traffic  have  been  apparent. 

66.  The  competition  of  the  boats  along  the  coast  is  more  serious  than  was 
expected,  and  a  fresh  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  conveyance  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  secure  more  of  the  sea-borne  traffic.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a 
similar  catastrophe  to  that  which  happened  last  year,  the  necessary  measures  have 
been  taken  for  strengthening  the  piers  of  the  iron  bridges  over  the  Nerbudda,  the 
Taptee,  and  the  Mhye  rivers.  This  operation,  together  with  the  completion  of 
the  two  or  three  miles  of  the  railway  through  Bombay,  and  probably  the  doubling 
of  portions  of  the  line,  will  involve  additional  outlay.  A  very  large  traffic  will  be 
required  to  produce  a  profit  equal  to  the  amount  paid  for  guaranteed  interest.  If, 
however,  the  present  traffic  of  about  8,000/.  a  week  were  doubled,  anfl  the 
working  expenses  were  reduced  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  this  desirable  end 
would  be  attained ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  both  thes^  results  should  not  be 
produced. 


Statement  No.  I. 

Showing  the  Amount  of  Receipts  from  Passengers  and  Groods,  and  the  Expenses  of  Working,    for  the 
Years  ending  30th  June  1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1865. 


Number 

of 
Miles. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Net 
Receipts 

Period. 

Passengers. 

Goods,  &c. 

Total. 

T^orking  . 

Mainte- 
nance. 

Total 

Half-year    ending    Decem- 
ber 1864 
Half-year  ending  Jane  1865 

306i 
806| 

£ 

47,158 
107,472 

& 

16,233 
7,688 

£ 

63,391 
135,161 

£ 

19,740 
63,377 

£ 

8,818 
31,430 

£ 

28,558 
94,807 

38,974 
75,187 

Year  ending  June  1865 

„        1864      - 
„         1863      - 
„         1862       - 

306 
185^ 
168 
130 

154,680 
82,922 
63,097 
34,342 

41,805 
58,857 
39,821 
12,591 

198,5.52 

141,779 

102,918 

46,933 

83,117 

32,361 
22,327 

40,248 

♦ 

8,236 
3,828 

123,365 

* 

40,597 
26,155 

109,161 

« 

62,331 
20,778 

*  No  Revenue  Account  having  yet  been  received  from  India  for  this  year,  the  expenses  cannot  be  given.    The  receipts 
are  taken  from  the  Weekly  Traffic  Betums. 


Statement  No.  IL 

Showing  the  Proportion  of  Working  Expenses  to  Gross  Receipts,  and  the  Proportion  receiyed  from 

Passengers  and  Goods. 


Period. 

Proportion  per  cent 

of  Working  Expenses 

to  Gross  BeceiptiB. 

Passengers. 

Goods. 

Year  ending  30th  June  1862  - 

50-14 

66-40 

33-60 

„        1863  - 

41   18 

69'60 

40-40 

„        1864  - 

— 

68-48 

41-52 

„        1865  - 

~ 

78-7 

21-3 
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,         ,  Statement  No.  111.  Bombay,  Baroda, 

and  Central  India 
Showing  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed  during  the  Years  ending  30th  June  1862,  1863,  and  1864.     Eailway. 


Period. 


Year  ending  30th  June  1862    - 

„  „         1863-^ 

„         1864-  . 

„  ••         1865    • 


Avenige 

Number 

ofMUeu 

open. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Total 
Number  of 
Passengers. 

851,328 

istaass. 

2d  Class. 

3d  Class. 

130 

2,063 

10,980 

^38,285 

168 

,     2,713 

11,785 

803,572 

818,070 

185J 

4,149 

15,844 

931,186 

951,179 

306 

10,266 

44,510 

1,264,092 

1,318,868 

Statement  No.  IV. 
Showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  per  Mile  open  and  the  Number  per  Mile  in  each  Class. 


Period. 


Year  ending  30th  June  1862 

„  „        1863 

„        1864 

1865 


Number  of 

Passengers 

conveyed 

per  Mile. 

Number  conveyed  per  Mile. 

1st  Class. 

2d  Claw. 

3d  Class. 

6,548 

16 

84 

6,448 

4,869 

16 

70 

4,783 

5,134 

22 

86 

5,026 

4,310 

34 

145 

4^131 

- 

— 

... 

SCINDE  RAILWAY. 

67.  Tlie  traffic  on  this  line  has  been  injuriously  affected  during  the  past  year  by  Scinde  Railwaj. 
the  unsetded  state  df  the  trade  of  that  part  of  India.  It  does  not  compare 
&vourably  with  the  preyious  year  on  this  account.  An  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  imd  if  a  reduction  in  the 
expense  of  maintaining  and  working  the  line  were  effected,  satis&ctory  results 
might  be  produced. 

Statement  No.  I. 

Showing  the  Amount  of  Receipts  and  Working  Expenses  for  the  Years  ending  30th  June  1862,  1863, 

1864,  and  1865. 


Nnmber 

of 

MUes 

open. 

Receipts  from  Conyeyance 
of 

Total 
Receipts. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 

Passengers. 

Merchan- 
dise, &c. 

Working  and 
Maintenance. 

Beeeipts. 

Tear  ending  30th  June  1862   - 
„        1863  . 
„       ' 1864   . 

^      isss  w 

105 
105 
105 
105 

£ 
10,045 

13,196 

14,558 

14,940 

£ 
30,028 

76,717 

84,253 

67,558 

£ 
40,073 

89,913 

98,811 

82,493 

£ 
36,631 

70,919 

92,154 

.    78,986. 

£ 
6,442 

18,994 

6,667 

3,507 
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Scinde  Roilwaj. 


Statement  No.  IL 

Showing  the  Proportion  of  Working  Expenses  to  the  Gross  Receipts,  and  the  Proportion  of 

from  Pas-sen^'cra  and  Goods. 


Period. 


Percentage  of 

Working  Expenses 

to 

Gross  Receipts. 


Proportion  per  cent  of  Receipts  from 


Passengers. 


Year  ending  30th  June  1862 

„      „    1863 

„    1864 

„      „    1865 


86*41 
78-86 
93-26 
95-7 


25*06 
14-67 
14-73 
18-1 


Goods. 


74-96 
85*33 
85*26 
81*8 


Statement  No.  III. 

Showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed,  &c. 


Period. 

Number 
of  Miles  open. 

1st  Class. 

2daas8, 

3d  Class. 

Total  Number 

of  Passengen 

conreyed. 

Tear  ending  30th  June  1862- 

105 

491 

5,140 

84,494 

90,125 

„         1863. 

105 

457 

7,143 

117,489 

125,089 

99                 „         1864  • 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„        1865- 

105 

1,738 

5,015 

105,294 

112,047 

PUNJAUB    RAILWAY. 

Punjab  Railway.  §8.  The  whole  of  this  line,  from  Umritsur  to  Mooltan  and  Shershah,  was 
opened  for  public  traffic  in  April  1865,  thus  increasing  the  length  open  from  43 
to  253  miles.  The  traffic  has  been  conducted  regularly,  but,  although  it  has 
increased,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  large  at  present.  The  line  will  open  a 
country  capable  of  great  improvement  in  agricultural  produce,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lahore,  Umritsur,  and  Mooltan,  it  does  not  connect  large  and  populous 
towns.  It  may  therefore  require  some  little  time  to  develope  the  traffic  thoroughly, 
and  to  render  the  line  accessible  to  the  neighbouring  districts  by  means  of  roads  to 
the  stations.  During  the  present  year,  however,  a  steady  increase  has  taken  place, 
both  in  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  and  additional  roUmg  stock  is  already 
required. 

69.  The  following  table  furnishes  particulars  in  regard  to  the  traffic  for  the 
years  ending  30th  June  1863,  1864,  and  1865  :— 

Statement  No.  I. 


V 

Miles 
open. 

Receipts. 

Total 

Expenses. 

Net 
Receipts. 

Number  of  Passengers. 

Period. 

Passengers. 

Mer- 
chandise. 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

3d  Class 

and 
MiUtary. 

Total 

Year  ending  dOth  June 

1863  - 

Year  ending  30th  June 

1864  - 

Year  ending  30th  June 

1865  - 

45 

45 

Mean. 
84 

12,193 
16,484 
15,571 

£ 
522 

682 

9,679 

£ 
12.715 

17,166 

25,250 

£ 

8,343 

• 
12,403 

19,241 

4,372 
4,763 
6,009 

2,286 
4,573 
4,320 

4,007 
10,775 
10,044 

350,533 
410,571 
421,727 

356,826 
425,919 
436,091 
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Statement  No.  II. 


Punjab  BaUwaj. 


Period. 


Year  ending  30th  June  1863 

„        1864 

„  ,,        1865 


Percentage  of 

Working  Expenses 

to 

Gross  Receipts. 


65 -61 
72-25 
76*20 


Proportion  per  Cent  of  Receipts  from 


Passengers. 


95-89 
9602 
61-6 


Goods. 


410 
3-97 
88-4 


INDUS    STEAM   FLOTILLA. 

70.  A  regular  bi-monthly  cominunication  between  Kotree  and  Mooltan  has  Indus  Steam 
been  kept  up  by  the  steamers  of  the  Flotilla  during  the  year,  and  no  loss  or  Flotilla, 
accident  has  occurred.     The  fleet  now  consists  of  eight  steamers  for  passengers 

and  cargo,  and  three  tug-steamers  for  cargoes,  with  16  accommodation  and  other 
barges.  Another  tug-steamer,  built  in  this  country,  is  now  being  put  up  at 
Keeamaree,  and  four  large  steamers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Laird, 
Messrs.  Napier,  and  Messrs.  Samuda,  and  will  be  ready  for  transmission  to  Scinde 
in  the  course  of  this  year. 

71.  The  earnings  of  the  Flotilla,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scinde  Railway,  have  not 
equalled  those  of  the  previous  year;  the  gross  receipts  having  been  73,959/., 
against  87,203/.,  and  the  net  profits  only  16,460/.,  compared  with  34,653/. 


Indus  Flotilla. 


Indus  Steam  Flotilla. 


Year  ending  30th  June  1864 
„  „      1865 


Receipts. 


Passengers. 


£ 

7,577 

5,819 


Goods. 

£ 
79,626 

68,139 


Total. 

£ 
87,203 

73,958 


£    i    £ 
52,550  j  34,653 

57,409  '  16,549 


DELHI   RAILWAY. 

72.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  with  the  works  on  this  line,  which  Delhi  Railway, 
are  reported  to  have  been  well  executed.      It  is  believed  that  30  miles  of  the 

lower  portion  may  be  opened  for  traffic  before  the  end  of  this  year.  This  would 
connect  Delhi  with  Meerut,  and  would  be  an  important  section  to  begin  with.  It 
is  also  possible  that,  at  the  Umritsir  end,  the  line  from  that  place  to  the  River 
Beas,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  may  be  completed  about  the  same  time.  The  Board 
have  taken  measures  for  providing  the  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  requisite 
for  working  these  sections. 

EASTERN   BENGAL   RAILWAY. 

73.  It  has  been  determined  during  the  past  year  to  extend  this  line  from  its  EastentBiMigal 
present  terminus  at  Kooshtea  to  Goalundo,  a  distance  of  45  miles.     Its  new  Rail^^y- 
termiuus  will  thus  be  placed  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Baram- 

f)ootra.  The  object  of  the  extension  was  to  increase  the  benefits  of  the  existing 
ine  by  intercepting  the  traffic  coming  down  these  rivers  to  Calcutta.  The  works, 
which  include  a  large  bridge,  are  to  be  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Company's  Engineer,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  will,  it  is  estimated  be  completed  in  about 
three  years. 
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Eastern  Bengal 
Railway. 


74.  The  traffic  on  the  open  line  has  improved  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
its  prospects  are  altogether  encouraging.  The  Company  has  this  Session 
obtained  an  Act  which  confers  upon  them  powers  to  run  steamers  in  commupi- 
cation  with  the  railway,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  he  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc 
and  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  property. 


75.  The  traffic  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  as  follows  :- 

1864. 


Number  of  passengers  conveyed 
Tonnage  of  goods    - 


Gross  receipts 
Net  receipts 


1,124,570  - 

Tons. 

47,071  . 

£ 
88,548  - 
41,025  - 


1865. 
.  1,155,291 

Tons. 

-  88,054 

£ 

-  112,840 

-  58,746 


Stai?eb«ent  No.  h 

Showing  iAxe  Amount  of  Beceipts  from  Passengers,  €k)Ods,  ke^  and  of  Expenses  doriiig  the  Teu» 
ending  dOth  June  1863,  1864,  and  1866.    The  whole  (110  milee)  open. 


Receipt9  firom 

j 

Expenses. 

Period.                                    1 

1   s^^.   1    ^o<x^ 

Mis- 
celaneous. 

Total. 

Working. 

Haia- 
tenonce. 

Total. 

'  Ket 
Bee«i{ii. 

£ 
Half-year  ending   30th 

June  1863    -             -      24,041 
Ditto,  31st  Dec.  1863  •  I    26,887 
Ditto,  30th  June  1864  -  '    35,464 

£ 

8,802 
13,758 
10,404 

905 
1,958 

£. 

33,748 
42,603 
4iS,945 

£ 

17,885 
19,819 
20,355 

£ 

2,309 
5,040 

£ 

17,885 
22,128 
25,395 

£ 

15,863 
20,475 
20,550 

Total  for  year  ending  : 

June  1864     -         -  i    62,351 
Year  ending  June  1865      62,158 

24,162 
43,959 

2,035 
6,723 

88,548 
112,840 

40,274 
43,390 

7,349 
10,704 

47,623 
54,094 

41,025 
58,746 

Statement  No.  II. 
Showing  Proportion  of  Expenses  to  Receipts,  and  of  Receipts  from  Passengers  and  Groods. 


Percentage 

of  Working  Expenses 

to 

Gross  Receipts. 

Proportion  per  Cent  of  Receipts  teem 

Period. 

Passengers. 

Goods. 

MisceUaneous. 

Year  ending  30th  June  1863 
1864 
1865 

48-38 
53-80 
48-77 

71-24 
70-41 
55-08 

26-08                   2-68 
27-28                   2-2 
38-9                     6*02 

Statement  No.  III. 
Showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed. 


Miles  bpen. 

Number  of  Passengers  conveyed. 

Period. 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

dd  Class. 

4th  Class. 

Total 

Year  ending  30th  June  1 863 

1864 

„        1665 

110 
110 
110 

20,761 
40,461 
41,884^ 

20,786 

-51,653i 

46,380 

499,758 
987,481 
310,493^ 

44,615 
756,583 

541,305 
l,124,570i 
1,155,291 
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CALCUTTA  AND   SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

76*  The  results  of  the  traffic  on  this  line  still  continue  to  show  a  small  deficit.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  period  of  deficiencies  would  have  passed  away  last  half  R^iwLy*^*^^^ 
year,  and  this  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  not  the  £aa:es  been  lowered. 
The  causes  for  the  past  results  have  continued  with  the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking; but  now  that  Canning  is  improving  as  a  town^  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Land  Company^  and  is  becoming  more  ssdubrious,  in  consequence  of  the  clearing 
away  of  jungle  and  the  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  now  that  the  port  is 
also  more  known,  and  consequently  more  used,  the  shipping  will  increase,  and 
the  railway  receipts  will  improve. 

Statement. 


Period. 

Beeeiptfl  ftom 

Total 
Receipts. 

Working 
Expenses. 

JDefieiency. 

Fasseagwa. 

Goods. 

£ 

271 -< 

259 
1,915 
2,585 

Half-year  ending  30tti  June  1862    -      ^ 

Year  ending  30th  June  1863      .     '-*    r   - 

„     1864           .         - 

„        '            „     1865           -        . 

£ 
1,224     , 
2,5Sr5 
4,630 
5,782 

£ 

1,845 

,,     2344 

6,559 

8,367 

£ 
1,789: 
3,418 
•     8,380 
11,412 

£        ' 

194 

574 
1,821 
3,045 

GREAT    SOUTHERN  OF    INDIA   RAILWAY. 

77.  The  works  on  the  Errode  Extension  of  this  line,  by  which  a  junction  will  inaia  Railway, 
be  formed  with  the  Madras  Railway,  have  been  progressing  satis^ctorily,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 
A  length  of  47  out  of  the  87  miles  may  be  opened  this  year.  The  traflSc  has 
mcreased  gradually,  but  it  is  yet  small  to  what  it  will,  I  trust,  ultimately  become. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Extension  Line,  a  more  rapid  improvement  will 
probably  t^ke  p4ace.     The  results  of  the  traffic  are  given  below  :— 

Statement  I. 

Showing  the  Amount  of  Receipts  from  Passengers  and  Goods,  and  of  the  Working  Expenses,  &c 


■  ■■■■■— , 

Miles 
open. 

Beceiptsfrom 

Expenses  of 
Working  and 
Maintenance. 

Net 
Receipts. 

Proportion 
percent. 

Period. 

Passengen. 

Goods,  &c* 

Total. 

of 

Exp^isesto 

Beceipts. 

Tear  ending  80th  June 
1863 

Ditto,  30th  June  1864    - 

»         1866    . 

79 
79 
79 

£ 
15,530 
16,158 
19,127 

£          1-         £ 
10,917          26,447 
11,182          27,340 
16,109          85,236 

£ 
12,251 
13,623 
17,451 

£ 
14,196 
13,717 
17,785 

46-32 
49-82 
^•5 

Statement  IL 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Passengers  conveyed. 


Knmber 

of 

Uilesopen. 

Number 

of  Passengers. 

Period. 

1st  Class. 

2d  Class. 

3d  Class. 

TotaL 

Tear  ending  Slst  December  1863      * 

79 

1,537 

8,533 

808,882 

318,882 

1864      - 

79 

1,356 

3,968 

293,921 

299,245 

'          »                    »          1865      - 

79 

1,157 

4,408 

887,726 

898,290 
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SUMMARY. 

Summary.  78.  The  facts  which  have  appeared  in  the  foregoing  statements  may  be  briefly 

summed  up  as  follows : — 

The  present  sanctioned  system  of  guaranteed  Railways  comprises  a  length  of 
nearly  5,000  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds  have  been  finished.  One-third  of 
the  whole  will  probably  have  to  be  made  with  a  double  line,  within  the  next  five 
or  six  years,  before  which  time  the  4,944  now  in  course  of  construction  will  be 
opened. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  system  will  cost  about  81,000,000/.,  of  which  sum 
60,860,000/.  had  been  raised,  and  60,645,000/.  had  been  expended  on  the  1st  May 
1866. 

The  expenditure  in  this  country  has  amounted  to  about  22,000,000/. ;  in  India, 
to  38,600,000/.  Materials  to  the  value  of  17,622,172/.,  and  weighing  about 
2,883,635  tons,  have  been  sent  from  hence. 

The  proprietors  of  Indian  railway  stock  and  debentures  now  number  39,466,  of 
whom  2,933  have  been  added  during  the  past  year. 

The  gross  receipts  during  the  year  ending  June  1865  were  3,122,480/.^  as 
compared  with  2,303,288/*  in  the  previous  year. 

The  working  expenses  1,565,437/.  as  against  1,322,656/. 

The  net  profits  were  in  1863-64  840,704/.,  in  1864-65  1,341,550/. 

The  receipts  from  goods  increased  from  1,334,951/.  to  1,844,904/. 

The  number  of  passengers  were  in  1863-64  11,631,683,  in  1864^65  about 
12,500,000. 

Future  prospects.       79.  So  much  for  the  past.     With  respect  to  the  future,  it   cannot  but  be 
seen   that   there   is   much  in   the  present  condition  of  these  undertakings  to 
,  encourage   the  hope  that  success  and  prosperity  are  before  them.     The   chief 

requisites  to  ensure  these  results  are  skill  and  energy,  guided  by  sound  principles 
of  management.  Each  railway  must  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  regulated 
according  to  its  own  condition  and  circumstances.  But  there  are  certain  leading 
principles  upon  which  the  general  administration  of  the  railway  system  in  India 
should  be  carried  on,  and  these  may  be  expressed  in  two  words,  unity  and 
uniformity.  A  unity  of  organization  should  run  through  the  whole.  Each  under- 
taking should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  entire  system.  The  administrative  and 
executive  officers  of  the  diflFerent  Companies  should  work  in  unison,  acting 
together  for  the  public  advantage  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  concerns  under  their 
management.  If  also  an  unity  of  interest  in  the  success  of  the  undertakings  could 
be  established  between  the  employer  and  the  employed,  by  allowing  the  remu- 
neration of  the  chief  officers  engaged  on  the  lines  to  be  in  some  measure  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  profits  when  they  pass  a  certain  point,  an  additional  impulse 
might  be  given  to  good  and  economical  management.  The  principle  of  uniformity 
should  be  applied  not  only  to  certain  points  of  construction,  such  as  the  gauge, 
the  bridge  openings,  the  space  between  tracks,  &c.,  but  also  to  the  weights  and 
measures  used  on  the  different  lines,  to  the  mode  of  keeping  and  auditing  accounts, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  rates  for  passengers  and  goods  and  telegraph 
messages.  Uniformity  and  simplicity  might  also  with  advantage  regulate  the 
control  which  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Government  to  exercise  under  the 
contracts.  General  rules  and  regulations,  and  a  tariff  of  maximum  charges^ 
should  be  established  to  ensure  the  proper  management  of  the  railways  and  the 
protection  of  the  public,  but  the  Government  might  be  relieved  from  interference 
with  details,  the  responsibility  of  working  out  the  arrangements  decided  upon 
being  left  to  those  who  are  selected  on  account  of  their  peculiar  qualifications  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  various  departments. 

80.  If  principles  such  as  these  are  applied  to  the  management  of  the  Railways 
which  have  been  undertaken  under  the  guarantee  system,  and  if  energy  and  zeal 
mark  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  their  administration,  that  system 
will  soon  cease  to  impose  an  annual  burden  upon  the  revenues  of  India. 


Principles  of 
administatioD, 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  very  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

JULAND   DaNVERS. 
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No.  1. 

FoBM  of  Debenture  Contract  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  an  Indian 

Railway  Company. 

After  the  preamble : — 

Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth,  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council  doth  hereby  (so  far  as  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein-after  contained  are  to  be 
observed  and  performed  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  for  the  time  being) 
covenant  with  the  said  Railway  Company  and  their  successors. 

And  the  said  Railway  Company  do  hereby,  for  themselves 

and  their  successors,  (so  far  as  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein-after  contained  are  to  be 
observed  and  performed  by  them)  covenant  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in  manner 
following ;  that  is  to  say, — 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall  and  will,  as  often  as  and  when  the  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  in  respect  of  such  of  the  debentures  representing  the 
said  sum  of  pounds,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  shall  not  previously 
to  the  time  of  payment  of  interest  have  been  exchanged  for  stock,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
said  debentures,  shall  become  due,  duly  pay  out  of  the  revenues  of  India  into  the 

Bank,  or  other  the  bankers  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Company,  to  an 
account  called  *'  The  Railway  Debenture  Account,"  the  aggregate 

amount  of  such  interest,  as  a  fund  to  meet  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  interest, 
and  shall  and  will,  on  the  day  of  ,  being  the  day  pre- 

ceding the  day  named  in  the  said  debentures  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  sums  thereby 
secured,  duly  pay  out  of  the  revenues  of  India  to  the  same  account  the  amount  of  the  principal 
sums  payable  on  such  of  the  said  debentures  as  shall  not  previously  to  such  day  have  been 
renewed,  so  as  to  postpone  the  time  of  payment,  or  have  been  exchanged  or  delivered  up  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  stock,  as  a  ftind  to  meet  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  such 
principal  sums  ;  and  shall  and  will,  on  the  day  of  being 

the  day  preceding  the  day  named  in  the  said  d'ebentures  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
sums  thereby  secured,  in  case  such  payment  shall  be  postponed,  according  to  the  terms  of  such 
debentures,  duly  pay  out  of  the  revenues  of  India  to  the  same  account  the  amount  of  the 
principal  sums  payable  on  such  of  the  said  debentures  as  shall  have  been  renewed  as  aforesaid, 
and  shall  not  previously  to  such  last-mentioned  day  have  been  exchanged  for  stock,  as  a  fund 
•  to  meet  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  said  last-mentioned  principal  sums,  and  the  moneys 
to  be  paid  to  the  said  account  under  the  terms  of  this  clause,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  principal  accordingly:  And  that,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in 
the  said  debentures,  the  said  Railway  Company  shall  not  be 

subject  or  liable  to  any  action  or  suit  at  law  or  in  equity  upon  or  by  virtue  of  such  debentures, 
but  that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall  and  will,  at  all  times  hereafter  (the  costs  and 
charges  being  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  India),  weU  and  sufficiently  protect,  save  harmless, 
and  keep  indemnified  the  said  Railway  Company,  and  their 

lands,  tenements,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  whatsoever,  of,  from,  and  against  all  actions,  suits, 
losses,  costs,  charges,  damages,  and  expenses  whatsoever,  which  they  shall  or  may  suffer, 
sustain,  expend,  or  be  put  unto,  or  which  shall  or  may  be  commenced,  instituted,  sued,  or 
prosecuted  against  them  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  the  said  debentures  or  any  of  them. 

2.  That,  upon  the  proprietor  of  any  of  the  said  debentures  availing  himself  of  the  option 
given  to  him  under  the  terms  of  his  debenture,  and  exchanging  such  debenture  for  capital 
stock  of  the  Company  to  the  same  amount,  the  nominal  amount  of  such  stock  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Company,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shall,  during 
the  then  residue  of  the  said  determinable  term  of  years  from  the  day 
of  ,  pay  out  of  the  revenues  of  India  to  the  said  Railway  Company  in  London 
half-yearly,  on  the  day  of  and  the  day  of  in  every 
year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  sum  represented  by  the 
debentures  which  shall  have  been  so  exchanged,  such  interest  being  considered,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  running  from  the  last  day  on  which  interest  shall  have  become  payable  on  the 
same  debenture  previously  to  the  exchange  thereof  for  stock. 
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3.  That  the  sums  herein-before  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  for 
interest  as  aforesaid  shall  be  in  satisfaction  of  all  interest  which,  under  the  said  indenture 
of  the  ,  would  or  might  become  payable  in  respect  of  the  principal  monies 
raised  by  the  said  debentures,  and  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the  account 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  of  India  as  aforesaid. 

4.  That  the  provision  contained  in  the  said  indenture  of  the  ,  one  thotusand 
eight  hundred  and  ,  concerning  the  application  of  the  half-yearly  net  receipts  of 
the  said  Railway  in  payment  of  the  interest  therein  mentioned,  so  as  to  exonerate  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  &om  the  same^  and  concerning  the  application  of  one  halt 
of  the  surplus  of  such  net  receipts  in  the  repayment  of  any  sums  previously  paid  for  interest^ 
with  simple  interest  on  such  sums,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  shall  apply  to  the 
interest  herein-before  agreed  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid. 

5.  That  all  monies  which,  under  the  covenant  herein-before  in  that  behalf  contained,  shall 
have  been  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  in  satisfaction  of  the  principal  monies 
secured  by  such  of  the  said  debentures  as  shall  not  be  exchanged  for  stock,  shall  be  treated 
and  considered  as  capital  contributed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  out  of  the 
revenues  of  India  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  Railway  Company ;  and  in 
order  to  give  full  effect  to  the  rights  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in  respect  of 
the  capital  so  contributed,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  shaU  be  at  liberty  at  any 
time  to  name  a  person  or  persons,  into  whose  name  or  names,  as  trustee  or  trustee  for 
for  Her  Majesty  on  account  of  the  Government  of  India,  an  equivalent  amount*  of  stock 
may  be  placed  and  registered,  and  thereupon  such  stock  shall  be  so  placed  and  registered 
accordingly. 

6.  That  the  nominal  amount  of  the  capital  so  contributed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  la 
Council  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  the  said  Railway  Comp€Uiy  into 
the  Baaik  of  England  on  the  day  on  which  the  principal  of  the  debentures  not  converts  into 
stock  of  the  Company,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  fa^scome  payable ;  and  the  Se<»retary  of  State  u 
Council  shall  thenceforth,  during  the  residue  of  the  said  determinable  term  of  ninety-nifie 
years,  pay  to  the  said  Railway  Company  in  London  half  yearly,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
and  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  every  year,  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  nominal  amount  of  the  said  stock,  firom  the  time  when  the  said  nominal 
amount  shall  be  so  deemed  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  as  aforesaid,  ead  the 
provision  referred  to  in  the  fourth  clause  hereof  shall  apply  to  the  iutarest  so  paid,  and  the 
nominal  amount  of  such  stock  shall,  for  all  purposes,  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  capital  ef 
the  Company. 

7*  That  the  covenants  and  provisions  of  the  said  indentures  of  the  day  of 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  shall  remain  in  full  force,  and  shall  apply  to 

payments  to  be  made  and  matters  to  be  done  in  pursuance  of  these  presents,  so  far  as  is  not 
inconsistent  herewitL 

In  witness  whereof,  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  being  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  India  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  and  the  said  Railway  Company  have  caused  their  common 
seal  to  be  affixed,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


No.  2. 

24,  Broc^  Street,  Grosvenor  Square^ 
Dear  Sir,  May  1,  1866. 

l^e  rejections  of  candidates  for  appointments  on  the  various  Indian  RaUways  l»ve 
amounted,  dining  the  year  1865,  to  18  per  ceni ;  a  proportion  differing  little  from  that 
observed  during  the  previous  year,  20  per  cent. 

Of  these  rejections,  not  less  than  35  per  ceni  were  due  to  disease  of  the  Itmgs ;  mostly  either 
latent  and  threatening  future  mischief,  or  indicative  of  previous  disease  implying  general 
unsoundness  and  weakness  of  constitution.  In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  was 
more  active  and  advanced. 

The  niunber  and  circumstances  of  these  cases  renders  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference 
that  Indian  appointments  are  not  infrequently  sought  by  persons  because  they  suspect  or 
know  their  lungs  to  be  delicate  or  diseased,  and  entertain  a  vague  quasi-medical  belief  that, 
for  such  a  condition  of  lung,  hot  climates  exercise  a  remedial  influence.  I  need  hardly  sav 
that,  even  assuming  the  accuracy  of  this  belief,  the  duty  of  an  examining  physician  on  behafr 
of  the  Indian  Railway  Companies  would  be  little  affected,  unless  it  v^re  established  that  the 
degree  of  this  alleged  remedial  influence  rendered  practically  unimportant  the  effect  of  such 
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diseased  conditions  on  p^rospeotive  health.  This,  however,  is  unquestionabfy  not  the  case. 
Disease  causing  debility,  and  debility  of  any  kind  rendering  its  subject  less  fit  to  resist  the 
strain  of  hard  work  in  a  hot  climate  (not  to  say  favouring  the  access  of  many  maladies),  a 
decided  tendency  to  thoracic  disease  is,  in  itself,  a  disqualification.  Nor  are  the  advantages  of 
Indian  climate  in  thoracic  disease  by  any  means  clear.  For  mortuary  returns  show  a  lai^e 
proportion  of  deaths  from  disease  of  this  kind  in  India,  as  well  as  from  the  pulmonary 
consumption  which  is  its  most  frequent  exponent  or  cause.  And  I  cannot  withhold  the 
expression  of  a  strong  personal  conviction  that,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  deaths 
from  "  dysentery"  in  India,  the  intestinal  ulceration  which  constitutes  the  malady  is  little 
more  than  tubercular  consumption ;  its  manifestations  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  from  the 
lungs  to  the  bowels.  Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  the  observation  of  a  tendency  to 
pulmonary  tubercle,  in  a  person  hitherto  inhabiting  a  temperate  climate,  suggests  that  he  is 
the  subject  of  a  special  liability  to  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  Indian  diseasea 

Two  other  classes  of  infirmity  may  be  noticed,  each  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent,  (or 
one-fifth)  of  the  total  rejections. 

In  the  organs  of  circulation,  the  heart  is  sometimes  found  structurally  diseased.  Much 
oftener,  there  is  such  a  degree  of  weakness  and  relaxation^  both  in  this  organ  and  in  the 
adjacent  large  vessels,  as  is  scarcely  less  influential  on  the  prospective  health  of  its  subjects. 
This  latter  condition  often  seems  the  direct  result  of  bodily  exertion,  exceeding  (either  in 
degree  or  protraction)  what  the  constitution  can  support.  It  is  often  associated  with  habitual 
intemperance  ;  which,  though  sometimes  causing  it,  and  always  increasing  it,  is  yet,  in  many 
cases,  rather  its  effect  than  its  cause,  the  stimulants  having  been  resorted  to  as  a  temporary 
remedy  against  exhaustion. 

In  the  other  class  of  cases,  in  which  disease  of  the  liver  is  either  present  or  impending,  the 
disqualifying  infirmity  is  much  more  frequently  and  directly  traceable  to  alcoholic  excess. 
,  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  so  much  habitual  intemperance,  as  its  effect  on  various  organs,  which  is 
.certified  by  medical  examination.  But  such  intemperance  is  sometimes  unmistakeably 
deducible  from  the  circumstances  elicited  by  thorough  niedical  inquiry.  And,  considering 
the  grave  influence  of  Indian  climate  and  residence,  both  in  increasing  the  injurious  results 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  in  affording  increased  temptations  and  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  these  habits  themselves,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  have  sometimes 
felt  obliged  specially  to  notify  my  opinion  of  the  mere  intemperance  of  candidates.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Directors  have  in  every  instance  rejected  such  candidates. 

In  respect  of  vaccination,  the  routine  I  have  prescribed  mys,elf  is  simple,  but,  I  trust, 
efficient.  My  own  observations  confirm  what  I  believe  is  the  rule  of  the  best  authorities  on 
this  subject : — nanaely,  tHat  protection  against  small-pox  is  best  assured  by  the  presence  of 
three  good  vaccine  marks  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  adults,  by  a  carefril  re-vaocination  at  least  cwaoe 
after  puberty.  Practically,  I  find  littie  difficulty  in  securing  such  a  re-vaccination  (by  a 
.  district  vaccinator  under  the  Act  of  Parliament)  in  all  cases  save  those  in  whidi  a  history  of 
small-pox,  certified  by  its  marks,  renders  further  risk  inconsiderable. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  BniNTOir,  M.D.,  F.RS. 
Juland  Danvers,  Esq. 


No.  3. 


^         Retubn  of  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Accidents  and  the  Injuries  to  Life  and  Limb  which 
^  Mi  have  occurred  on  all  the  Eailways  open  for  Traffic  in  India  during  the  Tear  1864. 

foe:  Ftt  Note  by  Captain  K  C.  S.  Willl^ms,  P^E.,  Under  Secretary  to  Qovemmtot  of  India,  Public 

I  Works  Department, 

'  • '  in?i 

e  itoi  As  with  the  returns  of  previous  years,  so  with  that  for  1864,  great  delay  has  attended  its 

j^    tole  compilation.     Endeavours  were  made  to  bring  it  out  in  better  time,  but  in  the  returns  origi- 

tkfcf  nally  received  from  Bombay  in  July  last,  there  were  serious  omissions,  and  it  was  not  tiU 

of  January  1866  that  these  were  supplied  by  the  receipt  of  the  detailed  analysis  prepared  in  the 

Iiill  Consulting  Engineer's  Department  of  that  Presidency.     The  completeness  of  the  return  of 

accidents  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  is  even  now  open  to  doubt,  as  there  is  no 

record  of  any  accident  having  occurred  between  the  6th  and  31st  December  1864. 

Returns  of  accidents  on  open  lines  of  railway  are  called  for  in  the  interests  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  and  in  classifying  the  accidents  to  trains,  the  object  is  to  fix  the  respon- 
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sibility  on  the  Railway  Companies,  in  all  cases  that  it  can  be  so  fixed  with  strict  justice.  The 
forms  adopted  for  exhibiting  the  accidents  should  be  such  as  will  clearly  show  the  public  the 
risks  attending  travelling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring  home  to  the  Bailway  Companies  the 
shortcomings  of  their  administration.  The  forms  into  which  the  accidents  of  1864  have  now 
been  thrown,  are  by  no  means  intricate.  Indeed,  they  might  well  go  into  greater  detail,  and 
separate  the  accidents  affecting  passenger  trains  only  from  those  affecting  goods  and  ballast 
trains. 

But  there  is  another  class  besides  the  travelling  public  which  has  to  be  considered,  viz.,  the 
servants  of  the  Companies.  The  risks  they  are  exposed  to  are  very  great,  and  though  the 
accidents  they  meet  with  are  generally  attributed  to  their  own  incaution,  it  is  proper  that  the 
casualties  should  be  prominently  exhibited.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  accidents,  such  as 
would  be  afforded  by  the  particulars  which  would  be  gathered  fix)m  the  table  attached  to  this 
note,  were  it  adopted,  might  tend  to  bring  out  more  prominently  certain  classes  of  accidents, 
and  lead  to  some  measures  being  devised  for  diminishing  the  risks  to  which  these  employ^ 
are  liable. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  a  compendious  form  the  statistics  of  accidents  affecting 
passengers  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1864  : — 


Number 
of  Passengers. 


Yeart. 


Miles 
open. 


Gross. 


Per    I 

Mile    : 
open. 


ber     j- 
of  Acci-' 
dents  I 
to     |- 
Trains.  I 


Komber  of  Passengers  from  Causes  beyond 
their  own  Control. 


KiUed. 


I 


Great  Britain,  1860 
India,  1861  •• 
„     1862  .        - 


I  i  I 

-     10,433  !   193,944,150  |  18,589 


„  1863  -  -  -  - 
Average   of  the  three  years 

1861-1863  -  -  - 
India,   1864,  excluding  I.  B. 

Bailvay    .       -       -       - 


-  I    1,221 

t 

1,866 

2,408 

1,832 

2,672 


6,464,351  5,294 

8,202,640  i  4,396 

10,705,030  j  4,446 

8,457,340  :  4,616 

12,986,070  {  4,860 


? 
248 
276 
234 
253 
345 


30 
2 


6 

2-67 

18 


Gross. 


Injured, 


Per  MUlion. 


479 
6 


I 


I       22 

9-33 

31 


KiUed 

and 
Iigured. 


509 
8 


28 


12- 


49 


Killed. 


0-15 
•31 


0-56 
0*32 
1-39 


Injured. 


2-47 
•93 


2-05 

rio 

2^39 


KUed 

and 
Injured. 


2-62 
1-24 


2^6l 
1^42 
3-77 


Taking  the  averages  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1863,  the  number  of  accidents  to  trains, 
&c.,  per  million  of  passengers,  was  30 ;  and  there  was  one  accident  to  every  7i  miles  of  open 
line.     During  the  year  1864  these  figures  were  respectively  27  and  7 J. 

The  open  mileage  in  1864  was  46  per  cent.,  and  the  gross  number  of  passengers  was  54  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  previous  three  years ;  but  the  number  of  passengers  per 
mile  open  was  only  5  per  cent,  in  excess. 

The  comparison  shows  that  the  risks  to  passengers  have  somewhat  decreased.  But  this  is 
only  true  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  accidents  to  trains,  &c.,  as  given  in  these  returns. 
For  a  true  conclusion  on  this  point,  the  accidents  to  passenger  traiifis  only  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  description  of  the  accidents  should  in  future  be  clear  enough 
to  allow  of  this  comparison  being  made. 

But  what  really  effects  the  travelling  public  is  the  number  of  accidents  to  life  or  limb  fi-om 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  passengers.  In  these  there  was,  in  1864,  a  very  serious  increase 
over  the  average  of  the  three  previous  years,  but,  as  will  be  readily  understood  when  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  figures  are  considered,  this  may  be  brought  about  by  the  occurrence 
of  two  or  three  serious  accidents,  and  this  was  the  case  in  1864.  Two  serious  accidents,  a 
detailed  description  of  which  follows  the  returns,  occurred  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Bailway.  In  the  year  1863,  the  Indian  Railway  system  contrasted  unfavourably  with  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  owing  to  accidents  on  the  Bombay  lines  chiefly,  and  the 
experience  of  these  two  years  is,  that  the  risks  to  passengers  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Company's  line  are  considerably  greater  than  on  others.  The  Madras  lines  maintain  their 
character  for  perfect  immunity  from  danger. 

The  particulars  of  the  number  of  passengers  on  the  Indian  Branch  Railway  Company's  line 
between  Nulhattee  and  Jeagunge  not  being  forthcoming,  the  accidents  to  passengers  (13  injured 
from  carriages  blown  over  in  a  storm)  have  been  thrown  out. 

There  is  a  class  of  casualty  to  Native  passengers  which,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
working  of  the  trains,  does  not  appear  in  these  returns.  The  number  of  persons  fotmd  dead  in 
trains  is  very  large,  especially  in  the  North- West  Division  of  the  East  Indian  Railway.  These 
casualties  are  attributed,  by  the  railway  authorities,  to  the  hot  winds  and  great  heat,  and  to 
the  pilgrimages  to  the  Ganges  being  imdertaken  by  persons  physically  unfit  for  the  fatigue  of 
travelling ;  but  the  suspicion  of  unfair  play  may  not  be  without  foundation,  and  the  Railway 
Traffic  Establishment  and  Police  may  have  a  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  railways  who  met  with  accidents  in  1864,  compared 
with  the  three  previous  years,  is  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 


Tears. 


No.  of  Servants 


Enied. 


1861  - 

1862  . 

1863  - 
1861—63 

1864  - 


54 
70 
69 
64 
73 


Injiired. 


86 
65 
49 
67 

74 


KiUedand 
iDJiired. 


140 
135 
118 
131 

147 


In  following  out  the  comparisons  suggested  by  this  Table,  the  accidents  to  servants  of  con- 
tractors would  also  have  to  be  separated,  and  the  elements  of  the  number  of  servants  employed 
and  the  number  of  train  miles  and  engine  miles  run  would  be  useful. 

They  are  not  readily  or  accurately  attainable  here.  But  the  number  for  1864  shows  an 
increase  of  only  1 2  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  three  previous  years  ;  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers  and  of  miles  open  in  the  periods  being  respectively  54  and  46  per  cent., 
as  already  stated.  The  number  of  railway  servants  was  certainly  much  larger  in  the  last  than 
in  the  previous  years,  so  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  casualties  may  not  be  considered 
excessive. 

The  number  of  casualties  to  other  persons,  neither  passengers  nor  connected  with  railways, 
will  be  gathered  from  the  following  Table : — 


Years. 


Killed. 


InJTired. 


KiUedand 
ii^jiired. 


1861  - 

1862  - 

1863  - 
1861—63 

1864  . 


21 
21 
34 
25 
29 


7 
6 
6 
6 

7 


28 
27 
40 
31 
36 


Of  the  number  in  1864,  31  were  trespassers,  of  whom  26  were  killed,  chiefly  on  the  East 
Indian,  Great  Indian  Peninsula,  and  Madras  Railways. 

Taking  the  aggregate  casualties  for  all  classes  from  all  causes,  we  have — 


Years. 


1861  . 

1862  - 

1863  - 
1861—63 

1864  - 


KiUed. 


79 
93 

112 
95 

125 


Iiyured. 


101 

74 

82 

85 

118 


KiUed  and 
Injured. 


180 
167 
194 
180 
243 


of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  1864  is  less  than  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  in  the  open  mileage. 

With  regard  to  the  accidents  to  trains,  &c.,  during  1 864,  they  were  345  in  nimiber,  with  a  length 
open  of  2,699  miles,  against  an  average  of  253,  with  a  length  open  of  1,832  miles  in  the  three 
previous  years ;  but  though  the  total  number  of  persons  of  all  classes  killed  and  injured  during 
the  year  was  256,  the  number  of  casualties  produced  by  these  accidents  was  only  76,  of  whom 
there  were  18  passengers  killed  and  44  injured.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  accidents  consist 
in  engines  and  vehicles  getting  off  their  proper  line.  There  were  167  cases  of  this  description 
in  1 864,  and  of  these  at  leaat  85  arose  from  the  action  of  pointsmen.  Had  the  classification  of 
the  Bombay  retm'ns  been  observed,  there  would  have  been  13  more  attributable  to  this  class 
of  servants.  Of  the  85  cases,  no  less  than  59  occurred  on  one  railway,  the  East  Indian,  and  14 
cases  of  collision  are  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  These  accidents  arise  at  facing -points, 
and  many  of  them  in  shunting  within  stations. 

In  the  Bengal  Division  of  the  East  Indian  Railway,  the  "  Jemadar  system  "  of  serving  points, 
as  it  is  called,  is  in  force.  A  jemadar  is  made  responsible  for  working  all  the  points  at  a 
station,  his  duty  being  to  warn  his  subordinates  for  duty,  and  to  see  them  at  their  posts.  On 
the  North-West  Division  of  the  same  railway,  two  pointsmen  are  employed  at  each  set  of 
points  where  trains  are  timed  to  pass  each  other,  otherwise  one  man  only.  Accidents  are 
thought  to  have  decreased  since  this  double  manning  has  been  introduced. 

The  other  causes  of  accidents  to  trains  which  call  for  notice  are  "fire"  and  "running  over 
cattle/'  of  which  there  were  respectively  53  and  47  instances  in  1864.     Cases  of  fire  were 
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almost  entirely  confined  to  the  East  Indian  Bailway  in  its  NorUi-West  Division,  where  wood 
fuel  was  used,  and  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  and  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India 
Bailways,  on  which  cotton  was  conveyed  in  large  quantities.  Heavy  claims  for  compenBation 
were  the  results  on  the  Qreat  Indian  Peninsula  line.  The  cases  of  running  over  cattle  were 
confined  to  the  same  three  lines.  They  have  increased  on  the  East  Indian  Bailway  in  the 
Upper  Division.  The  fence  on  this  portion  of  the  line  is  simply  a  mound  and  ditch  and  is 
very  inefficient.  It  will  be  supplemented  by  stretching  a  wire  along  the  top  of  the  mound. 
That  these  accidents  were  unaccompanied  with  injury  to  the  trains  is  attributed  to  the  use  of 
cow-catchers.  They  are  not  in  use,  it  is  believed,  on  the  Bombay  lines,  or  only  on  the  Bombay, 
Boroda,  and  Central  India  Company^s  line,  and  the  consequence  is  that  one  in  nearly  every 
two  of  the  cases  of  running  over  cattle  on  them,  was  followed  by  vehicles  or  permanent- way 
being  injured,  or  the  former  leaving  the  rails.  The  number  of  cases  of  fire  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  were  probably  much  increased  by  the  inefficient  state  of  the  spark  bafiSers, 
it  having  been  found  that  the  greater  part  of  the  wire  gauze  was  wanting.  It  is  reported 
that  "it  was  sometimes  cut  away  by  the  engine-drivers,  as  firom  the  meshes  being  too  small, 
"  the  wire  got  choked  with  soot,  and  interfered  with  the  draught  required  to  get  up  steam, 
**  and  sometimes  the  wire  from  its  weakness  and  inferior  quality  was  broken  and  burst 
*'  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  escaping  steam." 

Of  the  total  number  of  accidents  to  trains,  74,  or  rather  more  than  one-fifth,  are  classed  as 
"  apparently  unavoidable  or  not  accounted  for,"  two  as  due  to  malice,  and  one  to  improper 
interference  ;  but  of  the  first  53  are  from  fire,  leaving  21  attributable  to  other  causes.  The 
number  of  preventible  accidents  is  no  doubt  very  excessive. 

The  actual  number  of  accidents  which  resulted  in  injury  to  passengers  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control  was  only  six,  of  which  three  were  on  the  Qreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
and  the  remaining  three  were  distributed  equally  between  the  East  Indian,  the  Bombay, 
Baroda,  and  Central  India,  and  the  Indian  Branch  Bailways. 

In  the  last  Table  is  a  summary  of  the  accidents,  arranged  under  each  Presidency.  It  may 
be  gathered  from  this  that  the  Madras  lines,  though  carrying  far  less  traffic,  and  having  a 
much  shorter  length  open,  are  worked  far  more  carefaUy  than  those  of  Bengal  or  Bombay,  smd 
that  the  last  mentioned,  while  they  do  more  work  per  mile  open,  contrast  unfavourably  with 
both  the  others,  though,  looking  to  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  the  number  of  acddents 
to  trains  is  about  the  same  in  Bombay  as  in  Bengal, 


Numerical  Abstract  of  AccmENTS  to  Pebsovs  of  all  Classes  on  Railways  open  for  Traffic  during  1864. 


BBV^AL,  N.  W.  P.,  AHD  PUFJAB. 

Madras. 

BOKBAY. 

East 
Indian. 

1 

Eastern 

Bengal 

Bailway. 

Calcutta 

and 

South. 

Eastern 

BaUway. 

Indian 

Branch 

BaUway.* 

Puujab 
Bailway. 

Madras 
BaUway. 

G.S.ofL 
BaUway. 

G.  I.  P. 

BaUwiy. 

Bombay, 

Baroda,  and 

Central 

India 

BaUway. 

Sindh 
BaUway. 

Total. 

Tabskmqvbb, 

control,  via.:— 

From  the  aooidents  to  trains 
From  other  causes  -         -          - 

;i 

1 

»H 

1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3: 

1 

1 
3 

i 

S^ 

i 

1 

Hi 

1 

N1 

1 

t 

s 

•^ 

"" 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

18 

— 

— 

— 

.-" 

— 

— 

17 

29 

1 

1 

— 

— 

18 

44 

AS 

Total  Number       - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

17 

29 

1 

1 

— 

— 

18 

4« 

«» 

Per  million  of  Passengers   - 

— 

*224 
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— 

- 

- 

- 

? 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

4-651 17-984 

-947 

•947 

— 

— 

1-886 

2-887 

S7TS 

From  their  own  misconduct  or 
incaution  .... 

* 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

.— 

— 

6 

6 

11 

Per  million  of  Passengers  - 

'898 

-896 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•278  1    - 

— 

1*804 

— 

— 

•385 

•462 

•8«r 

Total  firom  all  causes 

4 

6 

— 

— 

— 

- 

18 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

20 

1 

1 
8 

3 

- 

— 

28 

50 

7S 

Seryaitts  of  CoxPAiriBs  Ajn>  ow 

OOVTBJLCTOBS. 

From  causes  beyond  their  own 
control       -         -          .          - 

From  their  own  misoondnot  or 
incaution   .         -         .         - 

8 
85 

6 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

7 

4 

- 

1 

1 
16 

7 
6 

6 

9 

5 

68 

15 
S« 

127 

Total  firom  all  causes 

88 

2 
10 

24 

1 
1 

1 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

1 

7 

4 

— 

1 

16 

1    22 

4 

18 

6 

9 

78 

74  1  i«r 

Othee  Pbrboks. 

Crossing  at  level  crossings 
Trespassers,  including  suicide 
Miscellaneous 

- 

^ 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

"i 

~ 

- 

- 

10 

1 

1 
4 

1 

- 

1 

- 

2 
26 

1 

1 

li       3 
6  ,      31 
1  1       f 

Totsl  fh>m  all  causes 

12 

3 

~1    - 

— 

— 

-    1    _ 

- 

1-         * 

— 

1  - 

- 

11 

1      * 

1 

— 

1 

- 

29 

7 

88 
268 

rot 

7t 

1- 

Grand  Total  of  all  classes  fh>m  all 

causes        -          -          -         . 

Mean    length  of   Eailwajr  open 

during  tbe  year  (Miles)  . 
Number  of  Passengers  carried      . 
Train  mileage  (Goods  and  Pas- 
Number  of  servants  employed     - 

64      82 

1.088 
4,458,488 

8,566,491 
18,426 

-1- 

110 
1,140,283 

262,4i6 
1,701 

28 
806378 

48A66 
168 

-lis 

27 

? 

S 

? 

8        1 

45 
440,471 

60.971 

11 

4 
1,51 

4 

92 
5,565 

6.028 
198 

—      1 

79 
299,245 

45 

61 
8,66^ 

S9 

1,866 

[It 

6  1      16 

196 
1,055,570 

P 
7,208 

6 

K 
110 

298 
1,7 

9 

,724 

,582 
68 

[       ' 
125  1  131 

2,699 
12,986.0' 

3,708,97 
50,7481 

*  The  number  of  PMsengers  on  the  Indian  Branch  Mligy  no4  being  Imowu.  that 

T  These  figures  are  all  mcon^Iete. 
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NuKKRicAT.  Abstbaot  of  AcciDBNTs  to  TraiiMy  &0.,  ^1  open  Lines  of  Bailway  during  1864,  showing  their  Causes 

and  the  Number  of  Persons  killed  and  injured  thereby. 


1 

Number 

Number  of 
Servants  of 

Other 
Persons  not 
Passengers 

Total 
Number  of 

Classiflcation  of  Accidents. 

|l 

1 

of 
Pusengers. 

Companies 
and  of 

or  Servants 

of  Com- 
panies or  of 

Servants, 
and  others. 

Defects  in  BoUing 
Stock  or  Road 
and  Works. 

Neglect  or  Defects  in  Management  or 
^^         Discipline. 

NXTTmS  01  AOCirBHTB. 

1 

1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'ii 

1 

1 

*l 

i 

1 
jl 

1 
1" 

BABT  IlTDIAH  EaIL^JlT- 
(L008  MiLBS  OPfiH). 

L-Colliglon«  -  '        - 
n.— Getiing  off  proper 

line 
IIL-Pire 
IV.— Running        oyer 

cattle     - 
v.— Other  cuisea 

91 
20 

21 

8 

- 

1 

2 

8 

- 

- 

2 

4 

a 

4 

9 
29 

1 

b 
"l 

7 

d 
20 

# 
U 
8 

1 

/ 

0 
6 

7 

1 

J 

14 
89 

k 

1 
2 

I 

6 
1 

1 

m  , 

n 

2 

Total      -       - 

191 

"■ 

1 

2 

8 

- 

- 

2 

4 

48 

1 

7 

20 

20 

- 

18 

1 

78 

*«J 

8 

— 

8 

186S-^-(W4open). 
Babtbsv  Bbvoal 

BAILWJlT.— (110  MiLBS 
OPBV.) 

IL— Getting  off  proper 
line  -      .  Total 

1 

1 

186»-ft-(U0opeii). 

Sastbut  BULWJlT.— 
(28M11B8  0PBK.) 

Nil. 

IlTDIAir  BBAirOH  EiJL- 

line  -      -Total 

1 

18 

^ 

18 

1 

"" 

PmrjAB  EulwjlT.— 

(45MlLB8  0PB]r.) 
m.-Pire  -      -  Total 

1 

""' 

1 

188*-5-(S9opeti). 
MJlDIUB  BlILWiLT.— 

(482  Milk  opbk.) 

U.-€Jetting  off  proper 

line    - 
v.— Other  caiues    -  - 

8 

1 

-«. 

.^ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

, 

»« 

.. 

^ 

1 

__ 

, 

2 

"l 

Total      -      - 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

-. 

~ 

_ 

18eS-4-(4i6open). 

IlTDIX  &A.ILWJlT.^ 

NiL 
QxBAT  IVDiAV  PBvnr- 

(SSe  MILB8  OPBV.) 

L-OoUiaiona      -      - 
n.— Getting  off  proper 

IIL— Fire       .       -      • 
IV — Banning        over 

cattle     - 
V^-Otheroaoses 

11 
06 

17 
6 

1 
10 

12 
17 
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1 
1 

- 

- 

I 
16 

IS 
18 

1 

8 
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- 

29 

16 

4 
8 

1 
2 

1 

8 

2 

2 
20 

1 

7 

1 

1 

- 

Total      -      - 

114 

17 

29 

— 

2 

— 

— 

17 

81 

16 

— 

29 

16 

7 

8 

9 

2 

22 

8 

1 

1 

— 

1864-lll-(406opeiL) 
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Wi.T.-(196  MnJWOPBB.) 
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8 

4 
6 
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8 

1 

"l 

- 

7 

- 

- 

1 

7 

1 

1 
8 

"l 
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NuiiEBiCAL  Abstract  of  Accidents  to  Trains,  &c.,  on  open  Lines  of  Railway  during  1864,  &e.^^onHnued. 


NATTTBS  Of  ACOIDBVTS. 


i 

}2J 


Number 

of 

Passengers. 


Number  of 
Servants  of 
Companies 

and  of 
Contractors. 


Other 
Persons  not 
Passengers 
or  Servants 

ofCom- 
naniesorof 
Contractors. 


Total 

Number  of 

Servants, 

Passengers, 

and  others. 


Classiflcation  of  Accidents. 


1 


r 


Defects  in  Boiling 

Stock  or  Boad 

and  Works. 


Neglect  or  Defects  in  Management  or 
Discipline. 


II 


Si 


I 


o 


8! 
&8^ 


i! 


Abstract  ov  aix 
Lnrss.— (8.609  Milbs 

OPBV.) 

I.— Collisions    - 
IL-~Gtotting  off  proper 

line 
IU.-Pire       -       -       - 
IV.— Eunning        over 

cattle 
Yw-^ther  causes 

Grand  Total  • 
186&-2S4— (2»408  open). 

Train  MUeage  8,706,977.* 


67 


167 
6S 


18 


846 


18 


4A 


24 


12 


20 


66 


74 


88 


2        15 

—    I    — 


45 


88 


81 


-  !      2 

—  11 


22 


102 


1  I    i 


14 


1  ;  ! 


*  Ezdusire  of  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India,  and  Indian  Branch  Bailways. 


Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Accidents  to  Persons  of  all  kinds  and  to  Trains,  &c.,  on  the  Railways  open  for 

Traffic  in  each  Presidency,  during  the  Year  1864. 


Length 

ofRailr 

way 

open. 

Total  Num- 
ber of 
Accidents  to 
Trains,  &c., 
of  aU  kinds. 

Total  Num- 
ber of 

Passengers 
carried. 

Average 
Number  of 
Passengers 

per  Mile 
open. 

Passengers. 

Servants. 

Trespasses,  &c. 

Total. 

■i 

n 

1 

3 

Beyond     Within 
own  control. 

% 

i 

i4 

1 
1 

'0 

s 

H^ 

1 

1 

a 

'5 

Bengal*      - 
Madraa       -       - 
Bombay     - 

Miles. 
1,241 

571 

860 

193 

4 

U7 

6,350,110          5,117- 
1,814,800     i      3,17S' 

4,821.160     ;      5,606- 

i 

4     i       5 
19     !     32 

1       '       ! 

3        6  1  38      19 

—  :  —  1    7  i    5 

2        9      23  1  27 

12 

4 

35 

n 

4 

57 
11 
57 

33  i    90 

6     ir. 

80  1  137 

Grand  Total       - 

t 
2,672 

344 

12,986,070 

4,860- 

23          37 

5  1  15      68      59 

59 

7 

125 

118 

243 

*  Excluding  Indian  Branch  Railway  from  Nulhattee  to  Jeeagunge,  the  particulars  of  wbich  are  incomplete. 
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EAST  INDIA  (SHAN  STATES,  &c.) 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  Commoni^ 
dated  11  June  1866;— /or. 


"  COPY  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Richard  Sprye  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India^  dated  the  15tk  day  of  January  1866,  and  of  the  Maps  attached 
thereto,  referring  to  Commerce  with  the  Shan  States  and  West  of  China 
from  Rangoon^  and  Extension  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  by  Land 
from  Pegu  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Chinese  Open  Ports/' 


India  Office,!  J.   W.   KAYE. 

18  June  1866.J  Secretary,  PoUtical  Department. 


(JHfr.  Cheetham*) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed^ 
14  June  1866. 
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COfY  of  a  Letter  from  Captain  Richard  Sprye  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indiay  dated  the  16th  day  of  January  1866^  and  of  the  Maps  attached 
thereto^  referring  to  Commerce  with  the  Shan  States  and  West  of  China 
from  Rangeofiy  said  Bxtension  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  by  Land 
from  Pegu  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Chinese  Open  Ports. 


Commercial  Opening  of  the  Shan  States  and  Western  Inland  Provinces  of 
China^  by  Railway  from  Rangoon  ;  and  Extension  of  the  Indo-European 
Telegraph  from  Pegu^  by  Land,  to  Hong  Kong^  the  CSrinese  Open  Ports, 
Peking^  BankoJcy  &c. 


South  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  W. 
Sir,  16  January  1866. 

We  beg  to  refer  to  our  several  letters  to  you  and  the  Counal  of  India,  dated 
the  2«th  April,  12th  May,  and  19th  June  1866 ;  and  to  your  letter  to  us  of 
the  30th  of  that  June  in  which  you  did  us  the  honour  to  inform  us  that  our 
letters  to  you  of  the  two  first  above  dates  had  been  received,  with  their  maps,  in 
due  course,  and  ^*  were  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 

2.  Six  monthis  having  passed  since  we  were  so  informed,  and  upwards  of  eight 
months  since  our  letter  to  you  of  the  29th  April  was  sent  in,  without  our  having 
been  favoured  vnlh  any  further  communication,  we  feel  called  upon  by  fast  pass- 
ing time,  and  the  entrance  into  another  year,  again  to  address  you  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  those  and  the  many  previous  letters  we  had  the  honour  to 
write  to  you  on  the  same  subjects— those  which  head  this  page. 

3.  In  our  lett^  to  you  of  the  20th  January  1864,  now  close  upon  two  years 
back,  we  pointed  out  the  utter  uselessness,  and  the  waste  of  lime  and  money 
they  must  entail,  of  certain  journeys  or  excursions  in  British  Burma  and  Burma 
Proper,  which  had  been  sanctioned  and  aided  by  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  ;  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  a  railway  being  laid  across  the  British  portion  jof 
the  territory  between  Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung  on  the  Meikong  or  Upper 
Kamboja  River,  including  a  figment  survey  by  Lieutenants  Watson  and  Sconce, 
of  the  worse  than  unnavigable,  the  rocky  and  rapid,  Upper  Salween  River.  We 
then  observed  to  you,  Sir,  to  iJle  purport  following : — 

*^  14.  Having  given  every  consideration  in  our  power  to  the  character  of  these 
"  excursion  parties,  and  to  the  routes  they  are  taking — ^respecting  each  of  Which, 
"  did  we  not  fear  a  too  long  intrusion  upon  you,  we  could  submit  much  informa- 
"  tion,  showing  the  fallacy  of  their  being  explored  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  a  direct  and  continuous  commerce  between  Rangoon,  the  Shan  States, 
"  and  Western  China — we  are  compelled  io  consider  them  as  evincing  the  very 
^*  opposite  of  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  to  ascertain 
*^  how  best  to  accomplish  the  object  so  very  generally  and  earnestly  desired  by 
"  our  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shipowners,  and  so  essentially  necessary 
^^  to  the  still  progressive  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  England  and  India,  viz.,  a 
"  commercial  way,  by  the  most  direct  practicable  route,  between  our  port  of 
^^  Rangoon,  the  Shan  States,  and  the  Upper  Kamboja  or  Meikong  River ;  a  way 
^*  by  which  trade  may  be  carried  on,  safely  and  expeditiously,  all  the  year  round, 
**  with  the  Shans  and  Western  Chinese,  and,  through  them,  with  other  countries 
**  their  neighbours." 
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4  LETTER  RELATING  TO  COMMERCE  WITH  THE 

4.  To  show  you,  Sir,  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom  entertain 
a  similar  unfavourable  opinion  of  those,  in  truth  but  misleading,  survey  parties, 
and  considered  them  as  the  mere  action  of  the  official  '^  How  not  to  do  it"  party, 
we  need  only  to  quote  to  you  a  passage  from  the  second  Memorial  which  the 
Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  up  in  December  1863  to  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Viscount  Palmerston,  further  pressing  on  him  the  opening  of  direct 
trade  between  Rangoon  and  the  Shan  States  and  West  of  Ciiina.  In  that  docu- 
ment those  memoriah'sts  observed  : — 

"  That  your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  that  the 
"  proposed  exploring  journeys  by  these  non-professional  surveyors  are  not  what 
"  the  manufacturing,  shipping,  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  country  have  so 
"  generally  and  so  earnestly  appealed  to  your  Lordship  to  have  effected  ;  nor 
"  can  the  reports  of  such  individuals  be  satisfactory  on  so  important  a  question 
**  as  the  opening  of  the  West  of  China  commercially,  by  the  most  direct  route 
"  from  Rangoon.'* 

5.  As  fully  verifying  the  opinions  and  predictions  so  expressed  by  us  and  the 
Huddersfield  and  other  Chambers  of  Commerce,  we  have  only  to  refer,  sir,  to 
that  part  of  our  later  letter  to  you  of  the  29th  April  1865,  paragraphs  6  to  77, 
inclusive,  wherein  we  reviewed  very  carefully,  and  not  too  severely,  the  statements 
and  opinions  contained  in  the  following  official  documents  bearing  on  those 
several  surveying  excursions  by  men  who  were  not  surveyors,  viz. : — 

i.  The  late  Deputy  Commissioner  O'Riley's  letter  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Tenasserim,  Lieut.  Colonel  Fytch,  dated  the  14th  January  1864. 

ii.  Lieutenant  C.  E.  Watson's  Journal,  with  a  map,  of  his  and  Lieutenant 
G.  C.  Sconce's  Survey  of  the  Salween  River,  dated  the  21st  April  1864. 

iii.  The  Memorandum  on  the  question  of  British  Trade  with  Western 
China,  drawn  up  by  Doctor  C.  Williams,  Assistant-Surgeon  of  H.M.  69th 
Regt.,  and  late  Agent  at  Mandelay,  the  capital  of  Ava,  or  Burma  Proper, 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  dated  the  25th  April  1864. 

iv.  And  the  Letter  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  Lieut. 
Colonel  Phayre,  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  dated  the 
12th  July  1864. 

And  seeing  how  fully,  nay  more  than  fully,  the  opinions  we  therein  exipressed 
to  you  of  the  utter  worthiessness  of  such  non-professional  surveys  and  reports, 

*  Parliamentary  are  borne  out  by  the  later  memorandum  *  of  Captain  J.  M.  Williams,  Executive 
imf^Westom^hia,  Engineer  of  the  Rangoon  Division  of  British  Burma,  Assoc.  Inst,  ce.,  dated 
373, 1866."  the  21st  of  January  1866  ;  we  consider  it  must  be  superfluous  to  trouble  you 

with  a  review  of  the  very  many  similar  errors  and  fallacies  contained  in  Lieut. 
Sconce's  Journal  and  Map  of  the  same  Salween  Surveying  Expedition,  and  in  the 
late  Deputy  Commissioner  O'Riley's  Report  of  his  last  Mission  to  Karenee ;  in 
order  to  impre&s  you — after  so  great  a  loss  of  time  in  instituting  the  required 
professional  survey — with  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  having  the  country  in 
question,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion  of  it  which  j*s  British  territory,  now  at  once 
surveyed  in  the  manner  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  so  repeatedly 
requested  it  might  be,  in  their  numerous  memorials  to  Government  on  the 
subject. 

6.  From  such  of  those  memorials  as  were  included  in  the  Parliamentary 

•  ParliamenUry  Return*  of  the  Session  of  1864 — "China,  0.77.*' — we  submit  to  your  present 
«Sifa77?'^^^  consideration  the  following  extracts,  viz.  :— 

i.  From  the  first  Memorial  of  the  Huddersfield  Chamber,  to  the  late  Rrst 
Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  exceeding  five  years  back,  viz.,  the  7th 
of  August  1860  : — 

"That  it  is  also  desirable  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  with  the  King  of 
"  Ava,  and  to  make  such  preparations,  by  way  of  surveys  and  otherwise,  as  will 
"  expedite  and  facilitate  the  making  of  a  commercial  road  or  railway  from  the 
^^  port  of  Rangoon,  through  British  Pegu  and  Burma,  to  the  West  of 
''  China/' 

ii.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  Liverpool  Shipowners*  Association,  to  the 
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SHAN  STATES  AND  WEST  OF  CHINA  FROM  RANGOON,  &c.     5 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  dated  upwards  of  three  years  since,  viz.,  the 
29th  of  October  1862  :— 

"  Your  Memorialists  therefore  respectfully  submit  the  above  to  your  favour- 
*^  able  consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  King 
^^  of  Ava,  fixing  the  transit  duties  across  his  territory,* and  ihe  survey  of  the  line 
^*  of  country  from  Rangoon  to  Kiang-Hung,  for  a  railway,  &c.'* 

iii.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association,  to  the  late  First 
Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  nearly  two  years  and  a  half  back,  viz., 
the  16th  of  July  1863  :— 

^^  Your  Memorialists  therefore  respectfully  request  your  Lordship  to  take  the 
"  subject  into  serious  consideration,  and  to  instruct  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  open 
^^  up  a  commercial  way  between  the  port  of  Rangoon  and  the  extreme  North- 
*^  east  frontier  of  British  Pegu,  on  or  near  to  the  Salween  River;  and,  further,  to 
"  move  the  King  of  Ava  for  a  continuation  of  such  commercial  way  from  that 
"  British  frontier  point,  through  Kiang-Tung,  to  Kiang-Hung  on  the  Upper 
"  Kamboja  River/* 

iv.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  Liverpool  East  India  and  China  Association, 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  also  dated  nearly  two  years  and  a  half 
since,  viz.,  the  28th  of  August  1863  : — 

**  The  Association  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that,  as  a  preliminary 
"  measure,  the  Viceroy  of  India  be  instructed  to  order  a  survey  of  the  country 
"  between  Rangoon  and  the  Upper  Kamboja  or  Meikong  River. 

V.  From  the  third  Memorial  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the 
late  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  exceeding  two  years  since, 
viz.,  the  6th  of  October  1863  :— 

"  That  for  the  full  development  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Burma,  this 
*'  Chamber  is  of  opinion  that  a  thorough  practical  survey,  under  the  superin- 
"  tendence  and  direction  of  duly  qualified  persons,  should  be  made,  to  ascertain 
*'  the  most  direct  and  easy  line  for  a  tramway  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and 
"  passengers  between  Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung." 

vi.  From  the  third  Memorial  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  late 
First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  also  dated  upwards  of  two  years  back,  viz., 
the  1st  of  October  1863  : — 

"  That  before  such  a  way  can  be  made,  it  is  essential  that  a  careful  survey  of 
**  the  intermediate  country  should  be  executed,  to  discover  the  most  advantageous 
"  route.  Your  Memorialists,  therefore,  most  respectfully  request  that  instruc- 
*'  tions  be  sent  to  the  Indian  Government  to  cause  such  a  survey  to  be  made 
"  through  British  Pegu,  and  to  induce  the  King  of  Ava  to  make,  or  to  permit 
"  to  be  made,  a  similar  survey  across  his  territory.  Your  Memorialists  would 
"  further  request  that  such  survey  should  be  entrusted  to  a  competent  practised 
"  engineer,  specially  instructed  to  keep  in  view  the  advantages  of  such  route  for 
"  commercial  purposes,  and  for  its  being  kept  open  throughout  the  year.'* 

vii.  From  the  second  Memorial  of  the  Liverpool  Shipowners*  Association,  to 
the  late  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty *s  Treasury,  dated  exceeding  two  years  since, 
viz.,  the  —  of  October  1863  :  — 

*•  Your  Memorialists  therefore  pray  your  Lordship,  that  you  will  issue  early 
•*  instructions  to  have  a  survey  made,  to  ascertain  the  best  route  for  merchandise 
*•  between  Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung ;  and  that  such  survey  may  be  carried  out 
**  by  some  well-known  and  approved  engineer,  so  as  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible, 
*'  the  selection  of  the  best  route/* 

viii.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the  late 
First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty^s  Treasury,  dated  also  upwards  of  two  years  since, 
viz.,  the  16th  of  October  1863  : — 

"  Your  Memorialists  therefore  very  respectfully  pray  that  your  Lordship  will 
"  be  pleased  still  further  to  assist  the  commercial  opening  of  the  West  of  China, 
"  by  causing  the  Government  of  India  to  have  an  efficient  survey  forthwith 
**  made  of  the  British  portion  of  the  line,  by  practical  surveyors,  under  the 
**  direction  of  an  engineer  of  repute  in  the  construction  of  moaem  commercial 
^*  ways;  and  to  effect  arrangements  with  the  King  of  Ava,  for  a  similar  survey 
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^^  qf  the  portion  of  his  territory,  beween  the  l^orth-east  frontier  of  British  Burma 
*'  and  Kiang-Hung." 

ix.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Halifax,  to  the  late 
First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  a  similar  long  time  back  :— 

"  That  your  Lordship  will  be  early  pleased  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  by 
"  some  eminent  engineer  of  repute,  in  whose  report  the  commercial  community 
^*  of  the  kingdom  would  have  full  confidence;  especially  instructing  him  to  dis- 
"  cover  the  best  practicable  route  for  an  active  commerce  to  be  carried  on  to 
*'  and  fro  between  Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung,  on  the  Upper  Kamboja  River,  the 
"  year  through,  unimpeded  by  the  monsoon  rains." 

X.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  Gloucester  Chamber,  to  the  late  First  Lord  of 
Her  Mjgesty's  Treasury,  dated  also  upwards  of  two  years  since,  viz.,  the  16th  of 
October  1863: — 

*^  That  the  Government  of  India  be  instructed  to  direct  a  survey  of  the 
*^  country  between  Rangoon  and  the  Upper  Kamboja  or  Meikong  River,  in  order 
"  more  fully  to  throw  open  to  commerce,  by  means  of  an  overland  route,  the 
^  whole  country  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  south-east  and  north-east 
*'  provinces  of  China,  and  to  bring  the  west  of  that  Empire  within  shorter  dis- 
**  tances  of  India  and  England." 

xi.  From  the  Memorial  of  the  London  East  India  and  China  Association,  to 
the  laie  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated,  again,  exceeding  two 
years  back,  viz.,  the  29th  of  October  1863  : — 

"  That  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  cause  instructions  to  be  transmitted 
^*  to  the  Indian  Government  for  a  thorough  practical  survey  to  be  made,  under 
"  the  superintendence  and  immediate  direction  of  some  duly  qualified  and  well- 
**  known  engineer,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  easy  and  direct  route  far  a 
'•  rail  or  tramway  between  Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung." 

xii.  From  the  second  Memorial  of  the  Salt  Proprietors  of  Cheshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire, to  the  late  First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  also  exceed- 
ing two  years  since,  viz.,  the  5th  of  November  1863 : — 

^^  That  you  will  be  pleased  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  proper 
"  department  for  a  thorough  survey  to  be  made  of  the  route  from  Rangoon,  vid 
"  Shwaygyen  and  Kiang-Tung,  to  Kiang-Hung,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
^^  vision  of  some  eminent  engineer,  in  >vhose  work  and  report  the  home  com- 
"  mercial  interests  will  have  confidence." 

xiii.  From  the  further  Memorial  of  the  Liverpool  East  India  and  China 
Association,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  also  dated  more  than  two  years 
back,  viz.,  the  27th  of  November  1863 : — 

"  Desiring  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend  adopting  any 
"  steps  to  promote  the  survey  of  the  route  from  Rangoon,  for  establishing  over- 
^^  land  commerce  betv^een  India  and  China  by  way  of  Pegu  and  the  Shan  States 
"  of  Burma;' 

jciv.  From  the  second  Memorial  of  the  Huddersfield  Chamber,  to  the  late 
First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  dated  exceeding  two  years  since,  viz.,  the 
—  of  December  1863  : — 

"  That  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  cause  instructions  to  be  forwarded  to 
"  Her  Majesty's  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India  to  cause  a  thorough 
^^  survey  of  the  route  from  Rangoon,  across  Pegu  and  the  south-eastern  corner 

'  ^^  of  Burma,  to  Kiang-Hung,  on  the  Upper  Kamboja  River,  to  be  entered  upon 
"  by  a  suflBcient  party  of  surveyors  and  engineers,  acting  imder  the  directions  of 
"  a  chief  engineer  of  eminence,  whose  report  should  be  calculated  to  give  satis- 

'  ^^  Action  to  Her  Majesty '«  Government  and  to  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
*^  classes  of  the  kingdom." 

?•  If  you  will  consider,  Sir,  that  at  least  thirteen  other  memorials,  from  the 
same  or  similar  commercial  Chambers  and  Associations  of  the  United  King- 
doms have  been  sent  up  to  Her  Mqesty's  Ministers,  all  strongly  praying 
f6r  the  opening  of  this  direct  trade  with  the  Shan  States  ami  inland  west  of 
China  by  the  most  direct  practicable  route  from  the  port  of  Rangoon,  we  ven- 
ture 
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tare  to  think  that  y<Hi  mus^  coasider  the  subject  to  l>a?e  loerited  from  the 
GoYernment  generally  a  more  serious  and  favourable  consideration  than — owing 
to  the  anti-commercidl  influence  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  late  Minister  i\t 
Peking,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce — ^we  are  sorry  to  say  it  has  yet  received  ;  and  to 
have  consequently  called  for,  in  tlie  interests  of  India  alone,  a  deg;*ee  of  action 
on  the  pan  of  the  Dq^artoient  of  State  over  which  you  preside,  very  different 
to  what  is  disclosed  in  the  evasive  and  conflicting  answers  given  to  those  many 
Memorials, — ^in  the  other  official  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  which  were 
selected  for  presentation  to  Parliament  during  the  two  last  Sessions, — and  in  the 
unprofessional  and  valueless  surveys,  journals,  reports,  and  maps  referred  to  in 
paras.  3  to  5  preceding. 

8.  Defective  and  partial  as  are  the  papers  that  have  been  selected  tor  presen- 
tation to  Parliament  on  the  subject,*  the   following  facts  can  be  drawn  from  #  i.  Bonna,  Com- 
them,  in  the  following  order  of  dates,  showing  that  the  prayers  of  the  memorials  merdal  Treaty,  300, 
of  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdoms  have   Jf^^i^a  077  18B4. 
been  designedly  overlooked  and  wholly  disregarded   in  what  has  been  thus  far   ill.  China,  No.\ 
done  by  the  Indian  Gfovernment  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Bunna  ?®^ 
towards  opening  up  commerce  with  the  Shans  and  Western  Chinese,  viz. : —  Westem^ini  373 

u  During  the  year  1860,  seven  memorials  were  sent  up  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  praying  their  attention  to  the  opening  of  that  trade — viz.,  from  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  Leeds  (2),  Bradford  and 
Halifax,  Liverpool,  and  the  Salt  Proprietors  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire. 

ri.  Each  of  those  memorials,  so  dated  in  1860,  more  or  less  distinctly  sug* 
gented  and  urged  that  the  trade  should  be  opened  by  a  land  route,  direct  from 
the  port  of  Rangoon,  across  eastern  Pegu,  to  the  Upper  Kamboja  or  Aleikong 
Biver,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  south-west  frontier  dty  of  Esmak  or 
Sy^m^u. 

iii.  In  June  1861,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  **  directed  the  notice  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  subject;"  but  his  despatch  doing  so  is  omitted 
from  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  hereon ;  obviously  enough,  not  from 
oversight. 

iy.  On  the  12th  of  May  1862,  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India 
sent  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  instructions  for  his  nego* 
tiating  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Ava ;  in  which  instructions, 
commerce  with  the  Shans  and  Western  Chinese  by  the  direct  land  route  from 
Rangoon,,  was  not  referred  to  ;  while  tlie  very  long  river  and  dry  season  canavan 
route,  vid  the  Irawadee,  Ava,  aJid  Bhamo,  to  the  north-west  of  Yunan,  is  exclu- 
sively urged  upon  his  attention  ;  and  this  mainly  for  the  two  purely  Indian,  or 
rather  say,  Ben^d,  objects  of  obtaining  by  it  Chinese  coolies  for  the  tea  plan- 
tations of  Assam,  and  the  transit  of  Indian  opium  to  that  north  point  of  the 
west  of  China. 

V.  On  the  25th  of  September  1862,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  informed 
the  Liverpool  East  India  and  China  Association,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  from  it,. 
^'  that  he  had  recently  received  a  dematch  from  the  Government  of  India  '* 
(which  also  is  omitted,  and  clearly  not  from  oversight,  from  the  papers  presented 
to  Parliament),  statii^,  in  reference  to  his  instructions  of  June  1861,  "  that  the 
**  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  had  been  desired  to  keep  his  attention 
**'  directed  to  the  prospects  of  trade  with  Western  China,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
*^  every  favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  several  routes 
"  which  have  been  suggested  for  taj^ing  the  commerce  of  China  in  that 
''quarter.*' 

vi.  On  ihe  10th  of  November  1862,  the  Chief  Commissioner  coiiehided  a 
tteaty  with  the  Kitig  of  Ava,  in  which  trade  with  the  west  of  China  by  the 
direct  land  route  from  Rangoon,  so  strongly  recommended  from  Erogland^,  is  not 
once  mentioned,  any  more  than  is  Western  China  itself;  though  the  Chief  Com-  ^  ThMttkni  60  000/. - 
missibner  gratuitously  yielded  up  to  the  King  of  Ava,  without  any  adequate  a  fwr,  hm  now  ^^ 
equivalent,  inland  duties  to  the  then  extent  of  60,000  or  more  pounds  a  year  ;t  t*ined,wehaTeeYenr 
and  the  treaty  repeated  by  names  the  Irrawadee  River  and  Bhamo  as  the  route  tenhS^or  100^/. 
for  the  trade  sanctioned  by  it,  at  that  high  price.  a  y**'- 
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vii.  On  the  20th  of  November  1862,  the  Chief  Commissioner  wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  (only  extracts  from  which  are  submitted 
to  Parliament),  narrating  the  detail  progress  of  his  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
The  '^  extracts  '*  given  from  this  despatch  neither  name  or  allude  to  the  direct 
land  route  from  Rangoon,  though  they  show  that  the  treaty  was  founded  on  a 
draft  prepared  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  himself,  consisting  of  eight  articles, 
"  which  contained  all  the  points  the  Chief  Commissioner  required/' 

viii.  On  the  21st  of  November  1862,  the  Chief  Commissioner  wrote  a 
second  despatch  to  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General,  treating  further  of  his 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  explaining  its  several  articles ;  in  which  despatch 
the  direct  land  route  from  Rangoon  to  China  is  again  not  mentioned,  while  the 
Irawadee  and  Bhamo  route  is  repeatedly  named  as  having  had  his  exclusive 
consideration  ;  to  obtain  by  it  Chinese  coolies  for  the  tea  planters  in  Assam,  ''if 
these  would  send  agents  to  Bhamo  to  secure  them,"  and  to  open  that  route  for 
the  transit  of  Indian  opium  to  China,  *^  if  it  should  prove  saleable  there  at  a 
profit/' 

ix.  On  the  13th  of  December  1862,  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General 
acknowledged  those  despatches  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  approving  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  negotiations,  and  of  the  resulting  treaty, 
as  being  '^  generally  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  issued  to  him,  under 
^'  date  the  12th  of  May  1862,"  without  any  allusion  to  the  wholly  neglected 
overland  route  from  Rangoon,  suggested  and  prayed  for  in  England. 

X.  Subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  last  of  the  seven  earliest  memorials,  referred 
to  at  page  7  preceding,  i.,  ii.,  and  up  to  the  29th  of  October  1862,  three 
further  memorials  on  the  subject  were  sent  up  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  from 
the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Liverpool  East  India  and  Chioa 
Association,  and  the  Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association  ;  the  last  of  which,  after 
stating  the  desirability  of  opening  up  direct  trade  with  the  western  portion  of 
China  from  Rangoon,  stated,  *^  that  upon  an  examination  of  the  maps  of  the 
^^  British  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  founded  on  surveys  made  by  the 
^^  Government  of  India,  it  appears  to  your  Memorialists  that  the  best  route 
^^  for  the  trade  will  be  from  Rangoon  to  the  north-east  limit  of  those  two  pro- 
'*  vinces  on  the  River  Salween/' 

xi.  On  the  9th  of  May  1863,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  wrote  to  the 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  expressing  full  approval  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  treaty,  **  as  promising  to  be  equally  advantageous 
•^  to  both  countries  in  its  effects,'*  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  nego- 
tiated, &c.,  without,  also,  making  any  reference  to  that  direct  land  route  which, 
as  the  best}  nay,  only  one,  by  which  the  desired  commerce  would  be  carried  on, 
had  been  so  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  by 
those  inanofWctUring  and  commercial  bodies  of  England  who  would  principally 
have  to  embark  in  it. 

9.  Considering,  then,  the  tenor  of  the  seven  memorials  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  having  been  sent  up  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  during  the  year 
1860  in  favour  ot  that  route,  that  in  June  1861  you  '^  directed  the  notice  of  the 
•*  Government  of  India  to  the  subject ;"  that  thereafter,*  that  Government  ^^desired 
^^  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  to  keep  his  attention  directed  to  the 
•*  prospects  of  trade  with  Western  China,  and  to  avail  himself  of  every  favourable 
"  opporttrnity  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  several  routes  which  have  been 
"  suggested  for  commerce  with  China  in  that  quarter ;"  that  the  letters  which  the 
Chief  Commissioner  wrote  to  us,  dated  Rangoon,  the  2eth  of  February,  31st  of 
May,  31st  of  Julv,  and  30th  of  August  1862  (set  out  in  paragraph  187  of  our 
letter  to  you  of  the  29th  of  April  1865),  previous  to  his  preceding  to  Mandalay 
to  negotiate  the  treaty,  all  expressed  approval  of  the  direct  land  route ;  and  that, 
had  the  opening  of  it  been  desired  by  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments,  the 
cession  to  the  King  of  Ava  of  so  large  an  annual  revenue  as  the  inland  frontier 
t  ^S^J^*J^^^^  duties  had  attained  to,t  if  skilfully  negotiated,  was  sufficient  to  have  commanded 
Ml  100,000^  a  year.  His  Majesty's  concurrence  in  its  being  opened  ;  it  comes  to  be  asked.  Sir,  how  it 
is  possible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  Chief  Commissioner's  neglect  of  the 

direct 

*  This  deBpatch  from  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Chief  Commiflsioner  of  British  Burma  is  among 
the  Bomeroos  papers  on  the  subject  as  yet  withheld  from  Pariiament,  and  thus  the  date  of  this  instmcUon 
to  the  Chief  Commiuioner  cannot  be  here  stated. 
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clirect  land  route  in  the  negotiations,  and  hisomissionof  it  in  the  draft  he  drew  up 
and  submitted  to  the  King  of  Ava  for  the  treaty ;  and  for  the  non-mention  of  it 
in  any  of  the  despatches  that  have  been  laid  b^ore  Parliament  as  having  passed 
between  you  and  the  Government  of  India,  and  between  that  Government  and 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma,  having  reference  to  the  treaty. 

10.  General  opinion,  in  this  country  and  in  the  East,  ascribes  this  disregard 
of  the  memorials  of  the  principal  manufacturers,  shipowners,  and  merchants  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  for  an  important  extension  of  the  national  foreign  trade  in 
a  quarter  in  every  respect  desirable  and  promising,  to  undue  influence  assumed 
and  exercised  by  the  Home  Foreign  Office  in  a  question  purely  commercial  and 
Indian,  and  amply  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  our  treaty  with  China ;  if  those 
terms  be  honestly  realised  to  our  nation  without  unjustifiable  attempts  mischiev- 
ously to  curtail  them  for  mere  diplomatic  ease  and  convenience,  such  as  were 
disclosed  in  the  late  Foreign  Secretary's  letter  of  the  22nd  of  September  1860, 
to  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  anti-commercial  and  almost  un-English 
sentiments  expressed  in  which,  led  us  to  set  it  out  in  our  own  letter  to  you  of 

the  29th  of  April  last,  and  to  comment  on  it  in  the  manner  we  there  *  did.  That  •  P*»- 100. 
Foreign  Office  letter  doubtless  found  its  way,  in  due  course,  to  our  late  Minister 
at  Peking,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce;  prompted  him  to  the  unbecoming  hostility  he 
ever  there  showed  to  any  direct  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and  China, 
and  led  him  to  express  himself  in  the  extraordinary  terms  he  did  to  Mr.  Lay, 
Tespecting  railways  and  telegraphs,  in  reference  to  Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson's 
Tisit  to  China,  to  advance  their  introduction  into  that  country,  as  detailed  iji 
paragraph  201  of  our  letter  to  you  of  the  29th  of  last  April. 

11.  That  Foreign  Office  hostility  in  London  and  at  Peking  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  England  and  India,  and  to  the  welfare  of  British  Burma,  was  made 
the  more  effective,  inasmuch  as  the  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  at 
the  period  of  negotiating  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Ava,  had  himself  but 
recently  served  under  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  was  also  the  brother  of  tlie 
Minister  at  Peking  above  referred  to.  But  happily  for  these  questions  of  trade 
with  the  Shan  States  and  West  of  China,  and  of  telegraph  extension  by  land  to 
Hong  Kong,  &c.,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  so  addressed  the  Leeds  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1860,  no  longer  presides  at  the  Foreign  Office,  nor  does  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce  any  longer  represent  that  department  at  Peking  ;  while  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  their  posts,  are  considered  to  be  men  free  from  their 
anti-commercial  opinions,  and  without  their  jealousy  of  direct  intercourse  between 
India  and  China.  These  changes,  therefore,  sir,  greatly  favour  your  now 
requiring,  as  Indian  Minister,  with  all  the  decision  and  determination  that  office 
justifies  your  displaying  in  such  questions,  that  every  ministerial  facility  and 
support  should  be  frankly  and  actively  given,  without  further  waste  of  time,  to 
the  realisation  of  these  projects,  which  are  more  for  the  advancement  and  welfare 
of  that  important  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  Empire  over  the  government  df 
which  you  preside,  even  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  country,  great  as  this 
must  also  prove. 

12.  We  venture  to  affirm,  sir,  that  no  line  as  yet  constructed  in  India,  op 
being  now  there  constructed,  will  eventually  prove  so  beneficial  to  India  generally, 
and,  in  particular,  to  the  provinces  through  which  it  will  pass,  viz.,  those  of 
British  Burma. 

13.  We  equally  affirm,  that  not  a  railway  in  India  has  been  so  generally  and 
earnestly  advocated  and  loudly  called  for  by  the  manufacturing,  shipping,  and 
mercantile  interests  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 

14.  And  we  may  as  confidently  affirm  that  no  efficient  line  has  been  con- 
structed in  India,  in  Europe,  or  in  America,  at  so  little  cost  as  may  be  the  line 
in  question,  if  properly  undertaken  and  carried  out.    Our  belief  in  this,  is  amply 
supported  by  the  official  memorandum!  sent  in  to  you  on  the  21st  of  January  t  Parliamintazy 
last,  by  Captain  J.  M.  Williams,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  Executive  Engineer  of  Sf^^l^tom^Sis. 
the  Rangoon  Division.  373,  laefi.*'     ^^ 

16.  As  no.  survey  and  report  of  the  line  by  local  engineers,  or  estimate  for  its 
construction  by  such,  will,  however,  be  satisfactory  to  the  Home  commercial 
interests  and  capitalists,  we  beg  to  submit  tp  you,  whether  the  time  has  not  fully 
arrived,  when  such  a  survey  as  the  many  memorials  from  the  different  Chambers 
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representing  those  interests  have  prayed  for,  diould  be  nndertaken,  viz:  '^A 
"  thorough  survey  of  the  route  from  Rangoon,  across  Eastern  Pegu,  and  the 
"  south-east  comer  of  Burma,  to  Kiang-Hung,  on  the  Upper  Kambc^'a  or 
**  Meikong  River,  by  a  sufficient  party  of  practised  surveyors  and  engineers, 
^*  acting  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a  chief  engineer  of  eminence, 
*^  whose  work  and  report  would  give  satisfaction  to  the  Government  of  India, 
'^  and  in  which  the  Home  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  would  feel 
^*  confidence.' 

16.  In  our  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  of  January  1864,  before  referred  to  and 
quoted  froniy  we  said  : 

**  16.  And  such  being,  Sir,  at  this  late  time,  the  very  false  position  in  India  of 
**  this  great  commercial  and  telegraphic  proposition  for  the  permanent  benefit  of 
^^  that  country  as  well  as  of  England,  and  of  the  industrial  portion  of  Her 
^^  Majesty's  subjects  in  both,  and  still  another  dry  season  having  been  thus  lost 
^'  for  a  survey  from  Shway-gyen  to  Kiang-Hung,  I  and  my  son  have  considered 
^^  how  best  to  remedy  it ;  and,  as  appearing  to  us  the  only  efiectuul  way,  we  are 
"  occupying  ourselves  in  forminj^  a  plan  by  which,  wiih  the  concurrence  and 
"  co-operation  of  yourself  and  Council,  the  necessary  complete  survey,  such  as 
*^  the  memorialists  have  prayed  for,  and  as  the  Chief  C!ommissiooer  of  British 
"  Burma  has  in  vain  so  repeatedly  recommended,  of  the  route  their  memorials 
'^  indicate,  shall  be  made  during  the  next  dry  season,  under  the  direction  uf  an 
^*  engineer,  on  whose  report  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Government  of  ludia, 
^*  the  several  memoriali^its,  anrl  the  general  public  of  both  countries,  shall  be  able 
*^  to  rely  with  all  confidence." 

17.  The  reply  to  that,  dated  the  llth  of  February  1864,  informed  us  that^ 
**  concurring  in  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Viceroy  of  India,  Earl  Elgin, 
"  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  did  not  consider  it  expedient  to  sanction  the 
^*  measure  proposed  by  you."  In  answer  to  which  we  applied  to  you.  Sir,  under 
date  the  21st  of  March  1864,  for  a  copy  of  that  opinion  of  the  late  Viceroy's; 
but  were  informed  in  reply,  dated  the  I4lh  of  April  1864,  that  '^the  Secretary 
"  of  State  for  India  regrets  ihat  he  cannot  comply  with  your  request ;"  and  no 
such  communication  from  Viceroy  the  Earl  of  Elgin  being  in  the  correspondence  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  presented  to  Parliament,  we  are  strengthened  in  the 
belief  that  his  opinions  and  conduct  in  reference  to  the  commercial  opening  of 
Wesiem  China  trom  RaUiioon,  were  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  wishes  th  reon 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Minister  at  Peking,  his 
brother,  rather  than  by  his  own  independent  judgment.  Indeed^  the  speech  his 
Lordship  made  to  the  Legislative  Council  at  Calcutta,  on  the  14th  ol  January 
1863,  on  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Ava,  too  plainly  satisfied  us  that  he  had 
not  betn  the  supreme  authority  in  directing  that  negotiation.  But  whether  we 
are  rij^ht  in  this  belief  or  not,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that,  had  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
been  now  alive  and  Viceroy  of  India,  he  would  feel  heartily  ashamed  of  that 
treaty,  and  disgusted  v\iih  the  results  of  it,  alter  the  lapse  of  three  yeare,  as  regards 
alike  the  advance  of  British  and  Indian  commerce  from  Rangoon  towards  the 
Shans  and  Western  Chinese,  the  supply  of  Chinese  coolies  to  the  Assam  tea 
plantations,  and  the  anticipated  new  market  for  the  opium  of  India. 

18.  Such  having  been,  as  we  foretold  ic  must,  the  miserable  failure,  in  every 
point  of  view,  of  the  Irawadee  and  Bhamo  route  to  the  west  of  China,  and  more 
than  eight  months  having  now  passrd  without  otir  receiving  any  intimation 
of  the  result  of  your  submitting  ^*to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
"  ment  '*  our  letter  of  the  29th  of  April  last  and  its  three  maps  ^^  now  beg  to 
submit  to  you,  more  tbrmally  than  we  did  on  the  20th  of  January  1864,  that,  on 
fair  and  equitable  terms,  such  as  have  been  granted  to  other  railways  in  India, 
we  are  prepared  to  lay  before  you  the  names  of  gentlemen  of  position  and  ii)fluence 
in  the  City,  who  will  undertake  to  have  a  survey  of  the  desired  description  made 
of  the  direct  land  route  from  Rangoon  to  the  Upper  Kamboja  River,  und^  r  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  one  or  other  of  our  leading  railway  engineers,  as  you 
may  approve. 

19.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Brunlees,  are  those  we  would  suggest 
as  standing  highest  before  the  public  in  their  profession,  and  are,  no  doubt,  equally 
competent  to  direct  and  report  upon  such  a  survey,  and  to  form  estimates  for,  aua 
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superintend  the  construction  of  sucli  a  railway.  Bur  as  Mr.  Bronlees  has  had  ib» 
experience  of  the  lines  he  has  successfully  carried  over  the  mountain  ranges 
between  Santo  and  Jundiahy  on  the  San  Pauld  railway  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  line 
now  constructing  under  his  direction  over  Mont  Cenis,  to  be  worke<i  witJi  Mr. 
Fell's  newly  invented  locomotive  for  steep  gradients,  the  adoption  of  which  may 
lessen  very  much  the  labour  and  cost  of  constructing  portions  of  the  line  between 
Rangoon  and  Kiang-Hung,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Brunlees 
may  be  the  most  desirable  engineer  to  undertake  and  direct  the  survey  of 
it,  &c. 

20.  A  survey  of  the  entire  500  miles,  executed  in  the  most  complete  manner, 
should  not  exceed  in  ci>st  a  lac  and  a  half  of  rupees ;  which  may  be  lessened 
considernbly  by  assistance  it  Mill  be  in  the  power  of  the  local  authorities  oi  British 
Burma  to  render  to  the  surveying  parties.  'I  oan  exteut,  however,  of  20,000  /.,  the 
gentlemen  we  should  introduce  as  willing,  under  the  condition  named  in  panigraph 
18,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  company  for  the  construction  of  a  line,  will  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  funds  for  the  survey. 

21.  As  regards  the  requisite  arrangements  with  the  King  of  Avaand  his  tribo- 
tarv  Shan  Princes  of  Kiang-Tung  and  Kiang-Himg,  or  others — notwithstanding 
that  the  false  policy  of  the  Tre-aly  of  1862,  and  of  the  attempt  to  open  the  route 
vid  the  Irawadee,  Mandalay,  and  Bhamo,  together  with  the  fallacious  memoran- 
dum of  Dr.  C.  Williams,  aiul  the  intriguing  proceedings  at  Mandalay  of  Dr. 
Marfells  and  the  agent  of  the  late  firm  of  Halliday,  Fox,  &  Co.,  have,  doubtless, 
jrivcn  the  King  and  his  ministers  a  desire  for  that  wholly  Burmun  route  rather 
^an  for  the  one  direct  from  RangiK)n — we  presume  to  think  that  we  should  be  able 
to  efifect  all  necessary  arrangements  with  them  very  satisfactorily ;  and  not  merely 
for  the  survey  and  construction  of  the  line,  but  aiso  for  its  afr-er  protection  and 
working  in  perfect  and  hsting  harmony  between  the  two  powers.  Further,  we 
venture  to  considnr,  Sir,  that  we  could  at  the  same  time  eflRpct  other  desirable 
peaceful  arrangements  between  the  Indian  Got'ernment,  the  Kings  of  Avaand 
Siam,  and  their  neighbouring  Karen  and  Shan  States,  sudi  as  would  place 
British  Burma  penuaiiently  in  a  very  superior  pabition  to  that  she  at  present^ 
holds,  whether  considered  in  a  teeographicai,  political,  military,  commercial,  or 
financial  point  of  view ;  a  position  to  which  she  can  never  attain  unless  the  policy 
to  which  we  allude  is  adopted  and  carried  out;  securing  continued  peace  between 
all  of  those  countries,  and  staying  aggression  cm  any  of  them  by  any  other 
power. 

22.  It  may  be  thought  by  tliose  iii  office,  here  and  in  the  East,  more  thaft 
presumptuous  in  us  thus  to  write ;  and  the  manner  in  which  our  many  yeti^s' 
efl'urrs  to  eflfect  for  British  Burma,  and  for  India  and  England  in  connection 
vrith  her,  this  work  of  peace  and  commerce  have  been  officially  slighted,  leads  us 
to  think  that  our  present  writing  will  be  so  thought  of  and  similarly  disregarded. 
Nevi  rtheless,  we  shall  persevere,  Sir,  to  the  end,  with  all  the  means  we  can 
command^  in  endeavours  to  benefit  and  improve  the  country  and  people  known 
to  us  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  practically  showing  to  these  and  to  their 
ruling  princes  the  advantages  of  pursuing  peace,  cultivation,  and  commerce,  and 
of  enjoying  their  civilising  and  improving  influences,  rather  than  warring  with 
each  other,  and  bringing  on  all  alike  those  grievous  privations,  hardships,  and 
miseries  which  we  have  seen  to  result  from  war,  and  which  war  invariably 
entails  upon  all  the  parties  to  it. 

23.  In  our  letter  of  the  29tb  of  April  1865,  and  its  several  maps,  we  showed 
you  the  commanding  naval  and  military  position  which  France  has  taken  up  in 
Cochin  China,  midway,  on  the  norlti  of  the  C^hinese  Sea,  between  Singapore  and 
the  Straits  of  Suada  and  Hong  K^mg;  and  how  the  same  power  is  gradually 
advancing  up  the  valleys  of  the  Kamboja  River  towards  the  inland  south-west  of 
CInna  and  the  south-eastern  Sham  States  of  Burma.  With  such  evidence 
before  you,  you  surely,  Sir,  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  putting  the  political  and 
military  parts  of  the  question  aside,  the  commercial  advantages  to  India  and 
England  of  our  securing  a  trading  way  to  the  Chinese  Empire  additional  to  the 
ocean  one  by  the  Sea  of  China.  Assuming,  however,  that  our  opinions  and 
reasoning  are  not  worthy  of  being  deferred  to  in  a  question  of  Indian  and 
imperial  policy,  we  will  now  submit  to  you  opinions  on  it  long  since  publicly 
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expressed  by  those  whose  sentiments  you  may  deem  more  deserving  of  your 
consideration. 

24.  So  long  since  as  the  autunm  of  I860,  some  years  after  we  had  com.munieated 
with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject  and  it  had  received   considerable 
public  discussion,  Captain  Sherard  Oshorn,  of  the  R  yal  Navy,  having  seen  the 
•  «TimM"CSty       comments  of  the  "  Times  "  City  editor*  on  the  repl .  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
h^^.  dated  the  22d  of  September  1860,  to  the  second  memorial  of  the  Leeds  Cham- 

her  of  Commerce  in  favour  of  the  commercial  opening  of  the  west  of  China,  as 
suggested  by  us — which  memorial  and  reply,  with  the  *^  Times  "  City  Article 
thereon,  are  set  out  in  full  in  paragraphs  98,  99,  and  100  of  our  letter  to  you  of 
the  29th  of  April  1865 — addressed  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,'*  from  which  we  take 
the  following  passage  : — 

'*  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand,**  Captain  Osborn  wrote,  "  to  say  a  word,  not 
^^  upon  iron  batteries,  but  upon  a  point  quite  as  vitally  important  to  the  interests 
"  of  this  great  commercial  country.  Iron  batteries,  it  is  true,  may  defend  the 
"  shores  of  this  England  of  ours,  the  heart  of  this  vast  Empire  of  Britain  ;  but 
*'  you  know  that,  in  a  war  against  a  nation  such  as  ours,  the  heart  may  be 
"  paralysed  by  wounds  upon  our  colonies  or  commerce,  in  remote  quarters  of 
"the  globe.  This  £sict  is  fully  appreciated  by  other  powers;  and,  of  all  our 
"  foreign  commerce,  the  one  that  would  be  most  imperilled  in  the  event  of  our 
*'  being  involved  in  a  European  or  American  war— especially  if  France  and 
**  Spain,  France  and  Russia,  France t  and  America,:|:  or  any  two  of  them 
^*  coalesced  against  us — would  be  our  trade  with  China.  Its  magnitude  aad 
•*  importance  are  so  well  known  and  acknowledged  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
"  the  figures,  the  millions  involved  to  the  merchant,  the  planter,  the  uianufac- 
^^  turer,  shipowner,  and,  above  all,  the  exchequers  of  India  and  England. 

^*  The  particular  risk  to  which  this  trade  is  subjected  arises  from  the  foUowiag 
**  cause.  Between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  ports  of  China  our  merchant  ships 
**  are  obliged,  by  coral  reefs,  narrow  seas,  straits,  and  channels,  to  confine  their 
^^  tracks,  for  thousands  of  miles,  to  certain  highways,  to  sight  certain  points  or 
^  islands,  and,  in  some  casesi,  to  wait  actually  for  daylight  to  pass  certaia 
"  dangers.  Now,  quite  apart  from  risks  of  navigation,  of  which  Lloyd  s  and 
^  our  insurance  companies  may  tell,  all  these  narrow  channels,  points,  reefs,  &c., 
^'  are  places  at  which  will  lurk  the  enemy's  enterprising  steam  cruisers  and 
^^  privateers,  with  a  certainty  that  our  argosies  must  come  in  their  way  ;  and 
'*  the  neutral  ports  of  Batavia  and  Borneo,  with  those  of  Manilla,  Cochin 
"  China  [since  become  French],  and  Siam,  will  be  most  convenient  to  place 
^''  their  prizes  in  until  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  belligerent  captor. 

*^  1  will  not  waste  time  in  efibrts  to  impress  upon  officid  intellect  what  the 
**  eloquence  and  energy  of  Rajah  Brooke  failed  to  impress  upon  it,  but  will  try 
**  to  point  out  how  some  Home  and  Indian  trade  with  China  may  be  carried  on 
**  by  a  shorter  channel,  and  one  far  less  liable  to  capture  in  time  of  war ;  and  I 
"am  the  more  hopeful  upon  this  point,  as  I  observe  that  your  able  City 
*^  Intelligence  correspondent  dwells  upon  this  subject  upon  purely  commercial 
^  See  the  «  Timeg ''  ^^  grounds.§ 

{;;|*^^^^f  ^*^  ''  It  is  to  give  every  facility  and  every  encoumgement  to  the  development  of 
**  trade  with  Western  China  direct  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  I  called  attention 
**  to  the  point  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Royal  Geographical  Society  towards  the  close 
*•  of  last  Session,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  still  more  formally  during  the  ensuing 
**  winter.il  My  remarks  have  been  copied  into  most  of  the  Indian  papers,  and 
^  attracted  more  attention  there  than  here ;  but  it  is  a  question  as  much  for  this 
"  country  as  for  India.  I  can  vouch  for  one  fact  in  China,  viz.,  that  the  further 
"  you  go  westward  and  towgn-ds  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  more  the  teas  improve; 
^*  and  that  at  Han  Kow,  in  the  heart  of  China,  the  teas  of  greatest  repute  wei« 
**  those  from  the  Yunan  province,  a  province  close  to  our  Burman  frontier,  and 
**  between  which  and  Burma  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is,  altliough  ^^ 
"  Foreign  Office  is  ignorant  of  it,  a  considerable  trade. 

t  See  map  No.  2,  for  the  now  commanding  position  the  French  occupy  in  the  sea  of  Chins,  between 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong.  ^^ 

t  See  map  No.  1,  for  the  lines  of  American  railways  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  for  the  ocesn 
distances  from  San  Francisco  and  Port  Townsend  to  Japan,  Cliina,  India,  &c.  .  ^ 

11  In  *'  the  ensuing  winter,"  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  spoke  warmly  at  the  Royal  Geographical  ^^ 
in  support  of  our  propositions  and  in  commendation  of  our  efiPoxCs  to  realise  them,  as  elsewhere  stated  in  tJi« 
text. 
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"  I  mil  state  another  fact  for  the  information  of  the  Foreign  Under  Secretary 
**  of  State,  Mr.  Hammond,  viz.,  that  if  he  will  look  at  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  the 
"  clauses  of  which  we  are  paying  6,000,000  I  sterling  to  enforce,  and  not  I 
**  hope  to  surrender,  he  will  find  that  all  British  subjects  have  a  right  to  pass 
'^  to  and  from  every  town  and  village  in  China,  for  purposes  of  trade.  Esmok, 
"  wherever*  it  may  be,  comes  under  that  head,  I  fancy.  Furthermore,  the 
^^  treaty  provides  that  such  British  traders  shall  have  the  privilege  of  buying  or 
"  selling,  and  of  carrying  out  of  China,  any  produce  or  manufacture,  paying 
**  lawful  tolls  and  fiscal  dues  upon  the  same.  I  presume  the  Chamber  of 
**  Commerce  of  Leeds,  was  ignorant  of  this  fact;  but  I  am  glad  they  took  tlie 
"  step  they  did,  because  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Hammond,  or  his  official  superior, 
"  was  aware  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  to  which  I  allude,  but  that  it  may  be 
"  contemplated  by  nervous  old  parties  who  fancy  that  Great  Britain's  political 
^*  and  commercial  greatness  have  culminated,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  forego, 
**  or  is  *  inconvenient  *  to  uphold  that  important  treaty  clause.f 

"  Let  me,  however,  having  called  attention  to  these  points,  revert  to  the 
"  nautical  and  strategical  advantages  involved  in  a  direct  commercial  intercourse 
*'  between  British  Burma  and  the  west  of  China.  A  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
"  leaving  Rangoon,  laden  with  the  teas  and  silks,  &c.,  of  Western  China,  will  have 
"  the  high  seas  open  for  them  to  select  a  track  upon  all  the  way  from  Rangoon  to 
"  the  Scilly  Isles ;  and  whenever  they  approach  such  points  as  the  Mauritius, 
**  the  Cape,  or  St.  Helena,  a  British  fortress  stands  ready  to  protect  them  and  to 
"  keep  off  men-of-war  and  privateers. 

"  Then  look  at  a  map  and  mark  the  track  from  Shanghai,  either  down  the 
**  Chinese  Sea  (the  north  and  main  channel  of  which  the  French  now  command) 
**  to  Singapore,  or  east  of  Borneo  and  Susumia  for  the  outlets  on  either  side  of 
^*  Java,  and  say  if  you  or  I,  Mr.  Editor,  had  our  property  on  board  the  ship  that 
'^  had  to  run  such  a  gauntlet  in  war  time,  would  our  feelings  be  particularly 
"  Christianlike  towards  those  ministers  of  to-day  who  might  timefy  secure  an 
*^  available  and  safe  highway  for  that  commerce,  through  which  circulates  the 
"  life  blood  of  this  country,  whether  it  be  in  war  or  peace.  Our  fathers,  who 
*^  held  that  one  Englishman  was  worth  three  Frenchmen,  did  not  neglect  to  take 
"  such  precautions.  We,  who  are  nervous  about  French  invasions,  Cherbourgs, 
"  and  steel-clad  Glories,  are  desperately  reckless  on  the  very  points  to  which  our 
**  forefathers  paid  the  closest  attention. 

**  Of  course  it  will  be  said,  *  Oh !  we  have  men-of-war,  we  can  convoy  our 
*^  merchant  ships  through  those  reef-girdled  seas,  &c.'  Believe  me,  eflfectual 
"  convoy  and  e£fectual  blockade  are  at  an  end  in  these  days  of  steam  ships  of 
•*  war  and  privateers ;  and  I  will  back  a  French  or  American  sailor  of  very 
^'  ordinary  ability  to  evade  the  one  and  disperse  the  other.  I  should  Hke  to  see 
"  a  French  convoy  at  night-time  in  the  Palawan  Passage,  and  half-a-dozen 
"  despatch  vessels  attack  it  with  a  view  to  bum,  sink,  and  destroy,  in  the  face  of 
**  so  many  protectors.  That  convoy  would  have  to  disperse  and  run  for  life,  to 
"  be  picked  up  afterwards  at  points  they  must  pass ;  or  if  they  kept  together, 
"  one  half  would  be  in  flames,  and  a  wail  would  be  heard  on  the  Paris  Bourse, 
"  which  even  the  destruction  of  the  attacking  force  would  not  counterbalance. 
**  What  would  happen  to  this  French  convoy,  may  happen,  I  would  suggest,  to 
*'  English  ones. 

^*  The  fact  is,  in  these  days,  there  is  only  one  chance  for  a  commerce  such  as 
**  ours,  during  a  war.  It  is  either  to  have  strictly  military  posts  at  certain 
**  strategical  points,  so  that  our  shipping  may,  in  narrow  seas,  run  from  one  to 
"  the  other,  or  otherwise  to  place  our  emporiums  and  commercial  depots  at 
*'  points  whence  our  merchant  ships  may  have  the  wide  ocean  to  range  upon, 

**and 

*  Some  doubters  of  j  eyerything  not  proceeding  from  Uieir  own  minds  had  publicly  denied  the  existence 
of  the  city  of  Esmok,  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  China  Proper,  until  we  gave  Ml  information  of  its 
position  and  a  description  of  it,  in  the  paper  we  read  to  the  RoyM  Geographi<»l  Society,  on  the  10th  of 
December  1860. 

^  f  Though  it  seems  incredible,  it  was  no  less  a  fiEict^  that  after  the  Foreiffn  Secretary  assumed  to  take  upon 
himself  to  decide  upon  this  Indian  and  commercial  question,  and  to  do  so  hostilely,  in  the  terms  of  his 
letters  of  the  22nd  of  Augast  and  22nd  of  September  1860,  to  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  had 
thereby  retarded  the  realisation  of  our  project,  the  same  Foreign  Secretaxy,  three  years  afterwards,  viz.,  on 
the  25th  of  November  1863,  officially  informed  thelLiverpool  East  India  and  China  Association,  that  the 
commercial  opening  of  Western  China  *^  was  a  matter  which  came  more  immediatelv  within  the  department 
"  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India." 

Why,  then,  did  not  the  Foreign  Secretary  see  this  and  officially  announce  it  three  years  earlier,  when  he 
wrote  the  hostile  and  decisive  letters  he  did  to  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
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**  aii€  where  tlie  fleetnese  of  our  olipperst  and  the  $kill  and  seamaofihip  of  their 
**  commaBders  and  oBFiOerB,  may  have  fair  scope.  Give  them  that,  and  I  have 
**  lis  tie  fear  for  tSie  issue.  On  this  ground,  and  for  tluja  n  ason,  I  urge  tuat,  ai 
*'  -we  have  no  Malta  or  Gibraltar  east  of  Singapore,  and  it  appears  to  be  decided 
^'  that  we  shall  not  have,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  i^stablisb  a 
••  commerce  with  the  west  of  China  across  our  Burman  possession  on  tlie  east 
**  side  of  t!)e  Bay  of  Bengal." 

25.  Ihat  letter  to  "the  leading  journal"  bore  date,  Sir,  the  eth  of 
Oolober  1860;  wd  on  the  11th  of  that  montli  the  **  Times"  gax^e  a  leader  oa 
it,  from  which  we  submit  to  yon  the  following,  as  showing,  additional  to  the 
foregoing  from  the  pen  of  Oaptain  Sherard  Osborn,  that  if  we  are  Ti>ionaries  in 
the  juatter  of  commercially  opening  the  western  inland  half  of  China  from  our 
port  of  Rangoon,  we  are  so  in  common  with  others,  to  be  associated  with  whom 
IS  no  discredit.  After  some  introductory  remarks,  having  reference  to  Captain 
Osborn  as  one  fully  capalile  of  judging  and  advising  rightly  in  such  a  matter,  the 
*'  Tinges  "  leader  thus  proceeded  : — 

**  It  is  probably  conceived  by  most  people  that  our  Chinese  trade  lies  further 
**  off  than  any  trade  which  we,  or  any  other  people,  ever  conducted ;  whereas,  in 
"  point  oi  fact,  commerce  with  China  lies  at  our  very  door.  Between  a  suitable 
**  point  of  Chinese  territory  the  distance  is  hardly  greater  tlian  that  between 
^'  Ixmdon  and  Newcastle.  Nor  have  we  need  to  fetch  silks  and  teas  from 
*'  Shanghai  and  Canton.  We  need  never  enter  the  Chinese  Sea  at  all  for  them. 
"  Nor  have  we  necessity  to  go  to  tiie  other  si.e  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  for  a 
*'  trade  with  Ciiina.  As  far  as  sudi  a  trade  is  concerned^  we  may  conduct  it  all, 
^^  except  for  a  little  sirip  oi  some  250  mUeSt  across  a  British  territory,  despatch 
^'  the  cargoes  from  a  Briti^sh  port^  and^  in  ev^t  of  war,  send  every  merchant 
*•  fiiiij)  on  a  stwght  and  secure  course  from  one  end  of  her  voyage  to  die 
"  other. 

"  1  o  unravel  this  seeming  enigma,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  Queen 
*^  Victoria  reigns  in  India  as  well  as  in  England;  and   that  eight  years  i^q, 
^*  the  Oriental  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  were  extended  by  the  conquest  and 
"  araiexation  of  the  two  conriderahle  Burman  provinces  of  Pegu  and   Martaban. 
"  The  teixitory  thus  acquired,  lay  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
*^  extended  inland  in  the  direction  of  the  western  provinces  of  China  proper ;  and 
'^  the  upshot  of  the  nuitter  is,  that  if  we  itake  up  a  judicious  position  on  the 
^'  north-east  frontier  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  we  shall  find  ourselves  established 
"within   some  250  miles  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  districts  of  the 
"  Celestial  Empire.     'J'rue  it  is  that  the  strip  of  Shan  territory  interposed  might 
*^  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  commerce,  but  the  Burman  Sovereiffu,  to  whom 
**  those  Shan   States  are  tributarj',  is  wise  enough  to  discern  that  his  interests, 
"  as  well  as  ours,  are  concerned  in  the  encouragement  of  the  projected  trade.  It 
**  is  said  that  he  is  perlecily  ready  to   concede  freedom   of  transit,  bo  that  the 
^^  teas,  silk,  and  oiher  products  of  Western  China,  might  come  straight  to  our 
"  port  of  Rangoon,  and  find  their  way,  by  a  safe  and  expeditious  voyage  from 
*'  the  Rangoon  River  to  the  Thames.  The  arguments  urged  for  the  establishment 
"  of  this  new  China  trade  are  many  and  urgent ;  but  we  give  the  precedence  to 
**  the  one  advanced  by  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  as  bearing  upon  the  dangers 
"^  which    a  war  might  entail   upon  our  present   trade   with   China,  east  of 
"  Singapore, 

"  Start  a  merchant  ship  from  Rangoon,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  she  is  com- 
"  parat  vely  safe,  for  the  broad  and  trackless  ocean  is  before  her,  with  British  ports 
**  and  fortresses  at  intervals  itr  her  protection   or  relief.     Far  otherwise,  how- 
"  ever,  stands  the  case  between  Singapore  and  Shanghai.    There  the  course  of  onr 
*'  merchant  ships  teems  with   all  tl*e  perils  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  naviga- 
•*  tion;  reefs,  locks,  shoals,  and  stiaits,  compel  our  traders  to  observe  the  utmost 
*'  aiution,  and  to  keep  a  prescribed  track  with  the  most  vigilant  solicitude.    It 
"  is  well  kviown  what  course  a  vessel  must  necessarily  steer,  and  can  be  foretold, 
**  accoidingly,  what  points  she  must  necessarily  pass.     In  time  of  war,  this 
*^  knowledge  would  be  everything  to  an  tnemy.     Hostile  cruisers  would  hover 
"  about  ceriain  localities,  with  a  perfect  confidence  of  intercepting  their  prey.  A 
**  merchaiit    ^hip  could  no  more  escape  them  than  the    old  barks  between 
*'  Mayence  and  Cologne  could  escape  the  robber  chieftains  of  the  Rhine.    Th^y 
^*  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  roam  about  the  seas  in  quest  of  plunder. 
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"Let   them  only  keq>  watch  at  certain   |>oint8,  and  the  prizes^  soaoer  or  later, 
^'  muBl  fall  into  tbeir  moutha. 

*'  But  would  not  the  very  same  oireutnstance  render  the  wscrk  of  convoy  or 
"  protection  equally  easy?  Could  not  our  steam  cruisers  do  what  the  eftemy's 
**  cruisers  are  doing — lurk  in  the  same  creeks,  and  haunt  the  same  waters? 
*^  Alas  !  (^aptain  (Jsborn  assures  us,  and  nobody  could  be  a  better  judgv»,  that 
"  steam,  among  other  rovolutious*  has  revolutionised  these  matters  also ;  and 
^^  that  the  day  of  effisctual  convoys-  und  effectiual  blockade  have  equally  passed 
**  away.  So,  says  he,  with  great  frankness,  just  cut  the  convoys  adritt  altogether, 
^^  and  make  at  once  fbr  the  open  sea,. where  you  will  nerer  need  their  ass«tance. 
''  On  account  of  this  future  war  contingency  abne,  h  will  be  wise  for  us,  while 
**  at  peace,  to  e!^tablish  an  overland  trade  with  the  western  provinces  of  China, 
^^  across  Pegu  and  the  Bumaan  Shan  States,  from  Rangoon  ;  so  that  our  mer- 
^*  chant  ships  being  there  laden  with  Chinese  products,  may  make  their  start  for 
^^  England  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  leaving  behind  them  the  Sea  of  China  and 
"  its  many  dangers, 

'^  This  can  hardly  be  bad  advice,  pcnrticularly  aa  it  promises  well  in  otht^r  respects 
**  of  almost  equal  importance.  Evwybody  acquainted  with  the  sulyect  assurt^ 
*^  us  that,  in  contining  our  trade  to  the  southern  and  eastern  seaboard  of  China, 
"  we  are  hut  scratching  at  Ua^  rind  of  ihat  mighty  realm.  The  best  Chinese 
*^  products,  and  the  beet  customers  fi^r  our  goods,  all  lie  inland  towa  ds  the 
*^  west.  Ca]>tain  Osborn  tells  us,  of  hi^  own  knowledge,  timt  some  of  the  fi«est 
"  teHB  in  China  are  produced  in  the  very  province  which  is  conterminous  with 
**  those  Shan  States  of  Burma^  to  which  we  have  referred  as  Stdjoining  Pegu ;  so 
^  that  in.  now  going  to  Shanghai  for  them*  our  merchants  go  thou3wds  01  miles 
'^  of  ocean  out  ol  their  way,  while  the  goods  are  despatched  over  as  great  a  land 
^^  distance  to  caei^t  them.  This  is  much  as  if  Frenoh  wines  were  laboriously 
''  conveyed  across  country  all  the  way  &om  Bordeaux  to  Geuoa^  and  our  vessels 
**  sent  round  by  the  Mediterranean  to  fetch  them  back  again ;  or,  as  if  we 
"  traded  to  Cape  Town  for  the  products  of  Mogador  and  Tangier.  Surely  we 
"  may  retrench  something  from  all  this  superfluous  and  costly  trouble.  Apart, 
**  indeed,  from  the  dangers  of  war,  the  ordinary  hazards  of  the  eastern  navi- 
*^  gation  are  serious  enough  to  a&ct  the  tennis  otf  induranc^  considerably;  not 
*^  to  mention  the  loss  of  time  on  so  prolongttd  a  voyag^e.  CuptaU  th^  course  of 
*^  all  that  portion  of  it  lying  between  Amoy  and  Ran^^oon^  and  see  what  the 
"  economy  would  amount  to. 

*^  Why  these  advantages  should  not  be  seeared  now  that  the  discovery  has 
**  been  made,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We  need  not  fear  impeddment  on 
^  the  part  of  the  Cldnese.  They  have  repeatedly  shown  us  that  they  are  ready 
^*  xo  tr»de  any  w- here,  at  all  times,  and  under  any  conditions.  If  there  should  be 
^  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Court,  we  ought  10  have  the  means 
*^  of  removing  it.  That  we  were  desijj^ne^ily  kept  at  Canton  in  former  times, 
"  and  confined  to  a  port  remote  from  Peking,  from  motives  of  barbarian  pdicy, 
•*  is  well  understooa  ;  but  th4>se  days  are  now  gone.  We  are  at  present,  as  Cap- 
"  tain  Osborn  observes,  entitled  by  treaty  to  tfade  just  where  we  will  in  China; 
"  and  it  would  answer  our  purpose  excellently  well  to  tap  the  Celestial  Empire 

at  a  new  point.  We  shonld  find  better  and  perhaps  cheaper  commodities 
*'  in  the  inland  western  market,  and  better  cuvstomers,  too.  As  yet,  in  fact,  we 
"  know  little  or  nothing  of  interior  China.  We  get  the  teas  and  silk  we  get,  be- 
^*  cause  it  is  every  Chinaman's  interest  to  supply  them  ;  but  we  do  not  get  these 
**  goods  on  the  best  terms,  or  at  the  most  convenient  spots,  or  with  a  fair  chance 
"  of  return  trade.  We  are  made  to  pay  for  long  inland  carriage,  and  many 
^  passing  tolls ;  while  of  the  swarming  milliotis,  who  might  become  our  cus- 
"  tomers,  we  gel  only  such  glimpses  as  are  obtainable  at  certain  points  of  the 
'*  seaboard,  and  a  certain  distance  up  the  Yeangtze  River.  We  say,  therefore, 
^  that  it  would  be  highly  judicious,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  riew,  to  n>ake 
"  a  fresh  essay  in  the  matter  ;  and  certainly  the  project  becomes  more  attractive 
"  than  ever,  when  we  are  told  that  it  will  ensure  us  against  half  the  risks  of  war, 
*'  if  not  against  war  itself." 

26.  Through  several  years  before  the  ''Times"  put  forth  that  strong  approval 
of  trade  being;  opened  with  the  western  half  of  China,  we  had  been  in  official 
correspondence  on  the  wbject  with  different  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  And 
though,  in  Parliamentary  Return,  ** China,  No.  2,   (1866),*'  the  Foreign  Office 
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stales,  *'  that  no  correspondence  took  place  between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
•'  Foreign  Aflfairs,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Elgin,  when  on  either  of  his  missions  to 
*'  China,"  we  have  now  before  us  a  Foreign  Office  lettery  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : — 

"  Sir,  "  Foreign  Office,  19th  April  1858. 

*'  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
'^  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  Overland  Trade  with  China; 
"  and,  in  conveying  to  you  his  Lordship's  thanks  for  your  communication,  I  am 
^^  to  state  to  you  that  copies  of  that  letter,  and  of  your  former  letter  of  the  10th 
^^  instant,  wiU  be  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  China. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
''  To  Captain  Sprye/'  (signed)         ''  E.  Hammondr 

And  as  further  showing  that  we  had  written  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  more  than  two  years  before  the  *^  Times  "  noticed  it  in  the 
able  manner  we  have  quoted  to  you,  we  will  here  submit  to  you.  Sir,  a  further 
letter  received  by  us  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  year  1868  : — 

"  Sir,  "  Foreign  Office,  12th  May  1868. 

^^  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  you  recom- 
mend that  measures  should  be  taken  for  constructing  a  cheap  railway  from 
Rangoon,  through  Pegu  and  Burma,  to  Western  China. 
"  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  will  communicate  your  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  he  desires  me 
to  return  to  you  his  thanks  for  having  placed  in  his  hands  so  interesting  a 
document,  the  compilation  of  which  does  you  so  much  credit. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
''  To  Captain  Sprye."  (signed)        "  E.  Hammondr 


♦iith October iseo.  27.  So,  previous  to  that  first  "Times"  leader*  on  the  advantages  of  com- 
mercially opening  Western  China,  we  had  circulated  successive  pamphlets  regard- 
ing it,  based  on  the  result  of  the  observations,  inquiries,  and  researches  we  bad 
personally  made  in  Pegu,  the  adjacent  countries,  and  elsewhere.  And  though 
the  quoted  article  makes  no  allusion  to  those  pamphlets,  the  ^^  Times "  editor 
must,  we  fancy,  have  derived  some,  at  least,  of  his  information  from  them ;  and 
from  the  memorials  which  they  caused  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Prime  Minister,  pre- 
vious to  October  1860,  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield,  praying  his  Lordship's  attention  to 
the  subject.  The  arguments  so  forcibly  advanced  by  the  "  Times,"  and  Captain 
SheranI  Osbom  six  years  back,  have  become.  Sir,  of  increased  importance  and 
weight  as  each  of  those  six  years  has  since  passed ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
endeavoured  to  make  clear  to  you,  t  are  now  eminently  deserving  ministerial 
consideration,  in  reference  to  the  great  progress  France  has  made  in  the  interval, 
and  is  daily  still  making,  in  establishing  herself  as  a  naval  and  military  power, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  sea  of  China ;  and  northward  therefrom,  along  the 
banks  of  the  lower  portion  of  that  great  Western  Chinese  stream,  of  whidi 
Camoens  wrote :  t  "  Behold  the  Meikon,  proclaimed  Sovereign  of  Rivers,  as  it 
**  flows  through  the  rich  plains  of  Kamboja.'* 

28.  In  November  1860,  Mr.  Henry  Duckworth,  f.r.g.s.,  member  of  a 
leading  firm  at  Liverpool,  trading  to  the  East,  having  received  our  earlier  pamph- 
lets, and  carefully  investigated  the  practicability  and  prospects  of  the  new 
China  trade  they  suggested,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  one  point  of  which  we  briefly  noticed  in 
our  letter  to  you  of  the  29th  of  April  last.  The  opening  passages  of  that  paper 
ran  thus : — 

^*  New  Commercial  Route  to  China. 

"  Any  one  not  very  conversant  with  the  map  of  the  Ultra  Gangetic  Peninsula, 
*'  will  probably  be  surprised,  on  referring  to  it,  to  find  that  our  most  recent 
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**  acquisition  of  territory  from  Burma,  or  rather  in  Pegu,  brought  us  within  250 
**  miles  of  the  Chinese  frontier. 

**  This  being  the  case,  it  naturally  occurs  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  direct 
"  communication  between  the  two  countries,  and  if  not,  then  whether  it  is  po?- 
**  sible  and  would  be  profitable  to  establish  one. 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  reply  that  no  direct  communication  exists,  and  in 
**  the  next,  that  a  project,  not  a  very  elaborate  one  either,  as  I  think  I  shall  prove, 
^*  which  has  for  its  primary  object  the  opening  up  of  the  western  provinces  of 
**  CJiina,  those  terra  incognita^  as  they  may  be  truly  termed,  has  engaged 
*^  for  some  years  past  the  exclusive  and  unceasing  attention  of  Captain  Richard 
*'  Sprye,  a  retired  Indian  officer,  and  his  son. 

'^  The  present  time  (1860),  as  I  need  hardly  remark,  is  an  especially  fitting 
^*  one  for  the  consideration  of  this  most  important  question ;  and  it  is 
*^  satisfactory  to  find  that  it  is,  at  last,  beginning  to  command  the  attention  it  so 
*^  well  merits." 

29.  With  that  introduction  Mr.  Duckworth's  paper  reviewed  the  positions, 
extent,  population,  products,  &c.,  of  the  seven  most  western  provinces  of  China 
proper,  and  showed  that  we  had  no  trade  with  them  ;  described  briefly  our 
British  Burman  provinces  in  reference  to  the  west  of  China,  and  the  two  inter- 
vening Burman  Shan  States;  our  relations  with,  and  the  disposition  towards  us 
of  the  present  King  of  Ava  and  his  two  tributary  princes  ruling  those  two  Shan 
States,  Kiang-Tung  and  Kiang-Hung,  and  the  facility  of  arranging  with  them 
severally  for  such  a  trade  across  their  territory,  *Mf  a  special  civilian  envoy,  of  be- 
*•  coming  rank,  was  sent  direct  from  the  Court  of  St.  James's  to  that  of  Mandalay.'* 
Following  which,  the  paper  noticed  the  then  (1860)  extraordinary  encroachments 
Russia  had  made,  and  was  still  making,  along  all  the  north  of  China,  Tartary,  and 
Tibet;  from  Hi  in  the  west  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  the  east,  and  her  treaty  right 
to  trade  along  the  whole  frontier  line  free  of  duty ;  with  the  taking  of  Saigon  by 
storm  by  the  French  in  February  1869,  and  annexation  to  France  of  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  Cochin  China,  with  all  the  mouths  of  the  Kamboja  or 

Meikong  River,  and  the  island  of  Condore  situated  in  front  of  them.*  In  reference  •  See  map  No.  2. 
to  which  Mr.  Duckworth  observed  :  — 

**  With  the  command  of  that  river,  which  is  nearly  navigable  throughout  its 
*^  long  course,  and  could  without  difficulty  be  rendered  entirely  so  by  European 
*^  engineering  skill,  France  has  acquired  a  key  to  Western  China  which  she  will 
**  undoubtedly  not  neglect  to  avail  of.  By  all  means  let  her  do  so  ;  but  it  will  be 
^*  an  immense  disgrace  to  us  as  the  ruling  power  of  Asia,  and  looking  to  our 
*^  position  in  Pegu,  if  we  allow  France  to  be  the  first  to  reach  and  open  the 
"  vast  unrivalled  mine  of  wealth  which  exists  in  the  Chinese  inland  western 
"  provinces/' 

30.  A  few  weeks  after  that  paper  was  read  and  discussed  at  the  Liverpool 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Duckworth  was  prevailed  upon  to 
publish  it  for  more  general  information,  and  did  this  with  an  introduction,  as 
follows : — 

•*  I  am  induced  to  publish  the  following  pages,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  make 
**  more  generally  known  the  leading  principles  of  Captain  Sprye's  project 
"  for  opening  up  Western  China  to  British  and  British  Indian  commerce  ;  a 
**  question  which,  to  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
*^  portant  of  the  day. 

**  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  leading  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
"  towns  of  the  north  of  England  have  already  sent  up  memorials  to  Her  Majesty's 
^  Ministers  in  favour  of  the  commercial  portion  of  the  proposition,  and  it  will  be 
**  strange  indeed  if,  after  thus  expressing  the  high  value  they  attach  to  it,  they 
^  should  relax  in  their  eflforts  when  further  action  on  their  part  is  likely  to  be  of 
"  signal  service  to  the  cause. 

"  In  but  a  few  days  hence  the  great  Council  of  the  Nation  will  re-assemble  at 
"  Westminster,*  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  representatives  of  our  manufacturing, 

*'  shipping, 

*  After  a  lapse  of  six  years,  permitted  by  us  to  pass  without  efforts  to  move  Parliament  in  the 
matter,  under  the  delusiye  hope  tnat  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would,  sooner  or  later,  take  action  in  it,  a 
new  Parliament  is  shortly  about  to  assemble.  To  it  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  urge  the  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  and  shipping  interests  of  the  country  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  opening  of  the  proposed  new 
trade,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  generally,  continue  to 
show  indifference  to  it. 
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^  shipping,  and  mercantile  interests  will  effectively  impress  apon  GovernmeDt  the 
"  great  necessity  of  forthwith  opening  up  to  this  country  by  the  short  land  route 
"  herein  described,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  those  vast  and  rich  fields  for  com- 
"  merce  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  Shan  States,  the  western  provinces  of 
*^  China,  South-eastern  Tibet,  and  Tartary. 

**  And  now  that  the  idea  of  submarine  telegraf>hic  communication  witli  the 
^*  treaty  ports  of  China  is  abandoned— Government  having  wisely  decided  not  to 
**  risk  laying  the  Rangoon  and  Singapore  cable,  the  execution  of  that  |)art  of 
"  Captain  Sprye's  project  which  relates  to  a  land  extension  of  the  Indian  tde- 
"  graph  from  Pegu  to  Hong  Kong,  &c.,  has  become  not  only  a  just  require- 
**  ment  on  the  part  of  our  merchants,  but  also  an  absolute  State  necessity. 

"  This,  of  itself,  is  a  matter  of  such  supreme  importance,  that  1  do  not  see  how 
**  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  can  any  longer  overlook  it,  unless  they  are  content  that 
**  England  shall  remain  beholden  to  St,  Petersburg  for  intelligence  from  China. 
**  Possibly,  during  the  coming  Session,  Captain  Sprye's  valuable  and  feasible  pro- 
*^  position  may  have  advocates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if  the  Chambers  of 
"  Commerce  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  will,  on  this  new  trade  question, 
"  only  follow  the  jiood  example  of  pertinacity  set  them  by  the  Leeds  Chamber  of 
**  Commerce,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  cannot  do  otherwise  than  yield  to  their  most 
*^  reasonab-e  appeals. 

'*  Should  Ministers,  however,  still  hesitate  to  award  to  the  project  the  encourage- 
*'  ment  and  support  ii  so  well  deserves  at  their  hands,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
"  Committee  of  qualified  .Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  moved  for, 
**  fully  and  impartially  to  investigate  the  subject ;  though,  after  the  valuable  time 
*^  that  has  been  already  [i860]  lost,  the  delay  and  labour  which  this  coarse 
**  would  entail  might  very  well  be  spared/' 

31.  Many  of  the  principal  journals  of  the  kingdom  noticed  very  favourably  Mr. 
Duckworth's  pamphlet,  and  advocated  strongly  the  project  it  treated  of;  and  from 
their  several  articles  we  could  quote  to  you,  sir,  without  limit,  the  soimdest  cora- 
mercial  reasons,  affecting  India  as  well  as  England,  for  its  being  realised.  We 
will  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  extracts  from  a  leader  in  the  London  "  Globe" 
of  the  9th  of  January  1861,  viz : — 

"  A  reprint  has  been  sent  us  of  the  report  of  a  recent  discussion  in  the 
•*  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Captain  Sprje's 
**  proposed  new  route,  and  short  one,  too,  for  British  and  British  Indian  com- 
**  merce  with  the  Shan  States,  Western  China,  South-eastern,  Tibet,  and  Tartary. 

**  It  is  the  common  lot  of  all  new  projects  involving  some  trouble,  responsi- 
*'  bility,  and  outlay,  to  have  to  knock  pretty  long  and  hard  at  Ministerial  doors.* 
**  And  the  most  provoking  thing  is  that  the  most  audacious  concoctions  of 
**  charlatanism  have  mostly  the  best  chance,  and  more  readily  surmount  the 
**  natural  vis  inertia  which  opposes  itself  at  first  to  any  new  project  being 
"  willingly  entertained,  or  favourably  received,  in  official  quarters.  Captain 
**  Sprye's  hook  is  baited  with  no  new  nostrum  of  colonisation,  no  joint-stock 
*^  company,  and  no  job.  The  mise  en  sckne  of  his  project  is  aided  by  none  of 
"  those  arts  of  address,  with  which  those  who  know  their  schemes  are  hollow, 
^*  know  how  to  launch  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  main  idea  since  serving 
"  in  Burma,  worked  at  for  many  years  with  his  son ;  and  its  value  has  bitherta 
^*  only  commended  itself  to  commercial  appreciation* 

^  The  main  point  discussed  at  the  Liverpool  meeting,  was  Mr.  Duckworth's 
^*  suggestion  that  the  Government  should  appoint  a  competent  professional  sur- 
*'  veyor  to  examine,  on  the  spot,  all  the  details  of  the  proposition,  and  to  report 
**  fully  upon  it  to  the  country.  Captain  Sprye  proposes: — Taking  Rangoon  a* 
**  the  starting  point,  to  connect  that  port  with  an  emporium  in  the  north-east 
"  extremity  of  our  Pegu  and  Martaban  provinces,  i.e.,  under  the  magnificent 
*^  Karen  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salween  River.  From  this  emporium, 
**  which  would  be  equidistant  nearly  from  Rangoon  and  the  Chinese  frontier,  the 
"  line  of  communication  would  pass  through  Burman  Shan  territory  to  Kiaflg* 
"  Hung,  the  capital  of  a  Shan  State  of  that  name,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
"  of  the  Upper  Kamboja  River,  on  the  south-west  frontier  of  the  Chinese  province 

*  This  was  expressed  by  an  out-and-out  Ministerial  paper  five  years  back ;  and  throughout  *^**®^ 
years  we  have  continued  to  knock  unceasingly  at  the  official  doors  of  Ministers  in  behalf  of  the  ^"""^^JjS 
opening  of  the  Shan  States  and  Western  China ;  but  only,  it  may  be  figuratively  said,  to  he  j*""^j 
repeUed  by  tlie  door  keepers.    Yet  the  Ministers  through  the  period  have  been  professing  Lil)«»*'*>  ^ 
**  speaking  "  patrons  of  our  national  industries  and  foreign  trade. 
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**  of  Yunan ;  a  point  where  the  stream  is  navigable  all  the  yewr  round  for  deeply 
"  laden  boats,  and  at  which  several  caravan  roads  converge  directly  from  various 
**  parts  of  Yunan,  and  indirectly  from  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  China, 
**  including,  also.  South-eastern  Tibet  and  Tartary.  #  #  #  # 

"  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  this 
'^  project;  and  we  notice  it  now,  on  account  of  the  degree  of  attention  which  it 
*^  continues  to  receive  at  the  more  important  seats  of  our  commerce,  and  because 
•^  a  speaker  at  the  meeting  above  referred  to  observed,  *  that  the  French  were 
**  *  already  seeking  a  commercial  entrance  to  Western  China  by  a  river  route,  to 
"  *  nearly  the  same  point ;  and  that  if  our  Government  adopted  Captain  Sprye's 
^^  *  project,  it  would  be  said  by  France  that  we  were  about  to  take  another  slice 
^  *  of  territory  from  Burma.' 

**  We  are  not  qualified  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  of  the  intrinsic  value 
"  of  the  proposed  channel  for  a  new   Kastem  trade,  or  as  to  the  facility  with 
^  which  it  may  be  opened ;  but,  assuming  inquiry  to  prove  favourable  to  it,  we 
**'' certainly  are  not  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  rival  efforts,  or  chronic  jealousies 
**  of  foreigners,*  ought  to  deter  us  from  introducing  our  commerce  through  every  *  This  is  decided 
"  channel  opened  by  British  treaties  or  accessible  through  British  territories.  Mhihteriia  joutmC 
**  For  England  is  entitled  to  say  one  thing  for  herself — which,  as  yet,  no  other  of  the  policy  of  the 
''  Power  can  say— viz.,  that  wherever  her  flag  is  hoisted,  it  is  the  flag  of  free  ^^^S^tSf^iJSiS' 
**  trade  for  all  other  nations ;  that  a  commercial  field  thrown  open  by  ub  is,  so  cial  question. 
*^  far  as  our  power  and  inflaence  reaches,  thrown  open  to  the  whole  rest  of  the 
"  world.*' 

82.  A  month  beforef  that  article  appeared  in  the  ^^ Globe,*'  we  had— at  the  tY*^}^® ^^^ ^^ 
request  of  the  then  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  late  Lord  ^  ^^^* 
Ashburton — drawn  up  and  read  a  paper  to  that  body  on  the  two  subjects  and 
propositions  respecting  which  we  have  so  often  since  addressed  you,  Sir, — direct 
commerce  by  railway  from  Rangoon  with  the  Shan  States  and  the  western 
inland  provinces  of  China ;  and  extension  of  the  Indian  Telegraph,  by  land, 
from  Pegu  to  Hong  Kong,  the  Chinese  Open  Ports,  Peking,  &c.  That  paper  we 
subsequently  printed  and  circulated  as  our  Pamphlet  VI.,  with  Explanatory  Map  4  ; 
but  seeing  the  years  that  have  since  then  passed,  it  may  be  well  here  to  submit 
to  you  a  few  passai{es  from  it.     It  thus  commenced  : — 

^  Our  proposition  that  a  new  commerce  should  be  opened  for  England  and 
**  British  India  with  the  Shan  States  and  western  half  and  centre  of  Ciiina 
**  proper,  having  originated  a  public  discussion  as  to  its  geographical  practica- 
**  bility,  some  writers  of  letters  and  articles  fur  newspapers,  men  wlio  never 
"  visited  that  inland  part  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  perused  the  unpublished  itineraries 
**  and  reports  of  those  who  have  traversed  it,  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
"  question  and  deny  the  practicability  of  the  route  we  propose,  and  have  so 
**  done,  without  even  knowing  its  direction  ;  asserting  also,  in  tones  of  would-be 
"  authority,  that  the  western  provinces  of  China  proper,  if  indeed  accessible,  are 
"  not  worth  being  approached  by  our  merchants  or  by  those  of  India.  If  such 
"  were  really  the  case,  the  subject  would  be  without  interest  to  the  public  at 
**  large.  To  rectify  this  misrepresentation,  therefore,  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
*^  precede  a  geographical  description  of  the  interesting  part  of  Asia  between 
^*  Rangoon  and  the  Chinese  south-western  province  of  Yunan,  with  some  remarks 
"  on  the  geography,  climate,  people,  and  products  of  the  western  inland  pro- 
^  vinces  of  China  generally  ;  deriving  our  statements  from  those  thoroughly 
"  reliable  and  disinterested  authorities  which  will  be  quoted  to  you  as  we 
*^  proceed, 

"  Our  proposition  is  to  utilise,  to  people,  and  to  make  productive  an  extensive 
*'  and  naturally  rich  territory  which  England  acquired  in  the  East  in  1826  and 
"  1852,  and  which,  owing  to  its  want  of  population,  the  extent  of  its  waste 
"  lands,  and  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  inland  commerce,  has  thus  far  aimually 
"  cost  the  Indian  Treasury  exceeding  half  a  million  sterling  more  than  its 
*'  revenue  has  yielded.  These,  the  primary  evils  of  British  Burma,  we  propose 
"  to  overcome,  and  to  make  it  a  well-paying  possession,  by  establishing  across 
"  it  an  entirely  new  commerce  with  the  Shan  States  and  the  westeni  inland 
"  moiety  of  China  proper;  and,  through  Chinese  tiaders,  with  Eastern  Tibet  and 
"  Southern  Tartary,  with  neither  of  which  extensive  and  populous  portions  of 
^^  the  world  has  England  or  India,  as  yet,  bad  any  trade  that  can  be  considered 
**  commerce.    We  trust  to  show  you  t^^at  this  proposition  is  free  from  geo- 
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^'  graphical  difficulties,  *and  that  it  is  also  attainable  witkoat  in  any  degree 
"  checking  or  encroaching  upon,  as  persons  interested  therein  erroneousW  con- 
"  sider  it  may  do,  the  onward  progress  of  our  important  trade  with  Mstem 
"  China  by  her  seaports,  or  the  trade  of  Singapore/' 

The  Paper  then  described  in  detail  each  of  the  six  most  western  provinces  of 
China  proper,  viz.,  Yunan,  Szechuen,  Shensi,  Kansah,  Quangsi,  and  Qaeichoo, 
in  regard  to  their  several  areas,  populations,  cultivation,  number  of  cities,  com- 
mercial  products,  &c. ;  and,  after  a  more  full  description  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Ynnan  and  Szechuen  than  of  the  other  four,  as  being  the  two  nearest  to  onr 
Pegu  north-east  frontier,  we  observed  : — 

"  As  with  Yunan,  so  with  this  more  extensive  western  province,  Szechuen,  its 
^^  numerous  valuable  commercial  products,  and  its  thirty  millions  and  upwards 
^^  of  industrious  and  intelligent  population,  neither  England  or  India  has  at 
"  present  any  commercial  intercourse  with  it  whatever ;  for,  if  a  few  stray  pieces 
*^  of  our  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  or  Lanarkshire  goods  do  reach  its  interior, at 
^^  intervals  few  and  far  between,  by  the  circuitous  and  costly  route  by  the  sea- 
'^  board  of  the  Empire,  or  by  the  long,  difficult,  uncertain,  and  equally  dear 
*^  route  of  the  Irawadee  River  and  Bhamo  in  the  far  north  of  Burma ;  such 
^^  again  cannot  be  considered  commerce. 

"  If,  therefore,  we  rested  the  commercial  part  of  our  proposition  upon  the 
"  two  extreme  western  inland  provinces — Yunan  and  Szechuen  only,  with 
'^  their  extensive  areas,  their  large  populations,  and  numerous  and  valuable  pro* 
"  ducts,  we  should  consider  that  we  had  brought  forward  amply  sufficient  to 
"  call  for  an  immediate  and  direct  approach  to  them,  if  we  show  it  to  be  prac- 
*^  ticable;  and  to  call  for  it  the  more  urgently,  seeing  that  the  French  Govem- 
**  ment  has  recently  ^  annexed  *  to  the  French  Empire  the  three  most  southern 
"  provinces  of  Cochin  China,  with  the  fortified  port  of  Saigon,  commanding  the 
^*  lower  portion  of  the  Meikong  or  Kamboja  River,  and  all  the  maritime  outlets  of 
^^  its  extensive  inland  navigation,  with  the  island  of  Condore,  which  eqaalljf 
"  commands  the  principal  commercial  track  up  and  down  the  Chinese  Sea  " 

"  Of  the  four  other  western  provinces  of  China,  viz.,  Shensi,  Kansah,  Quangsi, 
**  and  Queichoo,  we  have  to  state  concisely,  on  the  authority  of  ihe  excellent 
"  works  on  which  we  have  founded  this  Paper,  that  they  yield  gold,  silver,  mer- 
*^  cury,  cinnabar,  vermilion,  copper,  iron,  and  coal ;  millet,  rice,  and  wheat; 
*^  rhubarb,  and  other  valuable  drugs  ;  musk,  odoriferous  flowei's  and  woods; 
"  indigo  and  other  dyes  ;  insect  wax  and  bees  wax  ;  honey,  cinnamon,  lemons, 
"oranges,  and  pomegranates;  variegated  marbles,  horses  and  mules,  tea  and 
"  silk,  wool  and  goats'  hair,  sables  and  oiher  furs,  skins  and  hides,  the  grass 
*^  cloth,  and  other  valuable  textile  fibres. 

"  The  extent,  cultivation,  and  population  of  those  six  western  provinces  may 
"  be  stated,  according  to  the  latest  information — a  census  of  1847 — to  be  :— 


cc 


Area  -----  661,673  square  miles. 

Population  -         -         .         -  93,661,778. 

Land  under  cultivation         -         -  21,438,822  acres. 

Cities  of  the  first  order         -         -  61. 

„     of  the  second  and  third  order  367. 

*^  To  this  must  be  further  added,  in  round  numbers,  for  those  portions  of  the 

"  three  more  populous  and  cultivated  central  provinces  which  lie  west  of  the 

"  longitudinal  line  of  division  of  the  18  provinces — 111^  E.  long.,  viz.,  Honan, 

"  Hupeh,  and  Hunan,  what  will  give  altogether,  to  the  inland  western  half  of 

"  China,  according  to  the  data  of  1847,  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  100 

"  millions  of  people,  26  millions  of  cultivated  acres,  with  70  cities  of  the  first 

"  order,  and  400  of  the  second  and  third  orders.      Surely  this  is  a  field  for 

"  commerce  in  every  respect  worthy  of  being  made  way  to  by  England  and 

*^  India  in  these  days  of  manufacturing  and   commercial  progress,  and,  at  any 

"  cost,  of  constructing  a  single  line  railway  to  it  not  exceeding  600  miles  in 

"  length ;    especially  seeing  that  the  railway  in  its  latter  portion  would  pass 

"  through  the  principal  of  the  Burman  Shan  States,  and  open  up  direct  com- 

**  merce  with  them  also,  as  well  as  with   the  more  eastern  and  southern  Laos 

"  country,  and  Siamese  Shan  States,  by  the  Meikong  or  Upper  Kamboja  River, 

"  which  flows  southward  through  them,  from  the  point  on  its  right  bank  which 

^^  we  propose  should  be  the  railway's  eastern  or  Chinese  terminus. 

^    ^  "These 
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"  These  are  geographical  and  statistical  facts,  or  they  are  not.  We  are  not 
"  the  authors  of  them,  any  more  than  of  the  description  we  have  given  you  of 
*nhe  Chinese  part  of  this  extensive  and  rich  portion  of  the  inhabited  world.  If 
*^  they  are  truths,  as  we  hold  tliem  to  be,  can  it  be  out  of  place,  in  these  days  of 
"  trading  enterprise,  to  inquire  what  trading  intercourse  exists  between  our  own 
*^  country  and  Indian  empire  and  such  an  inviting  field  for  the  extension  of  their 
"  foreign  commerce  i  Should  the  answer  be,  that  there  is  no  trading  or  other 
^^  intercourse  between  those  three  very  important,  productive,  and  well-peopled 
^^  portions  of  the  globe;  can  it  be  presumptuous,  looking  to  the  increased  and 
^^  increasing  numbers  of  our  population  who  are  wholly  dependent  for  their  daily 
*^  sustenance  on  the  prosperous  activity  of  our  manufactories  of  every  description, 
^^  to  inquire  of  our  rulers,  why  is  this  ?  and  to  endeavour,  by  the  spread  of  the 
*^  information  which  we  have  collected  on  the  subject,  to  open  to  our  country 
'^  and  to  India  such  a  boundless  new  commerce  as  this  hitherto  sealed-up  moiety 
"  of  China  proper  is  capable  of  giving,  if  such  a  direct,  short,  easy,  and  safe 
*^  commercial  way  be  opened  to  it.  By  our  possession  of  the  two  Burman  seaboard 
^^  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  our  rulers  have  the  power  to  open  such  a  way ; 
^^  if,  in  this  era  of  peace  and  yet  of  enormous  war  expenditure,  they  can  be  suf- 
*^  ficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  nation's  commercial  interests  to 
"  inform  themselves  correctly  on  the  subject. 

'^  We  repeat  that  it  will  be  a  new  commerce  for  both  England  and  India,  not 
"  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  seaboard  trade  of  China,  nor  affecting  in  the 
**  least  degree  the  prosperity  of  Singapore.  Yet,  possibly,  it  may  have  been 
*^  interests  in  that  existing  trade  with  China,  or  in  this  free  port  settlement,  that, 
'^  not  averse  in  their  own  cases  to  monopoly,  have  influenced  the  newspaper 
*^  writer,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  to  misrepresent  the  whole  west  of 
"  China  without  having  seen  any  portion  of  it ;  and  to  describe,  as  fancifully  as 
^*  falsely, ,  the  Shan  States  lying  between  it  and  our  north-east  Pegu  frontier, 
**  and  our  proposed  route  for  commercially  and  telegraphically  uniting  them. 

"  Thus,  generally  viewing  the  subject,  we  have  ventured  to  consider  that,  by 
"  peacefully  bringing  about  such  a  new  foreign  trade,  we  shall  render  a  beneficial 
"  service,  not  only  to  England  and  India,  but  also  to  China  and  the  world  at 
"  large  ;  because  the  friendly  introduction  into  any  one  quarter  of  the  globe  of 
"  the  civilising  influences  of  active  commercial  intercourse  cannot  fail  to  affect 
'^  favourably  all  countries  and  peoples,  by  disposing  the  latter  to  peaceful  and 
*^  humanising  pursuits,  and  by  drawing  forth  progessively  the  natural  and  indus- 
*^  trial  products  of  every  land  and  clime  for  profitable  interchange  one  with 
"  another.  It  is,  therefore,  that,  having  full  faith  in  the  axiom  *the  inexorable 
*f  *  logic  of  facts  will  right  all  misrepresentations,'  we  have  through  many  years 
^^  given  our  time  and  means  to  the  laborious  task  of  endeavouring  to  accomplish 
**  this  commercial  opening  of  western  inland  China  by  railway  from  the  port  of 
"  Rangoon,  by  addressing  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  to  the  Lords  of  Her 
**  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  for 
**  India,  to  the  Chnncellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
"  Trade,  and  by  printing  and  circulating,  gratuitously,  a  succession  of  pamphlets 
^'  illustrated  with  maps,  and  numerous  separate  sheets,  in  the  hope  that  they 
^^  would  draw  individual  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  incite  public  discus- 
•*  sion  of  it 

"  Though  thus  far  treated  by  our  ruling  ofiicials,  from  the  Premier  down- 
**  wards,  with  the  customary  routine,  which  is,  in  fact,  neglect;  and  at  first,  owing 
**  to  their  non-acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  that  inland  part  of  Asia,  and 
**  a  consequent  non-appreciation  of  the  importance  to  them  of  our  propositions,  by 
**  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  bodies  of  the  kingdom,  with  some  indiffe- 
**  rence,  yet,  thanks  to  the  quicker  perception,  larger  minds,  and  greater  national 
"  spirit  of  the  enlightened  directors  of  our  public  press,  metropolitan  and 
'^  provincial,  and  of  the  press  of  India,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
"  principal  Chambers  of  Commerce  consider  the  subject,  and  of  observing  them, 
^^  thereafter,  address  memorials  to  the  Prime  Minister,  earnestly  soliciting  his 
*^  attention,  and  that  of  his  colleague^  in  the  Cabinet,  to  the  proposition,  as 
"  being  one  of  great  future  import  to  both  the  Home  country  and  India.  This 
^^  it  most  assuredly  is,  not  only  industrially  and  commercially,  as  tending  to 
^^  sustain  a  remunerative  demand  for  the  products  of  the  labour  of  our  increasing 
"  population,  steam  power,  and  machinery,  but  in  the  scarcely  less  important 
*^  point  of  the  national  finances ;  seeing,  as  we  have  before  observed  to  you, 
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**  how  monstrous  is  the  growth  of  our  State  expenditure,  in  its  every  branch,  ia 
"  this  period  of  peace,  and  more  especially  in  thone  departments  where  the 
^^  outlay  must  be  entirely  non-reproductive,  the  naval  and  military, 

'*  Among  the  many  naturally  important  opinions  left  on  record  by  that  first 
"  and  most  able  Governor  of  Singapore,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  was  this  very 
**  truthful  one:  'If  India  cannot  manufacture  sufficiently  cheaply  to  supply 
"^  ^  China,  England  can.  But  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  cheapness  and  extent  of 
"  *  our  manufactures  unless  we  carry  them  into  fair  competition.  There  is  no 
**  '  reason  why  the  whole  of  China  should  not  be  in  a  great  measure  clothed 
**  *  from  Itlngland,  the  cold  parts  of  the  empire  as  well  as  the  warm.  No  people 
"  *  study  cheapness  so  much  as  do  the  Chinese,  and  if  We  can  supply  them  (as  we 
**  *  most  certainly  can  do)  at  a  less  cost  than  they  can  make  for  themselves,  we 
"  ^  have  only  to  find  ways  for  the  introduction  of  our  goods,  and  to  place  them 
"  *  within  their  ready  reach.' 

•*  A  succeeding  governor  of  the  same  settlement,  Mr.  John  Crawford,  when  a 
*^  witness,  in  1830,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com'mons  on  the  late 
**  East  India  Company's  affairs,  made  reference  to  tliat  written  opinion  of  Sir 
**  Stamford  Raffles  without  at  all  questioning  its  soundness,  beyond,  we  believe, 
^^  expressing  it  as  his  idea,  *that  India,  rather  than  England,  should  be  the 
**  *  manufacturing  field  for  China.* 

*'  But  how,  when,  or  by  whom,  let  us  ask,  will  manufactures,  whether  of 
^^  England  or  India,  be  placed,  in  mercantile  quantities,  within  the  reach  of  the 
*^  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  millions  of  people  of  the  western  inland 
*•  provinces  of  China,  and  the  adjacent  Shan  States  and  Laos  country,  to  all  of 
"  whom  they  would  be  as  acceptable  as  to  the  Chinese  of  the  seacoast,  if  *the 
^*  *  way '  to  those  many  millions  of  the  extreme  inland  west  is  to  be  continuously 
"  restricted,  by  our  Foreign  Office  hostility  to  commercial  extension,  to  the 
**  long,  circuitous,  and  very  difficult  one  by  the  open  ports  of  the  extreme  east  of 
*'  the  empire,  though  these  do  now  include  the  few  interior  citi^  to  be 
**  opened  to  our  merchants  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
"  Yeang-tze  River  ? 

'^  Le  Compte,  in  writing  his  epistolary  History  of  China,  nearly  a  century  and 
•*  a-half  since,  stated  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  that  the  scientific  men  of  France  had 
**  *  found  China  to  be  600  leagues  nearer  to  Europe  than  it  had  up  to  then  been 
"  •  considered  to  be ;  and  that  if  succeeding  observators  could  but  bring  it  each 
*^  *  voyage  so  many  leagues  nearer,  our  voyage  to  it  would  soon  be  shortened 
"  *  indeed,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  seeing  unknown  countries  might,  with  all 
*'  *  ease,  satisfy  their  desires.  But  the  mischief  is,  that  any  further  shortening  of 
*^  ^  the  distance  is  beyound  their  power/ 

**  Yet  the  proposition  of  which  we  now  treat  is  still  more  to  shorten  the 
"  distances  between  England,  India,  and  at  least  one-half  of  China  proper;  and 
*'  thereby  to  open  a  new  •  way  *  for  the  introduction  of  the  products  and  goods  of 
"  Britain  and  Hindostan,  into  a  full  moiety  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  has 
**  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  manufacturers  or  merchants  of  either  country. 
"  This,  too,  is  proposed  by  us  to  be  accomplished  without  the  employment  of 
"  armies  or  ships  of  war,  and  without  exciting  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the 
**  Chinese  by  encroaching  on  and  destroying  their  carrying  trade  in  their  own 
**  country,  as  they  state  us  lo  be  now  doing  along  their  whole  seacoast,  and  say 
**  we  shall  do  in  all  their  lower  rivers  whenever  they  are  opened  to  us;  in  which 
**  carrying  trade,  and  in  the  junk  building  belonging  to  it,  a  very  large  portion 
**  of  the  population  has  been  from  time  immemorial  emploved,  for  their  liveli- 
**  hood. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  from  Elsmok,  S^-maa, 
**  Se-mao,  or  Sze-maou,  to  Hong  Kong,  which  will  necessarily  be  the  first 
"  Chinese  section,  the  ivires  may  be  as  readily  set  up  there,  as  safely  pre- 
**  served,  and  as  regularly  worked,  as  in  any  part  of  British  India,  if  not  mudi 
"  more  so.  Imperial  and  high  roads  take  different  routes  from  Esmok,  by  the 
**  Chu  Kiang  or  Pearl  River  valley,  through  the  southern  parts  of  the  provinces 
**  of  Yunan,  Quangsi,  and  Quangtung,  to  Canton  ;  which  is  a  direct  distance  of 
**  about  926  miles,  or  about  1,230  by  the  Imperial  road,  from  city  to  city. 
"  Carrying  the  telegraph,  .as  we  propose,  by  these  main  roads,  it  may  be  set  np 
**  along  different  routes,  north  or  south  of  the  Chu  or  Pearl  River,  so  as  to  pass 
*^  through  many  cities  of  the  first  rank,  and  those  more  numerous  ones  of  the 

**  second 
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**  second  and  third  rank  which  are  sitaated  along  the  roads  between  those 
"  principal  cities. 

"  Seven  of  those  chief  cities,  in  the  Province  of  Yunari,  we  have  described  to 
"  you  in  our  account  of  that  province.  The  eight  others,  in  tlie  Province  of 
**  Quangsi,andTchow-king-fou,in  Quangtung  province,  Da  HaIHe,  whose  descrip- 
**  tions  have  been  found  to  be  generally  accurate  by  those  who  have  since  visited 
"  the  same  parts  of  Ciiina,  describes  in  detail,  and  equally  favourably ;  but  this 
"  paper  has  already  so  far  exceeded  in  its  length  what  we  contemplated  reading 
**  to  you,  that  we  refrain  from  further  such  quotations.  Of  (Chinese  first-class 
"  inland  cities  it  may  be  well  said,  excepting  as  regards  the  products  of  the 
**  surrounding  country.  Ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

"  Between  all  the  principal  cities,  in  either  line  of  route  from  Esmok  to 
•*  Hong  Kong,  the  wires  would  be  carried  through  the  many  intermediate  cities 
**  of  the  second  and  third  ranks ;  and  thus  be  placed  under  the  continuous 
**  official  inspection  of  their  respective  authoriiies,  whose  interest  as  well  as 
**  duty  it  would  at  all  times  be  vigilantly  to  guard  them  from  damage,  and  as 
"  promptly  to  remedy  any  incidental  injuries,  or  interruptions  they  might 
^^  sustain. 

*'  From  Canton  the  wires  can  be  carried  to  our  new  posses-ion  of  Kowloon, 
*^  from  which  a  short  cable  will  extend  them  to  Hong  Kong ;  and  from  Kowloon, 
**  along  the  Imperial  high  road,  to  the  consular  port  of  Amoy;  and  thence, 
**  similarly,  through  the  consular  ports  of  Fou-tchen-fou  and  Ning-po,  to  that  of 
"  Shanghai.  From  Shanghai  the  line  would  be  similarly  extended  to  Hankow 
**  westward,  and  10  Tien-tsin,  Peking,  &c.,  northward;  as  well  a*^,  by  cable,  to 
**  Japan  easterly ;  each  as  found  most  necessary  for  our  commercial  and  political 
**  interests,  and  as  should  be  practicable  and  advisable  in  reference  to  the  state 
"  of  tliose  parts  of  the  empire. 

**  The  line  of  country  over  which  we  propose  to  carry  the  wires  from  our 
**  north-east  Pegu  frontier  to  £smok>  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  is  that  of  the  road 
**  through  Kiang-Tung  and  Kiang-Hung«  traversed  by  the  Chinese  and  Shan 
^*  caravans  between  Esmok  and  the  Burman  Shan  town  of  Moni ;  entering  that 
**  road  either  at  Moni  or  at  theTakoo  ford  across  the  Salween  river,  as  circum- 
^*  stances  may  show  to  be  the  most  eligible  when  the  requisite  profesnonal  surveys 
**  are  made. 

"  Of  that  caravan  road  between  Moni  and  Esmok,  a  distance  of  from  250 
**  to  300  miles,  we  have  collected  valuable  information  from  the  official 
"  itineraries  and  journals  of  Richardson  and  McLeod.  But  reserving  this 
*•  part  of  the  subject  for  a  future  paper,  we  will  only  now  say  of  this  road 
**  generally,  that  it  has  numerous  towns  and  villages  along  it ;  that  the 
**  rivers,  where  not  fordable,  are  bridged,  or  furnished  with  ferries  for  laden 
^^  cattle  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  and  authorities  along  the  road,  especially  the 
**  ruling  princes  of  Kiang-Tung  and  Kiang-Hung,  and  their  chiefs,  have 
"  repeatedly  expressed  themselves  strongly  and  earnestly  desirous  of  intimate 
^^  intercourse  with  our  nation,  and  that  we  should  establish  a  regular  commerce 
"  with  China  across  their  countries,  and  bring  these  into  trading  communication 
^*  with  our  ports  of  Rangoon  and  Maulmien, 

**  If  this  part  of  our  propositions,  manifestly  so  beneficial  to  the  Governments 
'^  of  England  and  India,  as  well  as  to  their  merchants,  receives  from  Her  Majesty's 
'*  Government,  here  and  in  India,  the  patronage  and  support  it  undeniably  nterits, 
"  and  which  is  necessary  for  its  realization,  we  in  no  respect  doubt  being  able  to 
"  make  all  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Governments  of  Burma  and 
*'  China,  for  the  portions  of  the  line  which  will  pass  through  those  countries. 
"  Of  the  manner  fn  which  we  propose  to  accomplish  this,  we  need  here  only  say 
**  that,  in  addition  to  securing  a  constant  and  eflfective  British  surveillance  of  the 
•*  entire  line,  we  should  make  it  the  permanent  interest  of  those  Governments, 
^  and  of  their  authoriiies  in  the  provinces,  cities,  and  towns,  through  which 
**  the  wires  would  pass,  to  preserve  them  in  uninterrupted  working  order ; 
*^  which  is  as  easy  for  them  to  accomplish  as  it  is  to  our  own  authorities  in  India 
**  and  Pegu. 

**  We  know  that  the  King  of  Ava,  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
"  and  public-spirited  Eastern  monarchs  of  our  time,  has  recently  set  up  three 
"  lines  of  telegraph  in  his  new  capital  of  Mandelay,  and  that  he  has  expressed 
*•  himself  most  desirous  to  have  them  connected  with  our  wires  in  Pegu,  so  as 
^  to  place  his  capital  in  telegraphic  communicatioo  with  India,  and  the  world; 
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**  and  seeing  that  no  regular  letter  post  exists  in  ChiDa,  it  is  so  obTioiisly  the  inte* 
**  rest  of  that  Government,  and  of  its  provincial  authorities  of  every  grade,  to 
"  possess  the  advantage  of  communicating  at  all  times  with  each  other  so  much 
"  more  rapidly  by  telegraph  than  they  can  now  do  by  the  Imperial  couriers,  that 
^*  we  deem  it  idle  to  anticipate  objections  at  Peking,  greater  than  should  be 
"  easily  overcome  in  the  present  very  improved  state  of  relations  between  the 
**  two  countries  and  governments. 

"  The  direction  which  the  railway  should  take  from  Rangoon,  according  to  all 
"  the  information  we  have  collected  of  the  country,  is  the  old  city  of  Pegu, 
"  Shwaygyen,  Baukatah,  Thayetpeen-Keentat,  Tseekameedac,  and  our  most 
"  extreme  north-eastern  frontier,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Salween.*  Thence 
**  by  the  most  easy  route,  across  the  Shan  States  of  Kiang-Tung  and  Kiang- 
*'  Hung,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Meikong,  or  Upper  Kamboia  River.  The 
**  whole  to  be,  of  course,  subject  to  the  result  of  a  special  pro^ssional  survey. 
"  From  Rangoon  to  Baukatah  such  survey  is  most  easy ;  and,  as  a  survey  is 
"  necessary  from  the  latter  place  to  our  frontier,  on  the  Salween  River,  and  from 
"  there  to  Esmok,  for  that  portion  of  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  to  Hong 
"  Kong,  one  survey,  by  professional  engineers  practised  in  selecting  and  laying 
**  out  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  will  suffice  for  both  objects. 

**  Our  experience  in  observing  the  progress  of  new  projects  and    inventions 
"  has  fully  informed  us  that  none  are  propounded,  however  manifest  their  value 
*^  and  practicability,  without  objections  and  hostility  being  raised  to  them,  prin- 
"  cipally  by  men  whose  powers  of  mind  are  incapable  of  grasping  the  subjects, 
^*  or  whose  dispositions  are  to  criticise  and  condemn,  rather  than   to  commend 
*^  and  co-operate  in,  the  labours,  however  laudable,  of  others.     Instances  are 
*'  abundant,  and  must  be  well  known  to  you,  in  reference  to  almost  all  of  those 
^*  very  inventions  and  projects  which  have  so  greatly  distinguished   the  centuiy 
^*  in  which  we  live,  and  so  undeniably  enabled  our  country  to  attain  her  present 
*'  pre-eminent  position  in  mining,  manufactures,  shipping,  and  commerce.  And, 
**  in  propounding  and  advocating  through  many  years  the  peaceful  and  com- 
**  mercial   projects  to  which   we  have  devoted  ourselves  regarding  Pegu  and 
**  Western  China,  we  have  naturally  had  to  encounter  and  contend  against  a  full 
"  share  of  doubts  and  objections  from  private  individuals  and  interests,  and  to 
**  bear  much  'inert  indifference  and   passive  resistance'  from   the  Government 
**  offices.      Nevertheless,  confident  of  the  soundness  of  our  propositions,  and  of 
^*  the  great  and  lasting  benefits  their  realisation  will  bring  to  England  and  her 
**  Indian  dependency,  her  Buiman  provinces  in  particular,  we  have  persevered 
•*  against  all  such  discouragement  and  obstruction,  in  eflforts  to  obtain  for  them 
**  full  public  discussion  and  enlightened  consideration.     To  the  utmost  of  our 
"  power  and  means  we  shall  continue  thus  to  act,  because  such  discussion  and 
•*  consideration  of  these  propositions  cannot  fail  to  secure  their  adoption,  which 
**  must  as  certainly  bring  to  the  growing  populations  of  the  United  Kingdoms 
*•  and  of  India  a  large  increase  of  peaceful  employment  and  general  prosperity, 
**  with  all  their  attendant  material  and  social  improvements ;  and  at  the  same 
"  time  draw  forth  the  incalculable  commercial  resources  of  Western  inland 
**  China,  of  the  Shan  States  between  it  and  Pegu,  of  the  Laos  country,  of  the 
*'  Siamese  Shan  States,  and  of  Pegu  itself,  as  well  as  of  our  adjacent  provinces 
**  of  Martaban,  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui ;  to  the  enduring  benefit  and  im- 
^*  provement  also  of  their  respective  peoples,  in  whose  prosperity  and  content- 
**  ment  lie  the  safety  and  strength  of  every  government  ruling  foreign  races, 
**  ^  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion.' " 

33.  On  the  reading  of  that  Paper  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  De- 
cember 1860,  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  supported  his  letter  to  the  *^ Times"  by 
speaking  strongly  in  favour  of  our  propositions,  and  with  unusual  earnestness 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  merited  more  than  commendation  for  having 
originated  them,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  we  had  so  long  advocated  them 
with  the  Government  and  before  the  public,  since  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
the  nation's  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  and  to  the  public  treasuries 
of  both  England  and  India — in  reference  to  the  dangers  the  Home  and  Indian 
trade  with  the  ports  ot China  must  encounter  on  the  occurrence  of  war  with  any 

naraJ 


*  Our  frontier  line  in  that  direction  is  rightly  entitled  to  he  eastward  of  the  Salween  River,  along  the 
waterdied  of  the   Tanan  Tong  Ghee  ranges,  which  separate  the  streams  which  empty  into  the  Gu"  ^^ 

MflrffiDAn  And  mfn  iha  Cin\f  /\f  filatn  '^  " 


Martahan  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 
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naval  power — that  trade  with  the  west  of  China  should  be  open  to  our  mer- 
chants, overland  from  Rangoon.  Exceeding  five  years  have,  however,  now  passed 
away  since  we  made  public  the  geographical  and  commercial  facts  contained  in 
that  paper, — since  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  wrote  to  the  "Times"  his  letter  of 
warning  to  the  Government, — since  that  journal  gave  forth  its  powerful  support- 
in{5  leader  on  the  subject, — since  Mr.  Duckworth  published,  with  a  map,  the 
paper  he  read  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool, — and  since 
the  *'  Globe  *'  noticed  our  propositions  in  the  terms  of  the  leader  quoted  to  you 
from  it  in  paragraph  31  preceding.  During  these  five  years,  too.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  have  continued  to  send  up  memorials  on  the  subject  10  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  aiid  other  Ministers,  the  public  press  of  England  and  India  have 
warmly  and  ably  supported  our  eflforts,  and  we  have  perseveringly  appealed  to 
you,  sir,  and  to  your  colleagues  in  the  (loverument,  with  both  writing  and  print, 
to  give  earnest  consideration  to  the  matter ;  yet  to  this  day  we  know  of  nothing 
having  been  done  by  you  in  it,  as  Indian  Minister,  beyond  **  directing  the 
"  notice  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  subject,"  and  hearing  from  that 
authority  ^^  that  it  had  desired  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  to  keep 
**  his  attention  directed  to  the  prospects  of  trade  with  Western  China,  and  to 
**  avail  himself  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
*^  several  routes  which  have  been  suggested  for  tapping  the  commerce  of 
*^  China  in  that  quarter." 

34.  As  might  well  be  expected  from  such  lukewarm  instructions  on  so  important 
ai  subject,  and  as  was  perhaps  intended  by  those  who  framed  them,  not  a  right 
ctep  has  been  taken  in  the  matter,  through  the  long  period,  by  a  Government 
official  in  this  country  or  in  India.  The  Chief  Conmiissioner  of  British  Burma 
was  interdicted  from  having  the  direct  land  route  from  Rangoon  to  the  west  of 
China  surveyed,  the  only  route  by  which  general  and  regular  commerce  can  be 
carried  on  between  England,  India,  and  that  half  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  a  wholly  deceptive  treaty  with  the  King  of  Ava  on 
the  subject;  such  as  should  profess  to  open  a  route  across  Northern  Burma,  vid 
Bhamo,  for  the  opium  of  India  to  be  carried  to  China,  and  by  which  for  Chinese 
coolies  to  travel  to  tlie  Assam  tea  plantations  ;  for  which  objects,  rendered  impos- 
sible of  realisation  by  the  mountainous  and  wild  character  of  the  country  and  by 
the  savage  nature  of  the  tribes  occupying  it,  an  increasing  revenue  of  full  60,000/.* 
a  year  was  yielded  up  to  the  Ava  monarch.  That  treaty  was  signed  on  the  20th  of 
November  1862,  exceeding  three  years  since  ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm  to  you, 
Sir,  that  if  you  call  for  a  return  thereof,  you  will  find,  that  fur  the  180,000/.  the 
King  of  Ava  has  in  that  period  benefited,  not  a  chest  of  opium  has  passed  from 
India  by  Bhamo  to  China,  nor  a  coolie  by  that  route  from  China  to  Assam  ;  and 
that  the  vaunted  opening  of  commerce  by  the  Irawadee,  through  Mandrilay  and 
Bhamo,  has  been,  if  possible,  a  more  signal  failure.  All  this,  our  investiga- 
tions, through  many  years  before,  respecting  the  whole  country  west  of  China, 
from  Western  Tibet  to  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  enabled  us  to  see,  must  be  the 
result  of  any  attempts  to  establish  regular  commerce  between  England  and  India, 
and  the  west  of  China,  by  any  other  route  than  the  most  direct  practicable  land 
route  from  Rangoon  to  the  Upper  Kamboja  River,  at  some  suitable  point  in  the 
Burman  Shan  State  of  Kiang-Hung.  Thus  far  then,  at  least,  our  opinions  and 
advice  have  been  proved  correct;  and  the  commerce  of  England  and  India,  and  their 
public  treasuries,  too,  been  made  to  suflfer  by  the  deference  paid  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  the  erroneous  diplomacy  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  this  British 
and  Indian  commercial  question. 

36.  But  what,  during  the  five  years  so  worse  than  wasted  in  this  project 
by  the  Government  of  England,  has  been  the  policy  and  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment cf  France,  to  acquire  the  political,  military,  and  commercial  advantages  of 
a  direct  approach  from  its  sea.  basis  in  the  sea  of  China  to  the  same  inland 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  Laos  and  Shan  States;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  naval  command,  in  event  of  war  with  us,  of  our  commerce  with  the 
Chinese  seaboard  ?  For  a  full  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we  must  refer  you,  sir,  to 
paragraphs  147  to  162,  of  our  letter  of  the  29th  ot  April  1865,  from  which,  for 
your  convenience,  we  will  here  recapitulate  the  following  facts  rf  ^tuchSTL^'  ^ 

Iol  letter. 

*  This  then  rery  large  sacrifice  from  the  insofficient  rerenae  of  British  Burma,  we  rentare  to  consider, 
has,  mi  the  present  time,  1864,  attained  to  ftiU  100,000  /.  a  year. 
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In  1868,  the  French  took  poss^sston  of  Tcrron  on  the  west  of  Annam  <nr 
Cochin  China,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

In  18M,  they  continued  niilitary  operations  there,  i^ainst  the  Annam 
Sovereign^  with  but  questionable  success  and  suffering  much  sickness. 

In  1860,  having  obtained  Spanish  co-operation  from  Manilla,  they  changed 
their  field  of  operations  irom  Turon  Bay  to  the  extreme  southern  provinces 
of  Cocbio  China,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  north-west  of  the  sea  of 
China. 

In  1861,  they  took,  by  storm,  the  fortified  port  and  city  of  Saigon,  the 
capital  of  the  three  Cochin  Chinese  provinces  of  Saigon,  Bin-Hoa,  and  Mitho, 
with  the  commanding  adjacent  island  of  Condore ;  all  of  which  was,  by 
Imperial  decree,  "  annexed  '^  to  the  French  Elmpire. 

In  1862,  the  Emperor  of  Annam  was  compelled  to  cede  all  that  aouthem 
portion  of  his"  country,  wWch  included  all  the  mouths  of  the  great  Kamboja, 
Meikong,*  or  Lantsangt  River  by  formal  treaty  to  France  :  whereon  Ae 
French  Government  designated  the  possession,  ^*  the  French  East  Indies." 

In  1863,  they  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fort  and  fortifications  of 
Saigon,  established  there  an  extensive  naval  arsenal,  and  a  large  militarj 
depdt,  suddenly  took  from  Siam  and  Annam  the  whole  territory  of  tiie  ancient 
kingdom  of  Kamboja,  situated  north  of  the  French  East  Indies,  along 
both  banks  of  the  Kamboja  River ;  and  by  treaty  with  htm,  dated  the  11th 
of  August  1863,  nominally  restored  it  to  a  reputed  descendant  of  its 
ancient  kings,  under  French  protection  against  all  enemies. 

In  1864,  French  agents  visited  the  country  of  Laos,  situated  on  the 
north  of  tl>e  so-restored  kingdom  of  Kamboja,  and  also  having  that  river 
flowing  through  it,  and  brought  its  ruling  Prince  or  Chief  into  treaty 
alliance  with  France,  which  similarly  placed  that  country  under  Frendi 
protection  agninst  all  enemies. 

In  1866,  those  agents  are  reported  to  have  advanced  so  much  fiirther 
north  up  the  Kamboja  River,  as  to  have  reached  the  Buiman  south-eastern 
Shan  State  of  Kiang-Kheng,  situated  on  that  stream — where  commences  its 
Burman  name  of  Meikong — in  a  latitude  north  of  our  north-eastern  P^ 
and  IVIartaban  frontier ;  and  south-east  by  the  river,  ouly  a  short  distance 
from  the  more  northern  Burman  Shan  State  of  KiangTsen,  from  the  capitd 
of  which,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  good  roadway  to  the  capital 
of  the  Burman  Shan  State  of  Kiang-Tung,  and  a  navigable  river-way  to 
the  capital  of  the  Burman  Shan  State  of  Kiang-Hung,  which  stands,  like 
Kiang  Tsen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meikong  or  Upper  Kamboja  River; 
and  v\here,  as  we  have  had  so  often  to  observe  to  you,  that  stream  is  1,600 
feet  wide  and  60  deep  in  the  floods,  and  640  wide  and  exceeding  16|feet 
deep  in  the  dry  season,  though  distant  by  the  river  from  Saigon  full  1,260 
miles. 

In  this  year,  too,  of  1865,  the  French  Governor  Geaeral  of  this  new 
French  East  Indies,  to  force  the  King  of  Siam  to  surrender  his  long-esta- 
blished suzerainty  over  Kamboja,  sent  an  envoy,  with  steam  gunboats,  to 
the  Siamese  capital  of  Bankok,  to  negotiate  on  the  point,  after  the  manner 
detailed  in  our  letter  to  you  of  the  9th  of  August  last. 

And  while  thus  actively  making  inland  way  northward  from  their  forii- 
fled  sea-hase  of  Saigon,  in  the  direction  of  the  Burman  Shan  States  aad 
the  west  of  China,  the  French  Govemnrvent,  seeing  how  completely  the 
princif)al  of  the  Condore  Islands  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Cbin^ 
Sea,  have  caused  heavy  batteries  to  be  erected  on  it,  which  are  now  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  noticed  in  Eastern  journals.  One  of  these  now  before 
us,  dated  the  10th  of  November  past,  contains  the  following  article,  the 
writer  of  whidi  seems  to  possess,  like  Captain  Sherard  OstK>rD,  some  of 
that  now  rare  administrative  quaUty,  eastern  foresight.  The  journal  m 
question  says  >— 

"  We  commend  the  foUowmg  extract  from  the  *  Friend  of  India '  to  the 

*•  attention 

*  Its  name  in  the  portion  flowing  through  Bonm. 

f  Its  name  in  the  poi-tion  flowing  from  Tibet  through  Western  China.  , 

I  The  present  General  McLeod,  who  was  at  Riang-Hung  in  1836-7,  and  there  measured  the  river,  W» 
dnly  a  pole  of  this  length  wherewith  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  stream.  Though  he  was  there  whentne 
ziyer  was  alt  it  yery  lowest,  Ite-couM  not  touch  the  bottom  with  that  16  feet  meBsure. 
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''  attention  of  all  wbooi  it  may  concern.     Downing  Street  seems  to  squint 
"  when  it  gets  beyond  purely  European  politics : — 

*^  '  The  Condore  Islands  lie  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  on  the  highway  from 
^^  *  India  to  China,  between  Singapore  and  Hoog-Kong.  So  important  are 
"  ^  they,  in  a  military  sense,  that  the  East  India  Company,  when  it  had  the 
"  ^  China  monopoly^  kept  possession  of  them.  The\^  are  to  tlie  Sea  of  China 
*•  ^  what  the  Island  of  Perim  is  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  consequence  of  their 
"  *  proximity  to  the  new  French  settlement  of  Saigon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
**  *  Kamboja,  the  French  very  quietly  took  possession  of  them.  Mr.  Cha- 
"  *  loner  Alabaster,  when  coming  round  from  Hong-Kong  to  Calcutta  in 
"  ^  charge  of  ex-Commissioner  Yeh,  becoming  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the 
**  *  French  in  this  respect,  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  Groveroment 
**  ^  of  India,  and  represented  the  importance  of  the  island.^,  as  commanding 
^  •  the  Sea  of  China,  with  the  fact  of  the  East  India  Company's  right  of 
^  ^  property  in  them.  His  report,  however,  was  merely  acknowledged  with 
**  ^  thanks,  and  officially  shelved.  Since  then  the  French  have  taken  full 
"  *  and  formal  possession  of  the  islands  ;  and  we  learn  that  new  fortifica- 
"  *  tions  on  them  were  completed  in  time  to  allow  of  salutes  being  fired  on 
"  *  the' Emperor's /^^e  day.  There  is  **  une  batterie  arm^e  de  canons  ray6s 
**  *  d'une  tr^  longue  port6e  " ;  and  the  French  official  journal  declares  the 
*•  *  news  to  be,  "  des  plus  satisfaisantes/*  In  the  event  of  a  war  it  is  not 
"  ^  pleasant  to  know  that  the  whole  China  trade  of  England  and  India  has 
"  *  been  thus  placed  at  the  mercy  of  France.*'* 

36.  Seeing,  vis-a-vis  to  the  apparently  paralysed  inaction  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  this  Western  China  trade  question,  such  well-planned,  steadily- 
executed,  and  successful  progress  on  the  part  of  France,  to  obtain  naval  and 
military  command  of  the  commerce  with  China,  which  has  to  cross  the  Chinese 
Sea ;  and  to  open,  and  thereby  also  to  gain  command  of,  commerce  with  the 
inland  west  half  of  China ;  can  it  be  possible,  sir,  that  you  will  continue  to 
show,  as  Minister  for  India,  indifference  to  those  simple  and  peaceful  countt*r- 
acting  projects  which  we  have,  through  so  many  years,  submitted  to  your 
notice,  or  still  longer  refrain  from  issuing  the  requisite  plain  and  peremptory 
orders  for  immediate  steps  being  taken  to  realise  them  in  the  manner  our  long 
study  of  the  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  enables  us  to  suggest,  whether 
having  reference  to  England,  India,  British  Burma,  Ava  or  Burma  Proper,  the 
Shan  States,  China,  Siam,  or  France,  as  embracing  the  best  line  of  Indian 
policy,  for  the  present  and  the  future,  in  that  direction  ;  as  securing  peace  not 
only  between  our  Indian  Government  and  those  neighbouring  powers,  but  also 
between  themselves;  and  as  tending  to  bring  the  greatest  benefits,  now  and 
hereafter,  to  their  several  governments  and  peoples. 

37.  One  passage  in  Captain  Sherard  Osbom's  letter  of  the  6th  of  April  1860, 
to  the  ^  Times,*'  before  quoted,  is  so  very  worthy,  sir,  of  your  marked  con- 
sideration, with  some  information  we  will  add  to  it,  that  we  submit  it  a  second 
time  to  your  perusal.     It  is  this  one  : — 

**  I  will  state  another  fact  for  the  information  of  the  Foreign  Under  Secretary 
**  of  State,  Mr.  Hammond,  viz. :  that  if  he  will  look  at  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
^  the  clauses  of  which  we  are  paying  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  enforce, 
•*  and  not,  I  trust,  to  surrender,  he  will  find  that  all  British  subjects  have  a  right 
"  to  pass  to  and  from  every  town  and  village  in  China,  for  purposes  of  trade. 
^  Esmok,  wherever  it  may  be,  comes  under  that  plain  provision,  I  fancy. 
**  Further,  the  trei^ty  provides,  that  such  British  traders  shall  have  the  privilege 
"  of  buying  or  selling,  and  of  carrying  out  of  China,  any  produce  or  manufac- 
**  ture,  paying  lawful  tolls  and  fiscal  dues  upon  liie  same.  I  presume  the 
**  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Leeds  was  ignorant  of  this  important  treaty  fact ; 
**  but  I  am  glad  they  took  the  step  they  did,  because  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Han)- 
^  mond,  or  his  official  superior,  was  aware  of  the  clause  in  the  Chinese  treaty 
^  to  which  1  allude ;  but  tliat  it  may  be  contemplated,  by  nervous  old  parties 
'*  who  fancy  that  Great  Britain's  political  and  commercial  greatness  have 
"  culminated,  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  forego,  or  *is  inconvenient'  to  uphold 
"  that  most  valuable  clause  of  the  treaty •*• 

38.  This,  Sir,  was  evidently  drawn  from  its  writer  by  the  Foreign  Office 
replies,  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  the  27th  of  August  and 
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•  Set  out  in  pan*.    22d  of  September  I860,*  to  the  first  and  second  memorials  sent  up  to  Lord 

fe^totoyow  dated    Palnierston  by  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  by  the  severe  but  well- 

ihe  29th  of  April      merited  remarks  made  on  those  Foreign  Office  communications  by  the  ^*  Times" 

^^;  .        of  the  6th  of  October  1860  ;t  and  we  would  remark  on  it  to  vou,  as  follows:— 

t  Also  set  out  in  our 

'^loo*' ^  ^^^        ^^'  ^"  publishing,  in  1861,  his  paper  on  "  A  New  Commercial  Route  to  China," 
^^     '  Mr.  Duckworth  noticed  those  two  Foreign  Office  replies  to  the  two  first  memo- 

rials on  the  subject  from  Leeds,  and  stated — 

"  The  first  of  them,  dated  the  27th  of  August  1860,  merely  contained  the 
"  official  assertion  that  *  the  project  does  not  appear  to  be  feasible,  at  least  for 
"  nhe  present,'  without  stating  why. 

"The  second  of  them,  dated  the  22d  of  September  1860,  gave  the  reasons. 
*^  But  no  reader  can  have  failed  to  remark  that  there  is  not  a  single  tenable  one 
"  among  them.  Take  them  in  their  order.  1st.  ^  That  much  inconvenience 
^'  *  would  arise  from  stipulating  for  the  openintj  of  Esmok  by  the  new  treaty.' 
**  It  was  for  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  to  be  the  negotiator,  to 
**  say  whether  '  much  inconvenience  would  arise '  or  not,  and  for  the  Foreign 
^^  Office  to  instruct  his  Lordship  to  make  the  attempt.  Had  this  been  done  the 
**  west  of  China  would  have  been  now  (1861)  open  to  us  ;  for  no  one  will  dare 
**  to  assert  tljat,  after  the  fall  of  Peking  to  our  arms,  we  could  not  have  obtained 
*'  any  amount  of  concessions  that  was  fair  and  beneficial  to  demand  from  the 
"  humbled  Chinese  Government.  As  to  the  second  reason  assigned  by  the 
"  Foreign  Office,  *the  improbable  case  of  the  Chinese  Government  acquiescing 
*^*in  the  proposal,'  it  was  'improbable'  at  one  time  that  that  Government 
**  would  ever  throw  open  the  Veangtze  River  to  British  commerce ;  but  that 
*'  did  not  prevent  its  being  done.  It  was  as  *  improbable'  that  Tien-tsin,  the 
**  port  of  the  capital,  should  have  been  opened  to  our  trade ;  but  it  was  really 
**  desired  by  our  rulers,  and  its  refusal  was  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
**  So  it  was  not  only  *  improbable,'  but  was  thought  impossible  that  the 
"  Chinese  Court  could  ever  be  brought  to  concur  in  the  residence  at  Peking  of 
**  Ambassadors  from  other  countries  and  Governments ;  yet  British,  French, 
**  Russian,  American,  and  Prussian  embassies  are  now  permanently  established 
*^  there,  with  the  same  privileges  and  security  as  foreign  embassies  enjoy  at  the 
**  capitals  of  those  several  countries.  The  third,  and  still  worse,  Foreign  OflSce 
**  reason  against  its  even  trying  to  open  up  commerce  with  the  western  half  of 
**  China  needs  to  be  set  out  in  full  'to  show  its  commercial  and  diplomatic 
^*  absurdity,  viz.,  *  It  would  be  impossible  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  British 
*^  ^  trade  at  so  irdand  a  city  as  Esmok,  or  to  exercise  due  control  over  British 
**  ^  subjects  there  established  ;  while  redreas  for  any  wrong  done  in  that  remote 
"  ^  quarter  would,  in  all  probability,  only  be  obtained  by  applying  pressure  at 
*^  ^  places  more  accessible,  and  so  placing  in  jeopardy  the  more  important 
^^  ^  interests  of  British  trade  on  the  seaboard  of  China.' 

*^  If  this  Foreign  Office  principle  were  generally  admitted,  Britisli  commerce  in 
"  different  parts  of  the  world  would  be  very  considerably  crippled  ;  for,  as  it 
"  was  pertinently  observed  by  the  ^ Times*  in  commenting  upon  this  letter,  it  is 
"just  as  if  we  were  to  say, — it  is  impossible  for  us  to  trade  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff, 
**  or  at  Odessa,  because  any  disputes  arising  there  would  have  to  be  settled  at 
"  St  Petersburg,  and  mi^ht  compromise  our  trade  in  the  Baltic ; — let  us  avoid  all 
*^  intercourse  with  San  Francisco,  because  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  Wash- 
"  ington  would  not  only  create  much  inconvenience  to  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
"  might  interrupt  our  transactions  with  New  York.or  New  Orleans ;  let  Canadians 
"  hold  no  traffic  with  Chicago,  because  the  difficulty  of  controlling  British  sub- 
"  jects  at  ^  so  inland  a  station '  is  especially  formidable. 

"  But  there  would  be  no  greater  difficulty  in  affording  protection  to  British 
"  trade,  and  exercising  alt  necessary  control  over  British  subjects,  at  Esmok,  in 
"  the  west  of  China,  than  is  experienced  by  the  Russians  at  Maitmachin,  Ourga, 
"  or  any  other  of  the  inland  trading  towns  in  the  north  of  China.  With  that 
"  trifling  interval  of  friendly  territory  which  lies  between  Captain  Sprye's  pro- 
"  posed  Pegu  frontier  emporium — so  admirably  fitted,  by  position  and  climate,  to 
*^  be  made  a  commanding  military  station  as  well  as  a  great  commercial  depAt— 
"  and  the  west  of  China,  we  might  really  be  said  to  be  there  trading  on  our  own 
"  frontier ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  differences  should  ever  arise,  we  should  have 
*^  every  ready  means  of  settling  them  promptly,  and  it*  is  hoped  amicably,  on  the 
^*  spot,  through  the  agency  of  a  competent  consul,  without  having  recourse  to 
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^  Peking,  or  in  any  degree  disturbing  our  totally  distinct  trade  on  the  seaboard 
"  of  the  Empire. 

**  As  Waghom  succeeded,  in  spite  of  every  official  obstacle,  in  opening  the  short 
*^  route  across  Egypt  to  India,  so  must  Captain  Sprye  ultimately  succeed  in 
'^  opening  the  short  one  to  China  across  Pegu  ;  and  in  a  few  years  hence  it  will 
^^  seem  as  impossible  that  the  Government  of  1861  could  have  spoken  of 
"  *  insurmountable  objections '  to  it,  and  have  opposed  against  it  such  other 
*'  unstatesmanlike  reasons  as  those  above  noticed,  as  that  the  Government  of 
^  1829  should  have  officially  vn-itten  to  Lieutenant  Waghom,  *  that  as  it  had  no 
^  *  despatches  to  send  by  him  or  his  new  route  to  India,  they  could  not  contri- 
'^  *  bute  anything  towards  his  outlay  in  establishing  it/  '* 

40.  Additional  to  what  we  have  submitted  to  you,  sir,  in  paragraph  31  preced- 
ing, from  the  London  '*  Globe/'  on  the  pamphlet  respecting  our  projects  by  that 
principal  merchant  of  Liverpool,  we  have  before  us  many  leading  articles  which 
appeared  in  other  public  journals  of  the  period,  approving  of  those  projects  and 
advocating  their  being  realised.  The  opinions  of  the  general  mining,  nuinu- 
facturing,  shipbuilding,  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  United  Kingdoms  in 
favour  of  our  efforts  to  that  end,  have  been,  however,  so  repeatedly  and  publicly 
expressed,  that  ihey  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  ;  and  we,  therefore,  refrain  from 
troubling  you  with  quotations  from  those  other  public  papers,  and  revert  lo 
Captain  Slierard  Osborn's  statement  to  the  ^*  Times," — "  that  by  the  treaiy  of 
^^  'rientsin,  all  British  subjects  have  a  right  to  pass  to  and  from  every  town  and 
^  village  in  China,  for  purposes  of  trade,  &c.*' 

41.  In  reference  to  this  right,  which  must  extend  to  the  west  as  to  the  east  of 
China,  we  would  now  remind  you  that  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  China  — 
signed  at  Peking  by  Count  Ignatieflf  and  Prince  Kung,  on  the  14th  of  Noven)ber 
1860,  and  ratified  47  days  afterwards,  viz.,  on  the  1st  of  January  1861,  at  St. 
Petersburg— by  its  difl^erent  articles,  some  of  which  we  shall  quote  at  a  future 
point,  advanced  the  whole  line  of  the  Russian  frontier  towards  China,  from  the 
extreme  west  of  Tibet  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  ;  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
Russian  Consulates  at  Chinese  cities  within  the  frontier  still  so  allowed  to  China ; 
gave  Russian  merchants,  provided  with  Russian  certificates,  right  to  travel  at  all 
limes  in  China  on  commercial  business  ;  to  congregate,  to  the  number  of  200, 
in  any  Chinese  locality;  and  to  enter  into  all  commercial  transactions,  a?  they 
might  please,  free  from  the  interference  of  Chinese  officials ;  providing  for  their 
protection  and  right  conduct,  by  the  establishment  of  Russian  Consulates  at  the 
Chinese  cities  of  Ourga  and  Kashgar,  as  at  Hi  and  Tarbagati. 

42.  Now,  Sir,  it  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  that 
Russian  overland  trade  had  been  carried  on  with  those  last  two  ^'  cities  of  the 
**  western  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  long  before  that  Russian  treaty  of 
1860  with  China  provided  for  a  similar  trade,  also  under  the  supervision  of 
resident  Russian  Consuls,  at  those  two  other  ^*  frontier  cities  of  the  Chinese 
*^  Empire,"  Ourga  and  Kashgar.  And,  as  such  access  of  foreign  merchants  to 
Chinese  '^  inland  frontier  cities  '*  \va<,  rherefore,  no  "  novelty  "  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  it  assuredly  was  not  because,  "  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned 
**  it  was  a  novelty,**  that  our  Foreign  Minister  should  have  shrunk  from  requiring 
for  British  merchants  equal  tradinof  facilities  and  privileges  with  another  portion 
**  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  or  quite  becoming  in  him, 
we  think,  to  reject  the  many  earnest  appeals  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  that  behalf,  by  the  principal  manufacturing  and  commercial  bodies  of  the 
kingdom,  because  he  assumed  **  the  improbability  of  the  Chinese  Government's 
^  acceding  "  to  their  wishes  ;  as  he  did  erroneously  assume  when  he  officially 
wrote  to  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  22d  of  September  1860, 

— •*  that  much  inccmvemence*  might  arise  from  the  introducing  into  any  fresh  «  These  nnaeriiR- 
*^  negociation  with  China,  at  the  present  time,  so  noveV^  a  question,  as  far  as  this  ings  (iuiics)  •■• 
*^  country  is  concf  med,  as  that  of  access  to  a  city  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  ^^^ 
"  Chinese  Empire.     Even  irj  the  improbable*  case  of  the  Chinese  Government 
*^  acquiescing  to  that  effect,  &c." 

48.  As  time  passes,  '* novelties"  constantly  arise  in  the  circumstances  of  the 

world,  and  of  nations  and  peoples  in  all  its  quarters,  and   in  their  international 
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tttlattoiM  one  with  another.*  Adducing  onljr  a  fev  instances  bearing  on  this 
question  of  trade  with  the  west  of  China.  It  was  "  novel,"  in  1826,  to  the  Indiaui 
GK^eroment  to  become  possessed  of  the  now  British  Biirman  provinces  of  Arra- 
can,  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mei^ui,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It 
was  *'  novel "  to  us  to  learn,  in  162S-^8,  through  tlie  missions  of  Rickirdsoa 
from  Moulmien  to  the  Slian  States,  that  Chinese  caravans  yeariy  visited  them 
from  the  west  of  China,  bought  up  the  Shan  cotton  among  other  products,  and 
carried  it  into  Western  China,  to  be  there  manufactured  intocloth.  Equally  ^'novel" 
was  the  information  we  acquired  in  1836-37,  through  the  mission  of  Captain 
McLeod,  from  the  Indian  Government  to  the  west  of  China,  that  theeagtem 
Shang  States  of  Kiang-Tun^  and  Kiang-Hung,  bordering  China  along  its  math- 
western  frontier,  were  desirous  that  England  and  India  should  open  a  road  for 
trade  with  that  extremity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  across  their  states  from  ihe 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  that  British  and  Indian  merchandise  should  pass  to  and 
fro  across  their  states  free  of  all  transit  duties.  It  was  no  less  '*  novel ''to 
learn  from  the  same  good  official  authority,  and  also  from  Richardson,  that 
the  opening  of  such  a  direct  trade  with  Esmok, ''  a  city  of  the  western  frontier 
^*  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  and  the  coming  of  British  merchants  to  that  part 
of  China,  was  even  more  earnestly  desired  by  the  Western  Chinese  merchants, 
and  the  frontier  provincial  authorities;  and  to  have  assurance  from  them  that 
our  merchants  would  be  honourably  received  and  well  treated,  and  that  no 
Chinese  laws  or  guards  there  existed  to  impede  their  free  entrance  into  and 
exit  from  China,  or  to  levy  duties  on  their  merchandise.  And  equally  ^'  novel  "* 
was  it  to  England,  in  1852,  to  become  possessed,  by  annexation,  of  the  two 
remaining  Burman  sea  coast  provinces  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  with  their  five 
ports,  close  adjacent — if  the  natural,  ancient,  and  rightful  limits  of  Martaban 
were  observed — to  the  State  of  KiangTung,  the  neigh  t)our  state  of  Kiang-Hung, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  where  the  Lantsang,  Meikong,  or  Upper  Kamboja 
River  issues  from  China,  a  large  stream  navigable  for  laden  junks  far  up  into 
the  west  of  the  Yunan  province. 

44.  Up  to  1858,  those  extensions  of  our  Indian  frontier  towards  "  that  western 
"  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  and  those  Shan  and  Chinese  offers  of  free 
trade  with  it,  forming  togetfier  a  grand  opening  for  the  spread  of  Britii^h  and 
Indian  commerce  over  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Eastern  Asia,  may  have 
remained  unknown  to,  or  unhe^ed  by,  the  Foreign  OflBce,  as  being  mere  matters 
relating  to  India.  But  from  1858  the  Foreign  Secretary  could  not  plead  igno- 
rance of  them ;  seeing  that,  in  reference  to  England's  then  hostile  relations  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  then  more  than  probability  of  new  treaties 
being  entereJ  into  with  it,  we  oflScially  communicated  to  that  minister  the  great 
advantages  England,  India,  and  British  Burma,  must  derive  from  a  direct  trade 
with  the  west  of  China,  across  those  Burman  Shan  States,  from  our  port  of 
Rangoon. 

45.  It  may  also,  to  this  day,  be  '^  novel "  and  indifferent  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
though  it  can  be  neithei'  the  one  nor  the  other  to  you,  sir,  that  since  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Pegu  and  Martaban  provinces  in  1852,  the  first  of  them  alone  has 
cost  the  Indian  Government  annually,  upon  an  average,  exceeding  half  a  milUoQ 
sterling  beyond  the  revenue  it  has  been  possible,  with  every  exaction,  to  levy 
from  it ;  and  that  this  has  solely  resulted  from  the  want  of  that  back  or  inland 
commerce  with  Western  China  which  we  and  the  principal  Chambers  of  Cofli- 
merce  so  many  years  since  solicited  and  urged  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  do  his, 
then  very  easy,  part  in  opening;  and  from  the  absence  of  that  immigration  into 
sparsely  peopled  Pegu,  of  those  all-desirable  Chinese  settlers  who,  as  McLeod 
ascertained  at  Kiang  Hung  in  1836-37,  would  flow  down  by  thousands  to  British 
Burma's  many  millions  of  acres  of  fine  land  lying  waste,  if  a  safe  and  easy  way 
was  opened  to  them. 

46.  Of  the  Foreign  Office  hostility,  under  the  late  heads  thereof  in  England 
and  Peking,  to  British  Burma's  being  so  benefited,  and  thereby  all  India  and 
England,  we  subn.itted  some  proofs  to  you  in  our  letter  so  often  herein  referred  to 
of    the  29th    of  April  last.      In  paragraph  26,  page  88  of   tiis    letter,  we 

have 

*  The  affairs  of  Heaven  are  without  Tariation  or  change ;  bat  those  of  the  eartk  ave  ever  modiieA  by 
difivrent  etrctunstancee  of  power  and  policy. 
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have  9ho^n  yoa  that  the  preyrous  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Earl  ©f  Malmesbury, 
officially  communicated  to  us^  on  the  1 9th  of  April  1856^  with  courteous  thanks 
for  our  having  addressed  them  to  him, — *^That  our  letters  of  the  10th  and  13th 
"  of  that  month  would*  be  transmitted  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  China."     Now,  JJ^^Se^FW 
assuming  ihem  to  haye  been  transmitted,  and  granting,  what  has  yet  to  b^»  shown,  oflfiMdedarw^to^ 
that  they  reached  Lord  Elgin  too  late  to  have  consideration  in  his  negotiation  of  Parliament,  «Re- 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  we  have  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  the  ratilication  of  i^^/^^^^^^ior^ 
that  treaty  and  the  Convention  of  Peace  at  Peking  did  not  take  place  until  two  respondence  took 
years  and  four  months  after  the  date  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty,  viz.,  on  the  14th  ^'^w^^China 
of  November  1860,  which  was  two  years  and  seven  months  after  those  letters  orwith  Sir  Frederick 
were  received  from  us  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Bruce. 

47.  During  that  long  interval,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  several  others  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  new  Cabinet  of  1859,  received  many  additional  com- 
munications and  maps  from  us  on  the  subject ;  and  on  the  Earl  of  Mgin*8  second 
Chinese  Mission  we  communicated  to  Lund  John  Russell,  as  stated  to  you  in  one 
of  our  previous  letters,  our  readiness  to  proceed  to  China,  there  to  render  to  Lord 
Elgin,  at  the  proper  time,  the  inft>rmation  and  assistance  that  would  be  in  our 
power  respecting  the  two  prepositions  which  we  had  studied  and  mastered  more 
thaa  any  other  men,  official  or  not — the  openmg  of  direct  trade  with  the  west  of 
China,  and  the  extension  of  the  Pegu  telegraph  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  open  ports ; 
but  which  offer  the  Foreign  Secretary  abruptly  declined. 

48.  We  consider,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  wholly  without  reason  for  assum^ 
ing  that,  on  the  change  of  Government  in  1859,  the  Foreign  Office,  under 
departmental  apprehension  of  '*  inconvenience  ''  to  itself  from  tije  opening  of  the 
desired  trade,  and  the  extension  of  the  Indian  telegraph  as  required,  decided  lo 
obstruci  our  efforts  to  accomplish  those  national  objects,  and  interdicted  Lord 
Elgin  from  touching  upon  the  propositions  in  his  new  negotiations  with  the 
Chinese  Government ;  and  that  in  this  manner  it  occurred  that  he  disregarded 
them  at  the  commimding  moment  of  our  occupation  of  Peking,  ami  whoJJ^ 
omitted  them  from  the  Convention  of  Peace  which  he  there  negotiated  ;  for  each 
and  every  article  of  that  convention  belied  all  the  reasons,  save  perhaps  the 
^  inconvenient  '*  one  which  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  assigned  to  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  influencing  him  against  the  prayer  o(  its  memorials. 
Since,  surely,  if  the  proptieition  for  peaceful  trading  '*  access  to  a  city  of  the 
*^  wiestero  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire  was  novel,  so  &r  as  England  was  con- 
"  cemcd,"  and  was  •^improbable  to  be  acquiesced  in  by  China,*'  the  preamble 
and  nine  artaclet  of  tlie  Peking  Convention  contained  very  far  more  **  novel  *^ 
reqntremaits  on  the  part  of  England,  and  very  much  more  "  improbable  **  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  China  ;  instance  :— 

First  The  hct  of  such  a  conventoion  1)eing  negotiated  in  the  Chinese  capital 
by  an  Imperial  Prince  of  China  ^ith  a  British  nobleman  who  took  the  right  of 
hmi,  and  who  was  escorted  to  t^e  meeting  by  a  large  military  feree  of  all  arms^ 
furnished  by  a  British  army  in  victorious  possession  of  Peking." 

Second.  The  djeclaration  in  the  1st  Article,  *'  that  liis  Imperial  Majesty  the 
•*  Emperor  of  China,  expresses  his  deep  regret  at  the  opposition  made  at  Takua  to 
*^  Her  Majesty's  representative,  when  on  his  way  to  Peking* 

Third.  The  concession  contained  in  tlie  2d  Article,  "that  Her  Britannic 
'*  M^esty*s  representative,  will  henceforward  reside  permanently  or  occasionally 
"  at  Peking,  as  Her  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  decide.'* 

Fourth.  The  provision  of  Article  3,  **  that  the  four  millions  of  taels*  imposed  *  £i,«»,ooo«tei«p 
"  by  the  Tientsin  Treaty  as  opium  indemnity,  &c.,  shall  be  increased  to  eight  Wat7#.  3<f.  the 
**  millions  of  taels,t  and  be  liquidated  by  quarterly  payments  of  a  fifth  of  the  ^  £2,600,ooo. 
**  gross  revenue  of  the  customs  of  all  the  ports  opened  to  trade.'* 

Fifth.  The  concession  by  the  4th  Article,  "That  the  inland  city  of  Tientsin," 
midway  between  the  sea  and  Peking  and  nearest  place  of  commerce  to  the  latter, 
"  shall  be  opened  to  British  trade  and  restrictions.'' 

Sixth.  The  provision  of  the  6th  Article,  "  That  the  Emperor  of  China  shall, 
**  by  decree,  command  all  the  high  provindal  authorities  of  China  to  proclaim 
•*  throughout  their  respective  iurisdictions  that  Chinese  men  and  their  famili^ 
"  are  free  to  emigrate  to  any  British  colonies." 

^    Seventh.  The  cession,  by  Article  6,  of  a  portion  of  the  manland  of  China — 
Kowloon, — "  as  a  dependency  of  England.*' 

Eighth.  The  declaration  of  the  7th  Article,  **That  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
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*^  vention  by  the  Queen  of  England  and  Emperor  of  China  is  unnecessary,  and 
"  that  it  shall  have  all  full  effect  under  the  signatures  of  the  plenipotentiaries  only, 
**  and  from  the  date  of  their  signing  it/' 

Ninth.  The  further  declaration  of  the  8th  Article,  *'That  the  Emperor  of  China 
**  shall,  by  decree,  command  the  high  authorities  of  Peking  and  of  the  provinces, 
**  to  print  and  publish  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  and  the  Convention." 

And  Tenth.  The  provision  in  Article  9,  *'  That  British  forces  shall  occupy 
**  Tientsin,  Taku,  the  north-west  of  Shunning,  and  Canton,  until  the  whole 
**  indemnity  of  eight  millions  of  laels  shall  be  paid." 

49*  The  Earl  of  Elgin  can  only  have  made  those  several  demands  on  the 
Chinese  Government  under  the  instructions  and  authority  of  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
And  we  put  it  to  you,  sir,  to  say  whether  there  was  not  in  any  two  of  them  more 
of  the  "novel"  in  demand  as  respects  England,  and  of  the  **  improbable  "  in 
concession  as  regards  China,  than  there  would  have  been  in  our  two  propositions 
had  they  been  put  forward  by  our  negotiator  at  Peking  as  part  of  the  terms  of 
peace  to  which  he  could  accede.  We  put  it  to  you,  also,  to  say  whether  the 
Chinese  Government,  having  been  so  humbled  by  our  advance  to  Peking  as  to 
assent  to  those  nine  articles  of  the  Convention,  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
afforded  the  slightest  objection  to  the  opening  of  trade  to  us  on  the  far  distant 
west  of  the  em|)ire,  or  to  the  setting  up  of  the  telegraph  to  the  open  ports,  both  of 
which  must  have  proved  as  beneficial  to  China  as  to  England.  And,  further,  we 
put  it  lo  you,  sir,  whether  it  is  not  thus  made  manifest  that  the  "  novel  "  and  "  im- 
**  probable  "  reasons  assigned  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Leeds  Chamber 
for  his  rejecting  the  applications  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  West  Riding  and  South  Lancashire,  could  not  have  been  the  true 
grounds  of  that  department's  marked  hostility,  ah  initiOy  to  the  but  natural,^ 
becoming,  and  very  proper  appeals  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  those 
important  national  interests,  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  trade  with 
the  hitherto  sealed  up  western  moiety  of  China  proper,  and  of  the  extension  of 
the  telegraph  to  the  open  ports  on  the  seaboard  of  that  Empire  ? 

60.  Putting,  however,  these  great  home  commercial  interests  wholly  out  of 
the  question,  it  surely  cannot  be  that  because  one  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment takes  no  interest  in  matters  where  India  is  concerned,  is  averse  to  "  novelty" 
of  action  and  to  "inconvenience"  therein,  and  is  ignorant  of  territorial, 
financial,  and  commercial  facts  vitally  affecting  that  important  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  therefore  its  best  interests  are  to  be  permanently  sacrificed,  and 
the  sacrifice  be  tacitly  concurred  in  by  the  minister  who  presides  over  the  Indian 
Government.  To  establish  the  contrary  of  this,  and  to  arrest  further  injury  to 
India,  her  people,  and  treasury,  in  the  matters  we  write  of,  requires,  sir,  that  the 
projected  commercial  opening  of  the  west  of  China  from  Rangoon,  and  the  land 
extension  of  the  Pegu  telegraph  to  Hong  Kong,  &c.  should  now  be  openly 
patronised  and  energetically  carried  through  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 

51.  And  as,  strangely  enough,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  after  expressing  his 
hostility  to  the  propositions  in   the  terms  he  used  in   his  letters  of  the  27th  of 
♦  iS'M  Return  to  the   August  1860,  to  the  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool  Chambers*  of  Commerce, 
l^Tchi^™™?!!?  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  '^^^®^  ^f  ^b^  22d  of  September  1860,  to  the  Leeds  Chamber  ;t  after 
page  7,  No.  8.  throwing  away  the  splendid  opportunity,  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 

t  iSfec  same  Return,  ment  at  Taku,  afforded  for  their  realisation  subsequent  to  our  letters  of  the  10th 
pages 8, 9,  No.  10.  ^j  ^^^j^  of  April  1868,  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury ;  and  after  causing  the  pro- 
positions to  be  wholly  omitted  from  the  negotiation  of  the  Peking  Convention  of  ^ 
the  24th  of  October,  1860,  did,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  November  1863,  to 
1  iS^ie  Parliamentaxy  the  Liverpool  East  India  and  China  Association,:!;  state  that  *^the  proposals  for 
fewSto^pwe 20  **  establishing  commercial  communications  between  India  and  China  by  way  of 
2X0.40.  '  *      '*  Pegu  and  Burma,  is  a  matter  which  more  immediately  comes  within  the  depart- 

'*  ment  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India ; "  we  hope  that,  seeing  how 
wholly  have  failed  the  half-and-half  measures  thus  far  taken  in  it  by  the  Indian 
Government  under  Foreign  Office  influence,  we  may  now  submit  to  you  with  some 
hope  of  better  results,  grounds  whereon  you  can  require  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, if  necessary,  that  the  west  of  China  should  be  opened  to  Indian  comnnerce, 
and  on  terms  even  more  beneficial  to  our  merchants  than  those  which  regulate 
British  trade  with  the  Chinese  open  ports.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
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we  revert  to  the  Russian  overland  trade  with  *^  cities  of  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,"  and  quote  to  you  somewhat  fully  the  treaty  provisions 
referred  to  in  paragraph  41  preceding,  as  regulating  it. 

52.  The  treaty  between  Russia  and  China,  signed  at  Peking  by  Count  IgnatiefF 
and  Prince  Kung,  on  the  14th  of  November  1860,  and  ratified  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  1st  of  January  1861,  of  the  character  of  which  treaty,  as  it  was  to  be,  we 
must  not  suppose  Lord  Elgin  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  previous  to  liis  settling 
the  terms  of  his  Convention,  commences,  Articles  1,  2,  and  3,  with  advancing,  as 
before  observed,  the  whole  of  the  Russian  frontier  line,  along  the  west,  north, 
and  east,  towards  China  proper,  even  from  the  possessions  of  Kokand  in  the  west, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Thoumen  in  the  extreme  east,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

Following  that  unprecedented  territorial  aggrandisement  by  a  non-belligerent. 
Article  4  of  the  Treaty  runs : — "  On  the  whole  of  the  frontier  line  so  esta- 
*'  blished  by  the  present  treaty,  trade,  free  of  all  duty  or  restrictions,  is  esta- 
"  blished  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  States;  and  the  local  authorities  are  bound 
"  to  give  special  protection  to  such  trades,  and  to  all  those  who  exercise  it/' 

Article  6  provides,  that  **  Russian  merchants  may  also  trade  at  Ourga  and 
**  Kalgan,  in  Chinese  territory ;  gives  the  Russian  Government  the  right  of 
**  keeping  a -consul  at  Ourga,  with  suite,  and  of  erecting  a  building  thete 
*^  for  that  purpose ;  and  Russian  merchants  the  right  to  travel  in  China^  at 
"  all  times,  on  commercial  business;  provided  they  do  not  congregate  in  the 
**  same  locality  in  a  greater  number  than  800,  and  are  provided  on  the  fVontier 
**  with  a  Russian  certificate.  During  their  journey,  these  merchants  are  at 
"  liberty  to  buy  or  sell  as  they  may  choose/* 

Article  6  says  : — '*  As  an  experiment,  trade  is  opened  at  Kashgar,  on  the  same 
**  basis  as  at  Hi  and  Tarbagatai.*  The  Chinese  Government  grants  sufficient 
**  land  for  the  erection  of  a  factory,  with  all  the  necessary  outhouses,  including 
**  storehouses,  a  church,  &c.,  also  a  burial  ground,  pasturage,  &c.,  as  at  Hi  and 
**  Tarbagatai.  Orders  will  be  immediately  issued  by  the  Chinese  Government 
**  to  the  Governor  of  the  district  of  Kashgar  for  the  concession  of  the  said 
^Mand." 

To  those  trading  privileges  granted  to  Russia  in  '*  frontier  cities  of  the  Chinese 
•*  Empire,''  and  "  cities  of. the  western  frontier  thereof,'*  Article  7  of  the  Treaty 
adds : — "  In  the  localities  thrown  open  to  commerce,  the  Russians  in  China,  and 
"  the  Chinese  in  Russia,  may  enter  into  all  commercial  transactions  without  any 
**  hindrance  from  the  local  authorities;  they  may  frequen t the  markets  and  shops 
^*  in  perfect  liberty,  as  also  the  merchants  houses  ;  they  may  buy  or  sell,  whole- 
**  sale  or  retail,  as  best  suits  their  convenience,  on  credit  or  otherwise,  according 
*•  to  the  confidence  they  place  in  each  other.  The  length  of  stay  of  merchants 
*^  in  these  localities,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  themselves." 

Following  that,  the  8th  Article  declares  : — *^  Russian  merchants  in  China,  and 
*'  Chinese  merchants  in  Russia,  are  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
"  two  Governments.  To  keep  a  watch  over  the  merchants,  and  prevent  mia- 
^'  understandings  which  might  arise  between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  the 
''  Russian  Government  is  permitted  to  establish  at  once  consuls  at  Kashgar  and 
"  Ourga,  on  the  basis  of  the  regulations  adopted  at  Hi  and  Tarbagatai." 

53.  Compare  such  superior  commercial  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part  of  mili* 
tary  Russia's  Foreign  Office  and  its  envoy  to  China,  with  the  want  of  those  qualities 
then  and  there  shown  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  envoy  of  manufacturing  and 
trading  England,  and  with  the  late  Foreign  Secretary's  timid,  unsound,  anti- 
commercial  reasoning  to  our  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  excuse  for  his  refusing 
to  make  an  effort  to  open  an  inland  portion  of  extensive  China  to  the  merchants 
of  England  and  India.  The  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  of  either 
Russia  or  France  would,  we  conjecture,  have  replied  to  and  treated  very  differ* 
ently  the  formally  expressed  desires  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  bodies  of 
their  countries,  representing  the  trading  eapital  and  enterprise  represented  bj 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Liverpool,  all  of  which  had  memorialised  the  late  Premier,  some  c^ 
them  twice,  for  the  opening  of  Western  China,  previous  to  the  Peking  Conven* 

tion^ 

,      ■    • — I— ii- 1 ■  I  I  — ■■' 

*  M  and  Tarbagatai  are  the  capitals  of  proyinces  or  districts  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  were  alxeady  open  to  Bnssiaa  trade  and  Russian  oonsalates* 
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tion^  and  would  have  acted  very  differently  in  their  behalf  therein,  when  occu- 
pying Peking  as  dictating  conquerors. 

64.  True,  our  imperfect,  though  voluminous.  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  extending 

to  54  articles,  was  signed  on  the  2({th  of  June  1858,  and  the  somewhat  hurried 

Convention  of  Peking  on  the  24lh  of  October  1860;  while  the  masterly  Treaty 

of  Russia,  limited  to  15  articles  only,  bears  date  21  days  later,  viz.,  the  14th  of 

November  1860.     Still,  on  the  intimate  diplomatic  terms  Lord  El^n  was  in 

*  Wi^b^'^F^^i      C^^^^  with  Count  Ignatieff,*  it  cannot,  as  before  observed,  be  considered  that 

EI^Jb  hi/  they  remained  ignorant  of  each  other's  views  and  intentions  in  respect  of  the 

dttpatehesfor  terms  they  shou Id  respectively  propose  to  the  Chinese  negociators,  and  compel 

&c°aad  iwi^"^  ^^^^^  acceptance  of.     And,  assuming  Lord  Elgin,  before  he  drafted  the  terms  of 

conseqaentJy  from     the  Convention,  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the  Russian  envoi's  resolve  that  his 

of  t^  Bath.    ^^^'  treaty,  in  addition  to  its  giving  Russians  access  to  the  open  ports,  should  open  to 

them  for  trade  more  *'  cities  of  the  western  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  and 

establish  Russian  consulates  at  them,  can  it  be  considered  that  the  earnest 

prayers   of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants   of  England  to  Her   Majesty's 

Ministers,  that  one  such  frontier  city  might  be  opened  to  them,  would  have  been 

left  so  oflfensively  unnoticed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  the  Convention — for  we  provided 

that  he  should  be  cognizant  of  the  memorials  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce— 

unless  he  had  explicit  instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  Foreign  Secretm'y. 

55.  It  happens,  however,  very  luckily.  Sir,  for  India,  and  for  British  Burma  in 
particular,  that  a  then  established  treaty  usage  caused  our  Tientsin  Treaty  to 
contain  the  provision  set  forth  in  its  54th  article,  which  comes  next  for  us  to 
quote  to  you,  viz. : — 

**  And  it  is  hereby  expressly  stipulated,  that  the  British  Government  and  its 

*^  subjects,  will  be  allowed  free  and  equal  participation  in  all  privileges,  immn- 

/'  nities,  and  advantages,  that  may  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  granted  by 

**  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Government  or  subjects  of  any 

'*  other  nation.'*  ^ 

*»  , 

56.  The  Government  of  India  is  part  an5i  parcel  of  the  **  British  Govern- 
ment ; "  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects,  of  every  description,  are  "  its  subjects ; " 
and  therefore,  British  merchants,  English  or  Indian,  can,  we  presume  to  consider, 
claim  to  trade  with  such  of  the  inland  frontier  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  they 
can  approach,  on  the  terms  granted  to  Russia:  that  is,  **free  of  all  duty  or 
"  restrictions,  without  hindrance  from  the  local  authorities ;  buying  or  selling, 
'*  wholesale  or  retail,  on  credit  or  otherwise,  as  best  suits  their  convenience.'* 

57.  In  considering  this  point,  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  what  we  will 
here  repeat  to  you,  sir,  that  both  Richardson  and  McLeod  were  invariably 
assured  by  all  the  Chinese  caravan  traders  and  officials  they  met  in  their  travels 
between  British  Burma  and  the  west  of  China,  "  that  our  merchants  would  be 
**  welcomed  by  their  countrymen  of  all  classes,  that  no  duties  would  be  levied 
*^  on  their  goods,  and  that  they  would  be  free  to  enter  and  leave  China  at  their 
"  pleasure,  as  the  frontier  towns  were  open  to  all  traders,  and  had  no  gUards 
"  set  against  them.**  To  quote  the  official  statements  of  those  travellers,  and  of 
the  more  recent  one,  the  late  Deputy  Commissioner,  Mr.  O'Riley,  on  this 
point: 

Richardson,  in  1835,  wrote  to  the  Goverament  of  India,  thus : — *'  I  need  not 
^^  descant  upon  the  great  importance  to  England  and  India,  of  opening  a  trade  to 
^'  the  south-west  frontier  of  China  for  British  and  India  goods  and  Chinese  pro- 
^*  ducts.  I  learnt  from  the  caravans  I  met  of  Chinese  traders,  and  from  other 
^*  authorities  during  my  travels,  that  no  difficulty  will  exist  in  our  merchants 
'*  visiting  the  frontier  towns  of  the  Yunan  province ;  all  the  Chinese  assured  me 
^*  there  were  no  guards  and  no  restrictions  on  merchants.'* 

In  1837,  Mc  Leod  wrote  to  the  Indian  Government: — "The  ministers  and  chie6 
^*  of  Kiang-Tungand,  Kiang-Hung  pressed  me  much  to  send  merchants  up.  The 
*^  subject  is,  therefore,  worthy  the  attention  of  Government,  and  advantage  ought  to 
^*  be  taken  of  the  good  understanding  now  established;  and  trading  parties  should 
•"  be  pushed  up  to  Kiang-Hung,  if  only  to  show  the  Chinese,  in  particular,  that 
**  commerce  with  them  is  trulv  our  oWect.  Now  that  we  find  this  State,  Kiang- 
•*  Hung,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  Western  China  in  position  and  inclination, 
"  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  Chinese  merchants,  willing  and  anxious  to  promote 
**  such  a  commercial  intercourse  with  us,  our  main  object  should  be  to  make  an 

'^  effort, 
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*^  effort,  even  at  some  cost  to  Government,  to  establish  a  permanent  trade  with 
•^them/* 

And  in  the  more  recent  year  1861,  0*Riley,  in  reference  to  onr  proposition, 
that,  at  first,  a  station  and  emporium  of  trade  should  be  established  on  the  Pegu 
extreme  north-east  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Kiang-Tung,  wrote  to  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  : — "  There  are  many  considerations  that  induce  a  well-grounded 
^*  opinion  of  the  eminent  capacity  of  the  locality  to  be  made  an  emporium  of 
^*  trade  of  the  first  importance.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  natives  whose  com^ 
^*  mercial  enterprise  forms  the  prominent  feature  of  their  character,  to  whom 
^^  neither  ranges  of  mountains  nor  rushing  streams  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  pro- 
^^  gress  of  trade;  possessing  within  itself  a  numerous  and  comparatively  wealthy 
**  population,  the  Karens  and  Shans,  eager  to  a  degree  to  possess  the  products  of 
^^  our  manufactures  ;  and  favoured  by  nature  with  a  position  and  climate  propi- 
**  tious  to  the  development  of  many  valuable  resources  ;  the  period  would  not  be 
**  far  distant  when  such  an  emporium  would  carry  our  commerce  through 
"  regions  hitherto  closed  against  our  merchants  and  their  enterprise,  and  where 
*^  it  would  be  more  appreciated  than  in  any  other  commercial  part  of  the  world  — 
^*  the  western  provinces  proper  of  the  mighty  Chinese  Empire." 

58.  If  our  own  Treaty  of  Tientsin  "gives  all  British  subjects  a  right,*'  which, 
as  we  have  shown  to  you,  Captain  Sherard  Osbom  publicly  stated  it  to  do,  "  to 
*'  pass  to  and  from  every  town  and  village  in  China,  for  purposes  of  trade  ;^  or 
if,  under  Articles  4  and  5  of  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peking,  and  54  of  ours  of 
Tientsin,  all  British  subjects  have  acquired  the  right  of  "  trading  along  the 
**  frontier  of  China,  free  of  all  duty  or  restrictions ;  and  to  travel  in  China  at  all 
*'  times  on  commercial  business,  &c.  ;'*  we  would  advocate  the  open  peaceful  exer- 
cise of  the  right  on  the  west  of  China  from  British  Burma,  under  necessary  treaty 
arrangements  with  the  King  of  Burma  or  Ava,  without  regard  to  the  "  conveni- 
ence "  of  the  Home  Foreign  Ofiice,  deference  to  its  opinion  of  the  **  probability  *' 
of  the  Chinese  Government  acquiescing  therein,  or  heed  of  iLs  more  untenable 
idea,  '^  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  afford  due  protection  to  British  trade  at  so 
"  inland  a  point,  or  there  to  exercise  due  control  over  British  subjects  ;'*  both  of 
which  can,  if  the  proper  means  are  adopted,  be  as  effectually  provided  for  along 
that  inland  frontier  of  China,  as  along  the  seaboard  of  the  empire. 

59.  We  thus  recommend  to  you,  Sir,  this  exercise  of  the  right,  if  it  be 
possessed ;  because  a  long  and  close  observation  of  the  relations  between  the 
Britil^  and  Chinese  Governments  has  satisfied  us  that  it  is  both  impolitic  and 
unwise,  and  tends  to  hostilities,  for  the  former  in  any  instance  to  waive  rights 
once  granted  to  it  by  the  latter.     In  the  recent  traveller  Michie's  interesting 

work,*  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  passages  wherein  he  supports  this  opinion,  **< Siberian orerland 
and  expresses  his  faith  in  the  now  full  preparedness  of  the  Chinese  Govern-  route,  Peking  to  St. 
ment  and  people,  for  the   introduction  of  railways  and  the  electric  telegraph  1864^  ^^'        ^^ 
into  their  country.     He   observes  : — **  However  unimportant   such   rights  may 
",  appear,  experience  has  shown  that  the  results  of  abandoning  them  are  not 
"  so.     Sir  Michael  Seymour's  warf  at  Canton,  in  1856-67,  would  never  have  f  Was  not  that  war 
*^  occurred  if  our  undoubted  right  to  reside  in  that  city  had  been  insisted  on,  ?^**l9**^"*^®' 
"  years  previously.     Our  defeat  at  the  Taku  Forts  in  1859  would   have  been  or'Lord  Palmes  * 
**  prevented,  if  the  right  of  our  Minister  to  reside  in  Peking  had  not,  in  a  weak  ston's? 
'*  di[»lomatic  moment,  been  waived.     What  complications,  too,  have  not  arisen 
*'  in  Japan,  from  our  consenting  to  undo  half  Lord  Elgin's  Treaty,  and  allowing 
"  the  port  of  Osaca  to  remain  closed  to  our  merchant  vessels  !     We  cannot 
"  afford  to  make  concessions  to  Asiatic  powers ;  for  of  all  people  they  are  those 
"  who,  if  you  give  them  an  inch,  will  take  an  ell.     Then  fleets  and  armies  must 
♦*  be    brought   into   costly   and   destructive    play   to    recover  the  ground    we 
**  have  wantonly  lost.     Inexperience  may  excuse  the  Chinese  Government  for 
^*  a  narrow  jealousy  of  the  spread  of  foreign  intercourse  in   China.     But  what 
"shall  we  say  of  European   [English?]  diplomatists  who,  in  full  view  of  the 
"  advantages  which,  as  the  past  has  shown,  must  accrue  to  natives  and  foreigners 
"  alike  from    it,  would  diminish  ^  the  points  of  contact '  from  a  nervous,  and  j.  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
"  not  very  rational,  apprehension  of  possible  complications? J     The  representa-  must  unquestion- 
*'  tives  of  foreign  powers  at  the  Court  of  Peking  may,  from  national  jealousy,  po^^j^^^offi^  ***d 
<*  or    to   further   designs   of   their   own   Governments,    influence  the  Chinese  itsThen  Minister^at 
«*  Government  against  any  reforms  or  changes  emanating  fi*om  Great  Britain.  Peking,  sir  Frede- 
"  But  the  determination  of  the  Government  of  China,  on  such  matters,  will  «*inin?8eye/' "* 
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*'  depend  mainly  on  the  view  which  the  EngKsh  Minister,  or  Charg6  d' Affaires 
**  may  take  and  express  of  it ;  and  he  may  meet  the  projectors  with  active  or 
'^  lukewarm  support,  or  with  seer*  t  or  open  opposition.  It  is  the  duty,  however, 
^  of  the  Home  Ministers  to  maintain  the  legitimate  influence  or  this  country  in 
**  China.  Our  actual  interest  in  that  empire  greatly  outweighs  that  of  any 
•*  other  ptfople ;  but  we  are  in  some  danger  of  losing  our  •  prestige  there,  and 
^  allowing  other  powers  to  supersede  us  in  influencing  the  Celestial  Councils. 
"  We  failed  in  the  telegraphic  scheme  across  Mongolia,  but  the  Russians  will 
"  certainly  accomplish  it.  Tlie  Lay-Osbom  fleet  failed,  but  the  French  or 
*^  Americans  will  supply  i\s  place  and  put  down  piracy.  Railways  will  be  esta- 
*.*  blished  in  China,  for  the  people  are  ripe  for  their  introduction  ;  and  if  we 
"  miss  the  opportunity,  some  other  nation  will  seize  it,  and,  with  or  without  us, 
**  China  will  have  railways.  The  electric  telegraph  will,  of  course,  accom- 
^  pany  railways,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  precede  them ;  for  the  Chinese  people 
**  and  Government  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  rapid 
**  transmission  of  intelligence.  Tliis  is  shown  by  the  admirable  system  of 
'*  Government  expresses,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  carrier-pigeons  are  used 
"  to  influence  the  exchange  markets  of  China.  '  The  vast  area  of  the  Chinese 
*^  empire  renders  telegraphic  communication  more  than  ordinarily  acceptable ; 
"  and,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  even  necessary/' 

60.  Should  English  and  British  Indian  merchants  not  possess,  under  either  of 
the  before-mentioned  treaties,  the  clear  right  to  trade  with  the  west  of  China  by 
land,  we  have  shown  you,  Sir,  from  several  Indian  oflicial  documents,  that  tlie 
Chinese  authorities,  merchants,  and  people  of  that  inland  extremity  of  the 
empire,  have  been  long  ready  and  anxious  to  give  our  merchants  and  their 
me^ci^andise  cordial  reception  there,  and  this  free  from  Customs'  duties,  m 
order  to  have  the  advamtage,  through  those  merchants,  of  ocean  commerce  with 
the  world.  And  we  feel  confident  that,  if  arranged  for  uith  the  King  of  Ava 
or  Burma  as  we  would  suggest,  and  properly  commenced,  a  trade  of  great 
magnitude,  and  of  much  benefit  to  England  and  India,  may  be  permanently 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Kamboja  River  in  the  Kiang-Hung  Shan 
State  ;  which  trade,- by  means  of  that  noble  stream,  its  tributaries,  and  the  roads 
running  from  them,  would  spread  over  the  uhole  western  interior  of  China, 
Eastern  Tibet,  and  Soutliern  I'artary,  without  our  merchants  going,  or  carrying 
their  merchandise  beyond  that  frontier  river.  The  Chinese  traders  would,  in 
such  case,  flock  to  it ;  and  bring  thither  all  the  desirable  conunercial  pro^cts  of 
their  country,  to  any  extent  the  supply  there  of  English  and  Indian  goods  would 
meet. 

61.  These  our  convictions  have  been  before  urged  upon  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers,  without  efiect ;  and  without  our  receiving  from  them  the  slightest 
acknowledgment  of  our  endeavours  so  to  bencAt  England  and  India  by  extension 
of  their  foreign  trades,  or  any  encouragemeirt  to  continue  those  endeavcfurs. 
Yet,  Sir,  we  persevere  in  the  work  :  believing  that,  if  the  Home  Government 
continues  still  to  disregard  the  proposition,  the  Indian  Government  will,  at  length, 
awake  to  the  great  desirability  for  India  alone  of  its  realization ;  and  to  the 
perfect  practicability  of  this,  under  proper  direction  and  guidai>ce;  whatever 
commissioners,  deputy  commissioners,  or  others  acting  under  them,  may,  when 
wrongly  instructed,  have  expressed  to  the  contrary,  in  support  of  the  "  How  not 
to  do  it"  system. 

62.  So,  communications  from  us  of  long-back  date  informed  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  more  fully  than  they  could  otherwise  learn,  of  the  projects  of  Russia 
along  the  whole  west,  north,  and  east  of  the  Chinese  JEmpire.  That  information 
we  made  more  clear  by  our  attaching  explanatory  maps  to  it ;  but  nothing 
resulted  therefrom,  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Yet  Russia,  whose  Cossacb 
first  heard  of  the  Amoor  river  so  recently  as  1636,  has  steadily  pursued  her  plans 
of  encroachment  on  Chinese  Tibet,  Tartary,  and  Manchuria;  and  of  advance 
towards  Peking,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  to  obtain  a  controlling  power  over 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Her  extended  wings  now  overshadow  the  whole  west, 
north,  and  east  of  it,  from  Turkistan  to  the  Japanese  Sea.  Her  greater  decision 
and  energy  in  diplomacy,  and  her  consequent  superior  influence  at  PekiDg* 
have  enabled  her,  in  addition  to  carrying  forward  her  telegraph  to  China  proper 
to  complete  and  officially  to  announce  to  the  world,  under  date  St.  Petersborg? 
23rd  of  December  1865,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  land  letter  and  parcel 
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post  between  St.  Petersburgh  and  Tientsin  ;  by  thu  route,  from  Kiachia,  of 
Ourga,  Kalg^m,  and  Peking.  The  rates  of  charge  between  St.  Petersbnri/h  and 
Kiachta  are  to  be  ^'  the  ordinary  ones  ;  "  and  those  from  Kiachta  to  Tientsin^  and 
vice  versd^  11  rf.  per  half  ounce  for  letters  ;  and  1  5.  2d.  per  pound  for  parcels. 
Had  our  offer  to  accompany  Lord  Elgin  on  his  second  going  to  China,  been 
accepted,  instead  of  brusquely  rejected  as  it  was,  by  the  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  due  encouragement  been  afterwards  extended  to  us,  the  Indo-European 
telegraph  would  have  been  extended  hefore  this,  also  by  land,  from  Pegu  to 
Hong  Kong ;  and  not  improbably,  by  this  time,  through  the  other  open  ports,  also 
to  Tientsin  and  Peking;  with  arrangements  in  progress  for  a  weekly  express 
letter  post,  if  desirable,  between  the  two  first  pointSi  Eight  yeai^  have,  how- 
ever, now  passed  since  our  first  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  period  ;  and  those  matters  all  remain,  so  f\ir  as  right  action  in  them  by  the 
British  or  Indian  Governments  is  concerned,  precisely  as  they  then  were  ; 
excepting,  if  the  otiicial  Returns  can  b(*  relied  on,  that  the  Calcutta  and  British 
Burman  telegraph,  from  the  want  of  oiir  proposed  extension  of  its  wires,  has 
been  a  yearly  charge  instead  of  benefit  lO  the  Treasury  of  India,  and  helped  to 
make  tne  loss  of  the  70,000  L  which  the  last  returns  show  on  the  year,  in  the 
working  of  the  Indian  telegraph, 

63.  Since  the  French  took  possession  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Cochin 
China,  we  have  similarly  communicated  to  one  or  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  her  inland  progress  therefrom,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Kamboja,  towards 
south-western  Chiua  and  the  Shan  States  of  Eastern  Burma,  warning  them  of 
the  necessity  of  timely  action  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  in 
advancing  commercially,  under  peaceable  and  equitable  arrangements  witli  the 
King  of  Ava,  from  the  north-east  of  Pegu  to  the  Upper  Kamboja  River.  But  in 
this,  as  you  well  know,  Sir„  we  again  laboured  wholly  in  vain  and  without 
m)tice ;  encouragement  having  been  ratiier  given  by  that  Government,  when 
public  opinion  seemed  to  require  from  t  some  movement  in  the  matter,  and  by 
its  subordinates  in  British  Burma,  to  such  wild  and  utterly  impracticable  schemes' 
as  those  of  Assistant-surgeon  Charles  Williams,  jw.d.,  the  late  agent  at 
Mandalay  of  the  Pegu  Chief  Commissioner ;  of  Dr.  Marfels,  a  Gernmn  physi- 
cian, resident  at  Mandalay  ;  and  of  his  ally,  Mr.  Bailow,  the  negotiating  agent 
o£  the  late  Loadon  firm  of  Halliday,  Fooc,  and  Co..  for  worthless  Burman 
railway  concessions ;  all  of  whom,  with  others  actinu  to  serve  their  purposes,  were^ 
as  suddenly  as  unaccountably — considering  his  letters  to  iis — taken  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  more  or  less  under  his  official  patronage,  prejudicially  to  our 
nation's  best  uiterests,  as  havinj^  delayed  and  impeded  commercial  and  tele- 
graphic advance  to  the  west  of  China. 

64.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  another  year  having  now  eouimeiiced 
without  our  having  been  honoured  with  any  reply  to  our  letters  to  you  of  the 
2W;h  of  April  and  12th  of  May  last,  we  deem  it  r^ht  to  support  them  with  whaft 
we  herein  ojffer  further  to  your  coofiideration  on  the  subjects  they  treated  of; 
a^,  in  reference  to  paragraphs  18  to  22^  pages  22  to  25,  pareceding,  to  offer 
you.  Sir,  and  the  Government  of  India^  our  co-operation  and  best  services 
towards  the  right  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  now  qaite  sufficiently  long- 
didcussed  questions  of  trade  with  the  Shan  States  and  inland  west  of  China  over- 
land from  Rangoon,  and  extension  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  by  Und 
from  Pegu  to  Uong  Kong,  &c. ;  to  advance  the  aiccomplidbment  of  which  projects 
we  are  willing  personally  to  assist  in  either  o£*  the  £bUowiag  courses,  or  in  any 
other  that  you  may  be  able  to  suggest,  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  different 
countries,  authorities,  and  peoples  Ae  projects  affect,  and  our  past  services  in 
i^dvocating  and  advancing  them,  may  be  best  made  instruniental  to  their  now 
early  and  happy  realisation. 

i.  That  we  will  submit  to  you,  as  stated  in  paragraphs  18,  19,  pages  22,  2S, 
the  names  of  gentlemen  of  position  and  influence  in  the  City,  who,  on  the  terms 
granted  to  the  other  railway  companies  of  India,  or  such  other  terms  as  may  be 
specially  agreed  upon  with  you,  will  undertake  to  have  a  survey  made,  of  the 
aesired  and  requisite  description,  of  the  direct  route  from  Rangoon,  across  the 
north-east  corner  of  Pegu  and  Martaban  and  the  Burman  Shan  States  of  Kiang- 
Tung  and  Kiang-Hung^  to  tlie  upper  Kandboja  river,  under  the  direction  of 
either  of  those  now  leading  railway  enoi^j^ers,   ^r.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Fowler,  or 
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Mr.  Brunlces,  as  you  may  prefer  ;  and  which  City  gentlemen  will,  on  such  terms, 
fom)  a  company  for  the  construction  of  that  extent  of  railway  and  extension  of 
the  telegraph  towards  Hong  Kong. 

ii.  That  acting  with  those  gentlemen,  we  will  undertake,  with  proper  support 
from  the  Government  of  India,  to  negodate  the  requisite  arrangements  with  the 
King  of  Ava  and  his  tributary  Shan  Chiefs  of  Kiang-Tung  and  Kiaog-Hung; 
arrangements  such  as  shall  give  the  entire  line  the  same  permaueut  protection 
and  security  as  it  would  have  if  wholly  on  British  territory. 

iii.  That  similarly  acting  and  supported,  we  will  negotiate  arrangements  with 
the  King  of  Siam  and  his  tributary  Shan  Chiefs  of  Zimmai,  Laboni£,  and  Lagong, 
such  as,  if  not  necessary,  might  be  advantageous  to  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way and  telegraph ;  and  as  would,  in  certainty,  be  of  great  present  and  future 
benefit  to  British  Burma  and  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  would  tend  to 
secure  peace  eastward  of  our  Martaban  frontier,  and  to  check  further  advance  of 
the  French  westward  of  the  Kamboja  river. 

iv.  Or  otherwise  that,  should  you  prefer  it,  we  will  submit  to  you  our 
views  and  opinions  as  to  such  arrangements  with  the  Kings  of  Ava  and  Siam, 
and  their  Snan  Chiefs  between  the  Salween  and  Meikong  or  Kamboja  rivers, 
and  leave  the  negotiation  of  them  to  the  Indian  Government,  under  your  direc- 
tion. 

66.  Submitting  thus  to  you,  sir,  these  few  leading  propositions,  we  would  have 
it  understood  that  our  views  and  plans  are  not  to  be  adopted,  and  other  persons 
to  be  employed  to  direct  and  sufierintend  their  carrying  out,  without  proper 
acknovirledgment  and  fair  recompense  being  made  to  us,  in  reference  to  our  long 
gratuitous  services  and  large  unrequited  outlay  in  projecting  and  advocating 
what  cannot  fail  to  prove,  when  realised,  a  source  of  enormous  profit  and  gain, 
through  all  time,  to  British  Burma,  India,  and  England,  and  to  their  respective 
Governments  also,  in  the  point  most  important  to  every  Government — that  of 
revenue. 

66.  Your  distinguished  ministerial  colleague,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— with  virhom  we  have  recently  corresponded  deroi-officially  on  this  subjects- 
observed  in  a  letter  he  lately  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edinburgh  ;^ 
^^  Great,  indeed,  is  the  honour  due  to  those  who  move  early  in  the  right  direc- 
^'  tion  ;  and  all  the  more  is  it  due  to  them,  because,  at  the  period  of  the  eventual 
**  triumph,  they  are  too  commonly  forgotten  and  neglected.'* 

67.  This  is  not  an  inappropriate  quotaticm  for  us  now  to  make  to  you  and  the 
Council  of  India,  and  through  you  and  them  to  the  Indian  Government,  because 
we  have,  through  some  months  past,  bad  the  gratification  of  hearing  from  several 
persons  who,  at  the  outset  of  our  labours,  considered  Western  China  and  over- 
land telegraph  to  China,  whether  across  India  or  Siberia,  mere  myths ;  and  also 
from  Members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  who  have  read  our  later  publica- 
tions and  the  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  378  of  last  Session,  ^'  Rangoon  and 
**  Western  China ;'  that  they  have  become  satisfied  that  we  advocate  what  is 
practicable,  what  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  immediate  and  permanent  benefit  to 
England  and  India,  and  what  must  consequently  soon  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  if  longer  disregarded  by  the  Indian  Government.  This 
shows  in  our  case  also,  as  was  shown  in  the  cases  of  Waghorn  and  the  overland 
route,  of  Macdonald  Stephenson  and  Indian  railways,  of  Rowland  Hill  and  the 
pennv  postage,  the  correctness  of  the  declaration,  that  the  progress  of  truth  is, 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  same ;  and  that  if  a  man,  gifted  with 
observation  and  reflection,  enunciates  *^  a  new  idea,*'  whether  in  natural  science, 
statesmanship,  or  politicd  economy,  it  is  forthwith  treated  as  the  mere  whim  of 
an  ill-informed,  wrong-headed  enthusiast.  Let  the  idea  be,  either  that  the  earth 
moves  round  the  sun^  or  that  opposition  by  a  Government  to  the  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  of  a  nation  are  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  its 
resources,  to  the  increase  of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  material  improvement  and 
happiness  of  its  people ;  and  he  who  expresses  the  idea  is  lucky  if  he  is  d<>( 

pronounced 

•  Thb  correspondence  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  MJP.  for  South  Lancashire,  we  are  now  printing,  with 
his  concurrence,  for  prirate  circuktion.  A  copy  of  it,  so  far  as  yet  printed,  we  send  herewith  to  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  India  under  a  prirate  coTor. 
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prononnced  an  ignorant  impostor,  who  would  change  the  system  of  the  universe^ 
and  check  the  course  of  peace,  commerce,  and  civilization.  If  he  perseveres, 
however,  the  solitary  thinkers'  contemned  idea  obtains  a  few  approvers  from 
among  the  thoughtfiil.  Though  still  to  them  a  paradox,  it  is  a  paradox  in 
^vhich  they  see  some  truth.  Then  a  further  few  inquiring  and  reflecting  minds  open 
their  eyes  sufficiently  to  see  that  the  idea  is  not  unworthy  of  their  countenance* 
These  are  slowly,  but  surely,  reinforced  with  still  other  converts  to  its  soundness, 
until  finally  it  becomes,  even  with  the  most  inveterate  ministerial  foes  to  any 
and  everything  new  in  their  duties,  an  established  fact,  such  as  even  they  can  no 
longer  deny,  oppose,  or  neglect,  without  incurring  suspicion  of  unworthy  official 
motives,  or  maJdng  manifest  their  incompetence  for  the  offices  they  fill,  in  the 
age  they  are  in. 

68.  All  this.  Sir,  and  more,  including  much  that  it  has  been  difficult  and  painful 
patiently  to  bear  with,  has  Mien  to  our  experimce  during  the  many  years  we 
have  earnestly  striven  to  obtain  for  our  true  ^^  ideas  *'  regarding  trade  with  the  Shan 
States  and  West  of  China,  and  land  telegraph  to  Hong  Kong,  &c.  the  countenance 
of  Her  Mfgest/s  Ministers.  And,  as  regards  these,  we  do  not  kuow  that  those  our 
ideas  have»  even  yet,  become  with  them  such  ^^  established  facts,''  as  will  justify  our 
ceasing  public  discussion  of  the  questions,  for  their  still  furtherenlightenment.  Much 
should  we  be  gratified,  therefore,  to  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this,  that  you  at 
least  of  the  Cabinet,  at  length  see  the  advantages  to  that  part  of  Her  Majesty *s 
Empire  which  is  under  your  rule,  of  what  we  propose ;  and  that  you  are  there- 
fore prepared  to  ^iWe  us  the  cordial  countenance  and  strenuous  aid  of  your  de- 
partment in  carrying  it  out.  Having  this,  we  feel  more  confident  than  ever  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  the  both  ^^  ideas  "  to  every  remaining  unbeliever  in 
them,  even  the  Foreign  Office,  to  be  '^  established  facts  ;**  and  shall  do  this  in  a 
manner  to  merit  not  merely  the  cordial  approval  of  yourself  and  Council,  and 
of  the  Indian  Government,  but  that  also  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the 
nation  generally. 

69.  It  is  but  right  for  us.  Sir,  in  conclusion,  to  express  our  conviction  to  you 
that  no  further  inquiry  into  the  matter,  or  survey  of  the  route  by  local  officials, 
whether  engineer  officers  or  not,  under  the  direction  of  British  Burman  authori- 
ties, can  be  satisfactory,  or  at  all  assist  forward  the  realisation  of  the  work.  And 
we  think  that  we  are  sufficiently  well  informed  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  home  nianu&cturing  and  mercantile  interests  on  tlie  subject  to  express 
similar  conviction,  that  no  purely  Indian  Government  prosecution  of  the  necessary 
preliminary  measures  will  be  satisfactory  to  them,  much  less  to  English 
capitalists,  by  whom  funds  for  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  to  be 
provided* 

70.  Such  being  the  case,  and  many  arrangements  preliminary  to  the  formation 
of  a  professional  survey  party  to  proceed  from  this  country  beipg  necessary,  it 
comes  to  be  remembered  that  the  south-west  monsoon  in  British  Burma  may 
be  calculated  to  commence  in  June,  and  to  terminate  in  November;*  that  this 
leaves  available  for  field-work  only  the  six  months  from  December  to  May,  and 
that  a  surveying  party  sent  from  England  should  therefore  reach  Rangoon  not 
later  than  the  first  half  of  November. 

71.  Besides  the  preliminary  arrangements  above  referred  to  as  necessary  in 
this  country,  it  is  desirable  and  very  important  that,  before  a  formal  survey  of 
the  British  portion  of  the  line  is  commenced,  or  should  be  publicly  known  as 
intended,  those  arrangements  with  the  King  of  Ava,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 

paragraph  64,  ii.,*  should  be  effected,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  •  p^aSfiMed- 
King  and  his  ministers  and  advisers,  and,  more  certainly,  the  many  foreign  Nr* 
intriguers  always  resident  at  his  capital,  would  be  more  likely  to  accede  to 
propositions  submitted  to  him,  if  he  and  they  considered  that  if  he  did  not 
accede,  no  practical  step  would  be  taken  in  the  matter,  even  on  the  British 
territory,  than  if  the  work  should  be  known  to  him  and  them  to  be  there  actually 
in  progress. 

72.  Satisfactory 

*  The  monsoon  rains  generally  terminate  in  P^  about  the  middle  of  November,  when  about  three 
months  of  fine  cold  weather  is  looked  forward  to  preTions  to  the  commencement  of  the  warm  season,  which 
ends  wiUi  the  return  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
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.32.  Satisfactory  ftrrangemeDte  being  ^<Mne  to  with  the  Ana  sovereign,  these 
we  would  suggest  with  the  Kiog^of  Siam  might  then  be  ver^-  adTantageousljr 
negotiated,  while  th^  survey  wa^  being  eaJiied  on  of  the  first  Beetioa  of  the  line, 
that  wholly  on  Britisli  territory,  between  Rangoon  and  the  Salween  River. 

"73.  There  are  now,  Sir,  full  ten  months  between  this  and  November  next ; 
ainY>le  time  in  which,  if  your  department  of  State  wil'  display  but  moderate 
energy  in  the  matter,  for  every  preliminary  arrangement  to  l)e  finally  come  to  in 
England  for  the  requisite  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Ava  to  be  effected,  and 
for  the  desired  professional  survey  to  be  entered  upon  immediately  this  year's 
rainy  season  terminates.  And,  seeing  that  eight  years  have  now  passed  away 
since  we  commenced  addressing  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  these  projects  of 
immense  future  promise  to  India  and  England,  we  do  trust  that,  giving  your 
s^DftCtios  at  kst  to  their  adoption,  you  will  imtrnct  the  proper  departments  of  llie 
India  Office  to  display  energy  in  cwryiog  out  whatever  devolves  upon  them  ta 
d(pk  in  the  matter. 

74.  We  shall  be  ready  to  conmiunicate  frankly  with  them,  at  any  time,  in 
person,  or  with  any  individual  member  of  the  India  Office  whom  you  may  see  fit 
to  name  so  to  communicate  with  us.     Beyond  the  satisfaction  of  placing  our 

{projects  "  on  the  rail  to  certain  realisation,"  we  individually  look  for  nothing 
iirther  than  to  be  reimbursed  the  outlay  we  have  incurred  in  their  advocacy, 
with  fair  recompense  for  our  time  and  labour  thus  far  therein,  and  for  the 
further  services  we  may  render,  none  of  which  should  we  a  moment  consider  if 
our  fortunes  permitted  us  to  disregard  it.  In  stating  this  to  you,  and  communi- 
cating what  else  is  in  this  "  still  further  letter  "  on  the  subject  generally,  we  con- 
sider  that  we  place  in  your  individual  ministerial  hands  the  power  of  forthwith 
commercially  opening  the  Shan  States  and  West  of  China  from  Rangoon,  and  of 
extending  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  by  land  from  Pegu  to  Hong  Kong,  the 
Chinese  open  ports,  &c.  And,  as  the  projects  have  been  more  than  sufficiently 
discussed,  officially  and  publicly,  the  loss  of  more  time  in  discussing  them  is,  we 
think,  to  be  cfeprecated. 

76.  We  must  beg  that  the  errors,  corrections,  and,  very  possibly,  repetitions, 
in  what  we  thus  again  address  to  you  and  the  Council  of  India,  may  be  over- 
looked by  you  and  them.  Indisposition  has  caused  it  to  be  drawn  up  at 
intervals,  and  this  the  less  carefully,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  revised  and  fair- 
copied.  But  being  about  to  leave  town  for  a  short  time,  we  transmit  it  in  its 
altaiost  rough  draft  state,  with  our  apologies  for  its  many  imperfections. 

76.  To  assist  its  being  understood  by  those  who  may  read  it,  we  attach  two 
small  maps,  Nos.  1  and  2,  which  we  compiled  some  time  before  the  maps  Nos.  1 
and  2,  attached  to  our  letter  of  the  29th  of  April  1866,  were  compiled.  The 
No.  1  of  those  now  submitted,  was  compiled  and  engraved  in  1868,  and  No.  2 
in  1860,  for  pamphlets  we  circulated  in  those  years.  The  last  we  are  having 
corrected  and  reprinted  for  our  pamphlet.  No.  vii.,  which  is  now  in  the  press. 
Had  we  received  back  from  the  India  Office  the  large  unfinished  map.  No.  3, 
which,  with  the  two  others  above  referred  to,  accompanied  our  letter  to  you  of 
the  29th  of  April  la.st  year,  and  which  map  we  therein  requested  might  be 
returned  to  us,  it  would  by  this  time  have  been  completed,  and  we  should  have 
been  able  to  attach  a  printed  copy  of  it  to  this  letter,  which  we  should  have 
very  much  preferred. 

Requesting  that  the  receipt  of  this  communication  may  be  acknowledged 
to  us, 

We  have,  &c. 
(signed)        JRichard  Sprye. 

Reynell  a.  P.  Sprye. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  o.c-b.,  m.jp.. 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RESPEGTINQ 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS  FROM  THE  INDIA  OFFICE  TO 

THE  COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Straits 

SBTTUBHSITiL 

No.  1.  No.l. 

Copy  of  MEMORIAL  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G.,  Her  Majesty's 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

My  Lord  Duke,  London,  March  23,  1863. 

We,  the  undersigned  Merchants  of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  partners  and  correspondents,  European  and 
native,  most  respectfully  submit  to  your  Grace  their  earnest  desire  that  the  transfer  of 
the  Settlements  in  question  from  the  Indian  to  the  Home  Administration  should  at 
once  be  carried  into  effect  as  contemplated  last  year,  and  which  was  only  deferred 
from  a  belief  then  entertained  that  the  revenues  of  the  Settlements  were  not  in  such  a 
state  as  to  afford  the  Government  a  security  against  their  becoming  a  burthen  on  the 
general  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  transfer  was  last  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  submitting  to  your  Grace  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Settle- 
ments has  greatly  improved.  In  the  year  1859-60  the  total  expenditure  was  158,697/»> 
and  the  total  revenue  was  125,452/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  33,245/. 

In  1861-62,  or  at  an  interval  of  two  years,  the  total  expenditure  was  194,060/,,  and  the 
total  revenue  was  174,560?.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  19,500/.  The  revenue  according  to  this 
statement  had  increased  by  49,108/.,  but  the  expenditure  by  no  more  than  33,363/. 
Deducting  from  the  expenditure  the  sum  of  40,077/*  for  public  works,  chiefly  for 
fortifications,  and  barracks  for  an  European  regiment  at  Singapore,  which  the  Indian 
Government  does  not  contemplate  placing  against  the  revenue  of  the  Settlements,  there 
would  remain  a  net  surplus  of  20,577/.  in  1861-62. 

The  statements  from  which  these  figures  are.  taken  are  official,  being  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council.  The  expenditure  embraces  eveiy 
disbursement  made  from  the  local  treasuries  of  the  three  Settlements,  including  the 
convicts  of  Continental  India,  and  the  whole  military  charges  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  local  authorities. 

According  to  this  statement  the  surplus  of  expenditure  over  revenue  is  a  little  short 
of  20,000/.,  but  since  they  were  drawn  up  stamp  duties  have  been  imposed,  and 
estimating  their  produce  by  that  of  the  first  month  of  their  operation,  their  yearly  amount 
will  not  b^  short  of  30,000/.,  and  may  reach  40,000/.,  the  smallest  of  which  sums  would 
leave  a  clear  surplus  revenue  of  10,000/.,  even  including  charges  which  are  not  likely  to 
appear  again,  and  are  more  of  a  national  than  local  character. 

We  solicit  your  Grace's  attention  to  the  facts  which  we  have  now  the  honour  of 
laying  before  you,  and  trust  they  will  prove  so  satisfactory  to  the  Treasury  as  to  enable 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  comply  with  the  earnest  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  in  conformity  with  their  petition  already  presented  to  Parliament  by 
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SBn^ms.   ^^-  Grregson,  to  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

**  so  as  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  Crown  Colonies. 

We  have,  &c. 

J.  Crawfurd.  Geo.  G.  Nicol,  Chairman,  Chartered 

A.  Guthrie.  Merchants  Bank  of  India  London 

Jn.  Fraser.  ,    .          ,  ^ .    .          Md.Qbipi^. 

L.  Eraser.  .       ;     ^ .  ;       ,  ..    .    ^^^    Broom.     [For    Oriental  Bank 

W.  W.  Ker.  Corporation, 

Wm.  Patteson.  Th.  Cargill,  Secretary.] 

Jno.  Purvis.  The     Peninsular  and    Oriental 

Ed.  Boustead.  Steam  Navigation  Co., 

Walter  Buchanan.  C.  W.  Howell,  Secretary. 

AsHTON  &  Co*  James  B.CuMMiNG.  [For the  Chartered 

John  Harvey.  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  &  China, 

F.  Richardson.  G.  W.  Acland,  JManager.] 

The  Borneo  Company  (Limited),               Smith,  Woop,&  Co. 

John  Harvey,  Managing  Director.  W.  W.  ShW. 

Geo.  G.  Nicol.  J.  Guthrie. 


From  Appendix  V.  in  the  Annual  Report  by  the  Governor  on  the  Administration  of  the  Straits 

Settlements,  1861-62,  in  the  India  06Bice. 

Expendituee.— Local  charges  -  -     Singapore  Rs.  645,286 

Penany     -        856,258 
Malacca    -        226,604 


Account,  QenL  Gov.  of  India,  Singapore   Rs.  403,969 

Penang     -        222,406 
Malacca   -  76,818 


Rs.  1,227,148 


708,188 
Account,  H.M.  Imperial  Grov.,  Singapore  -  -  10,275 


Rs.  1,940,611 


.     .      This  sum  includes  the  actual  disbursements  made  from  the . 
local  treasuries    during  the  year  1861-62,  and  includes 
every  item  of  local  or  general  expenditure  defrayed  fiom 
the  funds  at  the  command  of  the  resident  Councillors  at 
the  three  stations. 
Under  the  head  of  local  charges  is  included  the  sum-  of* 
Rs.  400,077  for  public  works,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
stated  in  the  Report  to  be  for  the  barracks  for  European, 
troops,  and  not  likely  to  occur  again  except  to  a  moderate 
extent  for  their  maintenance  and  repair. 
REVENUE.— Of  all  kinds  and  firom  ail  sources  -  -  Singapore  Rs.  1,159,481 

:..     Pentog  -  415,418 

-  ,  Malac^-  170,771     -    1,745,680 


Deficit     -  Rs.  194,991 


or^  2*1  per  rupee    £19,499 
Stamp  duties  came  into  operation  1st  January  1868,  and  will  yield  an 
linnualreTcnue  of  ittlei^t  -  ...  .  ^  ..  ^       80,000 

l^eaving  an  annual  surplus  of     £10,500 

N.B.— The  receipts  under  the.  Municipal  Act  amount  to  40,847t,  and  the  disbin-sements  to  40,0041 


No.  2.  '  "  No.  2;-       ,      .  ) 

Copy  of  a  LETTER   from   T.  Fredshick  Elmot,  Esq.,  to  Herman 

.  M£R;vAx.9,.£sq*,  C.B.         .\      u 

Sir,  Dowriihg  Street,  May  22, 1863. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the 
♦  M  rial  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  a  copy  df  a  Memorial,'*  which  has' been  presented  to  his 
datedMarchaa,  GJrace  by  a  deputitioh,  purporting  to  rfepresent  the  edmest  desire  of 'the  principal 
i863,prmtedat  European  and  native  merchants  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  for  the  ibmediate  transfer 
^^^  '  of  those  Settlemerits  from  the  Indian  to  the  Colonial  Department.    -^ 
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Sir  Charles  Wood  will  observe  that  it  is  stated  in  this  memorial  that  since  the  corre-      Stkutb 
spondence  which  passed  on  the  subject  between  the  India  Office,  this  Department,  and  SaTTLEMBirrs. 
the  Treasury,  in  1859j   I860,  and  1861,  the  financial  position  of  the  Settlements  has 
considerably  improved,  and  that  so  far  as  the  memorialists  are  informed,  the  only  objec- 
tion which  existed  to  their  transfer  at  that  period  to  the  Colonial  Department  has,  in 
consequence  of  this  improvement,  been  altogether  removed.     But  in  resuming  the  con- 
sideration of  this  important  subject  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  increased 
revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  the  civil  and  military 
establishments  of  the  Settlements,  either  on   their  present  footing  or  on  a  revised  scale, 
and  his  Grace  -woufd  <hei'6fore  wish  to  be  informed  whether  the  returns  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  correctly  exhibit  the  financial  position  of  the  Settlements.     His  Grace  is 
quite  willing  to  re-open  the  question  if  it  can  be  fairly  stated  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  collective  revenue  of  the   Straits  Settlements  is  in  such  a 
promising  condition  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  memorialists  will  not  entail  any  expense  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Assuming,  however,  that  these  returns  are  accurate,  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  revenue  of  1861-62  as  compared  with  that  of  1859-60. 

In  1859-60,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  as  follows : — 

£ 
Revenue        -        -        125,960 
Expenditure  -        -         158,697 
showing  a  deficit  of  33,245/.;  whereas  in  1861-62,  the  revenue  reached  174,560/.,  and 
the  expenditure,  194,060/.,  which  includes  40,077^«  for  fortifications  and  barracks,  an 
item  of  expenditure,  it  is  asijumed,  which  will  not  be  continued. 

The  memorialists  also  compute  that  the  stamp  duties  which*  have  lately  been  imposed 
will  increase  the  revenue  by  an  additional  sum  of  30,000/,  or  perhaps  40,000/.  a  year. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  no  specific  information  which  would  enable  him  to  judge 
whether  this  calculation  is  correct,  but  ^suming  that  it  is  so,  and  that  the  revenue, 
independently  of  the  amount  accruing  from  the  stamp  duty,  can  be  maintained  at 
174,000/.,  it  would  appear  that  fbr  the  future  a  revenue  of  at  least  200,000/.  a  year  may 
be  reckoned  upon,  which,  when  the  details  are  carefully  examined,  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Settlements  and  to  leave  an 
annual  surplus. 

I  am  also  to  remark,  that  the  expenditure  for  1861-62,  of  194,060/.,  according  to  the 
abstract  statement  furnished  by  the  memorialists,  includes  the  following  items: — 

£ 
Military,  1,470  men        ..     -  -    45,600 

Public  wodks,  barracks,  &c.  -    40,000 

Convicts      -  -  -  .     23,000 

And  on  these  charges  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle concieives  that  it  may  be  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  expedient,  to  reduce  the 
military  force  to  1,000  meuy  thoroby-  efieoting-a-savif^  in  the  expenditure  for  that  service. 
But  this  question,  whilst  it  would  be  a  matter  for  lutui'e  consideration,  is  one  on  which 
his  Grace  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  the  military 
authorities  in  this  cQuntry.          ,        -    - 

It  is,  howeveVi  the  charge  of  40',000/t  for  publicV  works,  **  chiefly  fortifications  and 
barracks,'*  to  which  I  am  especially  to  advert,  as  a  point  requiring  particular  attention. 

Ill  your  letter  of  tlie  21st  March  1861,  it  is  stated  that  the  construction  of  barracks,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  70,000/.,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  the  expense  so  incurred  would  be  repaid  to  the  Indian  Government, 
but  his  Grace  cannot  admit  that  the  Indian  Government  has  any  claim  to  reimbursement 
on  account  of  an  expense  incurred  solely  on  its  own  responsibility.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  would  observe  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  when  the  question  was  first 
brought  before  them,  pressed  for  a  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  cost  of  the  military 
arrangements  necessitated  by  the  transfer  to  this  department  of  the  superintendence  of 
the  Settlements ;  and  his  Grace,  concurring  in  this  opinion,  thinks  that  a  right  under- 
standing should  be  at  once  arrived  at  respecting  the  payment  for  barracks  and 
fortifications. 

His  Grace  would  therefore  wish  to  learn  whether  these  works  have  been  completed 
and  paid  for,  or  wheth^,  in  the  event  of  their  progress  having  been  arrested,  any  further 
expenditure  (over  and  above  the  40,000/.  which  appears  in  the  return)  will  be  ultimately 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  them. 

With  regard  to  the  third  item  of  23,000/.  for  convicts,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  assumed 
that  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  the  event  of  the  t^*2i^^^^^>  wO^^A  concur  in  the  arrangement 
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Stbaits      respecting  their  removal  which  was  communicated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  24th 

In  conclusion  I  am  to  add  that  upon  the  receipt  of  the  requisite  information  on  these 
subjects,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  is  unwillin<;  to  disregard  the  wishes  expressed  by 
the  deputation,  will  be  ready  to  give  the  questions  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  Settle- 
ments his  fullest  consideration,  and  should  that  information  enable  him  to  do  so,  he  will 
again  enter  into  communication  with  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
view  to  a  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists. 

I  am,  &c. 

Herman  Merivale,  Esq.,  C.B.  (Signed)        T.  FREDERICK  ELLIOT. 


No.  3.  No.  3. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Su:  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  Herman 

Merivale,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  June  11,  1863. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  consideration 

♦Page 4.         of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Elliot's  letter  of  the  22nd  May,*  a  copy  of 

jpne  2, 1863.    a  letter  from   Messrs.  Crawfurd  and  Guthrie,  correcting  a  statement  contained  in  their 

Memorial  of  the  23rd  March  in  respect  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  iropositiim 

of  stamp  duties  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

I  have  Ak* 
Herman  Merivale,  Esq.,  C.B.  (Signed)     '  FREDERIC  ROGERS. 


KncL  In  No.  3.  '     Enclosure  in  No.  3. 

Sir,  London,  June  2,  ISfiS. 

In  reference  to  the  Memorial  presented  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  the  23ii 
of  March,  and  presented  on  the  V2th  of  May,  we  beg  now,  having  received  recent  and  authentic  informa- 
tion, to  furnish  the  following  corrections : — 

We  had  stated  in  our  Memorial  that  the  newly  imposed  stamp  duties  might  reach  the  sum  of 
30,000/^  or  even  40,000/.  On  the  short  experience  of  four  months,  while  the  establishment  has  not 
been  properly  organized,  they  have  actually  realised  at  the  rate  of  26,000/.  per  annum. 

We  have  further  to  state,  that  by  the  sale  of  the  public  Excise  farms,  an  increase  of  revenue  has 
been  the  result  to  the  amqunt  of  11,000/.,  which,  however,  does  not  include  the  chief  farm,  that  of 
opium,  which  will  be  sold  next  year,  at  a  certain  advance.  In  so  far  as  the  Excise  farms  are  concerned, 
the  increase  of  revenue  refers  to  Singapore  only,  and  considering  the  prosperity  of  the  other  two  Settle- 
ments, but  more  especially  of  Penang,  a  corresponding  rise  may  fairly  be  looked  for. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  Crawfurd. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart  J.  Gutheie. 


*^^-*-  No.  4. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  T.  G.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

FOR  THE  Colonies. 

Sir,  India  Office,  July  28,  1863. 

I  AM  directed  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoiir  letter  of 
the  22nd  of  May  and  the  11th  of  June,  with  the  Memorial  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  by  the  inhabitants  of  Singapore. 

2.  In  reply  to  this  letter  I  am  to  state,  for  the  information  of  his  Grace,  that  Sir  Charles 
Wood  is  quite  ready  to  give  effect  to  the  arrangements  long  since  contemplated  for  the 
transfer  of  the  superintendence  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  Indian  Government 
to  the  Colonial  Department  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  general  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Settlements,  I  am 
directed  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  the  state- 
ments in  the  Memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  Singapore  correspond  with,  and  are 
apparently  derived  from  the  returns  contained  in  the  last  administration  Report  of  the 

•Not printed.  Straits  Settlements,  a  copy*  of  which  accompanies  this  letter.  I  also  enclose  an  estimate 
for  the  financial  year  1862-63,*  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  head  of  "  Stamps" 
there  is  an  entrance  of  9,700/.  (nett).  As  the  Stamp  Act  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  January  1863,  the  return  is  only  for  four  months.  Of  the  actual  amount  realised 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  no  oflBcial  return. 
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4.  The  only  other  item  of  revenue  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  observation  is  that  «-,,^2;J^Lu 
of  the  income  tax  upon  the  interest  of  (Indian)  Government  promissory  notes,  entered  at        ..^ 
page  18  of  the  administration  Report.     The  income  tax  was  not  imposed  in  Singapore, 

and  the  sums  derived  from  it  are  received  only  for  ^)erson8  in  the  Settlements  who  are 
holders  of  such  securities.  Receipts  from  this  source  would  n<>t,  therefore,  appear  in  any 
returns  of  local  revenue.  The  amount,  however,  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  scarcely 
worthy  of  notice.  And  I  am  to  observe,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  Settlements  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  more  than  usual  immunities  from  taxation,  and  that  new  imposts  might 
be  levied  by  local  ordinances  to  meet  extraordinary  expenses,  or  existing  revenues 
improved,  without  pressing  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  people. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  charges,  I  am  directed  to  observe  that  the  point  upon  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  chiefly  desires  information  is  the  cost  of  the  military  defence  of 
the  Settlements.   Upon  this  subject  Sir  Charles  Wood  would  refer  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 

to  the  India  Office  letter  of  the  22nd  of  March  I86l,*  paragraph  5,  for  information  with  ♦  videH-C. 
respect  to  the  amount  of  establishment  maintained   in   recent  years   by   the    Indian  Papers,No.26* 
Government.     Upon  the  extent  of  military  force  to  be  maintained  after  the  transfer,  it  is  w/^^^'  ***** 
for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  decide.     Sir  Charles  Wood  would  only  observe  that  no 
troops  are  required  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  the  defence  of  Hei*  Majesty's  Indian 
possessions. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  description  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  these  Settlements,  I 
am  to  state,  thai  if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  desire  that  native  troops  from  India 
should  be  furnished  for  this  purpose^  Sir  Charles  Wood  will  afford  every  facility  for 
carrying  out  such  an  arrangement  The  ordinary  cost  of  a  native  regiment,  as  locally 
defrayed,  is  about  20,000/«  per  annum;  To  this  must  be  added  some  charge  in  respect 
x)f  dep6ts,  reliefs,  pensions,  &c.,  &«.,  as  has  been  proposed  with  reference  to  the  Indian 
troops  furnished  to  the  British  Colonies  in  China,  on  the  principle  recognized  with 
regard  to  similar  arrangements  for  the  employment  of  troops  of  the  line  in  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  possessions. 

7.  On  the  subject  of  the  barracks  and  other  military  works,  Sir  Charles  Wood 
observes,  that  the  opinion  which  he  expressed,  on  a  former  occasion,  as  to  the  just  claim 
of  the  Indian  Exchequer,  in  the  event  of  the  contemplated  transfer,  to  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  Imperial  Government  for  public  buildings  not  yet  completed,  was 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  entire  use  and  benefit  derivable  from  them  would  be 
enjoyed  by  that  Government.  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  from 
existing  records  in  this  office,  the  amount  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend  upon  the 
completion  of  the  barracks,  the  further  construction  of  which  has  been  arrested  by  his 
orders.  The  information  before  him  is  not  very  precise :  he  c4h,  therefore,  ofier  only 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completmg  the  works.  The  artillery  barracks 
appear  to  have  been  completed ;  the  European  infantry  barracks  are  incomplete ;  their 
estin^ted  cost  was  157>728  dollars.  Up  to  April  I860  the  sum  actually  expended  upon 
them  was  68,196  dollars;  since  this  period  the  expenditure  of  50,000  rupees  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India.  From  this  it  would  appear  that,  if  the  original 
estimate  be  correct,  about  15,000/.  will  be  required  to  be  expended  on  the  completion  of 
the  barracks.* 

8.  In  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  IQth  of  December  186l,f  which  t  vide  same 
put  an  end  to  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Departments,  no  steps  were  taken  to  Pap«r,pag«7«- 
obtain,  from  India  or  from  Singapore,  a  special  detailed  report  upon  the  character  and 

cost  of  these  and  other  public  works  of  the  Settlements  already  constructed  or  in  course 
of  construction ;  ^but  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  now  prepared  to  send  out  the  necessary 
instructions  on  the  subject,  and  to  obtain  any  other  information  that  may  be  required 
with  the  utmost  possible  despatch. 

9.  There  is  one  other  point,  not  adverted  to  in  your  letter  under  reply,  to  which  Sir 
Charles  Wood  desires  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  will  be  for 
his  Grace,  on  the  transfer  of  the  superintendence  of  the  Settlements  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  organize  such  an  establisment  as  may  seem  fit  to  him  for  the  future  adminfe- 
tration  of  the  Islands.     A  list  of  the  present  establishment,  with  the  salary  of  each  officer, 

•  Estimate        •        •        .        .    Dollars    157,728 


Expenditure  to  April  1860        -        -    68,196  \  .  qo  4i8 

Subsequent  expenditure  authorized    -    22,222  j      "        '      ^AJ,tio 


BoUars     67,310 


Rtip^     1,49,^7  =  £15,030. 
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Straits  is  forwarded  with  this  letter.*  It  will  be  observed,  that  these  oflScers  are  of  two  kinds 
SBTTLEMgMTg.  ^fl5^.gr3  of  thc  reguUr  Indian  services  temporarily  employed  by  the  Government  of  India 
*  Not  printed,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  officers  of  a  purely  local  character,  whose  service  has  been 
confined  to  those  Settlements.  With  respect  to  the  former,  I  am  to  state  that  if  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  should  desire  to  retain  them  on  the  Colonial  Establishment,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  will  readily  grant  them  permission  to  accept,  if  they  should  think  fit,  such 
employment  as  his  Grace  may  offer  them  under  the  Imperial  Government.  With 
respect  to  the  other  officers,  I  am  to  observe  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  confident,  that  in 
any  reductions  which  may  be  made,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  pay  due  regard  to  the 
claims  of  all  deserving  public  servants,  and  that  none  will  be  dismissed  without  reasonable 
compensation. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  pensions,  present  and  prospective,  of  this  latter  class  of  officers, 
some  of  which  being  disbursed  by  different  treasuries,  may  not  appear  in  the  local 
budget,  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  the  services  rendered  having  been  purely  of 
a  local  character,  the  payment  of  these  pensioned  officers  is  a  fair  charge  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  Settlements ;  but  he  will  advance  no  claim  on  account  of  the  pensions 
of  those  officers  of  the  regular  Indian  Establishments  who  have  been  only  temporarily 
employed  on  the  public  service  of  the  Straits. 

11.  With  respect  to  the  convicts.  Sir  C.  Wood  would  recall  the  attention  of  the  Duke 
I  Vide  H.  a  ^f  Newcastle  to  the  India  Office  letter  of  the  22nd  March  ISGKf  He  wishes  to  adhere 
Paper,  No.  259  to  his  Original  proposal,  that  the  period  of  notice  of  removal  should  not  be  less  than  three 
of  1862,  page    y^^^^      J  ^^  jq  add,  that  no  fresh  convicts  have  been  sent  to  the  Straits  since  the 

question  of  the  transfer  of  the  Settlements  has  been  under  consideration. 

12.  I  am  only  further  to  observe,  that  if  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  still  consider 
it  expedient,  with  a  view  to  a  more  expeditious  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  details 
than  can  be  arrived  at  by  official  correspondence,  that  the  two  Departments  should  be 
placed  in  personal  communication  with  each  other.  Sir  Charles  Wood  will  nominate  lo 
officer  to  communicate,  with  respect  to  these  details,  with  an  officer  of  the  Colooul 
Department  nominated  by  his  Grace. 

I  am,  &c« 
(Signed)        T.  G.  BARING. 


No.  5.  No.  5. 

Copy  of  a  DESPATCH  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G.,  to  Sir  Hercules 

Robinson. 

Sib,  Downing  Street,  September  9>  1863. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  for  several 
years  had  under  their  consideration  a  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Straits 
±VideH.c.  Settlements  from  the  India  Office  to  the  Colonial  Department,  and  I  annex  printedj 
^^62!^^^^^  copies  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  on  the  subject  I  also  enclose  copies  of 
Memorial,  p.  3.  ^  more  Tccent  correspondence,  which  was  originated  by  a  memorial  presentc  d  to  me  by  a 
Ck)ioniai  Office"  deputation  of  influential  British  merchants  in  the  Settlements. 

M^f2,ps^l.       Y^^  ^^'"'  '^^''"  ^'*^'"  these  documents  that  stronjr  reasons  exist  for  conceding  to  the 

India  Officer  wishcs  which  havc  been  so  frequently  expressed  in  favour  of  the  transfer.     But  there  are 

Jaiy28,page6.  several  poiuts  connected  with  the  military  expenditure  of  the  Settlements  which  require 

some  investigation  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  can  be  called  upon 

to  sanction  (so  far  as  that  Department  is  concerned)  the  proposed  transfer. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  tliat  the  most  satisfactory,  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious  way, 
of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  these  points  would  be  to  appoint  some  well  qualified 
)ersons  to  institute  the  necessary  inquiries  on  the  spot.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
)ersons  most  fitted  to  undertake  such  a  duty  will  be  an  Engineer  officer,  to  be  nominated 
}y  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  an  officer  resident  in  Singapore,  who  would  be  selected 
>y  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  service. 

As  you  are  shortly  about  to  return  to  your  diities  [n  Hong  Kong,  and  as  I  have  every 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  deal  with  such  a  matter,  1  havc  thought  that  it  would  be 
convenient  if  this  duty  were,  in  part,  to  devolve  upon  you.  I  have  requested  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  send  an  Engineer  officer  to  Singapore,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood 
will  instruct  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  assist  you,  or  to  nominate  some 
qualified  officer  to  assist  you,  in  reporting  upon  those  points  which  concern  the  miruai"/ 
defence  and  expenditure  of  the  Settlements. 
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The  questions  to  which  your  attention  should  especially  be  directed  are  as  follows : —    sjsroLBiraTs. 

1.  The  state  of  the  fortifications  and  barracks,  and  the  amount  of  expenditure        — 

requisite  to  complete  those  works,  so  far  as  it  may  be  needful  or  expedient  to 
carry  them  to  completion. 

2.  The  number  of  men  to  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  Settlements,  and 

the  nature  of  those  troops. 

This  is  a  question  which  will  ultimately  be  considered  by  the  War  Office,  but  I  should 
wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  have  to  request  also  that,  so  far  as  you  are  able  from  a  cursory  observation,  you  will 
furnish  me  with  a  general  report  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  reference 
to  the  proposed  transfer. 

I  have  to  inform  you  that  you  will  be  allowed  access  to  any  documents,  either  in  this 
Department  or  the  India  Office,  which  you  may  wish  to  consult  as  bearing  on  the  question 
under  consideration. 

I  should  wish  you  to  inform  me  whether  you  can  conveniently  stop  at  Singapore  on 
your  way  to  Hong  Kong  (leaving  England  on  the  19th  of  October)  in  order  to  furnish 
these  reports,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  the  War  Office  in  order 
to  secure  that  your  military  colleague  shall  meet  you  there. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  (Signed)        NEWCASTLE. 


No.  6.  No.  6. 

Extract  from  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  dated  Downing  Street,  October  5,  1863. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  have  suggested  that  the  primary  object  of  your  inquiry 
ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Settlements,  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  from 
the  Indian  to  the  Imperial  Government,  will  be  in  a  condition  to  defray  their  own 
expenses  without  any  charge  upon  the  Imperial  revenues.  His  Grace  feels  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  request  you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  or  that  he  need  impress 
upon  you  that  under  no  circumstances  will  Her  Majesty's  Government  be  prepared  to 
sanction  any  Imperial  expenditure  towards  either  the  civil  or  military  charges  of  the 
Settlements. 


No.  7.  No.  7. 

Copy  of  a  REPORT  from  Sir  Hercules   Robinson  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Newcastle,  K.G. 

My  Lord  Duke,  Singapore,  January  26,  1864* 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  report  my  arrival  here  upon  the  4th  ultimo*  Lieut.-Colonel 
Freeth,  R-E.,  who  was  associated  with  me  in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the 
military  defence  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  who  was  to  have  accompanied  me  from 
Ceylon,  was  detained  there  by  a  general  court-martial  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
did  not  arrive  here  until  the  20th  instant.  I,  however,  employed  myself  in  the  interval 
in  collecting  the  necessary  information  to  enable  me  to  furnish  the  general  report  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  reference  to  their  proposed  transfer  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Imperial  Government,  called  for  in  your  Grace's  letter  of  the  5th  October 
last. 

2.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  suggested  that  the  primary  object  of 
my  inquiry  ought  to  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  Settlements,  in  the  event  of  their 
transfer,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  defray  their  own  expenses  without  any  charge  upon 
the  Imperial  revenues;  and  your  Grace,  in  communicating  this  suggestion  for  my 
guidance,  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Her 
Majesty's  Government  be  preps^red  to  sanction  any  Imperial  expenditure  towards  either 
the  civil  or  military  charges  of  the  Settlements. 

I  accordingly  addressed  myself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  careful  examination  of  the 
financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Settlements. 
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ssMn»  Financial  Condition  and  Prospects. 

""^  3.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  place  the  result  before 

your  Grace  in  an  intelligible  form,  I  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  each  of  the  three  Settlements  under  every  head  for  the  financial  year 
ended  30th  April  last,  the  latest  period  to  which  the  public  accounts  have  been  closed. 
This  return,  a  printed  copy  of  which  I  forward,  shows  that,  while  the  total  disbursements 
EncLNo.  I*  of  last  vcar  amounted  to  280,144/.,  the  total  receipts  amounted  only  to  250,437/.,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  29,707/.  to  be  paid  by  the  Indian  exchequer.  An  examination  of  the  details 
of  the  return  will,  however,  at  once  explain  that  the  receipts  under  the  head  of  stamps 
were  only  for  four  months — the  Act  having  only  been  brought  into  operation  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  on  the  1st  January  1863 — ^and  that  the  disbursements  contain  several 
items  not  fairly  chargeable  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  such  as  Convicts  and  payments  on 
account  of  Public  Debt  If  the  entries  on  both  sides  of  the  account  not  fairly  chargeable 
to  the  Straits  Settlements'  Government  were  excluded,  the  result  would  then  stand  as 
follows : — 

Local  Government  Disbursements    -        -     119,647 
Military  Expenditure       -        ...       53,096 

Total  Straits  Settlements'  Expenditure      -     172,743 
„  „  „    Revenue  -     165,450 


Leaving  a  deficiency  only  of    -        -         -      £7,293 

And  it  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  asserted  that,  if  the  stamp  duties  (which  are  now  known 
to  produce  about  26,000/.  a  year)  had  been  in  collection  for  twelve  months,  instead  of  only 
for  four,  the  revenue  of  the  Settlements  collectively  for  last  year  would  have  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  their  civil  and  military  expenses  by  upwards  of  10,000/. 

4.  I  have  also  prepared  a  second  return — a  printed  copy  of  which  is  annexed— showing 
End.  No.  2.      the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure  of  each  of  the  three  Settlements  if  transferred  to 

the  Colonial  Department.  This  return  has  been  prepared  with  great  care.  The  details 
of  every  item  of  both  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been  scrutinized  by  Colonel 
Cavenagh  and  myself,  and  I  believe  the  figures  shown  may  be  relied  on.  The  revenue 
has  been  estimated  not  only  upon  the  actual  receipts  for  1862-3,  but  also  upon  those  of 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year,  which  have  been  ascertained  for  the  purpose. 
The  estimated  expenditure  includes  every  disbursement  of  every  description  fairly 
chargeable  to  the  Straits  Settlements.  It  includes  30,000/.  a  year  for  Public  Works,  and 
63,000/.  a  year  for  Military  Defence,  the  details  of  which  large  item  will  be  given  in  a 
separate  report,  and  it  makes  allowance  for  the  contemplated  additions  to  the  existing 
establishments,  which  are  considerable.  The  return,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  disburse- 
ments upon  Convicts  and  Public  Debt,  because  these  items  of  expenditure  (upon  which 
some  further  observations  will  be  made  later)  are  considered  chargeable  to  the  Government 
of  India.  The  particulars  of  the  charges  under  the  heads  of  '*  Political  Pensions  and  Com- 
Enci.  No.  3.  pensations  "  and  **  Ordinaiy  Pensions  *'  are  given  in  detail  in  separate  printed  returns, 
End.  No.  4.  which  fi^rm  enclosures  Nos.  3  and  4  to  this  Despatch.  The  result  of  the  whole  estimate 
shows  a  probable  revenue  from  all  the  Settlements  together  of  200,650/.,  against  a 
probable. expenditure  of  198,610/1  j  exclusive  of  municipal  receipts  and  disbursements 
which  balance  each  other,  and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  consideration.  I  believe  that 
while  every  probable  item  of  expenditure  for  several  years  has  been  provided  for  in  this 
return  upon  a  very  liberal  scale,  the  revenue,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  under- 
estimated, and  I  have  no  hesitation,  tnererore,  m  expressing  my  conviction  that  the 
three  Settlements,  if  incorporated  into  one  colony,  will  be  in  a  position  for  the  future  to 
defray  their  own  expenses,  civil  as  well  as  military,  without  any  charge  upon  the  Imperial 
revenues. 

Form  qf  Government.  ... 

5.  The  next  question  which  requires  consideration  is  with  reference  to  the  most 
suitable  form  of  Government  to  be  established  on  the  transfer  of  the  Settiements  to  the 
direct  administration  of  the  Crown. 

6.  As  regards  Malacca,  no  difference  of  opinion  can  be  entertained.  That  Settlement 
is  near  to  Singapore,  is  of  little  importance,  and  does  not  pay  its  own  expenses,  nor  is 

*  Enclosures  1,  2,  S,  and  4  to  this  Beport  enly  iore  printed* 
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til  ere  any  likelihood  of  its  being  able  to  do  so*     It  must,  therefore,  be  attached  to  the      SntAiw 
Government  of  Singapore.     But  with  reference  to  Penanjr,  suggestions  have  been  made    "'^fj^** 
to  your  Grace's  department  that  it  might  be  constituted  a  separate  Government.     I  have  Pagssoandei 
carefiilly  considered  the  subject,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  a  step  would  be  u..-  Naiso'S^^^' 
desirable.     The  conditions  and  interests  of  Singapore  and  Penang  are  identical.     The  ^««2- 
populations  of  the  two   places   are   similar.     The   Settlements   are   distant   from  each 
other  only  about  400  miles.     There  is  constant  steam  conmiunications  between  the  two, 
and  they  will  be  united  by  electric  telegraph  in  all  probability  within  a  few  months.     A 
reference,  also,  to  the  return  which  forms  enclosure  No.  2  will  show  that  the  probable 
revenue  of  Penang  falls  short,  even  under  existing  circumstances,  of  the  probable  expen- 
diture by  upwards  of  14,000^.  a-year,  and  this  deficiency  would  be  considerably  increased 
if  the  Settlement  were  created  a  separate  and  independent  Government.     And,  lastly,  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  desire,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Singapore  community 
to  be  relieved  of  the  burthen  of  Penang,  or  on  that  of  the  people  of  Penang  to  be  formed 
into  a  separate  Government. 

7.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  three  Settlements  should  be  incorporated 
into  one  Crown  Colony,  under  one  Governor,  and  that  for  legislative  purposes  there 
should  be  one  Council,  composed,  as  in  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  of  official  and  unofficial 
members  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

8.  The  Governor  should  be  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  which  might  consist,  in 
addition  to  himself,  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Officer  in 
Command  of  the  Troops  (when  that  appointment  is  not  held  by  the  Governor),  three  to 
form  a  quorum.  Perhaps,  also,  the  Government  Agents  of  Penang  and  Malacca  might  be 
made  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  as  this  would  enable  the  Governor,  by  obtaining 
one  member  from  another  Settlement,  to  form  an  Executive  Council  during  his  residence 
at  Penang  and  Malacca,  which  Settlements  he  should  be  enjoined  to  visit — if  possible,  as 
at  present — the  former  for  three  motiths,  and  the  latter  for  one  month  in  each  year,  so  as 
to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  each 
district. 

9.  The  Legislative  Council  might  be  composed,  in  addition  to  the  Governor,  of  ten 
members,  six  official  and  four  unofficial.  The  official  members  might  consist  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Singapore,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Auditor-General,  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Settlements.  The  unofficial 
members  should  be  selected  with  the  view  of  fairly  representing  the  opinions  of  the 
communities.  Two  should,  if  possible,  be  gentlemen  interested  in,  or  acquainted  with, 
the  Settlements  of  Penang  and  Malacca  respectively.  From  Penang,  indeed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  resident  who  would  attend  occasionally,  and  always 
when  questions  specially  affecting  the  interests  of  that  Settlement  were  under  con- 
sideration. And  it  has  been  with  the  view  of  providing  for  the  probable  absence 
on  ordinary  occasions  of  the  Penang  member  that  I  have  suggested  four  unofficial 
members,  instead  of  three,  as  in  Hong  Kong. 

Municipal  Institutions. 

10.  At  the  three  Settlements  municipal  iustitutions  are  established  at  present,  under 

the  authority  of  (he  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  noted  in  the  margin.  The  No.i4,ofis56. 
municipal  fund  at  each  station  is  raised  and  administered  by  a  Board  which  consists  of  NoJyIofisse! 
five  Conunissionera,  of  whom  two  are  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  three  elected  by 
rate-payers  who  contribute  25  rupees  annually  of  assessed  taxes.  The  fimd  is  primarily 
charged  with  the  support  of  the  police  force,  under  an  estimate  fixed  by  the  Governor, 
the  balance  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ro^ds  and  bridges^  for  measures  of  sanitary  reform,  and  other  purposes  ofgeneral 
improvement.  Upon  the  transfer  taking  place,  these  institutions  might,. at  all  events  in 
the  first  instance,  be  left  undisturbed;  but  having  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  ib 
naturally  experienced  in  inducing  gentlemen  whose  time  must  be  fully  occupied  in 
mercantile  pursuits  to  devote  theniselves  to  administrative  business,  when  the  l^egislativc 
Council  in  which  the  several  communities  will  be  fairly  represented  shall  have  been  for 
some  little  time  in  operation,  it  will  probably  be  felt  that  the  duties  which  now  devolve 
upon  the  municipalities  may  be  more  efficiently  discharged  by  the  Executive  Adminis- 
tration, and.  some  change  in  this  direction  may  perhaps  be  sought  for. 

Political  Relations. 

LI.  The  Govewior  of   the  Straits  Settlements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties 
coT^nected  with  the  administration  of^  the  Government,  is  at  present,  in  his  capacity  as 
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the  representative  of  tbe  Govemor-GeDeral  of  India,  required  to  conduct  all  pofidcal 
relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  States  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  and  the 
Island  of  Sumatra,  at  which  there  may  be  no  British  resident  agent  With  many  of 
these  States  there  are  British  treaties  and  engagements,  and  with  all  there  is  commercial 
intercourse.  It  is  the  Governors  duty  to  guard  against  any  infringement  of  these 
engagements,  and  to  secure  &cilities  for  commerce  as  well  as  protection  forBritkh 
sul^'ects.  A  map  showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  several  native  States  as  regards 
the  Straits  Setdements,  together  with  copies  of  all  existing  treaties  and  engagements 
with  such  States,  will  be  found  in  volume  I  of  **  A  Collection  of  Treaties,  Engagements, 
and  Sunnuds,  relating  to  India  and  Ndghbouring  Countries,**  published  by  the  Supreme 
Government,  Calcutta,  1862,  of  which  doubtless  a  copy  will  be  procurable  in  the 
India  Office.  Should  the  transfer  be  carried  out,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  determine  by  whom  the  political  functioDs 
above  referred  to  shall,  for  the  future,  be  discharged ;  and  upon  this  subject,  therdbre, 
I  need  only  here  quote  an  extract  from  the  paper  presented  to  your  Grace  in  A|ml 
I86I,  by  Messrs.  Guthrie  and  others,  and  express  my  concurrence  in  tbe  opinion  thrnin 
recorded : — 

*'  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Straits  SetUements,  and 
also  to  the  welfare  of  the  Native  States,  in  no  way  to  abridge  the  politiol 
authority  which  has  heretofore  been  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  in  the 
Straits,  or  to  do  anything  to  diminish  its  credit  and  influence  with  the  native 
chiefs  of  the  peninsula  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  The  exercise  of  such  authoritv, 
however,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  delegated,  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  functionary  ;  and  as  Singapore  has  now  been  for  many  years  the  seat  of 
Government,  it  is  in  that  quarter  it  will  be  naturally  looked  for.** 

Legal  Measwres  necessary. 

12.  A  few  observations  here  as  regards  the  present  constitution  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments* Government,  and  of  the  Court  of  Judicature,  and  also  as  to  the  laws  at  presentin 
operation,  may  be  useful  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  Law  Officers  in  England  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  legal  measures  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  transfer. 

13.  In  1851  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  by  virtue  of  the  power 
vested  in  them  by  section  21  of  the  Act  6  George  IV.,  c.  85,  constituted  the  Settlement  of 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island  (Penang),  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  a  separate  GovemmeDl, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India.  This  arrangement  has  continued  to 
the  present  time ;  but  by  **  An  Act  for  the  better  Government  of  India,**  passed  2nd 
August  1858,  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished,  and  the 
Government  of  the  **  territories  then  in  the  possession  or  under  the  Government  of  the 
East  India  Company,'*  under  the  designation  of  "  India,**  was  transferred  to  Her  Majesty. 

14.  The  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  Straits  Settlements  was  reconstituted  by  Letters 
Patent  bearing  date  10th  August  1855,  a  copy  of  which  I  annex  ;  and  the  Act  of  18th 
and  19th  Victoria,  c.  93,  sections  3  and  4,  extends  to  the  Courts  established  under  such 
Letters  Patent  or  Charter,  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  the  11th  and  12th  Victoria,  c  21, 
with  regard  to  insolvency,  and  the  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  83,  with  regard  to 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  and  further  confirms  and  ratifies  the  charter  in  all  respects. 

15.  The  laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  Straits  Settlements  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads : — 

1st.  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  with  special  reference  to  the  Settlements,  such  as  the 
6th  George  IV.,  c.  85 ;  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  83 ;  11th  and  12th  Victoria, 
c.  21 ;  and  18th  and  19th  Victoria,  c.  93. 

2ndly.  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  for  "  India,**  or  the  "  East  Indies,**  of  which  the 
Straits  Settlements  at  present  form  a  part,  such  as  the  9th  George  IV.,  c.  7*»  "^^ 
Act  for  improving  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  the  East  Indies," 
the  21st  and  22nd  Victoria,  c.  106,  **  An  Act  for  the  better  Government  of  Indw," 
and  several  others. 

3rdly.  Acts  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  either  applicable  to  India  generally, 
or  specially  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  a  numerous  class. 

16.  I  presume  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  repealing  the  provisions  of  the  "Act  for 
the  better  Government  of  India,'*  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
further  declaring  the  Settlements  to  be  no  longer  a  portion  of  "  India,"  will  be  necessary 
to  give  legal  effect  to  the  proposed  transfer.  Such  an  Act,  however,  would  abrogate, 
at  all  events,  all  the  laws  at  present  in  force  which  I  have  referred  to  in  clauses  2 
and  3,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  Recorder  of  Singapore,  a  clause  were 
mserted  in  it  continuing  all  statutes,  ordinances,  and   charters,  in  operation  in  the 
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Settlements  at  the  date  of   the  transfer,  until    they  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  ,,  Stbaits 

competent  authority.  

17«  Provision  would  thus  be  made  for  the  continuairce  of  the  Court  of  Judicature 
as  at  present  constituted ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  both  the  Judges  of  the  Court  that 
the  existing  charter  is  very  defective,  and  that  a  new  and  amended  charter  should 
be  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  transfer  of  the  Settlements  to  the  direct  control 
of  the  Crown.  In  1862  Sir  Richard  McCausland  and  Sir  Benson  Maxwell,  the 
respective  Recorders  of  Singapore  and  Penang,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
sent  to  the  India  Office,  througli  the  Governor  of  the  Settlements,  suggestions  for 
the  amendment  of  the  present  charter ;  but  1  found,  on  talking  over  the  subject  with 
Sir  Richard  McCausland,  that  his  suggestions  were  made  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Straits  Settlements  were  to  continue  under  the  Indian  Government,  and  that 
he  would  feel  disposed,  in  the  event  of  the  transfer  being  decided  upon,  to  offer  other 
and,  in  some  respects,  different  recommendations,  as  being  in  that  case  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  I  accordingly  requested  him  to 
place  his  views  in  writing  for  your  Grace's  information,  which  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  do  with  great  care ;  and  a  draft  of  new  letters  patent  for  amending  the  present 
charter,  prepared  by  Sir  Richard  McCausland,  and  approved  of  by  the  present  Governor, 
Colonel  Cavenagh,  forms  enclosure  No.  6  to  this  Despatch.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  personally  on  this  subject  with  Sir  Benson  Maxwell ;  but  a  copy  of 
Sir  Richard  McCausland's  draft  has  been  sent  to  him  for  his  opinion,  which  will  be 
transmitted  to  your  Grace  by  Colonel  Cavenagh,  if  it  should  not  arrive  here  before  my 
departure  for  Hong  Kong.  I  feel  little  doubt,  however,  as  to  Sir  Benson  Maxwell's 
general  concurrence  with  Sir  Richard  McCausland's  amendments,  as  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  presence  on  the  bench  of  unprofessional  Judges  is  no  longer  suitable 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Settlements ;  and  the  appointment  from  home  of 
a  professional  Judge  to  preside,  as  in  Hong  Kong,  over  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Court, 
and  to  assist,  when  able,  in  the  business  of  the  Supreme  Court,  both  in  Singapore  and 
Malacca,  is  very  desirable.  Such  an  appointment,  also,  would  enable  provision  to  be 
made  in  the  new  charter,  as  proposed,  for  the  establishment  of  an  Appellate  Court, 
which  would  be  a  great  improvement,  as  the  expense  attending  the  prosecution  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  only  appeal  provided  by  the  existing  charter,  imposes 
an  effectual  barrier  to  all  redress  except  in  cases  of  considerable  magnitude. 

E^tahlkhments. 

18.  I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  observations  upon  establishments,  present  and  pro- 
spective ;  and  with  the  view  of  explaining  clearly  the  details  of  existing  arrangements,  as 
well  as  of  those  which  I  would  reconunend,  I  forward  herewith  three  returns  which  form 
enclosures  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  to  this  Despatch. 

No.  7  is  a  list  of  the  entire  civil  establishment  of  the  Straits  Settlements  on  the 
1st  January  1864,  showing  the  name,  office,  salary,  and  length  of  local  service  of 
every  official  employed  ;  also  showing,  in  case  the  officer  should  be  in  any  of  the 
regular  Indian  services,  the  particulars  of  his  rank,  corps,  and  length  of  Indian 
service. 

Enclosure  No.  8  shows  the  distribution  of  the  present  staff  amongst  the  several 
departments  in  the  three  Settlements. 

And  enclosure  No.  9  is  a  sketch  of  the  establishment  recommended  for  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Office,  showing  the 
particulars  of  the  staff  proposed  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  of  each 
department. 

19.  This  last  return,  which  sets  forth  the  changes  in  the  existing  arrangements,  as 
well  as  the  new  appointments  which  are  recommended,  first  requires  a  brief  explanatory 
notice.     I  have  entered  the  Governor's  salary  at  £5,000,  instead  of  £4,200,  as  at  present, 
because  throughout  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  the  Pages  42  and 
transfer  it  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  the  Governor's  salary  ought  to  be  ^ui^^aper 
raised  to   that  sum,   and   the  suggestion   appears  to   me  reasonable,  considering  the  onStndts 
importance  of  the  duties,  and  the  expenses  of  the  office.  BL*c?259*or 

20.  It  is  proposed  that  the  resident  councillors  at  Penang,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  i8«2. 
paid  at  present,  respectively,  £2,400,  £1,800,  and  £1,200  per  annum,  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  instead  a  Colonial   Secretary  at  Singapore  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  with  a 
salary  of  £1,800  a-year,  and  Government  Agents  at  Penang  and  Malacca,  with  salaries 

of  £1,800  and  £1,200  a-year  respectively,  should  be  established.     It  is  intended  that 
the  Government  Agents  should  take  charge  of  the  local  treasuries,  exercise  9  g^n^ir^l 
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supervision  over  all  the  other  local  administrative  departments,  and  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  Governor  during  his  absence  from  the  stations.  Their  correspondence  with  the 
local  Government  should  ordinarily  be  conducted  through  the  Colonial  Secretary  at 
Singapore. 

21.  The  present  Stamp  Collector  and  Accountant-General  to  H.  M.  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Singapore  receives  a  salary  of  £960  a-year.  I  propose  that,  in  addition 
to  his  present  duties,  he  should  perform  those  of  Treasurer  of  Singapore,  which  at  present 
devolve  on  the  resident  councillor,  that  his  designation  should  be  Treasurer  and 
Commissioner  of  Stamps,  and  his  salary  £1,000  a-year, 

22.  I  recommend  that  the  following  officers  with  their  establishments  be  abolished, 
viz.,  that  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  Public  Works  Department,  the  incumbent  of  which  at  present  receives 
£960  a-year,  in  addition  to  his  military  pay  and  allowance  as  a  Captain  in  the 
Royal  (Madras)  Engineers;  and  also  the  office  of  Executive  Engineer  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Convicts  in  Singapore,  the  holder  of  which  receives  at  present  £720  a-year,  m 
addition  to  his  pay  and  allowances  as  a  Captain  of  the  Royal  (Madras)  Artillery;  and 
that,  instead  of  these  two  officers,  one  should  be  created  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  charge  of  the  public  works  in  Singapore,  at  a  salary  of  £1,400 
a-year. 

23.  Provision  has  also  been  made  in  my  sketch  for  the  following  new  appointments, 
which  would,  I  submit,  be  necessary  on  the  transfer  of  the  Settlements  to  the  Colonial 
Department : — 

1.  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  ;  salary,  £1,500  a-year. 

2.  Attorney-General,  £1,000. 

3.  Auditor-General,  £1,000. 

4.  Assistant  Postmaster,  £400. 

5.  Three  Cadets,  £200  each,  £600. 

The  foregoing  should  all  be  filled  from  England. 

6.  Crown  Solicitor,  Singapore,  £250. 

7.  Crown  Solicitor,  Penang,  £250. 

8.  Second  Police  Magistrate  for  Singapore,  £540.     The  Commissioner  of  the  present 

Court  of  Requests  and  Junior  Police  Magistrate,  who  is  one  of  the  uncove- 
nanted  servants  of  the  Straits,  is  put  down  for  this  office  at  the  same  salary 
as  his  present  appointment,  which  will  be  abolished  by  the  creation  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  before  referred  to  (see  draft  of 
new  charter). 
9.  Three  clerks  for  the  Auditor-GeneraFs  Office,  at  £360,  £300,  and  £180  each; 
total,  £840.  This  department  has  been  framed  with  the  view  of  its  discharging 
commissariat  duties,  and  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  a  separate  establishment. 

10.  Four  subordinate  officers  for  the  Chief  Engineer's  Department,  at  salaries  of 
£240,  £180,  £120,  and  £120  respectively  ;  total,  £660.  These  officers  should 
be  selected  from  the  ^tablishments  of  the  two  officers  proposed  to  be  abolished 
in  the  last  paragraph: 

11.  Clerk  of  Council,  £200.     This  appointment  might,  I  think,  be  united,  as  in 

Hong  Kong,  with  the  Chief  Clei*kship  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office. 
The  pay  is  small,  being  a  post  of  little  labour  ;  but  it  is  one,  nevertheless,  of 
considerable  trust  and  importance* 

12.  An  Assistant  Postmaster  for  Penang,  at  a  salary  of  £200. 

24.  The  only  other  changes  proposed  by  my  sketch  are— ( 1 )  a  reduction  of  £120  a-year 
in  the  salary  of  the  Private  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp,  in  consequence  of  the  contem- 
plated transference  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  present  duties  to  the  Colonial  Secretary; 
and  (2)  a  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  Singapore, 
which  is  at  present  inadequately  paid. 

25.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the  sketch  that  I  have  only  filled  in  opposite  to 
each  office  tlie  name  of  the  present  incumbent  when  he  happens  to  be  an  officer  of  the 
Straits  uncovenanted  service,  as  I  understand  from  the  correspondence  that  your  Grace 
has  agreed  to  take  over,  in  the  event  of  the  transfer,  these  officers  of  a  purely  local 
character  whose  services  have  b?en  confined  to  the  Settlements.  But  the  space  opposite 
each  new  office,  as  well  as  opposite  each  office  filled  at  present  by  an  officer  of  the 
regular  Indian  service,  has  been  left  blank,  as  the  decision  with  respect  to  the  future 
incumbent  In  each  .of  such  cases  rests  with  your  Grace. 

26*  The  return  of  the  present  civil  establishment  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  which 
forms  enclosure  No.  7,  now  requires  to  be  noticed.     It  shows  that  there  are  at  present 
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323  officers  employed  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  Settlements.     They  may  be  „  Stbaim 

divided  into  three  classes : —  

1st.  OflBcers  of  a  purely  local  character  whose  services  have  been  confined  to  the 

Straits. 
2nd.  OflScersofthe  regular  Indian  services  temporarily  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
3rd.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

27.  The  1st  class  numbers  306.  They  are  all  entitled  to  pensions  under  regulations 
of  the  Government  of  India,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently,  and  here,  therefore,  I  need 
only  add  that  my  sketch  makes  provision  for  the  continued  employment  of  every  one  of 
the  officials  in  this  class. 

28.  The  2nd  class  numbers  14*  officers  whose  names  are  given  in  the  margin.     They  CoL  Cavenagh. 
fill  at  present  almost  every  post  of  importance  in  the  civil  administration,  and  as  a  rule,  Lt-coi!  Mac- 
are  young  men  of  energy  and  intelligence,  acquainted  with  the  Straits  Settlements,  and     pi^erson. 
with  the  character  of  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  who  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  cJJ^pi^J 
population.     They  all  understand  the  Malay  language,  which  is  the  one  in  most  general  n  *^:  ^ 
use  in  the  Straits,  nearly  all  natives  of  both  China  and  India,  managing  to  pick  up  a  captainM]^! 
colloquial  knowledge  of  it  within  a  few  months  after  their  arrival.     For  these  reasons  it  i-ie^it- i*rothe- 
would,  I  think,  be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the  Government  efficiently,  if  all  these  siu^-Major 
officers  were  at  once  withdrawn  upon  the  transfer.  aJST^s 

(Paragraphs  29  to  43  omitted.)  b5^J.  "^^^ 

44.  The  third  class  comprises  two  officetrs,  who  are  styled  the  Recorders  of  Singapore  and  '^^•"^"^* 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island  (Penang),  and  who  hold  their  appointments  under  Royal  Letters  Assist-"^. 
Patent  bearing  date  January  1856.     By  the  12th  section  of  the  Charter  of  the  lOtb  ^^  j^^^ 
August  1855,  re-constituting  the  Court  of  Judicature;  confirmed  by  Act  of  18th  and  b^.'j.  c/wa- 
19th  Vict.  c.  93,  the  two  Recorders  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  East  India  Com-     terhouBe. 
pany  the  yearly  salaries  of  £2,500  and  £2,000  respectively  \  and  by  Statute  of  2lst  and 

22nd  Vict.  c.  106,  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of  the  £ast  India  Company  are  cast 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  making  of  course  the  revenues  of  India  liable  to 
the  payment  of  all  legitimate  charges  upon  them.  By  Statute  of  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  85, 
the  retiring  allowance  of  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Singapore,  and 
Malacca  was  fixed,  and  the  amount  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  British  India.  By 
Statute  of  18th  and  19th  Vict.  c.  93,  section  1,  the  provisions  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  85, 
respecting  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  Singapore,  and  Malacca,  and  his 
retiring  allowance,  are  applied  to  the  two  Recorders  appointed  under  the  new  charter, 
reducing,  however,  the  retiring  allowance  in  each  case  to  £500  for  service  under  ten 
years,  and  £800  for  ten  years'  service  and  upwards.  -The  salaries  and  retiring  allowances 
of  the  two  present  Recorders,  who  have  each  served  nearly  eight  years,  are  thus  charged  by 
law  upon  the  revenues  of  British  India ;  but  this  arrangement  would  not,  I  conceive, 
be  a  fair  one  if  the  Settlements  were  transferred  to  the  Colonial  Department.  When  it 
was  entered  into,  the  revenues  of  the  Straits  Settlements  formed  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  British  India,  and,  the  former  being  insufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  the  annual 
deficit  had  to  be  made  good  from  the  Indian  Exchequer.  It  can,  therefore,  be  easily 
understood  why  it  was  felt  right  at  that  time  that  the  salaries  and  retiring  allowances 
of  the  Recorders  should  be  secured  upon  the  Indian  revenues ;  but  the  Settlements  are 
now  self-supporting,  and  if  the  revenues  are  to  be  separated  from  those  of  India,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  the  liabilities  which  fairly  belong  to  the  Settlements  should  be 
accepted  at  the  same  time.  The  services  of  the  present  Recorders  have  been  confined  to 
the  Straits ;  their  salaries  and  retiring  allowances,  therefore,  should  be  primarily  charged 
upon  the  Settlements ;  and  all  the  present  Judges  can,  in  my  opinion,  fairly  claim  is,  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  local  revenues  proving  insufficient,  they  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
back  on  the  security  originally  given  to  them  by  Parliament.  I  merely  mention  this 
point  here  to  suggest  that,  if  this  view  should  be  concurred  in  by  your  Grace,  provision 
to  give  effect  to  it  would  require  to  be  made  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  legalizing  the 
transfer,  as  otherwise  the  clause  before  referred  to,  for  continuing  all  laws  in  operation  at 
the  date  of  the  transfer,  would  leave  the  revenues  of  India  primarily  liable  to  these 
charges.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  further  to  the  question  of  judicial  pensions, 
when  I  enter  into  the  question  of  pensions  generally,  which  I  purpose  to  do  under  the 
next  head. 

Permons. 

45.  Under  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India,  a  copy  of  which  I 
forward  herewith,  all  the  uncovenanted  public  servants  in  the  Straits  Settlements  whose 


*  Exelusive  of  Hajoi^  HiUiard,  who  returns  to  India  on  Ist  May  next. 
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STRAiTg  salaries  exceed  £12  per  annum  are  at  present  entitled  to  pensions.  These  regulations 
Sbttlements.  ^jg-^gj.  f^^^  ^Y^Q  pension  rules  in  force  in  the  neighbouring  Colonies  of  Ceylon  and  Hong 
Kong,  and  are  not  in  unison  with  the  provisions  of  the  English  Superannuation  Act 
By  these  Indian  regulations,  after  15  years*  service,  a  pension  of  20-60ths,  and,  after 
25  years,  of  30-60ths,  is  granted ;  but  no  pension  is  given  for  service  under  15  years, 
and  even  after  15  years  the  increase  is  not  annually  progressive,  no  addition  to  the 
pension  being  made  until  the  termination  of  another  ten  years'  service.  These  regula- 
tions,  as  will  be  seen,  vary  also  in  other  respects  from  the  provisions  of  the  Super- 
annuation Act,  and  from  the  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  for  Crown  Colonies ;  and  it  would,  therefore,  1  think,  be  undesirable 
to  extend  them  to  the  higher  permanent  offices  of  the  Government  (now  temporarily 
filled  by  Indian  officers),  and  for  which  pension  rules  will  have  to  be  framed  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  Settlements  to  the  Colonial  Department 

46.  The  terms,  also,  before  referred  to,  under  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  Judges 
are  each  entitled  to  retire  after  ten  years'  service,  on  pensions  of  £800,  without  increase 
for  additional  service,  is  not  an  advantageous  one  for  the  Settlements,  as  the  Judges  are 
thus  forced,  as  it  were,  to  retire  at  a  time  when,  if  their  health  should  be  good,  they  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  local  Government,  having  learned  the  native  languages,  and 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  local  commercial  usages,  as  well  as  the  religioos, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  several  classes  and  tribes  of  inhabitants  within  the  districts 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

47.  As,  therefore,  it  would  manifestly  be  objectionable  to  have  the  public  servants 
of  neighbouring  Colonies  subject  to  different  pension  rules,  and  still  more  objectionable  to 
have  different  rules  for  the  public  servants  of  the  same  Colony,  I  would  recommend  that, 
on  the  transfer  taking  place,  one  set  of  pension  regulations  should  be  adopted  for  tbe 
officers  at  present  in  the  uncovenanted  service,  and  also  for  those  who  may  be  nominated 
by  your  Grace  to  the  appointments  now  temporarily  held  by  Indian  officers,  as  well  ai 
for  ail  future  Judges ;  and  I  would  advise  further,  that,  without  interfering  with  tk 
rights  of  the  present  Judges,  they  should  be  offered  an  annually  progressive  increase 
to  the  pensions  secured  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  if  they  should  wish  to  serfe 
beyond  10  years. 

48.  With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation  if  it  should  meet 
your  Grace's  approval,  I  have  framed  a  set  of  pension  rules  which  would  be  applicable  to 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  which  I  submit  with  the  remark  that  they  are  based  upon  the 
rules  at  present  in  force  in  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  which  have  been  sanctioned  hj 
your  Grace,  and  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  in  general  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Imperial  Superannuation  Act. 

Cadetships. 

49.  As  soon  as  ever  the  transfer  shall  be  decided  upon,  arrangements  should  without 
delay  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  not  less  than  three  cadetships,  and  for  the  early 
departure  from  England  of  the  gentlemen  selected  for  the  first  appointments.  The 
officers  at  present  in  the  uncovenanted  service  of  the  Settlements  are,  as  a  rule,  unfitted 
for  the  higher  posts  in  the  Government,  for  which  Indian  officers  will  then  no  longer 
be  eligible  ;  and  if  it  were  attempted  to  fill  these  appointments  from  England  by  gentle- 
men unacquainted  with  the  management  of  natives  or  any  of  the  native  languages,  the 
result  would  assuredly  not  be  advantageous  to  the  public  service.  The  accompanying 
regulations,  which  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  those  for  Hong  Kong,  would,  perhaps, 
be  found  suitable  for  the  Straits  Settlements  cadetships.  They  have  been  framed  with 
the  view  of  carrying  out  Colonel  Cavenagh's  suggestion,  which  appears  a  good  one, 
that  two  of  the  cadets  should  study  Chinese  and  one  Malay ;  and  it  may  therefore 
eventually  be  found  desirable  that  the  two  students  of  Chinese  should  be  sent  to  Hong 
Kong  for  two  years  for  the  greater  facilities  which  that  Colony  affords  for  leaniing 
Chinese,  and  an  arrangement  as  to  expenses  might  easily  be  made  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Post  Office. 

50.  The  Post  Office  Department  in  the  Straits  Settlements  is  one  with  reference  to 
which  some  new  arrangements  will  have  to  be  entered  into  before  the  date  of  the  transfer. 
The  present  post  offices  in  Singapore  and  Penang  are  mere  branches  of  the  Indian  Post 
Office,  the  postmasters  of  both  Settlements  communicating  with,  and  accounting  to,  and 
receiving  all  their  instructions  from,  the  Director- General  at  Calcutta.  The  regulations 
in  force  are  established  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Post  Office  Act,  No.  17  of  1854, 

^^     and  all  postal  rates  charged  are  levied  under  that  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  rates 
for  correspondepce  by  subsidized  steamers,  which  are  fixed  by  warrant  of  the  Lords 
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Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  The  Indian  postage  rates  are  specified  in  annas  and  Straits 
pie,  and  the  British  rates  in  sterling  money,  but  only  Indian  postage  labels  are  in  use,  s^"[;^^»* 
upon  which  the  rates  are  inscribed  in  the  denomination  of  Indian  currency  ;  and  these 
are  sold  to  the  public  in  exchange  for  dollars  —the  real  currency  of  the  Settlements — at 
a  par  of  Rs.224  8a.  fti^p.  equivalent  to  8100,  and  are  taken  in  payment  of  British 
postages  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  for  three  half-pence.  I  presume  that,  if  the  transfer 
take  place,  the  post  offices  in  the  Straits  will  become  subordinate  to  the  General  Post 
Office  in  London,  subject,  however,  as  in  Hong  Kong,  to  the  immediate  control  of  the 
local  Government,  and,  if  so,  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  postmasters  will  have  to 
be  furnished  by  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General ;  and  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  local  postage  labels,  upon  which  the  rates  should  be  inscribed  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

As  soon  as  possible,  also,  after  the  transfer  a  local  ordinance  should  be  passed  for  the 
management  of  the  local  post  offices,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  British 
and  Indian  rates  of  postage  at  present  in  force  to  the  currency  of  the  colony.  Pending 
the  enactment  of  such  an  ordinance,  the  existing  arrangements  would  be  continued  by 
the  clause  which  has  been  suggested  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  separating  the  Settle- 
ments from  India ;  and  the  local  Government  can  fix  by  regulation  the  rate  at  which  the 
new  stamps  shall  be  accepted  in  payment  of  British  and  Indian  postages.  But  until  the 
ordinance  is  passed,  rupees  and  sterling  money  cannot  be  refused  at  the  post  office  if 
tendered  in  payment  of  such  postages. 

Oarrency. 

51.  By  custom  and  common  consent  the  dollar  is  and  always  has  been  the  standard  of 
value  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  all  other  coins  being  regarded  as  mere  bullion.  The 
dollar  is  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  represented  by  copper  tokens  of  a  cent,  half 
cent,  and  quarter  cent,  coined  in  the  mint  of  Calcutta,  and  made  by  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  of  India,  No.  6  of  1847»  a  legal  tender  in  the  Straits  Settlements  for  fractions 
of  a  dollar.  These  subsidiary  coins,  specimens  of  which  I  forward,  have,  it  is  stated,  a 
wide  circulation  beyond  the  Settlements  in  many  parts  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and 
Indian  Archipelago,  being  preferred  by  the  natives  to  the  Dutch  doit,  which  is  nearly 
the  only  other  small  money  known  to  them,  a  specimen  of  which  is  also  enclosed. 

52.  By  Act  No.  17  of  1855  pice  are  also  declared  a  legal  tender  in  the  Settlements 
for  fractions  of  a  dollar,  but  the  coin  is  not  known  in  the  Straits,  and  the  Act  is  virtually 
inoperative. 

53.  By  the  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  No.  17  of  1835,  the  Company's 
rupee,  half  rupee,  and  double  rupee  are  declared  to  be  *'  a  legal  tender  throughout  the 
**  territories  of  the  East  India  Company  in  satisfaction  of  all  engagements."  In  1854, 
I  believe,  the  Government  of  India  adopted  measures  for  forcing  the  rupee  into  general 
circulation  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  for  making  it  the  only  legal  tender  in  all 
transactions.  With  this  view  the  copper  currency,  consisting  of  cents,  of  a  dollar,  and 
half  and  quarter  cents,  previously  supplied  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1847,  was 
withheld,  and  the  Indian  copper  money,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  adapted  to  a 
dollar  currency,  was  substituted  in  its  place.  But  great  inconvenience  having  been 
experienced,  and  public  demonstrations  against  the  change  having  taken  place,  the 
authorities  at  home  were  appealed  to,  and  the  project  was  countermanded.  The  Act  of 
1835,  however,  has  never  been  formally  repealed  as  regards  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Act  No.  13  of  1862,  which  provides  for  a  new  silver  and  new  copper  coinage,  consisting 
of  a  rupee,  a  half  rupee,  a  quarter  rupee,  an  eighth  of  a  rupee  in  silver,  and  a  double 
pice,  a  pice,  a  half  pice,  and  a  pie  in  copper,  declares  these  coins  to  be  a  legal  tender 
throughout  the  territories  vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  the  Statute  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  « An  Act  for 
of  which  the  Straits  Settlements  constitute  a  part.  No  measure,  either,  has  ever  been  GovOT^tof 
passed  making  the  dollar  a  legal  tender ;  the  arrangements,  consequently,  under  which  India." 
that  coin  is  considered  the  standard  measure  of  value  in  the  Straits  Settlements  are  purely 
conventional,  and  might  no  doubt  be  legally  questioned  at  any  time. 

54.  All  accounts  throughout  the  Straits  Settlements,  except  those  of  the  Government, 
are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  public  accounts  are  kept  in  the  denomination  of 
rupees,  annas,  and  pie,  causing  thereby  much  needless  labour  and  confusion  in  the 
financial  departments.  With  the  exception  of  the  receipts  from  stamps,  which  it  is 
optional  with  the  public  to  pay  for  either  in  rupees  or  dollars,  the  whole  of  the  public 
revenue  is  required  to  be  paid  in  dollars,  but  it  is  brought  to  account  in  rupees  at  a  par 
of  Rs.224  8a.  6xWp»  for  every  i^lOO  received  at  Singapore  and  Malacca,  and  at  a  par  of 
Rs.220  at  Penang.     All  payments  from  the  local  treasuries  are  made  in  dollars,  but 
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Stbaits  disbursem^ts  to  the  public  are  charged  in  the  public  accounts  in  rupees  at  a  par  of 
Settlements,  j^g  224  8a.  6|^p.  In  Singapore  and  Malacca,  and  at  a  par  of  Rs.  220  at  Penang;  whilst 
the  salaries  of  all  public  servants,  civil  as  well  as  military,  which  are  fixed  in  rupees,  are 
paid  at  all  the  Settlements  in  dollars  at  a  par  of  Rs.220.  Thus  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  is  received  at  the  Singapore  treasury,  is  brought  to  account  of  revenue  as 
Rs.224  8a.  B^f^p.,  and  is  paid  away  to  an  official  for  Rs.220,  the  account  being  balanced 
by  an  entry  ol  "  loss  by  exchange."  Rs.4  8a.  fi^^^p.  The  confusion  is  still  greater  as 
regards  the  transactions  under  the  Indian  IStamp  Act,  for  the  values  of  the  stamps  being 
expressed  in  rupees  and  annas,  a  Government  regulation  had  to  be  issued  under  the 
authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Indian  Legislature,  No.  28  of  1863,  declaring  that 
dollars  would  be  received  at  the  local  treasuries  in  payment  for  stamps  at  the  rate  of 
iS^lOO  for  Rs.227  4a.  4^p.y  equivalent  to  2|  cents  per  anna.  Thus  stamps  representing 
Rs.227  4a.  4^^.  are  sold  at  the  stamp  office  for  ^100,  which  jg'lOO  is  brought  to  account 
in  the  treasury  books  as  a  receipt  of  Rs.224  8a.  6^^^p.,  and  is  paid  away  to  a  public 
official  for  Rs.220.  Again,  another  arrangement  is  in  force  as  regards  postage  labels,  upon 
which  the  values  are  also  inscribed  in  annas,  whilst  the  labels  are  sold  to  the  public  for 
dollars,  as  has  been  before  observed,  at  the  rate  of  Rs.224  8a.  GyVirP*  ^^^  j^IOO.  But 
these  labels  are  accepted  in  payment  of  British  postage  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  for  three 
half-pence,  which  at  a  par  of  4^.  2rf.  to  the  dollar  is  equivalent  to  a  par  of  Rs.208  5a.  4p. 
for  1^100 ;  that  is,  the  postage  labels  are  sold  by  the  Government  at  a  low  valuation,  and 
are  accepted  back  in  payment  of  postage  at  a  high  one ;  or,  in  other  terms,  labels  repre- 
senting Rs.224  8a.  Gy^x^p.  are  sold  to  the  public  for  /^lOO,  whilst  labels  representing 
only  Rs.208  5a.  4p.  are  accepted  from  the  public  in  payment  of /^lOO  of  British  postage; 
and  the  difference  of  Rs.l6  3a.  ly^AP* — equivalent  to  upwards  of  7  per  cent. — is  lost  to 
the  local  Government. 

55.  In  short,  the  whole  system  under  which  coins  not  in  circulation  are  declared  by 
law  a  letgal  tender,  and  the  public  accounts  are  required  to  be  kept  in  the  denomination 
of  one  currency,  whilst  the  real  monetary  transactions  of  both  the  Government  and'  tie 
public  are  conducted  in  another,  is  unsound,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  needless 
labour  and  confusion.  The  following  measures  are  all  that  would  be  necessary  on  the 
transfer  to  reduce  the  present  confusion  to  order: — 

1st.  An  instruction  directing  the  public  accounts  of  the  Colony  to  be  kept  from  the 
date  of  the  transfer  in  dollars  and  cents. 

2ndly.  An  Order  in  Council  and  Proclamation  declaring,  from  the  same  date,  the 
dollar  of  Mexico  (or  other  silver  dollar  of  equivalent  value,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  authorized  by  the  Governor),  and  its  subdivisions,  the  only  legal  tender  of 
payment  within  the  Straits  Settlements  and  their  dependencies ;  and  authorizing 
the  issue  of  such  subdivisions  of  a  dollar,  consisting  of  token  silver  and  copper 
coins,  to  represent  in  exchange  the  parts  of  a  dollar,  and  to  be  a  legal  tender  of 
payment,  the  former  to  the  extent  of  two  dollars,  and  the  latter  of  one  ddlar. 

3rdly^  Local  ordinances  amending  the  Indian  Post  Office  and  Stamp  Acts,  with  the 
view  of  accommodating  the  postal  receipts  and  the  stamp  revenue  to  the  currency 
of  the  Colony^. 

4thly;  A  supply  of  mils,  cents,  and  ten-cent  pieces  from  England,  somewhat  similar 
to  those  coined  for  Hong  Kong. 

56.  The  want  of  a  silver  token  multiple  of  the  cent  is  much  felt  at  present,  there  being 
no  coin  between  the  cent  and  the  dollar ;  and  the  issue  of  a  smaller  token  even  than  the 
present  quarter  cent  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  profit  to  the 
Colony  on  the  issue  of  the  new  subsidiary  currency  to  the  dollar  will  be  considerable;  but 
the  adoption  of  it  can,  I  suppose,  only  be  gradual,  as  it  could  not  be  substituted  for  the 
present  tokens  without  loss.  These  last,  no  doubt,  will  not  be  quite  suitable  after  the 
transfer,  havinfg*  the  words  "East  India  Company  "  inscribed  on  each  coin;  but  they 
would  have  no  value  if  called  in  but  that  of  the  copper  contained  in  them,  and  so  perhaps 
it  will  be  well  to  make  provision  in  the  Order  in  Council  for  the  concurrent  legal  circula- 
tion of  the  present  cents,  half  cetits,  and  quarter  cents  (6t  a  certain  time,  at  all  events; 
with  the  new  token  coins  proposed  to  be  obtained  from  England.  '        > 

57.  The  merchants  of  Singapore  have  long  advocated  the  coining  of  a  British  dolbr, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mint  which  is  now  being  established  in  Hong  Kong  for 
this  purpose  will  be  found  to  meet  all  their  requirements,  and  prbve  a  great  convenience 
to  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Public  Debt ; 

58.  In  the  early  part  of  this  despatch  I  mentioned  that,  in  estimating  the  probable 
expenditure  of  the  Settlements  in  the  event  of  their  being  transferred  to  the  Colonial 
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Departmei^it,'  the  Public  Debt  had  not  been  taken  into  account,  because  it  Was  x^onsidered 
an  item  fairly  chargeable  to  the  Government  of  India.  A  few  observations,  nevertheless, 
before  closing  this  report,  explanatory  of  the  origin  and  amount  of  the  debt,  may  be 
found  useful. 

59.  The  Public  Debt  consists  of  the  money  belonging  to"  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of 
Judicature,  and  tp  the  Police  Fund.  The  Suitors'  Fund*  was  established  under  the 
authority  of  powers  contained  in  the  Charter  of  1826,  which  were  re-enacted,  by  the 
42nd  and  43rd  sections  of  "the  Charter  of  the  10th  August  1855,  recons^tituting  the 
Court  of  Judicature.  Under  the  instructio"hs  of  the  Governmeiit  of  India,  the  Police 
JFund  and  the  Suitors'  Fund  (with  the  exception  of  estates  below  Rs^OO)  .have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  invested  in  Indian  securities,  and  since  1841  in  a  stock  called  the 
"  Treasury  Certificate  Loan,"  which  was  in  that  year  specially  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  objections  raised  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Straits  Settlements  against  funding  the  local  deposits  in  tiie  old  Indian  4  per  cent. 
Loan.  A  receipt  of  the  Treasury  Certificate  Loan  is  annexed,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  acknowledgment  of  debt  is  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India  in  Council,  that  it  is  not  transferable,  and  that  it  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  whole  of  the  amount  belonging  to  both  funds,  whether 
invested  or  uninvested,  has  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India  been  from  time  to  time 
paid  into  the  local  treasuries,  and  expended,  iand  all  orders  of  the  Court  for  repayment 
have,  when  funds  have  not  been  available  in  the  local  treasuries,  been  met  by  drafts 
upon  the  Indian  Government.  The  funds  paid  into  the  treasuries  were  appropriated 
to  any  purpose  for  which  funds  may  have  been  required  at  the  time,  either  for  advances 
on  account  of  the  Imperial  Government,  or  in  aid  of  local  disbursements.  When 
employed  in  the  latter  way,  it  is  clear  that  they  serve  to  diminish  by  so  much  the  annual 
deficits,  which  otherwise  the  Indian  Government  would  have  had  to  make  good.  The 
capital  of  the  debt,  therefore,  leaving  been  appropriated  for  general  Indian  purposes,  must 
now,  it  is  considered,  be  made  good  by  the  Indian  Government ;  for  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  capital  had  been  expended  in  local  disbursements,  the  Straits  Settlements  could 
not,  with  fairness,  I  think,  be  now  asked  to  refund  the  amount,  any  more  than  they 
could  be  expected  to  repay  the  deficits  of  former  years. 

60.  The  total  amount  of  the  debt,  by  the  last  returns  in  the  Governor's  Offices, 
which  for  Malacca  were  made  up  to  the  31st  March  last,  and  for  Singapore  to 
the  30th  June,  and  for  Penang  to  the  24ith  August,  was  134,576/.,  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Straits 

SBTTLE1EENT8. 


Singapore     - 

Penang 

Malacca 

Public  Debt 

Invested. 
Rs. 

-  610,800     . 

-  195,537      - 

-  183,270     - 

• 

Uninveated. 

Rs. 
256,235     - 
97,343     - 
2,583     - 

TotaL 
Rs. 

-  867,035 

-  292,880 
185,853 

Total  Rs.   989,607 


356,161 


1,345,768 


Convicts. 


61.  The  whole  of  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  convict  establishments  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  has  also  been  excluded  from  the  estimate  of  the  probable  disburse- 
ments of  the  Settlements,  and  from  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  establishment,  because  I 
understand  that  it  has  been  determined  between  your  Grace  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India — (1)  that  the  convict  establishments  in  the  Straits  Settlements  shall  remain 
there  until  three  years  after  notice  of  removal  shall  have  been  received  by  the  Indian 
Government  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  (2)  that  the  whole  expense 
of  the  establishments,  direct  and  indirect,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Indian  Government;  (3) 
that  the  employment  of  convicts  beyond  the  walls  of  the  prisons  shall  be  subject  to  such 
laws  as  the  Settlements  may  find  it  necessary  to  enact  for  their  own  protection  ;  (4)  that 
the  labour  of  the  convicts  shall  be  paid^br  at  a  rate,  previously  fixed  by  regulation  based 
on  mutual  agreement  between  the  local  Government  and  the  Indian  Government,  such 
rate  being  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  India  and  the  Colonies,  and 
also  to  revision,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  respective  authorities  in  the  Settlements ;  and 
(5)  that  the  convicts  shall  not  be  set  free  in  the  Settlements  -* 

62.  A  very  liberal  estimate  *has  been  made  for  the  probable  expenditure  upon  public 
works,  the  labour  upon  which  has  been  calculated  at  the  value  of  free  labour  in  the 
market,  so  that,  whenever  convicts  sh?.ll  be  employed,  iheir  labour  can  be  charged  under 
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s  TCLBM™T     ^^^^  head.     Colonel  Cavenagh  proposes  that  the  convicts,  whenever  employed  by  the 

*   local  Government  on  day's  labour  outside  the  jail,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  following 

rates,  which  are  about  equal  to  one-half  of  the  market  rates  of  free  labour : — 

1st  Class  Artificer     -  -  -  -  -  Rs.  10  per  month. 

2nd  „  -  -  -  -  -  7        „ 

1st  Class  Labourer    -----  4        „ 

2nd  „ 3        „ 

Invalids  ------  Nil. 

And  that,  when  employed  within  the  jail,  two-thirds  of  the  actual  market  value  shall  be 
paid  for  the  work  performed  or  articles  supplied.  He  proposes,  also,  that  the  Indian 
Government  on  the  other  hand  shall  be  reimbursed  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Straits 
Settlements'  convicts  at  present  in  the  continent  of  India  and  at  Port  Blair,  and  shall 
make  a  similar  allowance  for  their  labour  at  the  rate  of  one-half  and  two-thirds  the 
market  value  of  it  at  the  station  where  they  may  be  located. 

63.  The  total  number  of  convicts  at  present  distributed  amongst  the  three  Settle- 
ments is  3,516.  They  are  chargeable  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Hong  Kong,  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Indian  convicts  .....        3,055 

Ceylon        „  -  -  -  -  -  367 

Hong  Kong  convicts  -----  94 

64.  Transportation  to  the  Straits  from  India  and  Hong  Kong  has  ceased,  and  only 
a  small  number  are  still  being  received  annually  from  Ceylon,  so  that,  even  if  no  change 
be  made,  there  will  be  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  present  numbers  until  they  all  leave 
or  die  out.  The  public  appear  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  so  long  as  no  fresh 
convicts  are  received,  I  do  not  think  any  desire  will  be  felt  for  the  removal  of  those  that 
remain. 

General  Remarks  and  Recapitulation. 

65.  The  date  at  which  the  transfer  can  most  conveniently  take  place  alone  remains  to 
be  considered.  Tlie  Indian  financial  year  terminates  on  the  30th  April ;  the  Colonial 
financial  year  on  the  31st  December.  The  accounts  with  the  Indian  Government, 
however,  can  be  closed,  and  the  balance  struck  with  equal  facility  at  the  close  of  any 
month  ;  it  would  therefore  be  a  great  convenience  if  the  new  system  could  be  brought 
into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  Colonial  financial  year ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  the  necessary  arrangements  should  not  all  be  completed  in  sufficient  time  to  admit 
of  the  1st  January  1865  being  fixed  upon  for  the  transfer.  The  length  of  time  which 
the  question  has  been  under  consideration  has  led  to  the  postponement,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  Indian  Government,  of  many  very  desirable  measures  of  reform  ;  and  it  will 
be  for  the  interests  of  the  Settlements  that  the  transfer,  if  decided  upon,  should  take 
place  with  as  little  further  delay  as  possible. 

66.  I  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  recapitulate  in  succession  the  principal  recom- 
mendations embodied  in  the  foregoing  report : — 

1st.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  legalizing  the  transfer  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  all  Statutes,  Ordinances,  and  Charters 
which  shall  be  in  operation  in  the  Straits  Settlements  at  the  date  of  the  transfer, 
until  they  may  be  repealed  or  altered  by  competent  authority.  Exception, 
however,  should  be  made  with  respect  to  such  parts  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  85., 
and  of  the  18th  &  19th  Vict.,  c.  93.  and  of  the  charter  of  1855,  as  fix  the 
salaries  and  retiring  allowances  of  the  Recorders,  and  charge  them  upon  the 
revenues  of  British  India.  l*hese  clauses  might  be  repealed  altogether,  except 
as  regards  the  present  Recorders ;  and  the  Colonial  revenues  should  be  made 
primarily  liable  for  their  salaries  and  retiring  allowances. 

2nd.  That  the  three  Settlements  should  be  incorporated  into  one  Colony,  under  one 
Governor,  and  that  for  legislative  purposes  one  Council  should  be  established, 
composed  of  official  and  unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  crown. 

3rd.  That  the  existing  municipal  institutions  should,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  be 
left  undisturbed. 

4th.  That  the  Governor  should  continue  to  exercise,  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  political  authority  which  has  heretofore  been  vested 
in  him  as  representative  in  the  Straits  of  the  Governor-General  of  India. 
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5th.  That,  concurrently  with  the  transfer,  new  Letters  Patent  should   be  issued      Straits 

amending  the  Charter  of  August  1855  (reconstituting  the  Court  of  Judicature)    ''^^^f^^^^ 

in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  Recorder  of  Singapore  in  a  draft  of  a  new  Charter 

which  forms  Enclosure  No.  6. 
6th.  That  a  Civil  Establishment  for  the  Colony  should  be  sanctioned  upon  the  scale 

detailed  in  Enclosure  No.  9- 
7th.  That  the  regulations  at  present  in  force  with  respect  to  the  retiring  allowances 

of  the  Judges,  and  the  pensions  of  the  uncovenanted  servants,  should  be  abolished 

(saving  the  rights  of  the  present  Recorders),  and  that  one  set  of  pension  rules  for 

all  the  civil  servants  of  the  Colony  should  be  adopted  on  the  transfer,  in  conformity 

with  the  terms  submitted  in  Enclosure  No.  11. 
8th.  That  Cadetships  should  be  established  under  regulations  sketched  forth  on  the 

paper  which  forms  Enclosure  No,  12. 
9th.  That,  before  the  date  which  may  be  fixed  upon  for  the  transfer,  instructions  for 

the  management  of  the  local  post  offices,  which  are  at  present  subordinate  to  the 

Indian  Office,  should  be  furnished  by  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General ;  and 

that,  before  such  date.  Colonial  postage  labels  should  be  procured  from  England, 

with  the  value  specified  on  each  in  cents. 
10th.  That  an  instruction  should  be  issued,  directing*  the  public  accounts  of  the 

Colony  to  be  kept  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  in  dollars  and  cents. 
11th.  That  an    Order    in   Council  and   Proclamation   should   declare,   from   the 

same  [date,  the  dollar  and  its  subdivisions  the  only  legal  tender  in  the  Straits 

Settlements. 
12tli.  That  a  silver  and  copper  token  currency  representing  decimal  subdivisions  of 

a  dollar  should  be  procured  from  England. 
13th.  That,  as  soon  as   possible  after   the   transfer,    local   ordinances   should  be 

passed,  accommodating  the  postal  rates  and  the  stamp  revenue  to  the  currency  of 

the  Colony. 

67.  I  think  I  have  now  referred  to  every  subject  connected  with  the  proposed  transfer 
upon  which  information  is  likely  to  be  required  by  your  Grace,  with  the  exception  of  the 
question  of  the  military  defence  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  have  been  reserved  for 
a  separate  report ;  and  I  have  only  in  conclusion  to  add  that  all  the  recommendations 
submitted  in  this  Despatch  are  concurred  in  by  Colonel  Cavenagh,  the  present  Governor, 
from  whom  I  have  received,  during  the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  the  most  cordial  co- 
operation and  assistance. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        HERCULES  G.  R.  ROBINSON. 
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Straits 
Settlkmbxts. 

No.  8. 


Sir  H.  Bobin- 
lon's  Report, 
Jan.  25,  1864, 
page  9. 


^    No.  8. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart,  to  the  Under  Secretaky 

OF  State  for  India. 


Sir,  Downing  Street,  May  26,  1864. 

With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the 
administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  India  Oflfice  to 
the  Colonial  Department,  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  acquaint  you,  for 
the  information  of  Sir  C.  Wood,  that  Sir  H.  Robinson  has  now  terminated  his  mission 
to  Singapore,  and  that  the  results  of  his  inquiry  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying 
Report. 

In  transmitting  these  papers,  which  set  forth  very  clearly  the  financial  condition  of 
these  Dependencies,  I  am  to  request  you  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  Sir  C.  Wood 
to  that  portion  (pars.  58 — 60)  of  Sir  H.  Robinson's  Report,  which  treats  of  the 
"  Public  Debt"  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  Mr.  Cardwell  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
Government  of  India  will  replace  the  money  drawn  by  them  from  the  local  "  Suitor's 
Fund "  and  "  Police  Fund,"  and  applied  by  that  Government  from  time  to  4:ime  to 
general  purposes.  And  Mr.  Cardwell  would  be  glad  to  receive  an  assurance  to  this 
effect  from  Sir  C.  Wood,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  in  order  that  it  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Treasury,  to  whom  Sir  H.  Robinson's  Report  will  be  at  once  forwarded. 

Mr.  Cardwell  would  wish  to  be  favored  with  such  fixrther  suggestions  in  the  matter 
as  Secretary  Sir  C.  Wood  may  be  good  enough  to  offer. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Under  Sec.  of  State  for  India.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 


No.  9. 


Sir  H.  Robin- 
son's Report, 
Jan.  25,  1864, 
page  9. 


No.  9. 
Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Treasury. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  May  26,  1864. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  from  this  Department,  dated  the  6th  of  October  last, 
respecting  the  mission  of  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  to  Singapore,  I  am  directed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  the  enclosed  copies  of  Sir  H.  Robinson's  recently  received  report 
on  the  financial  situation  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  together  with  the  copy  of  a  report 
drawn  up  by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Colonels  Cavenagh  and  Freeth,  relative  to  the 
military  defence  of  those  dependencies.  I  am  at  the  same  time  to  annex  copies  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  War  Office  and  India  Office  on  certain  points  which  have  been  raised 
by  these  papers  as  to  the  future  garrison  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  their  so-called 
''  public  debt.*' 

The  former  of  these  reports  sets  forth  so  clearly  the  satisfactory  position  of  Singapore, 
Penang,  and  Malacca  in  respect  of  the  proportion  of  their  aggregate  revenue  to  their 
aggregate  expenditure,  that  1  am  merely  to  state  Mr.  Cardwell's  hope  that  (assuming 
the  estimate  adopted  by  the  Commission  for  future  military  defence  to  be  deemed  by  the 
War  Office  to  be  correct)  this  careful  analysis  of  the  resources  of  these  Settlements  will 
satisfy  their  Lordships  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  proposed  Colony 
becoming  a  burden  on  Imperial  funds,  and  that  they  will  consent  to  the  introduction 
during  this  Session  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  will  enable  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  these  territories 
to  the  Colonial  Department  before  the  expiration  of  the  current  year.  And  on  this 
account  he  would  bespeak  their  Lordships'  early  attention  to  these  papers. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 


No.  10. 


Sir  H.  Robin- 
son's Report, 
Jan.  25,  1864, 
paged. 


No.  10. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  War. 
Sir,  Downing  Street,  May  26,  1864. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of 
Earl  De  Grey,  that  Sir  H.  Robinson,  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  has  now  concluded  his 
mission  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  and .  the  results  of  his  inquiry  arte  embodied  in  the 
enclosed  report. 
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Sir  H.  Robinson  has  at  the  same  time  sent  home  a  separate  report  on  the  military 
defence  of  these  possessions,  prepared  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Cavenagh, 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Colonel  Freeth,  R.E.,  who  was  associated  with 
this  object  to  him  by  Lord  De  Grey.     A  copy  of  this  further  report  is  annexed.* 

In  transmtiting  these  papers,  which  appear  to  show  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
these  possessions  will  prove  self-supporting,  I  am  directed  by  Mr.  Cardweil  to  state  that 
his  immediate  purpose  is  to  asceitain  whether  Lord  De  Grey  concurs  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Commission  as  regards  the  defence  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from 
foreign  aggression,  and*the  probable  cost  of  that  defence. 

These  views  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : — 

That  the  garrison  of  the  Straits  should  in  future  be  composed  of  three  garrison 
batteries  of  Royal  artillery  and  of  one  local  regiment  of  infantry,  chiefly  recruited 
among  the  natives  of  the  Indian  continent. 

That  of  these  troops  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  six  companies  of  native  infantry 
should  be  stationed  at  Singapore ;  two-thirds  of  a  battery  of  artillery  and  three  com- 
panies of  native  infantry  at  Penang;  and  finally,  one-third  of  a  battery  of  artillery  and  one 
company  of  native  infantry  at  Malacca. 

That  the  cost  of  this  force  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Straits  Settlements  at  an  annual 
expenditure  of  63,000/. 

That  the  fortifications  at  present  existing  in  the  Straits  Settlements  are,  when  properly 
manned,  sufficient  for  their  defence,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  any  desirable  modification  in 
these  defences  will  involve  little,  if  any,  additional  expenditure. 

On  all  these  points  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  would  be  glad  to  receive,  at 
Lord  De  Grey's  earliest  convenience,  the  expression  of  his  Lordship's  opinion,  and 
especially  as  to  whether  he  considers  the  proposed  scheme  of  defence  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Settlements,  and  whether  the  proposed  sum  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
probable  expense  of  such  a  garrison. 

I  am  to  add  that  Mr.  Cardweil  would  be  glad  to  learn  at  the  same  time  what  are  Lord 
De  Grey's  views  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  contribution  of  the  future  Colony  towards 
its  military  defence  should  be  received ;  whether  such  contribution  should  be  fixed  at  an 
unvarying  annual  sum,  or  should  consist  of  a  capitation  rate  paid  on  a  stated  number  of 
soldiers,  or  should  represent  the  exact  amount  expended  from  year  to  year  by  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  military  protection  of  these  Dependencies.  Mr.  Cardweil  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  decided  preference  for  the  second  of  these  three  proposals. 

Finally,  I  am  to  point  out  that  if  it  be  decided,  as  now  seems  probable,  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  India  Office  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  transfer  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  if  a  Bill  to  effect  this  object  is  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  during  the 
present  Session,  it  is  necessary  that  all  preliminary  consultations  between  the  various 
Departments  of  State  in  this  country  should  be  carried  on  without  delay. 

I  am,  &c. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)         FREDERIC  ROGERS, 

for  War. 


Straits 
Settlements. 


*  Not  printed. 


No.  11.  No.  11. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  the  Right  Honourable  F.  Peel,  M.P.,  to  Sir  Frederic 

Rogers,  Bart. 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  July  19,  1864. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  May  last,f  and  its  enclosures,  on  the  fTnge^e. 
subject  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  I  am  desired  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  state,  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Cardweil,  that  although  the  estimate  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Government  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  contained  in  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  report  appears  to  have  been 
framed  with  care,  yet  as  the  surplus  of  revenue  which  he  is  encouraged  to  expect  is  very 
inconsiderable,  my  Lords  think  it  necessary,  before  they  concur  in  the  introduction  to 
Parliament  of  a  measure  for  transferring  the  government  of  these  Dependencies  to  the 
Colonial  Department,  afld  thereb}^  raise  a  possibih'ty  of  future  charge  upon  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  to  requrre  some  assurance  that  there  exist  means  by  which  the  revenue  may 
be  increased  in  case  of  need,  and  the  finances  of  future  years  maintained  in  a  position  not 
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Straits      less  favourable  than  that  anticipated  by  Sir  Hercules   Robinson  for  the  period  imme- 
BTTi^NTs.  jjj^|.g]y  following  the  transfer. 

There  is  another  question  alsa,  in  reference  to  which  it  is  indispensable  that  a  satis- 
factory settlement  should  be  arrived  at  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  Bill 
viz.,  the  claim  upon  the  Government  of  India  to  replace  the  money  drawn  by  them  from 
the  "  Suitors'  Fund  '*  in  the  Court  of  Judicature,  and  from  the  "  Police  Fund/*  respect- 
ing which  Mr.  Cardwell  caused  an  application  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council  on  26th  May  lust,  but  with  what  result  my  Lords  have  not  been 
informed. 

My  Lords  also  request  that  a  draft  of  the  proposed  measure  may  be  submitted  to  them 
before  it  is  finally  settled. 

I  am,  &c. 
Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)        F.  PEEL. 

&c.        &c.        &c. 


No.  12.  No.  12. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Under  Secretary 

OF  State  for  India. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  July  21,  1864. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  consideration 
♦July  19,  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Treasury*  respecting  the  transfer  of  the 
page  27.       control  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  this  Department. 

Sir  C.  Wood  will  probably  think  it  desirable  to  communicate  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  on  this  subject,  and  to  cause  a  copy  of  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Bill  tote 
furnished  to  their  Lordships. 

I  am  also  to  request  that  some  copies  may  be  sent  to  this  office. 

1  have,  &c. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 


No.  13.  No.  13* 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Captain  Galton  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart. 

Sir,  War  Office,  July  21,  1864. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
t  Page  26.       your  letter  of  the  2Dth  May  last,f  enclosing  reports  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  giving  the 
results  of  his  mission  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  together  with  a  further  report  on  the 
military  defence  of  these  possessions,  prepared  by  him   in  conjunction  with  Colonel 
Cavenagh,  the  Governor,  and  Colonel  Freeth,  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Earl  de  Grey  has  not  failed  to  give  his  careful  consideration  to  the  several  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  military  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  the  event 
of  these  settlements  being  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Indian  Government  to  that 
of  the  Colonial  Office;  and  the  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  his  Lordship  has 
arrived : — 

1.  That  three  garrison  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners, 
will  be  a  sufficient  force  of  that  arm  of  the  service.  There  are  however  no  batteries  on 
the  Imperial  establishment  at  present  available  for  this  duty;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  requisite  number  can  be  provided  from  India. 

2.  That  regard  being  had  to  the  evils  attendant  on  the  employment  of  strictly  local 
corps,  it  will  be  preferable  to  detach  a  wing  of  one  of  the  European  regiments  stationed 
at  Hong  Kong  for  service  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  together  with  a  portion  of  the 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  latter  purpose  that  the  Ceylon 
Rifle  Regiment,  which  at  present  consists  of  14  companies,  should  be  augmented  and 
formed  into  three  small  battalions,  two  to  be  stationed  in  Ceylon  and  one  in  the  Settle- 
ments ;  the  evils  of  a  purely  local  corps  would  thus  be  obviated,  and  the  recruiting  for 
the  Ceylon  Rifles  from  amongst  the  natives  of  the  Straits  Settlements  would  be 
facilitated. 
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It  is  true  that  this  arrangement  may  somewhat  increase  the  annual  cost  of  the  garrison,       Straits 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  sura  of  63,000/.,  the  amount  estimated   Settlements. 
by  the  Commissioners,  would  be  much  exceeded. 

3.  With  regard  to  works  of  defence  and  barracks,  Earl  de  Grey  sees  no  groQnd  for 
dissenting  from  the  general  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  Some 
additional  accommodation  will  probably  be  required  for  the  European  troops,  but  this 
Department  possesses  no  information  on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  meeting  this  deficiency,  or  of  remedying  the  defects  which  are  stated  to  exist  in  the 
works  of  defence. 

Earl  de  Grey  concurs  with  Mr.  Cardwell  that  a  capitation  rate  paid  on  a  stated  number 
of  soldiers  will  be  the  best  form  in  which  the  contribution  of  these  Settlements  towards 
their  military  defence  could  be  made. 

I  am  to  request  that  you  will  inform  me  whether  Mr.  Cardwell  is  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  Earl  jde  Grey's  proposal  in  regard  to  the  force  which  is  to  constitute  the  garrison. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)        DOUGLAS  GALTON. 

&c«        &c.        &c* 


No.  14.  No.  14. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Lord  Wodehousb  to  Sir  Feederic  Rogers,  Bart 

Sir,  ^  India  Office,  July  22,  1864. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  acknowledge  the ' 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  May,  *  calling  his  attention  to  that  portion  of  Sir  *  i*ag«  26. 
Hercules  Robinson*s   report  concerning  his  mission  to  Singapor,e  which  treats  of  the 
Public  Debt  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

You  therein  state  that  "  Mr.  Cardwell  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Government  of 
•*  India  will  replace  the  money  drawn  by  them  from  the  local  *  Suitors'  Fund'  and  ^  Police 
"  Fund,*  and  applied  by  that  Government  from  time  to  time  to  general  purposes,"  and 
that  he  "  would  be  glad  to  receive  an  assurance  to  this  effect  from  Sir  Charles  Wood.** 

In  reply,  I  am  desired  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  to  acquaint  you  that  he  is  not  in  possession 
of  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  to  enable  him  to  say  precisely  what  those  funds 
are,  and  what  claims  upon  them  may  exist ;  and  that  a  reference  has  therefore  been  made 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  full  information  on  the  various  points  connected  with 
the  funds. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)        WODEHOUSE. 

&c.        &c.        &c. 


No.  15.  No.  15. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart,  to  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  July  28,  1864. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  with  reference  to  the  previous  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  a  copy  of  a  letter  t  from  the  India  tJuiy22,i864 
Office  respecting  the  repayment  by  the  Government  of  India  of  money  drawn  from  the  p*«®  ^^• 
''  Suitors'  Fund"  and  the  '*  Police  Fund." 

I  am  to  remark  that  the  proposed  Act  for  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the 
control  of  this  Department  would  not,  of  course,  have  been  brought  into  operation  until 
the  question  to  which  Sir  C.  Wood  refers  was  disposed  of  satisfactorily. 

G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  I  am,  &c. 

&c.         &c.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 
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Strjjts  No.  16. 

Settlements. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart,  to  the  Under  Secretaey 

OF  State  for  War. 


No.  16. 


Sir,  Downing  Street,  August  4,  1864. 

T  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
*  Page  28.        of  the  21st  July,*  embodying  Earl  de  Grey*s  opinion  as  to  the  composition  of  the  military 
force  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  maintain  in  the  Straits  Settlements  if  they  were 
transferred  to  the  control  of  this  Department. 

I  am  to  state  that  Mr.  Cardwell  sees  no  reason  for  differing  from  Lord  de  Grey's  pro- 
posals, but  that  he  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
transfer  can  be  effected  without  entailing  any  expenditure  of  Imperial  funds.  The  whole 
question  must  therefore  for  the  present  be  considered  as  in  abeyance.  I  am  to  annex  for 
his  Lordship's  information  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  has  been  received  from  the  Treasury 
on  the  subject. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  I  have,  Sec*        .      . 

for  War.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 


No.  17.  No.  17. 

Copy  of  a  MEMORIAL  from  Merchants  and  others  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart, 

Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir,  London,  September  19,  1864. 

It  having  come  to  our  knowledge  that  certain  financial  objections  have  occurred  to 
the  public  authorities  tending  to  delay  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  so  anxiously 
desired  by  their  inhabitants,  we,  the  undersigned  Proprietors  and  Merchants  of  these 
Settlements,  now  in  England,  beg  you  to  be  pleased  to  lay  before  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  following  explanations. 

We  understand  the  obstacles  to  the  immediate  transfer  to  be  confined  to  two,  namely, 
that  the  revenues  are  wanting  in  the  character  of  elasticity,  and  that  the  Settlements  are 
burdened  with  a  public  debt. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  obstacles  to  the  assumption  of  the  administration 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  elasticity  of  their  financial 
resources  is  confiwned  by  many  years  experience.  Increase  of  revenue  has  in  fact  kept  pace 
with  increase  of  trade  and  population,  or,  in  other  words,  with  increase  of  wealth  and 
numbers.  In  1852-53,  the  trade  of  the  three  Settlements  was  valued  in  the  public  re- 
turns  at  8,719>650/.,  and  in  1862-63  it  was  16,906,496/.,  showing  that  in  10  years  time  it 
had  increased  by  8,186,946/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  93^^  per  cent.  In  the  same  10  years  the 
revenue  had  risen  from  77,633/.  to  186,625/.,  an  increase  of  nearly  142  per  cent.  A 
more  recent  period  will  show  that  the  revenue  continues  progressive.  Thus  in  the  year 
1869-60  the  revenue  amounted  to  125,453/.,  and  in  1862-63,  deducting  four  months  stamp 
duties,  it  was  178,660/.,  being  an  increase  within  the  brief  period  of  three  years  of  42^ 
per  cent. 

Increase  of  revenue  bears  a  still  greater  ratio  to  population  than  it  does  to  trade.  The 
census  of  the  population  gave  in  1850  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  223,344,  and  that  of 
I860  made  them  273,773,  an  increase  of  little  more  than  22  per  cent. 

In  so  far  then  as  elasticity  in  financial  resources  is  concerned,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
the  Straits  Settlements  far  exceed  thegreatmajority  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonies,  and  equal 
the  most  prosperous  of  them,  the  gold  Colonies  of  Australia,  with  Hong  Koqg,  which  is 
of  the  same  character  as  themselves. 

Besides  the  general  revenue  of  the  three  Settlements,  it  should  be  added  that  they  have 
a  separate  municipal  one,  yielding  at  present  about  40,000/. 

Judging  by  the  long  experience  of  45  years  since  the  foundation  of  Singapore,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  ports,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  doubting  a  continuance 
of  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  for  we  may  safely  say  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  produce  any  one  year  in  the  last  36  in  which  the  revenue  did  not  exceed 
that  of  its.  immediate  predecessor. 

Even  with  the  present  sources  of  revenue  there  can  in  our  opinion  be  no  doubt  but  that 
an  income  can  readily  be  realized  for  all  the  ends  of  a  wise,  liberal,  and  economical 
expenditure. 

With  respect  to  the  second  obstacle  to  the  transfer,  namely,  what  is  styled  a  ^'public 
debt,**  it  consists  mainly  of  monies  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Judicature  to  be  paid  into 
the  local  treasuries,  being  the  property  of  minors  and  suitors,  on  which  the  Government 
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allows  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.,  such  property  being  payable  on  three  months  Stkaits 
notice.  Besides  this  principal  item,  the  so-called  debt  consists  of  several  other  items,  so  Sbttlemjnts. 
that  we  have  no  means  of  stating  its  actual  amount.  The  receipts  under  the  name  of 
public  debt  are  treated  in  the  accounts  as  if  a  regular  branch  of  income,  and  expended 
accordingly,  and  all  this  has  been  done  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  is  therefore,  like  any  other  expenditure  made  under  its  sanction,  a  debt  of  the  Indian 
Government.  If  not  so  considered,  a  counter-charge  might  with  equal  fairness  be  made 
against  the  Indian  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  its  convicts  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  this  at  the  lowest  rate  of  21,000/.  per  annum. 

There  are  two  collateral  financial  subjects  which,  before  closing  this  representation,  we 
beg  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  are  the 
expenditure  on  "  public  works  "  and  the  "  military**  expenditure.  The  public  works  con- 
sist of  military  barracks  for  an  European  regiment,  and  fortifications,  the  first  unoccupied, 
and  the  last  but  partially  so.  The  roads  and  bridges  within  the  town's  limits  are  not  in- 
cluded, for  they  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  and  maintained  from  the  municipal 
revenue.  The  charge  for  public  works  is  set  down  in  the  public  accounts  at  the  sum  of 
33,800/.,  but  this  does  not  include  convict  labour,  and  all  the  convicts  are  employed  on 
them  exclusively.  The  charge  for  convicts  is  put  down  at  21,178/.,  so  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  public  works  comes  to  54,978/.,  an  alarming  rate  of  expenditure,  since  it  is 
but  little  short  of  one-third  part  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  three  Settlements.  These 
works,  for  which  a  heavy  outlay  has  been  required  of  late  years,  were  ordered  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Local  Government ; 
but  being  now  finished,  the  expenditure  under  the  head  of  public  works  should  hence- 
forth be  very  much  reduced.  The  military  expenditure  is  set  down  in  the  last  accounts 
at  54,000/.,  making,  with  the  charge  for  public  works,  the  sum  of  108,978/.,  so  that  these 
two  charges  alone  absorb  58  parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  revenue.  The  troops  con- 
stituting the  garrison  of  the  three  Settlements  consist  at  present  of  two  regiments  of 
Native  Infantry  of  the  Madras  establishment,  counting  about  1,400  men,  with  about  200 
European  Artillery.  With  regard  to  the  native  troops,  we  submit  that  while  they  are 
very  costly,  they  are  at  the  same  time  inefficient  for  the  service  they  are  expected  to  per- 
form. A  more  efficient  force,  both  European  and  Native,  we  respectfully  suggest  will  be 
found  in  the  notices  submitted  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  20th  April 
1861-*  In  time  of  peace  a  very  slender  garrison  is  equal  to  any  duty  which  can  be  ♦VideH.  c. 
required,  and  in  war  the  only  effective  defence  of  the  Straits  Settlements  must  rest  on  the  ^f^^^^^'  ^^^ 
navy.  53. 

Before  closing  this  letter,  we  beg  respectfully  but  earnestly  to  impress  on  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
for  their  immediate  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Department,  and  the  serious  inconvenience  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  protracted  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  carrying  this 
much  needed  measure  into  effect. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  J.  Crawpurd,  W.  Mactaggart. 

4,  Elvaston  Place,  Queen's  Gate,  W.  Wm,  Paterson, 

A.  Guthrie.  John  Harvey. 

Ed.  Boustead.  H.  W.  Beaves. 

W.  W.  Shaw.  J.  I.  Greenshield. 

J.  Guthrie.  M.  Little. 


No.  18.  No.  18. 

Extract  from  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart,  to  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  October  10,  1864. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  a  copy  of  a  memorial*  from  the  several  mer-  ♦S€pti9,i864, 
chants  connected  with  the  Straits  Settlements  now  in  England,  exhibiting  the  prosperous  ^^^  ^^• 
condition  of  the  finances  of  those  Settlements,  and  urging  their  immediate  transfer  to  the 
control  of  this  Department. 

I  have,  &c. 
G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 

&c.  &c. 
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Straits  ^       .  ^ 

Sbttlbmbnts.  INO.  iy« 

No.  19.      Extract  from  a  LETTER  from  the  Right  Honourable  F.  Peel,  M.P.,  to  Sir  Frederic 

Rogers,  Bart. 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  October  27, 1864. 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to 
♦  Page  31.       acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  10th  instant,*  enclosing  a  memorial  from  certain 
merchants,  urging  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  the  Colonial 
Office. 

*♦*♦♦» 

I  am  to  request  you  to  state  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  that  my  Lords  will  take  the 
same  into  consideration  when  they  have  been  furnished  with  satisfactory  information  upon 
t  Page  27.        the  points  mentioned  in  their  letter  of  19th  July  last.f 

I  am,  &c. 
Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)        F.  PEEL. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


No.  20.  No.  20. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 

THE  Colonies. 

Sir,  India  Office,  January  19, 1865. 

Page  26.  WiTH  reference  to  Sir  F.  Rogers'  letter,  dated  the  26th  May, J  and  to  the  reply 

Page  29.  f^^j^  ^^j^is  office,  dated  the  22nd  July,§  in  which  you  were  informed  that  the  GovernraeDt 
of  India  had  been  called  upon  to  furnish  particulars  relative  to  the  public  debt  of  tie 
Straits  Settlements  therein  referred  to,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council  to  observe  that,  as  the  required  information  has  not  yet  been  received  froa 
the  Government  of  India,  and  as  it  appears  to  be  desirable  that  no  further  delay  should 
occur  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  is  anxious  that  the  necessary  measures  for  that  purpose  may  be  proceeded 
with  without  waiting  for  the  information  in  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  30th  April  1864  the  sums  of  rs.  8,49,400,  andrs.54,P, 
were  held  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  credit  of  the  Suitors,  and  Police 
Funds  respectively,  and  without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the  full  amount 
specified  will  be  claimed,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  will  engage  to  hold 
the  Imperial  Government  harmless  in  respect  of  any  claim  that  may  be  established  on 
account  of  the  sums  in  question. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  (Signed)        DUFFERIN. 

the  Colonies. 


No.  21.  No.  21. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Merchants  and  others  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart., 

Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir,  London,  February  1,  1865. 

We,  the  undersigned  merchants  and  owners  of  land  in  the  British  Settlements  in 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  now  in  England,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  our  fellow  colonists, 
European  and  N^ative,  have  once  more  the  honour  of  bringing  their  case  under  the  notice 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  entreiit  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  embarrassment  and  inconvenience  to  which  their  commer- 
cial and  other  interests  have  been  subjected  through  the  long  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  Indian  to  the  Colonial  branch 
of  Her  Majesty's  administration,  earnestly  trusting  that  tiie  measure  which  they  have 
so  earnestly  desired  may  be  accomplished  in  tlie  course  of  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament. 

Having  recently  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  official  report  on  the  Straits  Settlements, 
we  beg  to  submit  some  important  facts  contained  in  it,  which  fully  corroborate  the  state- 
ments and  views  which  on  a  former  occasion  we  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the 
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Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State.     As  usual,  the  revenue  has  continued  its  progressive  g  Straits 
course.     For  the  years  1862-63  it  had  been  186,572/.,  while  in  1863-64  it  was  211,870/.,     '^''^''^^' 
a  rise  of  25,298/.,  equal   to  from  14  to  15  percent.     This  improvement  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  the  year  in  which  it  took  place  was  one  of  considerable  commercial 
embarrassment. 

The  increased  revenue  now  quoted  is  exclusive  of  a  n)unicipal  one  raised  entirely  for 
local  objects.  In  1862-63  this  fund  amounted  to  40,817/.,  and  last  year  it  had  increased 
.to  41,449/.  The  two  branches  of  revenue  united  give  for  1863-64  a  total  of  253,319/., 
equal  to  a  taxation  of  a  pound  a  head  on  the  highest  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
three  Settlements. 

This  may  bexompared  with  the  rate  in  the  Colony  of  Ceylon,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvement  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  financial  condition  of 
that  Colony  through  the  administration  of  a  skilful  and  prudent  Governor,  has  a  revenue 
of  no  more  than  800,000/.,  a  sum  which  on  its  computed  population  gives  but  8^. 
a  head. 

The  evidence  now  given,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  formerly  adduced,  will,  we 
earnestly  hope,  satisfy  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  revenues  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  are  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree  of  the  quality  of  elasticity. 

It  is  easy  however  to  show  that  if  fiscal  justice  were  done  to  the  Settlements,  the  small 
surplus  exhibited  in  the  public  returns,  namely  2,129/.,  might  be  raised  to  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  Although  several  others  are  obvious,  we  confine  ourselves  to  two  subjects 
for  retrenchment,  namely,  the  convicts  and  the  military.  The  convicts,  not  only  ot 
Continental  India,  but  of  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  are  a  charge  on  the  Straits  revenue. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  public  account  their  nimiber  was  3,511,  and  their  cost  26,450/., 
exclusive  of  superintendence,  medical  attendance,  and  rent  of  expensive  barracks.  Some 
of  the  local  officers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  convicts  by  their  labour  make  a  full 
return  for  the  large  expenditure  incurred  by  them,  but  this  notion  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion, and  is  readily  dissipated  by  a  comparison  of  their  work  with  that  of  free 
labourers.  In  England  it  is  well  ascertained  that  it  takes  five  convicts  to  perform  the 
work  of  three  free  labourers.  This  proportion  would  reduce  the  number  of  the  Straits 
convicts  to  about  i2,100.  But  even  from  this  reduced  number  there  would  of  course 
have  to  be  deducted  200  women,  who  are  not  called  upon  to  work,  the  old,  the  infirm, 
and  the  sick,  so  that  the  actual  labourers  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
number. 

The  wages  of  a  day  labourer  of  Continental  India,  or  of  Java,  reckoned  by  the  year  is 
about  9^.,  and  of  a  Chinese  labourer  11/.  The  money  bestowed  on  the  Indian  convicts 
therefore  would  defray  the  cost  of  2,7l6  Indian  or  Javanese  free  labourers,  or  of  2,406 
Chinese  labourers,  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  as  the  Indians  or  Javanese. 

According  to  this  view  nothing  is  gained,  but  on  the  contrary  much  loss  incurred, 
through  the  employment  of  convict  labour,  and  the  whole  sum  disbursed  under  this 
head  ought  in  fairness  to  be  debited  to  the  Governments  transporting  convicts 
to  the   Straits,  and   consequently  added  to  the  surplus   revenue,  raising   the  latter  to 

28,579/. 

With  respect  to  the  military  expenditure,  we  very  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  inordi- 
nate and  uncalled  for.  According  to  the  public  report  the  garrison  of  the  three  Settle- 
ments consists  of  two  batteries  of  European  artillery,  a  company  of  Native  artillery,  and 
two  regiments  of  Sepoys  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  entire  force  numbers  1,811 
persons,  embracing  the  unusual  number  of  46  conunissioned  officers,  among  whom  there 
are  no  fewer  than  seven  field  officers.  The  cost  of  this  force,  as  far  as  it  is  borne  by 
the  Settlements,  is  no  less  than  63,400/.  a  year,  but  this  is  exclusive  of  provisions  and 
transport. 

For  illustration,  we  take  the  liberty  of  comparing  the  force  thus  described  with  the 
garrison  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  we  think  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  it  is  far  beyond  what  necessity  and  a  just  economy  calls  for.  Ceylon  is  a 
country  nearly  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  or 
eightfold  that  of  the  highest  estimate  of  that  of  the  three  Settlements.  The  garrison  of 
Ceylon,  according  to  the  public  returns,  amounts  to  no  more  than  2,400,  being  but  600 
beyond  that  serving  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  In  Ceylon  the  force  is  disposed  over  10 
different  and  remote  stations,  the  native  portion  it  is  understood  frequently  employed  in 
mere  police  duties.  In  the  Straits,  on  the  contrary,  the  military  duties  are  confined  to 
three  stations,  the  towns  of  the  respective  Settlements,  all  within  range  of  the  fire  of 
shipping,  and  they  are  not  employed  on  any  police  services. 

Even  if  the  present  class  of  Native  troops  should  be  continued,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  one  regiment  of  Sepoys  might  not  be  dispensed  with.     One  regiment,  with  an 
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Se^^^nts   exceedingly  limited  number  of  commissioned  officers  with  it,  was  thought  sufficient  before 
—     '  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  now  that  it  has  been  long  quelled,  two  regiments  with  above  40 
commissioned  officers  cannot  be  indispensable. 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  our  view  of 
such  a  military  establishment  for  the  Straits  Settlements  as  we  venture  to  believe  would 
be  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  which  could  be  reasonably  looked  for, 
having  regard  to  their  geographical  and  strategic  position.  Throughout  the  whole  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  not  the  remotest  risk  of  invasion  or 
attack  from  a  Native  power,  but  this  fact  is  so  transparent  that  it  need  not  be  insisted  on. 
Conspiracy  against  the  Government  in  a  heterogeneous  population  consisting  of  many 
nationalities,  differing  in  race,  language,  and  manners,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
combination,  may  be  said  to  be  next  to  impossible.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  cannot  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  be  called  loyal,  the  intelligent  portion 
of  them  are  unquestionably  attached  to  the  ruling  power  by  a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from  its  protection.  The  only  danger  incident  to  the 
Settlements  would  be  from  an  European  enemy  in  time  of  war.  An  enemy's  cruiser 
might  bombard  and  destroy  any  one  of  the  towns  of  the  three  Settlements,  and  most  easily 
Singapore  and  Perlang,  the  most  valuable.  From  such  a  disaster  our  fleet  must  always 
be  our  chief  protection,  for  no  amount  of  land  force  would  be  a  security  against  such  a 
catastrophe. 

The  garrison  required  for  the  Straits  Settlements  is  not  one  therefore  which  shonld 
aim  at  protection  against  foreign  aggression,  but  one  that  will  give  confidence  to  its 
peaceable  inhabitants,  preserve  internal  order,  and  give  security  against  lawlessness  to 
property  in  goods,  houses,  and  warehouses,  the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  stated  in  the  public  reports,  that  the  joint  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  Settle- 
ments  for  the  last  year  recorded  amounted  to  the  sum  of  15,845,000/. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  garrison  of  the  Settlements,  it  is  indispensably  necessarj, 
should  consist  of  European  troops  of  one  kind  or  another,  for  it  is  its  presence,  and  not 
that  of  a  Native  force  whatever  it  may  number,  or  iis  quality,  that  gives  both 
European  and  Native  inhabitants  a  firm  reliance  on  the  stability  of  the  Government 

We  respectfully  repeat  our  former  suggestion,  that  for  this  purpose  a  detachment  of 

the  Royal  Marines,  trained  to  the  use  of  artillery,  and  probably  not  exceeding  200  in 

number,  would  be  the  most  eligible,  efficient,  and   easily  relieved  description  of  troops. 

,       This  corps  would  receive  valuable  assistance  from  the  drilled  volunteers,  composed  of 

Europeans  and  their  descendants,  which  now  exist  at  the  three  Settlements. 

It  appears  to  us  that  all  the  duties  at  present  performed  by  two  regiments  of  Sepoys,  num- 
bering 1,475  men,  might  be  as  safely  and  effectively  performed  by  a  well-organized  Native 
police  corps,  with  an  ample  allowance  of  European  commissioned  and  non-conuriissioned 
officers,  after  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.     Such  a  corps  would  consist  of 
Natives  of  Continental  India  and  of  Malays  in  proper  proportion,  and  of  both  descriptions; 
there  are  ample  materials  to  choose  from  on  the  spot.      Or  a  force  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended in  the  suggestions  laid  before  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated 
*videH.c.     20th  April  1861,*  might  be  adopted,  the  cost  and  rations  for  which,  including  200  Euro- 
on862,page^^  pcaus,  would  as  therein  stated  amount  for  the  three  Settlements  to  44,250/.     Supposing 
^^'  however  the  police  force  to  be  preferred,  the  cost  could  not  exceed  that  amount,  and 

deducting  the  above  ample  sum  from  the  present  military  expenditure  of  63,400/.,  a 
saving  would  be  effected  of  very  little  short  of  20,000/.  There  is  however,  we  observe 
by  the  public  report,  a  sum  of  4,221/.  spent  by  the  Government  on  police  objects, 
exclusive  of  the  large  expenditure  on  police  paid  by  the  municipal  fund,  and  if  this 
is  also  deducted  a  saving  would  be  effected  of  not  less  tiiaii  24,000/. 

Should  the  retrenchments  now  suggested  be  considered  practicable  and  carried  out, 
the  Straits  Settlements  would  exhibit  a  surplus  revenue  of  52,579/m  consisting  of  the 
following  items,  namely, — 

£ 
Present  surplus  -  -  2,129 

Abolition  of  convict  charge      -  -26,450 

Military  saving  -  -  -  24,000 

Even  however  without  adopting  the  scheme  now  exhibited,  the  reduction  of  the 
present  garrison,  even  by  a  single  regiment  of  Sepoys,  would  reduce  the  military  expen- 
diture by  full  one-third  part  of  its  present  amount,  that  is,  by  the  sum  of  21,133/.,  so  that 
even  in  this  case  we  should  have  a  surplus  of  49,712/. 

Without  adverting  for  the  present  to  any  other  subjects  for  retrenchment,  we  fe^l 
ourselves  obliged  to  remark,  that  however  great  has  been  the  increase  of  the  revenue,  and 
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within  the  last  12  years  it  has  increased  by  full  70  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  expenditure       Straits 
has,  without  any  obvious  good  reason,  always  taken  care  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  indeed  Settlements. 
often  to  encroach  beyond  its  limits. 

We  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         John  Ceawfurd,  J.  Adam  Smith. 

4,  Elvaston  Place,  W.  W.  H.  Read. 

A.  Guthrie.  John  Harvey. 

Ed.  Boustead.  F.  Richardson. 

W.  W.  Shaw.  G.  Lipscombe. 

J.  Guthrie.  F.  G.  Pereira. 

W.  Mactaggart.  H.  W.  Beave. 

J.  M.'  Little. 


No.  22.  No.  22. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  India. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  February  28,  1865. 

I  am  directed  by  Mr.   Secretary  Cardwell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  19th  January,*  in  which  you  state  that   Sir  Charles  Wood  will  hold  the  *  Pagt32. 
Lnperial  Governnient  harmless  in  respect  of  any  claim  that  may  be  established  on  account 
of  the  sums  held  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  credit  of  the  Suitors  and  Police 
Funds  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

I  am  to  observe  that  Mr.  Cardwell  is  of  opinion  that  less  than  justice  will  be  done  to 
Singapore  by  this  proposal,  and  that  a  claim  may  be  established  by  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  all  that  portion  of  the  profit  from  these  funds  which  will  accrue  after  the  date 
of  separation. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  would  be,  that  whatever  sums  ought,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  to  have  been  already  written  off*  as  unclaimed,  and  therefore  as  having 
fallen  into  revenue,  should  belong  to  India,  but  that  any  sums  which  may  so  fall  in  in 
future  should  be  considered  as  the  separate  revenue  of  Singapore.  The  most  convenent 
plan  would  probably  be  to  fix  this  last  amount  upon  a  calculation  of  the  results  of  former 
years. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)         FREDERIC  ROGERS, 

for  India 


No.  23.  jj^23. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Fredeeic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  War. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  February  28,  1865. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  request  that  you  will  inform  Earl  de 
Grey  that  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  control  of  the 
India  OfiGce  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  again  under  consideration,  and  that  he  is 
desirous,  before  again  communicating  with  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  subject,  of  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  amount  of  forces  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Settlements. 

In  my  letter  of  the  26th  May  of  last  year,f  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  recommended  t  Page  26. 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  that  the  garrison  of  the  three  Settlements  should  consist  of 
three  garrison  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery  and  one  local  regiment ;  the  (estimated)  cost 
of  the  whole  force,  amounting  to  63,000/.,  to  be  defrayed  from  local  revenues. 

In  your  letter  of  reply,  dated  the  21st  July,J  you  stated  that  the  conclusion  at  which  j  Pagers. 
Lord  de  Grey  had  arrived  was,  that  three  batteries  of  Artillery  would  be  sufficient,  but 
that,  as  there  were  no  batteries  on  the  Imperial  establishment  available,  the  force  might 
be  obtained  from  India ;  and  that  as  to  Infantry,  it  would  be  preferable  to  detach  a  wing 
of  an  European  regiment  from  Hong  Kong,  together  with  a  small  battalion  of  the  Ceylon 
Rifle  regiment,  which  for  this  purpose  sliculd  be  increased  from  two  to  three  battalions. 
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Straits       You  Stated,  further,  that  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  cost  of  this  force  would  much 
ETTLEMEWT*   ^^^^^^  |.j^g  annual  charge  of  63,000/.  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 

I  am  now  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  consideration  of  Lord  de  Grey,  a  copy  of  a  letter* 
» Feb.  1, 1865,  sigucd  by  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the  Settlements,  and  desirous  that  their  transfer 
should  be  effected,  but  who  consider  that  the  amount  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  charge 
the  local  revenues  for  its  military  defence  is  not  only  in  excess  of  the  sum  those  revenues 
can  bear  for  this  service,  but  that  the  force  proposed  is  much  larger  than  is  needed;  and 
at  the  same  time,  they  suggest  certain  modifications  and  alterations  which,  in  their 
opinion,  might  be  adopted  without  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  defence. 

As  regards  their  suggestion  that  a  detachment  of  Royal  Marines,  not  exceeding 
200,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  artillery,  should  be  substituted  for  the  batteries  of 
Royal  Artillery,  I  am  to  state  that,  independently  of  the  objections  which  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  have  always  entertained  to  the  employment  of  marines 
in  this  way,  Mr.  Cardwell  is  of  opinion  thai  Royal  Artillery  must  be  considered  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  force  to  be  stationed  in  the  Settlements. 

But  as  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  transfer  that  the  revenue  should  be  able  to 
meet  its  entire  expenditure,  military  as  well  as  civil,  Mr.  Cardwell  would  suggest  whether 
some  reduction  may  not  be  made  in  the  amount  of  force  recommended  both  by  the 
Commissioners  and  by  Lord  de  Grey  in  your  letter  already  referred  to. 

A  large  force  is  maintained  in  Hong  Kong,  not  exclusively  for  the  protection  of 
that  Colony,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  the  protection  of  trade  in  China  and  Japan 
Mr.  Cardwell  would  submit  for  consideration,  whether  if  the  European  Infantry  be 
thought  necessary  in  connexion  with  this  force,  the  expenditure  thus  occasioned  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and  independent  of  the  Colonial  expenditure.  For  the 
defence  of  the  proposed  Colony,  the  force  might  be  .fixed  at  three  batteries  of  Royal 
Artillery,  and  one  battalion  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles  drawn  from  that  corps  as  proposed  to 
be  remodelled.  The  effect  of  such  a  decision  would  probably  be  to  reduce  the  required 
Colonial  contribution  to  45,000/.  or  50,000/.  a  year,  an  amount  which,  it  would  appear 
from  the  report,  may  safely  be  reckoned  upon  as  within  the  means  of  the  Straits  Sde- 
ments  to  supply. 

I  have,  &c. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)         FREDERIC  ROGERS, 

for  War. 


No.  24  No.  24. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

FOR  THE  Colonies. 

Sir,  India  Office,  March  II,  1865. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  acknowledge  the 
Page  35.  '  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,*  in  which,  with  reference  to  the  letter  from  this 
office  dated  the  19th  January  last,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  expresses  his 
opinion  that  a  claim  may  be  established  by  the  Straits  Settlements  to  all  that  portion  of 
the  profit  from  the  Suitors  and  Police  Funds  which  may  accrue  after  the  date  of 
separation,  the  principle  of  that  arrangement  being,  "  that  whatever  sums  ought  in 
*'  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to  have  been  already  written  off  as  unclaimed,  and 
"  therefore  as  having  fallen  into  revenue,  should  belong  to  India,  but  that  any  sums 
"  which  may  so  fall  in  in  future  should  be  considered  as  the  separate  revenue  of 
**  Singapore." 

Sir  Charles  Wood  considers  it  so  desirable  that  tJie  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
should  be  proceeded  with  immediately,  that  he  has  resolved  to  accept  the  propositioD 
contained  in  your  letter,  and  a  copy  of  your  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Government 
of  India,  with  instructions  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  which  should  be  credited 
to  Indian  revenues  under  the  arrangement. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  (Signed)  ^      DUFFERIN. 

the  Colonies. 
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No,  25.     ,  Straits 

Sbttlbmbkis. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of     r  ^TTs 

State  for  War.  ^ 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  March  23,  1865. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
Earl  deGrey,  and  with  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,*  that  the  arrangements  ♦Pagea^i. 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements  to  this  Department  Iiave  so  far  progressed  as 
only  to  await  the  decision  of  his  Lordship  as  to  the  garrison  to  be  stationed  there,  before 
being  submitted  for  the  final  consideration  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tlie  Treasury. 

Mr.  Cardwell  would  be  glad  to  receive,  at  Lord  de  Grey's  earliest  convenience,  his 
Lordship's  opinion  as  to  the  military  force  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

I  have,  &c. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS, 

for  War. 


No.  26.  No.  26. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  G.  A,  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  March  24,  1865. 

With  reference  to  previous  communications  respecting  the  transfer  of  the  control 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  India  to  the  Colonial   Office,  I  am  directed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  India  Office, 
the  Treasury,  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  this  Department  and  the  India  Office,  J^  Jan.,  page 
respecting  the  Public  Debt  charged  against  the  Settlements  by  the  Indian  Government,     colonial  office. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  will  probably  concur  with  Mr.  Cardwell  that  the  arrange-  28  Feb.,  page 
ment  which  he  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  to  which  Sir  C.  Wood  India  office, 
has  assented,  may  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  JJ  ^^-^  p^® 

I  am  also  to  annex  a  copy  of  a  letterf  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  War  Department 
respecting  the  amount  of  military  force  to  be  maintained  in  the  Settlements,  and  the  cost  |J®^'  ^o.page 
of  the  troops ;  and  I  am  to  state  that  Earl  de  Grey  has  been  asked  to  come  to  an  early 
decision  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  result  will  be  made  known  to  their  Lordships  as 
soon  as  it  is  communicated  to  this  office.  I  also  enclose  the  **  Budget  Estimate  "  for  the 
Straits  Settlements  for  the  year  1865-66,  from  which  their  Lordships  will  observe,  that 
after  payment  of  all  civil  establishments  the  surplus  is  estimated  at  about  100,000/., 
which  will  be  available  to  meet  the  charges  on  account  of  military  protection  and  public 
works. 

I  am,  &c. 

G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 

&c.        &c.         &c. 


No.  27. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  the  Right  Honourable  F.  Peel,  M.P.,  to  Sir  Frederic  : 

Rogers,  Bart. 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  March  30,  1865. 

I  HAVE  laid   before  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  your 
letter  of  24th  instant,*  with  its  enclosures,  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  *Page37. 
the  Straits  Settlements  from  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Imperial   Government,  and 
their  Lordships  desire  me  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell, 
that  they  concur  with  him  in  regarding  as  satisfactory  the  arrangement  respecting  the 
Public  Debt  of  those  Settlements  contained  in  Lord  Dufferin's  letter  of  19th  January 
1865, J  the  letter  from  your  Department  of  28th  ultimo,§  and  Lord  Dufferin's  letter  of  t  Page  32. 
11th  instant,  II  namely,  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  to  be  held  harmless  by  the  f  pa|e36. 
Indian  Government  in  respect  of  any  claim  that  may  be  established  on  account  of  the 
sums  held  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  credit  oi  the  Suitors  and  Police  Funds 
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Straits       appertaining  to  the  Straits   Settlements,  and  referred  to  in  paragraph  59  of  the  report  of 
ETTLEMEHTa.   gjj.  jj  RoWnson,  and  further,  that  a  claim  may  be  established  by  the  Straits  Settlements 
to  all  that  portion  of  the  profits  from  those  funds  which  will  accrue  after  the  separation  of 
the  Settlements  from  India. 

I  nave  See* 
Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)    '    F.  PEEL. 

&c.        &c.        &c. 


No.  28.  No.  28. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Major-General  Crofton  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart 

Sir,  War  Office,  May  11,  1865. 

I  HAVE  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  your  letter  of  the  28th  February 
Page  35.       last,*  together  with  its  enclosures,  on  the  subject  of  the  force  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  from  the  control  of  the  India  Office  to 
that  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

In  reply,  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  acquaint  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  that  Earl  de 
Grey  apprehends  that  if  these  Settlements  are  taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Government 
it  will  not  be  with  a  view  to  hold  them  as  Imperial  military  stations,  but  in  order  to  meet 
the  often  expressed  wishes  of  the  local  community. 

The  amount  of  force  to  be  maintained  in  them  will  therefore  be  determined  by  the 
wants  and  means  of  the  inhabitants,  it  being  a  sine  qua  non  condition  of  the  consent  of 
the  Imperial  Government  to  the  transfer  that  it  is  to  cast  no  additional  burden  on  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  it  appears  to  Earl  de  Grey  that  the 
force  which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  maintain  as  the  ordinary  garrison  of  these 
Settlements  has  been  shown  to  be  unnecessarily  large,  and  that  a  considerable  reduction 
must  be  eflfected  if  the  transfer  is  to  be  carried  satisfactorily  into  effect. 

His  Lordship  proposes  therefore  to  refer  the  papers  on  this  subject  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Lord  Hartington,  Lieut-General  Sir  Richard  Airey,  and  some  gentleman 
to  be  nominated  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  who,  after  considering  the  question  on  the  principles 
thus  laid  down,  should  report  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  force  which  they  would 
recommend  for  the  ordinary  garrison  of  these  Settlements. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)         J.  CROFTON, 

&c.        &c.        &c.  Major-General 


No.  29.  No.  29. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  Esq.,  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  November  11,  1865. 

With  reference  to  the  correspondence  which  took  place  in  March  last  on  the 
subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlement  to  the  Imperial  Government,  I  am 
directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  request  that  they 
may  be  informed  whether  any  arrangement  has  been  finally  settled  with  the  War  Office 
relative  to  the  number  of  troops  to  bemamtained  there,  and  whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  proceed  with  the  bill  for  the  transfer  during  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament. 

I  have,  &c. 
Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.  (Signed)         HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS. 

&c.     &c.     &c. 


No.  30.  No.  30. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Lord  Dufferin  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  fob  the 

Colonies. 

Sir,  India  Office,  December  1,  1865. 

♦Page 36.  WiTH  reference  to  the  letter  from  this   office  dated  the  11th  March  last,*  I  am 

directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to  forward  herewith,  for  any 
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observations  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  may  have  to  offer,  copy  of      Straits 
a  letter  from  the  Government  of  India,  relative  to  the  Suitors'  and  Police  Funds  of  the   SErnLEMENTs. 
Straits  Settlements ;  and  I  am  desired  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  hope  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
to  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
as  early  as  may  be  practicable  in  the  ensuing  Session. 

I  have  Sec 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  (Signed)         DLfFFERIN. 

the  Colonies. 


Enclosure  in  No.  30.  End. in  No.  so. 

Copy  Financial  Letter  from  the  Grovernment  of  India,  dated  the  2nd  October  1866.     No.  159. 

With  reference  to  your  letter  No.  68,  dated  17  March  1865,  we  have  the  honor  to  foward  the 
documents  named  in  the  annexed  list,  relative  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Colonial  Office  regarding  the 
portion  of  the  old  unclaimed  assets  at  credit  of  the  Police  Superanuation  Fund,  and  the  Courts' 
deposits  of  the  Straits  Settlement,  which  will  be  retained  by  the  Government  of  India  as  a  credit  to 
Indian  revenues,  in  the  event  of  transfer  of  the  remaining  assets  of  those  funds,  with  the  Straits 
Settlement,  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Police  Superannuation  Fund,  we  have  to  observe  that  the  entire  balance  at 
its  credit  is  a  reserve  against  the  liabilities  of  the  fiind,  and  the  whole  of  that  balance  accordingly 
will  be  transferred,  with  the  charges  upon  the  fund,  and  with  its  liabilities,  in  the  event  of  transfer  of 
the  Straits  Settlement  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

3.  The  inquiry  respecting  the  Suitors'  Fund,  or  rather  respecting  the  deposits  in  the  Local  Court 
of  Judicature  established  under  Royal  Charter,  are  not,  like  the  assets  of  the  Police  Superannuation 
Fund,  on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Grovernment ;  they  are  under  the  exclusive  control  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  Local  Court,  and  are  invested  in  Government  securities. 

4.  The  Indian  Governmfent,  however,  has  a  reversionary  interest  in  all  old  unclaimed  deposits  in  the 
hands  of  the  Court  under  the  general  law  relating  to  escheats,  &c.  But  up  to  the  present  time  this  right 
has  been  inoperative,  because  no  period  has  been  fixed  by  legislative  enactment  as  that  after  which, 
if  deposits  remain  unclaimed  for  such  period,  they  may  be  credited  to  the  general  revenues. 

5.  The  deposits  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Court  of  Judicature  'established  by  Royal  Charter 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  those  appertaining  to  the  Suitors'  Fund  and  connected  with  cases  appealed  to 
England,  and  those  appertaining  to  estates  of  deceased  persons  which  are  administered  under  the 

•  orders  of  the  Court. 

6.  The  old  unclaimed  deposits  in  the  Suitors'  Fund  are  of  trifling  amount.  There  is  none  from  16 
to  20  years  old,  and  those  of  longer  standing  are  of  the  following  amounts,  viz. — 

Rs.  81  13  4  21  years  old. 

789  0  10  23 

0  0  0  24  and  25  years  old. 

6,284  12  5  of  longer  periods. 

Rs.  7,155     10       7 


7.  The  Officiating  Advocate  General  states  that  these  unclaimed  deposits  cannot  be  secured  for 
the  General  Revenues  in  India  by  any  procedure,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  England,  for  the  recovery  of  Crown  dues  of  this  kind,  or  (failing  a  suit  for  each  separate 
deposit)  by  any  means  short  of  a  legislative  enactment  providing  that  all  deposits  in  the  Suitors' 
Funds  of  Courts  of  Original  Jurisdiction  established  by  Royal  Charter,  "  in  which  no  effective 
**  step  or  proceeding  shall  have  been  taken  by  the  persons  interested  for  (say)  20  years,  shall,  after 
**  that  time,  be  transferred  to  the  Government,  subject  to  any  claims  which  may  afterwards  be 
"  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  from  which  the  transfer  shall  be  made.** 

8.  It  is  inexpedient  to  pass  such  a  law  specially  for  the  Strait  Settlement,  owing  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  early  transfer  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  to  the  smallness  of  the  amount  involved  in  the 
old  unclaimed  deposits  in  the  Suitors'  Fund  of  that  Settlement.  But  in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  pass  such  a  law  for  the  Courts  of  Original  Jurisdiction  established  by  Royal 
Charter  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  we  have  called  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  old  unclaimed 
deposits  in  the  Suitors'  Fimd  of  those  Courts. 

9.  The  other  possible  escheats,  viz.  the  old  unclaimed  deposits,  or  assets  of  estates  under  administra- 
tion by  the  Court  of  Judicature,  Straits  Settlement,  are  larger  in  amount,  being  as  follows  ;  viz. — 

R.    A.     p. 
Estates  unclaimed  from  12  to  20  years    -        -  — 

„  for  21  years  -  -  1,137     4  10 

for  22  to  24  y^ctfB         "         "  — 

for  25  years  -  -      81     7     6 

„  for  longer  p^^   .^       -  87,751     7    2 


Ba.  88,970    3    6 
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Struts  10.  The  first  four  items  show  that  the  future  annual  income  from  unclaimed  estates  is  likely  to  be 

Settlements,  ^f  insignificant  amount ;  and  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  all  the  foregoing 
items  would  have  been  credited  to  the  General  Revenues  as  assets  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  agjdnst 
which  no  claim  had  been  preferred  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  subject  to  repayment  in  the  event  of 
any  claim  thereto  being  hereafter  established.  It  is  competent  for  us  to  pass  a  law  at  once,  extending 
to  the  Royal  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  Straits  Settlement  provisions  similar  to  those  of  sections  51 
and  52  of  Act  VIII.  of  1855,  regarding  the  unclaimed  assets  of  estates  in  the  custody  of  the  Ad- 
ministrators General,  Madras  and  Bombay ;  but  it  is  not  desirable  for  so  small  an  amount  to  pass  an 
Act  which  the  early  transfer  of  the  Straits  Settlement  to  the  Colonial  Office  would  soon  render 
obsolete  in  the  Indian  code  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  our  abstinence  from  a  measure  by  which  we 
could  immediately  secure  the  amount  above-mentioned  for  the  Indian  revenues  will  not,  in  the 
estimation  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  for  the  Colonies,  prejudice  the  title  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  credit  for  that  amount  (subject  to  repayment  of  any  claim  thereto  which  may  afterwards  be 
established)  when,  after  the  transfer  of  the  Settiement,  the  Colonial  Office  may  establish  a  regnlalion 
for  dealing  with  the  unclaimed  assets  of  deceased  estates,  similar  to  the  law  which  we  have  refrained 
from  passing. 


From  the  Secretabt  to  Government  Straits  Settlements  to  the  Secretary  to  the 

Government  op  India>  Port  William. 
(No.  5.) 
Sir,  Singapore,  Feb.  3, 1865. 

With  reference  to  your  letter,  No.  3851,  of  the  16th  Decomber  1864,  I  have  the  honour,  by 
desire  of  his  Honour  the  Governor,  to  forward  herewith,  for  submission  to  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  copy  of  a  communication,  dated  the  21st  ultimo,  from  the  Registrarof 
the  Penang  Division  of  the  Court  of  Judicature,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Honourable 
the  Recorder,  for  the  reasons  specified,  feels  himself  precluded  from  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  the  lapse  or  forfeiture  of  unclaimed  estates.  No  reply  has  as  yet  been  received  from  tie 
Singapore  Division ;  but,  from  the  natural  repugance  entertained  by  a  Judge  to  ihe  exprefision 
of  an  ex-parie  opinion  upon  any  point  likely  to  be  brought  before  him  in  his  judicial  capacity,  li 
Honour  has  every  reason  to  expect  one  of  a  somewhat  similar  tenor  to  the  above ;  and  under  thesedr- 
cumstances  he  would  beg  again  to  represent  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency  in  Council,  the 
propriety  of  removing  all  doubts  upon  the  subject  by  extending  to  the  Straits  Settlement  theappi- 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  LI.  and  LIT.  of  Act  VIII.  of  1855. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         R.  MacphersOn,  Lt-Col. 

Secretary  to  Government  Straits  Settlement. 


From  the  Registrar,  Court  of  Judicature,  Prince  op  Wales  Island,  to  the  Deputy  Secretabt 
to   Government   Straits  Settlement.      Dated  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  January  21, 
1865. 
Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  to  me,  under  date  the  2nd  January  instant,  and  with  reference  lo  the 
matter  mentioned  in  the  3rd  paragraph,  I  am  directed  by  the  honourable  the  Recorder  to  state,  for 
the  information  of  his  Honour  the  Governor,  that,  though  desirous  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Government,  yet,  as  the  question  might  at  any  moment  be  raised  before  him  in  a  judicial  form,  he  feeb 
much  difficulty  in  expressing  any  opinion  on  it  under  different  circumstances.  He  suggests,  however,  that 
upon  any  application  being  made  to  the  Court  for  any  of  the  estates  alluded  to,  an  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  Government,  by  intimation  from  the  Registrar  or  claimant,  of  supporting  its  views 
upon  the  subject. 

I  am  further  directed,  with  reference  to  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  first  and  second  paragraphs  of 
your  letter,  to  request  that  the  Accountant  General  may  be  instructed  by  the  GrOvemment  to  do  what 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Government  on  the  question  of  interest  aud 
exchange  relating  to  the  Court  deposits. 

I  have,  &c 
(Signed)        A.  Badtk, 

Registrar, 

To  the  Honourable  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlement. 
(No.  1993.) 
Sib,  Financial  Department 

In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  5,  dated  8rd  February  1865,  I  am  directed  to  state  that  its 
subject  has  been  referred  to  the  Advocate-General.  Meanwhile  I  am  to  request  that  a  statement 
may  be  furnished  of  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Suitors'  Fund,  and  of  the  estates  under  admims- 
tration,  which  respectively  have  been  under  official  custody  for  more  than  15  years,  without  any 
claim  to  them  having  been  preferred  during  that  period. 

I  have,  &c 
(Signed)        E.  H.  Lushington, 
Fort  William,  April  18,  1865.  Secretary  to  the  Government 

of  India. 
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(No.  1994.)  To  the  Advocate-General.  Struts 

Sir,  Financial  Department        SBTMiairr« 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  in  the 
Straits  Settlement 

2.  According  to  the  provisions  at  pages  17  and  27  of  the  Letters  Patent,  the  Court  of  Judicature 
bas  full  control  over  the  assets  of  estates  under  official  administration,  and  of  the  Suitors'  Fund, 
which  may  be  deposited  in  Government  treasuries. 

3.  Until  recently  interest  was  allowed  by  the  Government  on  such  assets,  but  as  no  similar 
charge  is  entailed  on  the  General  Revenues  for  the  investment  of  the  assets  in  the  custody  of  the 
Administrators-General  in  the  three  Presidencies,  or  of  the  Accountants-General  of  the  High 
Courts  of  Original  Jurisdiction  in  the  Presidency  towns,  (all  these  surplus  assets  being  invested 
in  Government  securities  purchased  in  the  market,)  orders  were  issued  last  year  for  discontinuing 
interest  on  the  Court  deposits  in  the  Straits  Settlement 

4  This  necessitated  the  placing  of  the  principal  of  the  deposits  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court  for 
investment  by  purchase  of  Government  securities  in  the  market ;  and  in  issuing  the  requisite  orders 
in  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Governor  of  the  Settlement  that  the  amount 
of  unclaimed  deposits  which  under  any  law  in  force  could  be  treated  as  a  lapse  to  Government 
need  not  be  included  in  the  amount  of  deposit  to  be  paid  over  for  investment  in  Government 
securities. 

5.  Act  16  &  17  of  Queen  Victoria,  cap.  95,  -oi  20th  August  1853,  sec.  27,  vested  in  the  East 
India  Company,  as  part  of  the  General  Revenues  of  India,  all  real  and  personal  estates  within  the 
territories  under  the  Government  of  India,  escheating  or  lapsing  for  want  of  an  heir  or  suc- 
cessor, and  all  property  within  the  said  territories  devolving  as  bona  vacantia  for  want  of  a  rightful 
owner. 

6.  Having  regard  to  the  enactment,  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlement  was  requested  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  unclaimed  deposits  might  as  having  lapsed  be,  retained  by  Government  as 
part  of  the  General  Revenues,  subject  to  repayment  in  the  event  of  any  rightful  claimants  hereafter 
arising. 

7.  The  reply  of  the  Honorable  the  Governor,  No.  5,  dated  3d  February  1865,  is  herewith  for- 
warded. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  enactment  of  the  period  after 
which  unclaimed  deposits  shall  be  considered  to  have  lapsed,  a  hesitation  is  felt  as  to  treating 
any  unclaimed  deposit  as  a  lapse,  notwithstanding  the  rights  secured  to  Government  by  the  Charter 
Act  of  1853. 

8.  A  similar  difficulty  was  felt  with  regard  to  the  unclaimed  assets  of  estates  administered  by 
the  Administrator-General  of  Bengal  under  Act  VIIL  of  1855.  Sections  51  and  52  of  that  Act 
provide  that  estates  which  have  been  in  official  custody  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies 
for  a  period  of  15  years  without  any  claim  thereto  having  been  made  and  allowed  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Government  Treasury,  to  credit  of  the  General  Revenues,  subject  to  repayment  of  the 
principal  sum  so  credited  in  the  event  of  any  claim  thereto  being  afterwards  established. 

9.  But  these  provisions,  it  will  be  observed,  are  confined  to  Madras  and  Bombay.  Corresponding 
provisions  for  Bengal  had  been  established  in  a  previous  Act,  VII.  of  1849  ;  and,  on  this  account  appa- 
rently, Bengal  was  omitted  in  sections  51  and  52  of  Act  VIII.  of  1855,  it  having  been  overlooked, 
probably,  that  the  later  Act  repealed  the  earlier  Act  VII.  of  1849. 

10.  This  difficulty  having  been  represented  by  the  Administrator-General,  Bengal,  a  suggestion  of 
that  officer  was  approved,  that  he  should  pay  over  to  credit  of  the  General  Revenues  unclaimed 
assets  of  estates  adGninistered  by  him  under  Act  YIII.  of  1855,  and  of  the  kind  described  in 
sections  51  and  52,  the  Government  holding  him  harmless  in  the  event  of  any  claim  thereto  being 
hereafter  established. 

11.  It  is  understood  that  the  Accountant-General  of  the  High  Court  Original  Jurisdiction, 
Fort  William,  feels  precluded,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  defining  the  period  for  retention  by 
him  of  unclaimed  deposits  in  the  Suitors'  Fund,  from  making  over  any  such  deposits  to  the  General 
Revenues. 

12.  I  have  the  honor  to  inquire  whether  the  Government  can,  under  section  27  of  the  Charter 
Act  of  1853,  secure  the  assets  of  old  unclaimed  deposits  in  the  Suitors'  Funds  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies and  the  Straits  Settlement,  and  of  old  unclaimed  estates  under  official  administration  in  the 
Straits  Settlement,  subject  to  repayment  in  the  event  of  any  claim  being  hereafter  established,  and, 
if  so,  what  proceedure  should  be  followed. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        E.  H.  Lushingtok, 
Fort  William,  April  18,  1865.  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 


To  E.  H.  LusHiNGTON,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Goverkment  of  India,  Financial  Department. 
(No.  5.) 
Sir,  Calcutta,  May  9,  1865. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  No.  1994,  of  18th  ultimo,  with  enclosures,  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
that  under  the  Charter  Act  of  1853  the  Gt)vemment  of  India  are  entitled  to  such  forfeitures  as 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  Her  Majesty,  and  amongst  them  to  what  are  termed  bona  vacantia* 

2.  But  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  procedure  analogous  to  that  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England 

for  the  recovery  of  Crown  dues  of  this  kind  from  the  Courts  in  which  the  moneys  are,  the  only 

remedy  would  be  by  a  suit  in  each  particular  case  of  claim.     The  case  of  the  deposits  in  court  stands 

on  a  different  footing  to  the  balances  of  estates  unad ministered •    These  deposits  can  scarcely  ever  be 
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Sabaits       without  some  owner,  though  it  may.  be  difficult  to  &ui  the  owner.     I  feel  satisfied  that  the  High 
Skttlembnts::  Court  would  not  on  a  petition  make  any  general  order  dealing  with  these   deposits  so  as  to  transfer 
^""         them  to  the  Government 

3.  The  only  mode  of  dealing  with  this  matter  is  by  the  Legislature.  It  might  be  provided  that 
all  deposits  in  the  Courts  in  which  no  e£Pective  step  or  proceeding  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  taken 
by  the  persons  interested  for  (say)  20  years  shall  after  tbat  time  be  transferred  to  the  Gbvernment, 
subject  to  any  claims  which  may  afterwards  be  established  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  Court  from  which 
the  transfer  shall  be  made. 

4.  In  the  instance  of  the  assets  of  deceased  persons  in  the  Singapore  Court,  there  seems  no 
reason  at  all  why  a  transfer  to  the  Government  should  not  be  provided  for  in  the  same  way  and 
on  the  same  terms  as  such  assets  are  at  present  made  over  in  the  Presidencies.  As,  however,  the 
Singapore  Court  would  most  probably  object  on  petition  to  make  any  order  transferring  these 
funds  to  Government,  on  conditions  or  otherwise,  the  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  desired  object 
will  be  to  pass  an  Act  extending  to  that  Court  provisions  similar  to  those  of  sections  51  and  52  of 
Act  VIII.  of  1855. 

5.  The  enclosures  with  your  letter  are  herewith  returned. 

I  have,  &e. 
(Signed)        J.  Graham, 

Officiating  Advocate^enend 


To  the  Honourable  the  Govebnob  of  the  Stbaits  Settlement. 
(No.  528.) 
Sib, 

In  continuation  of  the  letter  from  this  Department  Ko.  1993,  dated  18th  April  1865,  t  am 
directed  to  request  that  the  return  therein  called  for  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  show,  witli  respect  lo 
the  deposits  in  the  Suitors*  Fund,  the  deposits  which  have  remained  unclaimed  for  16,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  years  respectively,  and  for  longer  periods  and,  with  regard  to  the  estates 
under  administration,  the  assets  which  have  remained  unclaimed  for  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  and  25  years  respectively,  and  for  longer  periods  ;  one  object  of  the  return 
being  to  ascertain  the  average  annual  amount  which  may  be  expected  to  accrue  as  revenue  of  the 
Straits  Settlement  of  the  lapse  of  the  unclaimed  deposits  and  estates  to  the  general  revenues  after 
a  term  of  years  be  secured  by  law.     > 

2.  An  early  answer,  with  your  estimate  on  the  above  heads,  is  requested. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        K  H.  LusHiNGTON, 
Simla,  the  29th  May  1865.  Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  India. 


From  the  DEPUTY  Secretahy  to  Government,  Straits  Settlement,  to  the  SECRETABtto 

the  Government  of  India,  Fort  William. 
(No.  2a) 
Sir,  Penang,  the  August  7,  1865. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  conveyed  in  your  official  Despatch,  No.  528,  of  the  29di 
May  last,  I  have  the  honour,  by  desire  of  His  Honour  the  Governor,  to  forward  returns  showing  the 
deposits  made  in  the  Straits  Treasuries  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  which  have 
remained  unclaimed  for  a  series  of  years. 

i  have,  &c. 
(Signed)         M.  pROTHERO,  Lieut, 
Deputy  Secretary  to  Government  Straits  Settlement, 
with  the  Governor. 
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Stjuiw      Retubn  of  Estates  under  ADmNisTRAxiON  by  the  Coubt  of  Judicature,  Straits  Setileiibnt 
Settlbmbhtb.  fihowing   the  ASSETS    which   have   remained  unclaimed  for  the  Number  of  Years  below 


mentioned. 


No.  31. 


''Page  38. 


Number  of  Tears 
for  which  Assets  have 
remained  midaimed. 

Amoont  of  Assets  remaining  unclaimed. 

Bbkabks. 

SiNOAPOBS. 

Fenaico. 

Malacca. 

Total. 

R.    A.    P. 

R.     a.     p. 

R.     A.     P. 

R.    A.    P. 

For  12  years 

— 

— 

— 

— 

»   IS    » 

_ 

—- 

— 

— 

„   14    „          -        - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

w    15     „           -        - 

— 



— 

•^ 

>»   16    „          -        - 

— 



— 

—- 

„   17    „          -        - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«   18    >j 

— 



— 

— 

»    ^^    » 

— 

^^ 

^^ 

"^ 

„   20    „           -        - 
„   21     „          .        . 

603  10    6 

.i^ 

533  10    4 

1,137    4  10 

„  22    yy          .        . 

— 



— 

— 

„  23    „          -        . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„  24    „          .        - 
„  25    „          -        . 
„  longer  periods     - 

7,477    2  11 

81    7 
80,274    4 

6 
3 

— 

81     7    6 
87,757    7    2 

Total 

8,080  13    5 

80,355  11 

9 

533  10    4 

88,970    3    6 

Fenang,  August  7>  1865. 


(Signed)        M.  Prothero,  Lieut., 

Deputy  Secretary  to  Government, 

Straits  Settlement. 


No.  3L 


Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  K.C.B.,  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart 

Sir,  War  OflBce,  January  30,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  acquaint  you,  lor  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  that  Lord  Hartington  has  communicated  to  Earl  de 
Grey  the  views  entertained  by  the  several  members  of  the  Committee,  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  proposal  submitted  in  my  letter  of  11th  May  last,*  was  assembled 
to  discuss  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  garrisoning  the  Straits  Settlements,  upon  their 
transfer  from  the  control  of  the  India  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

Lord  de  Grey  now  desires  me  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Cardwell  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  lay  down  any  inflexible  rule  as  to  the  composition  of  distant  garrisons  supplied  by 
Imperial  Troops.  The  distribution  of  these  troops  throughout  the  world  is  necessarily 
determined  by  general  considerations  ;  and  as  that  distribution  changes,  the  nature  and 
number  of  troops  to  be  allotted  to  each  particular  station  must  also  change. 

In  the  opinion  of  Lord  de  Grey  it  is  the  duty  of  the  War  Department  to  determine  the 
numbers  and  the  composition  of  the  garrison  of  a  Colony  ;  but  his  Lordship  readily  admits 
that  in  the  present  instance,  where  a  negotiation  is  in  progress,  it  may  be  convenient  and 
proper  that  the  Local  Government  should  be  informed  generally  what  amount  of  force 
it  is  proposed  to  station  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  to  maintain  there,  in  ordinary 
times ;  and  he  considers  that  the  simplest  mode  by  which  this  question  can  be  settled 
would  be  that  Mr.  Cardwell  should  state  the  sum  which  the  Settlements  can  fairly  be 
required  to  pay  for  their  military  defence,  and  that  this  Department  should  then  determine 
what  force  can  be  supplied  for  that  sum. 

It  must,  however,  be  dearly  understood  that  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  enter 
into  any  engagement  not  to  increase  or  to  diminish  the  garrison  so  fixed,  if  it  should  be 
found  advisable  at  any  time  to  do  so. 

I  am  to  add  that^Lord  de  Grey  will  be  quite  ready  to  engage,  on  behalf  of  this  Depart- 
ment, with  the  Treasury,  that  the  cost  of  the  garrison  as  a  charge  against  the  Imperial 
revenue  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  to  be  received ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  might  fairly  be 
arranged  that  if  in  any  one  year  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Imperial  Government  were 
found  to  fall  materially  below  the  colonial  contribution,  a  corresponding  repayment 
should  be  made  to  the  Local  Government. 

I  have  &c 
Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)  '      EDWARD  LUGARD. 

&c.        6^c,        &c. 
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No.  32. 


SxBAng 

SBTTLBmBllTS. 


Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  op  State      No.  32. 

FOR  War. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  February  9,  1866.       *^*««^- 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  *30th  ultimo,  with  reference  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  garrisoning  the 
Straits  Settlements  in  the  event  of  their  transfer  from  the  control  of  the  India  Office 
to  that  of  this  office.  In  answer  to  the  question  involved  in  the  third  paragraph  of  your 
letter,  Mr.  Cardwell  desires  me  to  slate  that  he  considers  that  the  Colonial  Treasury 
might  properly  be  subjected  to  a  charge  of  50,000/.  per  annum  ;  such  sum  to  be  taken  as 
covering  all  military  expenditure  on  this  account,  with  the  exception  of  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  barracks  and  fortifications ;  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  Colony  shall 
not  be  charged  with  more  than  the  actual  cost  of  the  military  expenditure  if  that  be  less 
than  50,000/.  per  annum.  Mr.  Cardwell  would  be  glad  to  learn  what  force  Earl  de  Grey 
would  propose  to  supply  to  the  Colony  in  consideration  of  that  sum. 

I  am,  however,  to  add  that  as  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  have  always 
made  their  assent  to  the  transfer  conditional  on  its  entailing  no  charge  upon  Impenal 
Funds,  either  for  its  civil  or  for  its  military  maintenance,  Mr.  Cardwell  trusts  that  Lord 
de  Grey  will  be  enabled  to  give  him  such  an  assurance  on  this  point  as  will  enable  him 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Commissioners.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Cardwell  that  the 
object  of  the  last  sentence  in  your  letter  would  be  best  attained  by  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  capitation  rate. 

I  have  &c. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 


No.  33. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  K.C.B.,  to  Sir  Frederic  Rooers,  Bart. 

Sir,  War  Office,  March  22,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate 
of  Hong  Kong,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  is  most  anxious  to  reduce  the  force  of 
European  troops  serving  there  as  far  as  may  be  deemed  practicable. 

His  Lordship  has  accordingly  been  in  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  troops  will  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  British  interests  in  China  and  Japan,  and  I  am  to  enclose  copies  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  passed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cardwell  will  observe  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  so  far  as  the 
treaty  ports  in  China  are  concerned,  no  troops  are  necessary,  and  that  one  battalion  of 
Infantry  and  half  a  battery  of  Artillery  will  suffice  for  Japan. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  requirements  of  the  Colony  of  Hong 
Kong ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  desires  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Cardwell 
considers  it  would  be  practicable  to  withdraw  the  European  regiments  altogether  from 
that  station,  substituting  for  it  a  battalion  of  Native  Infantry;  or  whether,  in  the  event 
of  the  total  withdrawal  of  European  Troops  (saving  Royal  Artillery)  being  deemed 
unadvisable,  Mr.  Cardwell  would  think  it  sufficient  that  the  wing  of  a  European  Regiment 
(still  supplemented  by  Native  Troops)  should  be  stationed  at  Hong  Kong. 

In  that  case  the  other  wing  would  be  stationed  either  at  Singapore  or  in  Japan,  and 
thus  made  available  for  service  at  Hong  Kong  on  occasions  of  emergency. 

I  have,  &c. 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.  (Signed)         EDWARD  LUGAKD. 

&c«        &c«        &c. 


No.  33. 


Enclosure  in  No.  33.  EnoLmNo.33. 

Sir,  War  Office,  March  17,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  request  that  yoti  will  acquaint  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  that  the  question  of  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  force  in  future  to  be  maintained 
at  Hong  Kong  and  in  Japan  has  become  one  of  pressing  importance. 
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8*«*iTs  The  garrison  in  the  China  command,  since  the  departure  of  the  Indian  troops,  has  consisted  of 

^*'°^'"'*'*  one  battery  of  artillery  and  three  battalions  of  infantry    Instructions  have,  however,  recently  beeji 

given  for  the  withdrawal  of  one  battalion.     This  force  has  been  maintained  mainly  in  order  to  meet 

the  virishes  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  affairs,  consequent  on  the  disturbed  state  of  China 

and  Japan. 

In  considering  this  question  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Straits  Settlements  will  probably 
be  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that 
in  that  case  a  certain  number  of  Imperial  troops  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  them.  These  troops 
would  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  available  for  service  in  China;  bat  on  an  emergency, 
reinforcements  could  no  doubt  be  sent  from  thence  in  less  time  than  from  any  other  military  station, 
and  to  this  extent  the  proposed  transfer  may  influence  the  decision  as  to  the  China  garrison. 

Before  making  any  definite  arrangements,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  would  wish  to  be  informed 
what  amount  of  force  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  be  avtulable  on  the  spot  for 
the  protection  of  British  interests  in  China  and  Japan. 

I  have,  &C. 
E.  Hammond,  Esq.  (Signed)        Edward  Lugakd. 

^      &a      &c. 


Sir,  Foreign  OflBce,  March  21, 1866. 

I  HAVE  laid  before  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  requesting  to  be 
informed  of  the  amount  of  the  force  which,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  should  be  available  on  the  spot 
for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  China  and  Japan. 

I  am  to  state  to  you,  in  reply,  for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  Lord  Clarendon  that,  as  far  as  the  treaty  ports  in  China  are  concerned,  any  troops  are 
now  required;  but  his  lordship  does  not  think  it  would  be  prudent,  under  present  circumstanoesjto 
leave  Japan  without  a  full  regiment,  and  a  detail  of  artillery  and  half  a  battery. 

I  am,  &C. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  War  Office.  '  (Signed)        E.  Hammond. 


No.  34.  No/34.. 

Copt  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Edward  Lugard,  K.C.B.,  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart. 

Sir,  War  Office,  March  28,  1866. 

•Page 45.  WiTH  reference  to  my  letter  of  the  *22nd  instant,  relative  to  the  amount  and 

description  offeree  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  I  am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  request  that  you  will 
acquaint  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  that,  on  further  consideration,  it  appears  to  his  Lordship 
advisable  to  re-organize  the  composition  of  the  garrisons  in  the  following  manner ;  viz.— 
One  battalion  o(  Infantry  to  be  maintained  in  Japan. 

1.  One  wing  of  a  battalion  of  British  Infantry  ; 

2.  A  small  battalion  (consisting  of  six  companies  of  Native  Troops)  ; 

3.  And  the  existing  force  of  Royal  Artillery  at  Hong  Kong. 

The  other  wing  of  the  European  Regiment,  together  with  six  companies  of  Ceylon 
Rifles  and  two  batteries  of  Artillery,  to  be  stationed  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 

I  annex  an  estimate  of  the  additional  expenses  that  will  probably  be  occasioned  by  this 
arrangement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  extra  cost  of  the  proposed  garrison  for  Hong  Kong  will  amount 
to  about  10,000/  per  annum,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  garrison  for  the  Straits  Settlements 
will  be  about  66,000/  per  annum. 

The  winp  of  the  battalion  to  be  quartered  in  the  Straits  Settlements  will  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  available,  if  required,  for  service  in  China  or  Japan  ;  and  as,  in  the  event  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  European  force  in  Hong  Kong  being  decided  upon,  the  Settle- 
ments will  be  the  most  convenient  station  for  the  remaining  wing,  Lord  Hartington  would 
suggest  that  its  cost  should  be  defrayed  from  Imperial  Funds.  The  sum  of  50,000/ per 
annum  would  then  probably  cover  the  total  cost  of  the  garrison  to  be^ipaintainedmore 
exclusively  for  the  military  protection  of  the  Straits  Settlements'. 

His  Lordship  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  view  which  Mr.  Cardwell  may  take  of 
these  proposals. 

I  have  &c 

Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  (Signed)       '  EDWARD  LUGARD. 

&c.        Sec.        &c. 
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Ai)i>iTioNAL    Cost   of  the  Eeorqaj^ization  ^  of  the  Ctaerisons  in  China   and  the  Straits       Straits 

Settlements.  Sbttlkmemis. 

Hang  Kong:—  £  £ 

Present  co8t  of  maintaining  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the  line  -     42,000 

Estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a  wing  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  and  six  companies  of  a  native  regiment    - 

Straits  Settlements: 

Estimated  cost  of  a  wing  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  of  the  line    - 
Estimated  cost  of  six  companies  of  Ceylon  rifles 

two  batteries  of  Royal  artillery 

departmental  staflfs    -  -  -  - 


>9  %9 


Total  additional  cost    - 
The  above  assumes  that  quarters  will  be  available  for  the  whole  force  at  both  stations. 


-  52,500 

-  20,000 

-  30,200 

-  11,000 

-  5,000 

10,500 

66,200 

- 

^76,700 

•No;  35.  No.  85. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart.,  to  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir,  Downing  Strejet,  April  21,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardweli    to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  *page  as. 
letter  of  the  11th  November,*  requesting  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury 
might  be  informed  whether  any  arrangements  had  been  finally  made  with  the  War  Office 
relative  to  the  number  of  troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  event 
of  their  transfer  from  the  superintendence  of  the  India  Office  to  that  of  this  Department. 

Mr.  Cardweli  desires  me  now  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Lords  Coramis-  ^^r  office, 
sioners,  copy  of  the  correspondence,  as  noted  in  the  margin,  which  has  passed  with  the  so  Jan.  isee, 
War  Office  on  the  subject  since  the  question  was  last  brought  under  their  Lordships  ^^ ^^^- 

CODsi  deration .  9  Feb.,  page  45! 

The  result  of  that  correspondence,  and  the  proposals  herewith  submitted  for  their  "^^^^^ 
Lordships  concurrence,  may  shortly  be  stated  as  follows.  Wj^offi^T^ 

1.  That  the  force  intended  to  be  regularly  stationed  in  Singapore  for  the  defence  of  28  Mar.,  p.  46. 
the  Colony  shall  be — 

Approximate  cost 

Six  Companies  of  Ceylon  Rifles  -  •  -  £30,200 

Two  Batteries  of  Royal  Artillery         -  -         -      11,000 

Departmental  Staff  -  ...         -        5,000 

£46,200 


2.  That  for  the  present  there  shall  be  further  stationed  in  the  Colony  the  wing  of  a 
battalion  of  Infantry,  costing  about  20,000/.  per  annum,  which,  however,  will  be  liable  to 
be  removed  for  Imperial  purposes. 

3.  That  the  Colony  shall  furnish  barrack  accommodation  for  the  above-mentioned 
troops,  or  for  any  greater  number  which  may  be  demanded  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

4.  The  payment  of  the  Colony  for  military  defence  shall  be  50,000/.,  if  the  cost  of  the 
troops  stationed  there  shall  amount  to  or  exceed  that  sum.  Otherwise  the  actual  cost  of 
the  troops  as  estimated  by  the  War  Office. 

5.  That  the  two  batteries  of  Artillery  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances  of  pressing  emergency. 

6.  That  this  arrangement  shall  be  subject  to  reconsideration  after  five  years. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  cost  of  the  troops  as  shown  above  would  be  66,200/., 
or  16,200/.  in  excess  of  the  largest  amount  which  it  is  stipulated  should  be  a  charge  on  the 
Local  Revenue. 

This  discrepancy  will  be  found  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  War  Office  letter  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  and  is  consequent  on  a  proposed  redistribution  of  the  force  to  be  maintained 
in  the  China  command,  and  by  stationing  at  Singapore  the  wing  of  an  Infantry  Regiment 
to  be  considered  as  available  for  service  when  required  in  China  and  Japan,  being  in 
fact  to  be  taken  as  a  force  stationed  at  Singapore  for  Imperial  purposes ;  and  for  which 
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^^TRMm      detachment,  Mr.  Card  well  is  of  opinion,  the  Local  Government  may  properly  be  called 
SBTTunttwm  ^p^^  ^^  provide  the  necessary  barrack  accommodation. 

As  regards  the  force  to  be  retained  in  Hong  Kong,  Mr.  Cardwell  is  quite  prepared 
to  assent  to  Lord  Hartington's  proposal,  which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  large  mortality  which  has  recently  taken  place  there  amongsf  the 
Queen's  troops. 

Mr.  Cardwell  trusts  that,  with  the  information  supplied  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
from  time  to  time  by  this  Department,  and  with  his  assurance  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Settlements  are  fully  able  to  bear  even  the  maximum  charge  for  its  military,  as  well  as 
for  all  necessary  civil  charges,  their  Lordships  will  assent  to  the  proposed  arrangements 
as  to  military  expenditure,  and  also  concur  with  Mr.  Cardwell  in  opinion  that  the  transfer 
of  the  Settlements,  which  has  been  so  long  contemplated,  may  be  proceeded  with,  and  that 
the  Bill,  of  which  a  draft  is  herewith  inclosed,  may  at  once  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  effect  the  transfer. 

I  have,  &c. 
G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.  (Signed)        FREDERIC  ROGERS. 

&c.      &c.      &c. 


No,  36.  No.  36. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Hugh  C.  E.  CHiLDERs,Esq.,  M.P.,  to  Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  May  12,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  acquaint 

you,  for  the  information  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell,  that  my  Lords  have  had  before 

♦  Page  47.       them  your  letter  of  the  *  21st  ultimo  and  its  enclosures,  respecting  the  number  and  cost 

of  the  troops  whom  it  is  proposed  to  station  in  the  Straits  Settlements  on  their  transfer 

from  the  Indian  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  enclosed  in  that  letter  that  the  military  expenditure 
within  the  Settlements  is  estimated  at  about  66,000/.  a  year ;  20,000/.  of  which,  viz.  the 
expenditure  in  respect  of  the  wing  of  the  European  regiment  to  be  removed  from  Hong 
Kong  for  sanitary  reasons,  is  to  be  regarded  as  incurred  for  Imperial  purposes ;  these 
troops  being  in  fact  a  reserve  for  those  employed  in  the  China  and  Japan  stations. 
Deducting,  therefore,  the  20,000/.,  my  Lords  are  informed  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
troops  to  be  stationed  in  the  Settlements  for  purposes  of  local  security  will  be  46,200/. 
a  year ;  and  Mr.  Cardwell  proposes  that,  within  a  limit  of  50,000/.  a  year,  the  Settlements 
should  be  held  liable  for  the  actual  cost  of  these  troops,  as  estimated  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment from  year  to  year.  It  appears  that  the  revenue  of  the  Settlements  is  quite  capable 
of  meeting  a  charge  to  that  extent,  after  providing  for  all  necessary  civil  expenditure;  and 
if  the  above  figures  had  represented  the  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the  six  companies 
of  Ceylon  Rifles,  the.  two  batteries  of  European  Artillery,  and  the  requisite  staff,  my 
Lords  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  giving  their  assent  to  the  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  the  Bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  Settlements.  But  my  Lords  understand 
that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  It  appears,  after  communication  with  the  War 
Department,  that  the  sum  of  46,200/.  includes  no  provision  forany  of  the  annual  expenses 
under  the  heads  of  Barrack  and  Hospital  Stores,  Pensions,  and  Transport.  Nor  is  any 
allowance  made,  either  for  the  cost  of  stores  and  transport  on  first  taking  possession  for 
the  quinquennial  relief  of  the  European  batteries,  or  for  the  expenses  attendant  on 
raising  the  six  companies  of  Ceylon  Rifles,  and  the  passages  from  this  country  of  their 
ofiicers. 

My  Lords  have  received  a  statement  fi-om  the  War  Department  on  the  subject  of  these 
additional  expenses,  a  copy  of  which  is  transmitted  herewith  for  Mr.  Cardwelfs  information. 
From  this  statement  the  Secretary  of  State  will  perceive  that  the  first  cost  of  stores  and 
transport  on  taking  possession  will  be  18,086/. ;  that  the  annual  average  cost,  afler  taking 
possession,  on  account  of  stores,  tmnsports,  and  pensions,  will  be  5,370/. ;  that  the  cost  of 
the  quinquennial  relief  of  the  European  Artillery  will  be  22,172/.,  which,  spread  over  five 
years,  will  give  an  average  of  4,434/.  a  year  j  lastly,  that  the  cost  of  raising  the  six 
companies  of  rifles,  and  providing  the  passages  of  their  officers,  is  3,500/. 

I  am  desired  to  observe  that,  from  the  first,  it  has  been  a  condition  insisted  upon  by 
this  Board,  and  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Cardwell  in  the  correspondence 
respecting  these  Settlements,  that  their  transfer  was  to  entail  no  expense  whatever  on 
the  Imperial  Exchequer ;  and  that  the  question  whether  the  Settlements  after  transfer 
would  defray  their  own  charges,  was  the  point  to  which  my  Lords  requested  that  Sir 
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4^^^ 


Hercules  Robinson,  when  conducting  the  inquiry  respecting  them,  might  be  directed  to 
give   his  special  attention.     It  appears,  however,  from  the  above  figures,  that  the  cost  of 
taking  over  the  military  protection  of  the  Settlements^  will  involve  nn  expenditure  from 
Imperial  Funds  during  the  first  year  of  about  72,000/.  (irrespective  of  ike  wing*  of  the 
regiment,  whose  head  quarters  will  be  at  Hong  Kong),  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  the- 
sis; companies  of  rifles  and  two  European  batteries  will  average  56,000/.  a  year,  instead  of 
46^200/.  as  expected  by  Mr.  Cardwell.    It  would,  therefore,  follow  that  the  proposition 
contained  in  your  letter  does  not  meet  the  case  as  now  put  forward  ;  and  as  my  Lords 
must  adhere  to  the  determination  not  to  impose  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ^ny  charge . 
on  account  of  the  Settlements,  the  transfer  of  which  is  not  desired  by  this  country,  Ixit 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Settlements  themselves,  their  Lordships  wouM  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  their  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  until  they  are,  satisfied  that  any 
proposition  which  the  Colonial  Office  may  now  have  to  make  upon  the. subject  will 
entail  no  charge  whatever  on  the  finances  of  this  country.     As.  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
six  companies  and  two  batteries,  taking  them  at  their  full  strength,  will,  if  spread  over 
five  years,  exceed  296,000/.,  my  Lords  would  require  an  aimual  contribution  of  not  less . 
than  59j300/.     It  is  possible  however,  that  after  the  removal  of  the  convicts  at  the  end  of 
that  year,  it  may  not  be  found  necessary  to  keep  the  companies  at  their  full  strength, 
which  my  Lords  understand  is  in  the  aggregate —  , 

Two  .companies  of  artillery     .  -  -  .    212 

Six  companies  of  rifles  -  -  -  -    668 

880  men. 

And  in  the  view  of  the  possibility  of  some  reduction  taking  place  in  these  numbers^  my 
Lords  would  not  object  to  a  capitation  rate  of  68/.  per  man  a  year,  taken  on  the  average 
strength  of  those,  companies  present  in  the  Settlements  during  the  year^  iuch.  rate  to 
continue  for  five  years,  and  then  to  be  open  to  revision. 

As  the  transfer  of  the  Settlements  now.  hinges  oa.the  cost  of  their  military  tenure,  my 
Lords  will  defer  any  expression  of  their  views  upon  the  various  points  raised  in  Sir  H. 
Robinson's  report  until  they  are  in  possession  ^f  Mr.  Cardweirs  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  cost  of  the  military  is  to  be  defirayed. 

I  and,  &c. 


Stkaitq 

SBTTIJUfERTB* 


Sir  Frederic  Rogers,  Bart 
&c.        &c.        &c. 


(Signed)        HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS. 


Enclosure  in  No.  36. 

Appboxdcate  Estimate  of  the  Annual  Cost  of  Stores,  Pensions,  and  Transport  for  Six  Com- 
panies of  Ceylon  Rifles  Mid  Two  Batteries  of  Oarriso^  Artillery  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Cost  of  Raising  the  Six  Companies  of  Ceylon  Rifles. 


EDd.iiiN<K86« 


Descnplion  of  Bertioe. 

FirstCbit 

Annoftl  Expense. 

Total  annual  Expense. 

fArms,  Accoutrements,  &c. 
Storses  <  Bwta^k  .... 
L  Hospital - 

5,000      '^ 
•      2,000 

8,6Q0. 

1,220 
SOO 
300 

£ 

1,820 
3,050 

500 

Pensions*  -            -            -            -            . 

3,050 

Transport  -            -            -            -          .- 
Conveyance  pf  Stores 

500 

Cost  of  raifiiiiig  the  Six  Companies  of  Cej- 
lon  Rifles 

i        — 

Total 

21,586 

— 

5,370 

*  Tbe  PenBionB  are  calcnlated  at  the  same  rate  as  for  British  Troops  serving  in  India. 

f  This  amount  only  provides  for  the  conveyance  of  Two  Batteries  of  Artiller/  from  England  to  Singapore  ;  the  Qninqnennial 
Kelieft  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  double  that  amount»  and  Uie  cost  of  this  service  ever^  five  years  must  be  estimated  at  22,172/. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  .Transport  ibr  the  Six  Companies  of  Ceylon  Bifles,  as  it  is  not  known  where  the  Force 
will  be  raised,  or  how  the  system  of  Relieft  will  be  conducted. 
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Stkaits 

^''*  ^^*        Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  May  25,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
♦  Page  48.        letter  of  the  *12th  May,  respecting  the  cost  of  the  troops  which  it  is  proposed  to  station 
in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  amount  which  their  Lordships  would  require  as  a 
contribution  from  local  revenues  towards  the  support  of  that  force. 

I  am  to  state  in  reply  that  Mn  Cardwell,  having  consulted  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  transference  of  the  Settlements,  is  prepared  to  assent  to  their  Lordships'  proposal, 
that,  in  order  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  proposed  garrison  of  880  men,  an  annual  sum 
of  59,300/.  instead  of  60,000/.  should  be  paid  as  military  contribution  from  the  revenues 
of  the  Settlements.  He  also  assents  to  their  Lordships*  suggestion,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  proposed  force  being  hereafter  reduced,  a  capitation  rate  should  be  levied  of  68/.  per 
man  a  year,  taken  on  the  average  strength  of  those  companies  present  in  the  Settlements 
during  the  year ;  such  rate  to  continue  for  five  years,  and  then  be  subject  to  revision. 

1  am  to  add,  that  as  the  sum  now  to  be  contributed  is  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  the 
force,  Mr.  Cardwell  does  not  consider  that  the  Settlements  can  be  called  upon  to  incur 
any  charge  on  account  of  the  barrack  accommodation  that  may  be  required  for  any  troops 
that  may  be  stationed  at  Singapore  for  Imperial  purposes. 

Mr.  CardwelLhas  informed  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  of  this  decision,  and  has  stated 
to  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  that  he  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  his  Lordship  in  intro- 
ducing  into  Parliament  the  Bill  for  providing  for  the  future  government  of  the  "  Straits 
Settlements.** 

G.  A.  Hamilton,  Esq.  I  am,  &c., 

&c.    &c.    Sec.  (Signed)        W.  E.  FORSTER. 


No.  38.  No.  38. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  W.  E.  Fobsteb,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 

FOR  War. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  May  25,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters 

•  Pfcge8  45  and  of  the  *22nd  and  ♦28th  March  respecting  the  reorganization  of  the  garrisons  in  China 

*6'  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

As  regards  the  force  proposed  to  be  stationed  in  Hong  Kong  Mr.  Cardwell  is  aware 
of  no  objection  to  the  amount  and  description  of  the  force  mentioned  in  your  letter  of 
the  28th. 

As  regards  the  force  to  be  stationed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  on   their  transference 

2i^ApiS,^*'  to  the  control  of  this  ofiice,  I  am  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  Marquis  of  Hartington's 

47.  information,  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Treasury  on  the  subject  as 

?E^!!Jl^y-  noted  in  the  margin. 

Page  48.  Lord  Hartington  will  find  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  were  not  prepared  to  assent 

to  Mr.  Cardwell's  proposal  that  the  colonial  expenditure  should  be  limited  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  50,000/.  a  year,  but  have  required  that  a  sum  of  59,300Z.  should  be  contributed 
from  Local  Revenues  towards  that  service ;  or  that,  in  the  event  of  a  reduction  of  the 
force,  a  capitation  rate  of  68/.  a  man  a  year  should  be  levied  for  five  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  should  be  open  to  revision ;  and  that  Mr.  Cardwell  has  signified 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  his  willingness  to  assent  to  these  conditions,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  has  informed  them  that  as  the  sum  now  to  be  contributed  is  to  cover  the  whole  cost 
of  the  force,  Mr.  Cardwell  does  not  consider  that  the  Settlements  can  be  called  upon  to 
incur  any  charge  on  account  of  the  barrack  accommodation  that  may  be  required  for 
any  troops  that  may  be  stationed  at  Singapore  for  Imperial  purposes. 

I  am,  &c« 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Signed)        W.  E.  FORSTER. 

for  War. 
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No.  39.  Settlbmbktsl 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  W.  E.  Forsteb,  Esq,,  M.P.,  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State      No.  39. 

FOR  India. 
Sir,  Downing  Street,  May  25,  1866. 

I  AM  directed  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cardwell  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  and  with  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  1st  December  last,*  ♦Page 38. 
that  as  a  decision  has  been  arrived  at  respecting  the  number  and  cost  of  the  troops  to  be 
stationed  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  he  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  his  Lordship  in  the 
introduction  into  Parliament,  during  the  present  Session,  of  the  Bill  for  their  transfer  to 
this  Department. 

I  am,  &c., 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State,  (Signed)         W.  E.  FORSTER. 

India  OflBce. 


No.  40.  No.  40. 

Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Hugh  C.E.  Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir,  Treasury  Chambers,  2nd  June,  1866. 

I  AM  desired  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  state,  in 
reply  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,*  that  there  appears  to  have  been  some  slight  mis-  ♦Page  so. 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  that  portion  of  their  Lordships' 
letter  of  the  12tht  ultimo  which  relates  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  contribution  which  ♦Page 48. 
would  be  required  by  this  Board  in  respect  of  the  military  expenditure  in  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

The  arrangement  proposed  by  this  Board  was  based  upon  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
the  troops  to  be  stationed  there  for  local  purposes,  spread  over  a  term  of  the  five  years 
subsequent  to  the  transfer ;  and  the  proposal  was,  either  an  annual  fixed  contribution  of 
59,300/.  during  each  of  those  five  years,  or  a  capitation  rate  of  68/.  during  each  of  those 
years. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  arrangement  should  continue  for  more  than  five  years, 
and  the  option  was  not  given  of  the  fixed  contribution  for  one  portion  of  the  period,  and 
the  capitation  rate  for  the  other. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  and  in  order  to  avoid  further  delay,  my  Lords  consider  it 
best  that  the  fixed  contribution  of  59,300/.  a  year  should  be  adopted  for  the  first  five 
years  ;  and,  on  this  understanding,  they  assent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  into 
Parliament  for  the  transfer  of  these  Settlements. 

As  regards  that  portion  of  your  letter  which  refers  to  barrack  accommodation  for  any 
troops  stationed  in  the  Settlements  for  Imperial  purposes,  my  Lords  agree  that  no  charge 
on  this  account  ought  to  fall  upon  the  Settlements. 

The  only  condition  they  have  to  make  upon  the  subject  is,  that  after  sufficient  barrack 
and  hospital  accommodation  has  been  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Settlements  for 
the  troops  stationed  there  for  local  purposes,  any  existing  barracks  or  hospitals  which 
may  be  in  excess  of  such  accommodation,  and  which  may  be  required  by  the  War 
Department,  shall  be  handed  over  to  that  Department  free  of  any  charge,  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  Imperial  expense  during  their  occupation  thereof. 

As  regards  the  public  debt  of  the  Settlements,  my  Lords  conclude  that  the  arrangement 
with  the  Indian  Government,  as  explained  in  the  Colonial  Office  letter  of  the  *  24th  March  « Pages?. 
1865,  is  to  be  carried  out ;  that,  as  regards  the  convict  expenditure,  the  whole  of  it 
from  the  date  of  transfer  will  be  repaid  by  the  Indian  Government  and  that  the  notice 
for  the  removal  of  the  penal  establishment  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  such  notice 
will  be  given  not  later  than  the  date  of  transfer,  which  should  take  place,  as  recommended 
in  the  65th  paragraph  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson's  Report  upon  the  Settlements,  at  the 
close  of  the  Colonial  Financial  year,  viz.  :  31st  December  1866  or  1867,  according 
as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  completed. 

As  regards  tee  Civil  Establishment  to  be  sanctioned  for  the  Settlements,  my  Lords  will 
be  prepared  to  approve  of  an  EstabUshment  on  the  basis  of  that  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Ro- 
binson, in  Enclosure  No.  9  of  his  Report,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  experience  may 
have  since  dictated,  or  which  any  change  as  regards  the  municipalities  of  the  Settlements 
may  hereafter  render  necessary. 

Upon  the  question  of  pensions,  my  Lords  so  far  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Robinson, 
that,  as  regards  all  future  appointments  to  the  service  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  they 
authorize  the  pension  ru  les  of  the  Settlements  being  assimilated  to  those  of  Ceylon  and 
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^Stoaits       Hong  Kong  ;  but  as  regards  the  uncovenanted  servants  of  the  Indian  Government  who 
^I!f!f^'''  may  continue  in  tlieir.  present  employments,  nay.  Lords  see  no  suflSqient  rea8on,for  altering 

the  pension  rules  to  wBich  they  are  at  present  siibject. 

It  appears  that  the  main  distinctions  between  the  pension  rules  of  the  Indian  Service 

and  those  of  Hong  Kong  and  Ceylon  are — 

1.  That  while  the  former  allow  only  a  gratuity  of  twelve  months  pay  on  retirement 
under  15*  years  service,  the  latter  allow  a  pension  of  one  fourth  of  the  salary  after  10 
years  service. 

2.  That  while  the  former  require  25  years  service  as  a  title  to  half  pay,  and  give  no 
increase  of  pension  for  service  beyond  that  period,  allowing  only  retirement  after  30 
years  without  the  production  of  a  medical  certificate,  the  latter,  retaining  the  certificate, 
give  a  proportionate  increase  of  pensiori  for  each  year  of  additional  service  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  salary  at  the  close  of  the  35th  year.  .  ' 

3.  The  Indian  rule  dates  the  commencement  of  service  for  pension  from  the  22d 
year  of  the  age  of  the  employ^,  and  limits  the  maximum  pension  to  500/.     The  Hong 
Aong  and  Ceylon  rules,  on  the  other  hand,  count  service  for  pension   from  the  date  of 
the  permanent  appointment,  and  place  no  further  limit  on  the  pension  than  that  it  shall  not 
except  in  special  cases,  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  salary. 

It  seems  to  niy  Lords  that  the  application  of  the  new  pension  rules  to  the  uncovenanted 
servants  would  be  a  charge  unnecessarily  expensive  as  regards  those  persons,  and  one 
which,  being  disadvantageous  to  the  public,  my  Lords  are  not  called  upon  to  sanction 
merely  for  the  sake  of  producing  uniformity  of  practice. 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  concurs  in  this  view  as  to  the  pensions  of  the  uncovenanted 
portion  of  the  present  staff  in  the  Settlements,  it  will  also  follow  that  those  officers  oftbe 
regular  Indian  Service  who  are  now  temporarily  employed  in  the  Settlements,  but  who 
may  elect  to  accept  permanent  employment  within  them,  will  on  retirement  be  eodtled 
to  such  pensions  from  the  funds  of  the  Settlements  as  they  would  have  bete  entitled 
to  receive  from  Indian  funds  if  they  had  continued  in  that  service* 

As  regards  the  accounts  of  the  Settlements,  my  Lords  presume  that  instrnctions  will 
be  given  for  them  to  be  kept  in  dollars  from  the  date  of  transfer,  as  recommended  by  Sir 
H.  Robinson  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Mexican  or  other  dollar,  with  its  subdivisions, 
being  made  the  only  legal  tender  of  payment  within  the  Settlements,  my  Lords  will  direct 
a  frirther  comniunication  to  be  made  to  the  Colonial  Office^ 

I  am.  Sec. 
W.  E.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Signed)        HUGH  C.  E.  CHILDERS. 

&c.        &c.        &c. 


LONDON : 

Printed  by  Georoe  E.  Etrb  and  William  SpomswooDS, 

Printers  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  M^esty. 

Por  Her  Majesty's  StatKmeiy  Office. 
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EAST  INDIA  (ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS). 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honoarable  The  House  of  Commonsi 
dftted  7  February  i866j— /or^ 


"  RETURN  of  Expenditure  ia  England  and  India  on  account  of  the 
Electric  Telegraphs  in  Indta^  showing  the  Amount  expended  Yearly 
on  account  of  Permanent  Works  and  Annual  Maintenance  and  Expenses:" 

**  ACCOUNT  of  the  Annual  Receipts  from  the  Telegraphs^  and  of  the 
Number  of  Miles  of  Telegraph  and  of  Stations  open  in  each  Year 
(in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  287»  of  Session  1863) :" 

"  And,  Copy  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Indian  Telegraph 
Department,  from  the  Year  1862/* 


India  Office,     1  W.T.THORNTON, 

8  February  1866.  J  Secretary,  Public  Works  Department. 


{Mr.  Ai/rton.) 


Ordered,  by  The  House  of  Commons,  to  be  Printed, 
12  February  i866. 
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RETURNS   RELATING   TO   ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPHS   IN   INDIA. 
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(C.) — STATEMENT  showing  the  Cash  Receipts  on  account  of  Private,  Service*. 


BENGAL. 

Official  Year. 

Cssh  Receipts 

on  account, 

PriTate  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account. 

Service  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account. 

Telegraph 

Servico  Messages. 

Receipts  by 
Fines. 

Receipts 
by  Sale  of 

Un- 
serviceable 
Stores. 

Total. 

CashRec 
on  accoiToTAL. 

Private  Me 

1862-63     - 
1863-64     - 

Rt,      a.  p. 
1,78,230  11     3 

1,92,838     8    9 

JRf.    a.  p. 

27,897    6    - 

29,080  14    8 

Rt.    0.  p. 
1,234  12    - 

1,234    3     - 

Rt.    a.   p. 
1,472  14    9 

1,134  15     7 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Rt.      a,   p. 

2,08,835  12    - 

2,24,288  10    - 

R$.    U.        «.    p. 
33,587  1^,956    8    8 
42,431    M02    3    - 

Total    -    Ri. 

3,71,069     4    - 

56,978     4     8 

2,468  15     - 

2,607  14    4 

- 

4,33,124    6    - 

76,018  Vfi&9  11     3 

MADRAS. 

Official  Year. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account, 

Prirate  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account. 

Service  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account. 

Telegraph 

oervice  Messages. 

Receipts  by 
Rues. 

Receipts 
by  Sale  of 

Un- 
serviceable 
Stores. 

Total. 

CashRec 
on  accoi^oTAL. 

Private  Me 

1862-63     - 
1863-64     - 

JRi.      0.   p. 
83,991   12    3 

1,08,010  10    - 

Rt,    a,  p. 
11,562  11     - 

12,004    6    - 

Rt.    a.  p, 
1,026    5    - 
1,503  13     - 

Rt*    a.  p. 

13    -    - 

122  14    3 

Rt*   a.  p. 

Rt.      a.    p. 

96,593  12    3 

1,21,641  11     3 

Rs.    Pt.      a.  p. 
35,234  ll,l07  U    3 
41,656  l?.a06    8    - 

Total    -    Rt. 

1,92,002     6    3 

23,567     1     - 

2,530     2     - 

135  14     3 

- 

2,18,235     7     6 

77,891  l^i«l4    1    « 

I  N  D  0  R  E. 

Official  Year. 

Cash  ReceipU 
Prirate  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account, 

Service  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account, 

Telegraph 

Service  Messages. 

ReceipU  by 
Fines. 

Receipts 
by  Sale  of 

Un. 

serviceable 

Stores. 

Total. 

CashRec 

ToTAfc. 

on  accoi 
Private  Me 

1862-63     - 
1863-64     . 

Rt,     a.    p. 
16,072  11     6 
21,924  15     8 

Bt,     a,   p, 
2,799    2    - 
1,790  12    - 

Rt.    a.    p. 
250  13    - 
720     8     - 

Rt.  a.  p. 

254  12    - 

91     5    6 

Rt.  a.  p. 

Rt.       a.  p. 
19,377     6    6 

24,527     9    2 

Rt.     T?'.     «•  J^. 
22,686    ^»85    4    6 

38,805    8»^*    ^    • 

Total    *    R$. 

37,997  11     2 

4,569  14    - 

971     5    - 

346     1     6 

- 

43,904  15     8 

61,491   l*>WO    8    » 

PEGU. 

Official  Year. 

Cuh  Receipts 

on  account, 

Prirate  Mevages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account^ 

Service  Messages. 

Cash  Receipts 

on  account. 

Telegraph 

Service  Messages. 

Recmpts 
by  Fines. 

Receipts 

by  Sale  of 

Unserviceable 

Stores. 

Total'^'^ 

1862-63     - 
1863-64     - 

Rt,      a,  p, 
14,089    4    - 

22,819     5     - 

Rt.     a.  p. 
8,596    8    - 

5,808    2    - 

Rt.    a.    p. 

Rt.  a.  p. 
37    -    - 
41  13    9 

Rt.    a.    p. 

Rt.    f'        «•  P' 

17,722  /»0    »    7 

28,669    >^^    ^  *^ 

TOTAIi    -     Rt. 

86,908     0    ^ 

9,404  10 

• 

- 

78  13    9 

m                         m 

46,392    »380    9    5 

Calcutta,  30  November  1865. 
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(D.)— STATEMENT  showing  the  ExPBin>iTUEE  of  the  Gk  and  1863-64. 


"f 


GENERAL. 

1 

BOMBAY. 

Official  Year. 

Salary  of  Head 

of  the 
Department. 

Director 
General*8  Office 
Establishment. 

Contingencies. 

Total.  ' 

1 

Amount  of 
Salaries  of  th 

Directors 
of  Divisions 
1 

it. 

Contiagndes. 

Total. 

1862-63     -        . 
1863-64     .        - 

33,078    -    - 
33,821     8    - 

Rt.      0.  p. 
33,550    5  10 

33,596    9    3 

Bt.    a,  p. 

338     8    - 

364    9  10 

J2f .     0.  p, 
66,966  13  10 

67,282  11     1 

1 
iZf.      a. 
24,600    - 

24,500    - 

Rt,      a.  p. 
42,201     6    3 

30,687    2    6 

Bi.       u.  p, 
1,50.242    3    5 

1,63,123    1    - 

Total    -  J7«. 

66,399    8    * 

67,146  15     1 

708     1  10 

1,34,249    8  11 

49,100    - 

6 

72,888    8    9 

3,03^365    4   3 

Official  Vctf* 

MADRAS. 

E  A  S 

S  CI  N  D. 

Establivliment. 

Contingencies. 

Total. 

Establishment. 

C< 
I 

r 
i( 

Total. 

1862-^     • 
1863-64     n       - 

JU.     0.   p. 
81,371  15    3 

1,14,906  11     - 

Bi,     «.    p. 
19,940  10    6 

19,201  15  10 

B».        tu  p. 
1,01,312    9    9 

1,34,108  10  10 

Bu  a.  p. 
82,074    6    7 

84,551  12    3 

B»,     m,  p. 
10,677  14  10 

10,600    3    6 

Bt.     M.  p, 
66,327  13    S 

57,384  U    9 

Total    •   Ri 

1,96,278  10    3 

39,142  10    4 

2,35,421     4    7 

1,66,626     1  10 

2( 

21,278    2     4 

1,23,712    7  11 

DACCA. 

TOTAL. 

Official  Year. 

Establishment. 

Contingencies. 

Total. 

Establishment. 

Co 

Contingencies. 

Tot  At. 

1862-63     -        . 
1863-64     .        . 

St.      a,  p» 
66,919    2    - 

42,408  10    7 

JU.      tu  p. 
67,749    8    3 

5,686    -    2 

J2f.      a.   p. 
1,33,668  10    3 

47,996  10    9 

B»,  a,  p, 
68,822  11     9 

57,822    9    - 

14 

Ri.         «.   p. 

1,54,761     4    3 

,58,382    5    8 

Ri.     0.  ^ 

13,16,9l»8    4   6 
13,65,560  13   1 

Total    -    JB#. 

1,08,327  12    7 

73,337     8    6 

1,81,666    5    - 

1,21,645    4    9 

24 

,13,143     9  11 

26,82,529    1    7 

OJctttta, ; 

}ONoTtmber]86fl 

• 

Lieat.Col.,&.i. 
lenenlofTdegni 

»h8  in  India. 

* 
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RETURNS  RELATING  TO  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS  IN  INDIA. 
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RBTURN8  RELATING  TO   ELBCTRIC  TELEGRAPHS  IN   INDIA. 


STATEMENT   of    the  entire   Expenditure    in   England  on  account  of  Electuc 
Tbleqraphs  in  Indian  viz.^  on  purchase  of  Stores,  Freights,  8cc. 


In  the  year  1802-03 
Less  Recoveries 

In  the  year  186d--64 
Less  Recoveries 


£.        $.  d. 
173,588     8     3 

954  14     4 


27,687  15     2 
694  19     6 


£. 


£.        i.  I 


172,578  13  U 


27,042   16     8 


199,621     9    7 


W.  G.  Goodliffe, 

Accountant  General 


Note. — No  Annual  Reports  of  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department  have  been  subpiitted 
since  that  for  the  year  1861-62. 
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EAST  INDIA  (ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPHS). 


RETURN  of  ExPENBiTuHE  in  England  and  India  on 
account  of  th6  Electric  Telegraphs  in  Iniia^ 
showing  the  Amount  expended  Yearly  on  acconntof 
Permanent  Works  and  Annual  Maintenance  and 
Expenses ;  also,  an  Account  of  the  Annual  Recbipts 
from  the  Telegraphs,  and  of  the  Number  of  Hujs 
of  Telegraph  and  of  Stations  in  each  Year;  &e. 
(in  continuation  of  Parliamentarj^  Paper,  No.  287, 
of  Session  1863). 


{Mr.  Ayrtan.) 


Ordered,  by  'llie  Home  of  Comoioos,  to  he  Prktti, 
18  February  i866. 


Under  \(^* 
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EAST  INDIA  (TELEGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT). 


RETURN  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  The  House  of  CommonSf 
dated  27  July  i866j— /or, 


A  "  RETURN  of  the  Names  of  Examiners  in  the  India  Telegraphic 
Department,  of  the  Successful  Candidates,  and  of  the  Number  of 
Marks  obtained  by  each:" 


"  And,  Copy  of  the  Examination  Papers." 


Name  of  Examiner :  Professor  William  Thomson,  of  Glasgow  University. 


Names  of  Candidates. 

Number 

of  Marks  obtained 

by  each. 

Mr.  J.  Forbes  Bevan         ------. 

Mi-.  H.  M.  O'KeUy 

4,900 
4,200 

There  were  no  examination  papers,  as  the  Candidates,  beii^  only  two  in  number,  were 
examined  vivd  voce. 


India  Office,    1 
2  August  1866./ 


W.    T.    THORNTON, 

Secretary,  Public  Works  Department. 
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